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Tho Monthly General Meeting of the Asiatic Society of Bengal 
was held on Wednesday, the 5th Apnl, 189.1, at 9-15 l* m. 

* Tnfc Hon’hle STr C. A Elliott, K. C. S. 1., C I. E., 

President, in the chair. 

• 

. The following member^ were present •— 

Nawab Abdul Latit, Balm Naisiugli Dull, G. A Grierson, Esq., 
l)r. A. F. R iloeralc, A Hogg, Esq., T. H. Holland, Esq , Prince .lehan 
Qadr Muhammad, Wuhid Ah,^Bahadur, Kumar Raines war Maliali, .1. 
Maun, Esq, T. R. Mnnro, Esq., L. do Niccville, Esq., U. I). Old hunt, 
Esq , Tho lWblo H 11. Risley, Pandit llaraprasad Shastri, l)r. J Jl. 
Tull Walsh, 0 R. Wilson, Esq. . 

Visitors : —Lieut. G. C. Lister, Bibu Kali Coomar Mishit, 0. W. 
Odliug, Esq. 

The minutes of the last meeting wore read and continued. 

Thirty presentations were announced, details of winch aio given m 
the Liluary List appended. # 

9 

The following genllcmen, duly ]imposed and seeornh d at tho last meet¬ 
ing of tho Society, weie ballot ted lor and elected Ordinary Mcuibein:— 

. Ra]tt Bhupcndiu Bahadur Sinlia, 

Umes, Chnnder Bata'h^a), Esi|., (\ S. 

• 

The following gentlemen are candidates for election at the next 
meeting:— 

Baba Samblia Natli Suknl, Benares City, proposed by 0. R. Wilson, 
Esq., seconded by C. Little Esq. . * 

Raja Ram Chandra Vaudya, Mnjurbhangn, District Balanov, 
proposed by MabAmahpadhyuy a Mahcbachandra Nya^ aratua, secouded- 

by O. R. Wilson. 

$ 
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Philological Secretary —TRtymrfo on old Coins. 


[A rim,, 


Major II. F. Gordon Forbes, Rifle Brigade, proposed by Surgeon 
Majoi* General A. F. Bradshaw, seconded by C. W. Bolton, Ksq. 


Tl#i following gentlemen liuve expressed a wish to withdraw from 
the Society. . ' 

General Sir Henry Collett, 

w 

I*. Donaldson, Esq. 


The following gentlemen were elected to serve on the Anthropolo¬ 
gical Committee during the year:— 


W. Crooke, Esq., 

M. E. Dames, 

Bahu Satat Chandra Das, 


K A. Gait, Esq., 

•S. E. Ih’fU, Esq., 

Bi'tlm Raj Kumar Surhadhikari, 


E. Thurston, Esq. 


Thu PiTftor/Kiio.ii, S»:im:ktauv read reports on the following tinds 
of Treasure Trove Coins :— 

(1) Report on .'10 old s^ver coins forwarded fiy the Deputy Com¬ 
missioner of Kamrup, with his No. 2789, dutej the 0th September, 1 SDl2. 

In his report, sent with his Memo. Ko. 4718, dated*Gauhati, tho 
Bilh March 18:>2, the Ollieiating Deputy Commissioner <4 Kamrup, 
states that the coins were found on the 2Hh January 1892, by a cooly 
in the employmimt of the Bengal and Assam Railway, presumably in 
the course of some excavations made for the Railway, though no parti¬ 
culars as to the place and manner of tinding are mentioned. 

Some of tho coins are in a,Till her indifferent condition, and it 
ivas somewlmt troublesome to identify them. But Bengal coins, of 
certain descriptions are not commonly found, and possess therefore an 
unusual numismatic interest. I have now ascertained that most of tho 
coins are issues of live following of the so-called “ Independent Sultans,” 
of Bengal: Fukhru-d-din Mubarak Shah (1338-13 19 A. D.), Shamsu-d- 
din Ilyas Shall { 1339-1358 A. 1).) # Sikandar Shah f 1359-1389 A. I).), 
and Ghivasu-d-diu ’Azam Shah (1389-1393 A. D.), Bat one coin be- 
longs to the Imperial Delhi issuo of Mahmud Shah II (139*2-1399 A. D.), 
and three others to that of one of the early Dependant Governor^ of 
Bengal, Ghiyasu-d-din Bahadur Shall (1310-1330 A. P.). Accordingly 
the coins of tho had cover a period of nearly a century (from 1310 to 
1399 A. I).). 

The following is a detailed statement of them No. of* 

A. Imperial Delhi issue:—. specimens. 

1. MaiimAh Shah II, son of Mohammad Shah and 
grandson of Firux Shah III, 

One coin, like B. M. Cat.. No, 432, but with Abttl 
Mutajj'ar; and date [7]96. \ l 1 
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11* Provincial Bengal issue :— 

II. QjjiYAsi;-D-i>iN Bahadur SnXnr. 

Throe coins, like B. M. Gat., Nos. 4-9, bnt dates 
and mints on margin destroyed by shroff- 

mark cuts...... 

C. Independent Bengal issues :— 

III. Fakitru-d-jun MuiiIrak Shah. 

Two coins, likoB. M. Cat.. Nos. 10-13, and Chroni¬ 
cles, No. 220 ; mint Sonargaon, dates 747, 74*, 
ou margins damaged by shroff-marks.. 

IV. Shausu-d-iJin Ilyas Sha'h. h, 

1, Two coins, like B. M. Cat., No, 17, hut mints 
and dates on margin destroyed by slfroff-marks 

2, Throe coins, like B. M. Chit., No. 20, but mints 

and dates lost as above . 

3, One‘coin, like B. M. Cat., No. 23, mint Sonar¬ 
gaon, date [7]5*, damaged*as above .. 

V. *£ZKANDAR iSu/fa. 

0 1, One coin, like B. M. Cat., No. 27, mint and 

date lost, as above. 

2, Three coins, like B. M. Cat., No. 32, but mint 

and dates on margin cut away . 

3, Two coins, like B. J\!. Cat,., No. 37, mint appa¬ 
rently Kiruxabad, dates lost as above. 

4, Three coins, like JJ. M. (’at., No. 40, mint and 

dates damaged as above . 

VL GiHY^su-iMn'n ’A7.AM tSilAH, 

■ * ■ •• •• 

1, One coin, like B. M. Cat., No. 57, but mint and 

date lost as ahovo.. 

2, One coin, like B. M. Cat., No. 59, date 790, 

mi nt lost as abo v a .. .*.... 

3, One coin, like B. M. Cat., No. 09, mint and 

date lost as above. 

4, Five coins, like 11. M. Cat., No, 03, but mint 

• and dates lost as above. 

5, One coin, new, of uncertain attribution, mint 

and date lost as above. The coin is anony¬ 
mous, both the obverse and reverse only show¬ 
ing varieties of the usual formula .. 


Total 


• * * 
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Philological Secretary —Reports on old Coins. [April, 

(TT) Report on 56 old coins forwarded by the Political Agent, 
Chhatisgafli Feudatories, Raipur, with his No. 539, dated 18th January, 
1893. 

Tlfb^ coins are stated to have beon found “recently” in the Feu- t 
# datory State of Sarangarh. With the coins was also forwarded a 
“ metal plato image brass pioco,” which appears to have been found 
with the coins. 

One of the coins is of puro gold ; all tho others are of a mixed 
metal containing gold in varying proportions, which could only bo 
ascertained by means of a regular assay. 

They are of two different sizes. Ten (in41. the pnre gold coin) are 
of a*lnrge size, inch in diameter, and 46 aro of a small size, | inch 
in diameter. 

They all show on the obverse, tho standing fignro of Kami man, 
with body turned to front, but feet to right, and head to left. In tho 
proper right hand ho apparently holds a club. On'the right and loft, in 
tho field, aro two scrolls, ono of which probably represents his tail. 
The wliolo is enclosed within a marginal circle of dots# The figure 
is fairly distinct on tho gold coin, but very crude on tbos<^ of mixed 
metal. The reverse, of all coins, shows the name of tho king, in large 
Nagari characters, peculiar to the time, and again enclosed within a 
marginal circle of dots, ‘ 

All the coins belong to kings of tho so-called Kalaclmri dynasty 
of Chodi, who bad their capital at Rat no pur (Ratunpur) in Northern 
Chlmtisgarh. Information on this dynasty will be fonnd in Sir Alex¬ 
ander Cunniugliam’s Archaeological Survey Reports, Vol. XVII. p. 71 fg. 
The coins represented in the find, belong to tho following members of 
the dynasty: Jajalla Deva (26 specimens), Ratna Deva (29), Pfithvi 
])< 'va (l pure gold). In the Report, referred to, the following genealo¬ 
gical list is given :— 


Serial 

No. 

Probable da to 
of accession. 

Names of Kings. 

Actual dates from Inscrip¬ 
tions. 

1, 

1000 A. D. 

Kakalla. 


2, 

3030 „ 

Ratna Raja. 


», 

3060 „ 

Prithvi Deva. 


4, 

1090 „ 

Jajalla Deva. 

3115 A. D. 

h, 

1120 „ 

Ratna Deva. 

« 

6, 

1140 

Pjithvi Deva. 

1145,1150, 1159,1168 A.D. 


The coins may belong either to Nos. 2, 3, 4 of the list, or to Nos, 4, 
5, 6j more probably to the latter three kings. 
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The find is of considerable numismatic interest, for two reasons; In 
the firstplaco : coins of the CUedi dynasty are very rare ; of Gangeya 
Pova, gold, silver and copper coins are known (seo Archaeological 
Surrey Reports, Vol. X, p. 25); and of Ppfchvi Deva, gold coins nro 
“sufficiently common” (Sec Prinsep’s Indian Antiquities, Vol. I, p. 292, • 
and Thomas’ Chronicles , No. 17, p. 19). Cut, so far as 1 know, no coins 
of any other king have become known. 

In the second place, all coins of the Kalachuri dynasty which havo 
hitherto become known show on tho observe “ the four-armed goddess 
Durga, seated to front.” On the other hand tho Chandel kingp show, 
on their coins, either the goddess Durga seated, Hatmmau standing; 
and it has been, hitherto, supposed that tho substitution of Hanuinfm 
for Durga was due to the Chandel kings, who partly imitated tho 
Kalachuri coinage, partly departed from it, in tho obverse device of 
their own coinage (see Arelnvological Survey Reports, Vol. X, p. 25). 
The coins of the present, find prove that # this supposition is not any 
longer tenable, and that the Kalachuri kings, already, possessed a 
coinage with the obverso device of lTanuman. Tho lists of Chandel 
kings (see Arelurological Survey Reports, Vol. XXI, p. 80, Journal As. 
Soc. Bong., Vol. L, p. 23) contain no names of Jajnlln Deva and Ratna 
Deva. They contain a king Pritlivi Varma, hut no Prithvi Deva; and 
it may ho noted that while tho* Kalacliuris are always distinguished 
as “Deva,” the Chandels are always called “Varma,”—a circumstance 
which also proves that tho “ Prithvi Deva,” whoso gold coins aro 
described by Prinsep and Thomas (above referred to), is tho Kalachuri 
king of that name, not the Chandel Prithvi Varma. 

The following is a detailed list of the coins:— 

I. Jajali.a Deva, about 1090-1120 A. D,; 2G speci¬ 
mens, all of mixed metal. 

Obverse legend—inf sri-maj-Ja 

julla ’Deva. 


1, largo, sizo . 9 

2, small sizo . 17 


II. Ratna Deva, about 1120-1140 A. D., 29 speci- 

mems, all of mixed metal, and all of small size . 

Obverse legend: Sri-mat-Ra¬ 

il tna Deva. m 

III. P?iTH7i Deva, about .1140-1170 A. D., one 

specimen, pure gold; large size.... 

Obv. legend: *pq iri-viat-Pri- 

thvi Deva. 


20 

29 


1 


f i 


Total 




50 
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Philological Secretary —Letter from Professor Biihler. [April, 


The Philological Secretary road the following extract from a 
letter received from Professor Biihler:— 

“ 1 am just preparing a note for the Academy on the question of the 
Prilhtrdj Hasan, and shall have to vote for those who declare it a for¬ 
gery. A pupil of mine, Mr. James Morison, has now studied the Sans¬ 
krit FritIdvtrdja-vijaya, which I found in 1875 in Kashmir, together 
with its commentary hy Jonanija, written between A. D. 1450-75. The 
author was certainly a contemporary of Prithivlraja and one of his 
court poets. 11 o probably was a Kashmirian and was a thoroughly 
good Kqri and Pandit. His account of the Chaulians contradicts Chand’s 
in every particular and ngrees with that df tlio inscriptions of V. S. 
lOufl and V. S. 1225.* Frithiviraja’s pedigree is exactly that given in 
these documents, aud various synchronistic facts mentioned in tho 
Vijaya also agree with what we know from other sources, e. g., the Malwa 
and Gujarat inscriptions. 

With regal'd to Prithipraja’s father Somc^vnra. we now learn that 
he was the son of Arnoraja and his Chanlukya wife Kanelianadovi, Gio 
daughter of tho great King Jayasimha Siddhariija of Gujarat Arno- 
raja’s lirst wife was Sadhava, a princess of Mtirwar, who byre him two 
sons, one whose name is not given in the Vijaya or in the insciiptions 
and Vigrahuraja- Visaladcva. 

Tho unnamed eldest son murdered his father, or as the poet says, 
‘ renderod to him the same service which Bhrigu’s son (Parasurama^ 
rendered to his mother,’ and ‘tjien went out like a ba{t.i , leaving 
behind an evil smell.’ Vigrahuraja succeeded his father. After him 
a son of his came to the throne, and then a son of the parricide, Pji- 
thivibliata on Pfithmraja. 

Then Somes vara was raised to tho throne by the ministers. All 
this long time ho had been in foreign countries. His maternal grand¬ 
father Jayasimha had educated Jiim, aud later on he had gone to 
Tripura, tho capital of Chedi (the Jabalpur district,) and had mar¬ 
ried Karpunulevi, tho daughter of the Chedi King. Tho latter 
bore to him Prithivlraja (the hero of the poem) and Harir&ja. Somos- 
vura died soon after his accession to the gaddi of Ajayamera, and Kar- 
puradevi gov or tied daring her son’s minority, with the hdlp of a minis¬ 
ter Kudamba-Vania, i. e., Vama of tho Kadatnba race. 

There is not : n trace o| a statement that Prithjjriraja was the son,of 
the daughter of ^uangapala thq king of Delhi, or that he was adqptecl 
by him; and it isf'-remarkablo that’ the old Muhammadan historians 
do not say that Pfi^iivirdja ruled over Delhi. With them, he is aim- 

* Vide J. A. S. B., %i. LV, Part I, for 1886, pp. IS and ft.—Ed. % 
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1893.] Dr. Hoernlo —Exhibition of boo gold Gupta Gobi*. 

ply king of Ajmer, and was slain in Ajmer for treason against Lis con¬ 
querors, who had left him some powor in his own country. 

t arn afraid that the history of this period sadly wants revision, and 
Chand’s R&sau had bettor be left imprinted. It is a forgery as Mardr- 
(Ihan of Jodhpur, and S'yamaldas of Udaipur, have said long ago. Ac¬ 
cording to the Vijaya , the name of Pfibkiviraja’s Vandiraja , or chief 
bard, was Pfithivibhata, not Cliand Bardai.” 

Dr. Hoernle oxhibited two rare gold Gupta Coins sent by Mr. 
Rivett-Carnac to bo added to his well-known Gupta coin collection 
lately purchased by the Government of India for the Indian Museum. 
One of them, he said, was a coin of Kum&ra Gnpty*], of the so-culled 
“ Swordsman ” typo. This was one of the rarest types of the Gupta 
class of coins. It will bo seon by a reference to Mr. Smith’s descrip¬ 
tive catalogue of those coins, published in flic Journal of tho Royal 
Asiatic Society for 1889 (p. 93), that hitherto only two coins of tho 
Swordsman typo wore known to exist, one in the British Museum and 
tho other in tho Bodleian Library in Oxford. They are both said to 
have been fyund in the hed of tho Ganges near Patna. Where the jpoin, 
now belonging to the Indian Museum was found, is not known. But it 
is a genuine specimen, and has a gold loop soldered to rim, showing 
that it was used as an amulet or ornament. Tho name of Swordsman 
is given to tho coin, bocfiuso it shows on its obverse tho standing iiguro 
of king Kumara Gupta, with his U>ft hand resting on the hilt of a 
straight sword which hangs from his waist. The king’s name is given 
in full on the reverse, and on the obverse under the abbreviation Kn. 
This is one of the mdst valuable additions made to tho coin cabinet of 
tho Indian Museum. 

The other coin is ono of Chandra Gupta II, of tho so-called “ Um¬ 
brella ” type. It is fully described, in Mr. Smith’s Catalogue, p. 91, 
where seven known specimen arc enumerated. It is therefore also ouo 
of tho rarer types of tho Gupta class of coins. Tho reverse figure 
(female goddess), is usually represented as standing on a low pedestal 
or on a monstor (?); but in the present specimen she is not standing 
on anything aifall, unless (which is possible) the object on which she 
stood, is entirely clipped away. This coin, too, has a loop attached to 
it,jshowmg that it w|p used to bo worn. . 

* Dr. Hoernle, also, exhibited a gojjd Indo-Scythian coin, lately sent 
by Mr. Rivetfc-Camao. It belongs ‘to tho well-knowb kind of which 
numerous specimens are known to exist, showing on the obverse tho 
Hft&gari letters va and an, placed one above tho other, in Chineso fashion. 
These probably give the name of the Indo-Seyfftian king Vasu Deva, 
who reigned towards tho end of the 2nd celit. A. D. 
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Library. [A PHIL, 

Mr. 0. R. Wilson exhibited two old plans of old Fort William and 
old Calcutta and road a short note on the subject by Dr. Bus teed. 

The note will be published In the Journal, Part I. 


The following papers were read:— • 

1. On the Early Study of Indian Vernaculars in Europe.—By 0. A. 
Grierson, Esq., C. S., Philological Secretary. 

The paper will be published in the Journal, Part I. 

2. Two Species of Pcdicularis.— By D. Prain, Esq., M. B. 

TEe paper will be published in the Journal, Part II. 

' 3. The JlintlyLS of Eastern Bengal—founded on materials collected by 
the late Du. J. WisE. Communicated by the Anthropological Secretary. 

4. The Mnhamadans of Eastern Bengal—founded on materials col¬ 
lected by the late Du. J. Wise. Communicated by the Anthropoloyicul 
Secretary. 9 

These papers will be published in the Journal, Part III. 

The following additions have been made to the Library since (lie 
meeting hold in March last. s 


J E^ANSACTIONS, yf^OOEEDI NGS AND JOURNALS, 

presented by the respective Societies and Editors. 

Austin. Texas Academy of Science,—Transactions, Vol. I, No. 1. 
Baltimore. Johns Ilopkins University,—Circulars, Vol. XU, No. 103. 
Batavia. Bataviaaseh Gcnootschap van Kunsten on Wetensehappen, 
Notulon, Heel XXX, Aflcvering 4. 

■■ ■ ■ ■ -. Tijschiift voor Indischo Taal-, Land- eu Volkou- 

kunde, Duel XXXVI, A Severing 3. 

Berlin. Berliner Entomologisehe Zeitsehrift,—Bond XXXVII, Heft 
1 uud 3. 

Bombay. The Indian Antiquary,—Vol. XXTI, Part 260* 

Budapest. La Soeiote llongroiso do Geographic, —Bulletin, Tome XX, 
Ease. 8-10. 

Calcutta. Geological Survey of India,—Records, Vol. XXVI, Part !.• 

• ■ — . Indian Engineer,—Vol. XV, No. 307. * 

————. Indian Engineering,—Vol. XIII, Nos. 9 t13. 

-—. Malia-Bodhi Society,—Journal, No. XI, 1893. 

■ ." , Photographic Society of India,—Journal, Vol. VI, No. 3. 

a 
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Cop nhagen. Kongeligc Nordiske Oldskrift-solskab,—-Aarboger, Bind 
YII, Hefto 3. 

Frankfort. Des Naturwissenschaftlichen Vereins d©B Rcg-Bez Frank* 

fart,—Helios, Jahrg. X, Nm. 5-8. • 

« ..—. fjocietatum Litterao, Jahrg. VI, Nos. 9 and 10. * 

Geneva. La Societd de Physique et d’ Histoire Naturollo do Gon&ve,— 
Memoires, 1891. 

Hague. Koninklijk Instituut voor do Taal-, Land- en Volkenkundc van 
Ncderlandach—Indie,—Bijdragcn, Dccl VIII, Aflovoring 1. 

Leipzig. Der Deutschon Morgenliindischen Gcsollschaft,—Zeitschrift, 
Band XLVI, Heft 4.. 

.. Der K. Siiclisischen Gesellschaft der Wissonsellafton zu Leipzig, 

—Verliandlungcn, Math-Phy Classo, Nrn. I—III, 1892. 

_. *___. Phil-Hist. Class©, Nrn. I und II, 1892. 

Liege. La Societo Geologiquc de Belgique,—Annales, Torao. XVIII, 

• No. 3; XIX, 4. . 

London. The Academy,—Nos. 1085-88. • 

———. Anthropological Institute,—.Journal, Vol. XXII, Nos. 1 and 2. 
—•-. The Athcuceum,—Nos. 3408-11. 

-. Institution of Electrical Engineers,—Journal, Vol. XXI, No. 

102; XXII, 103. 

--. Nature,—Vol. XI7VII, Nos. 1210-19. 

. . Royal Astronomical Society,—Memoirs, Vol. L. 

. . . -■■■ -. Monthly Notices, Vol. LIII, No. 3. 

. . Royal Geographical Society*—Journal, Vol. I, Nos. 1-3. 

——. ... ■ ■ Proceedings, Vol. XIV, No. 12. 

————. Royal Microscopical Society,—Journal, Part 0, 1892. 

-- Royal Society,—Vol. LI, No. 314; Lll, 315-17. 

. . Royal Statistical Society,—Journal, Vol. LV, Part 4. 

Manchester. Manchester Literary and Philosophical Society, Memoirs 
and Proceedings, Fourth Series, Vol. V,l. 

Mexico. La Sociodad Cicntifica “ Antonio Alzato, Memorial? y Ro* 
vista, Tome VI, Nos. 5 y 6. 

Mussoorie. The Indian Forester,—Vol. .XIX, No. 3. 

Paris. Revue^ Geographique,—Nos. 205 et 200, 1892. 

—. Society de Geographie,—Comptes Rendu des Seances, Nos. 
2-4,1893. 

-t*—. La Sooi6t4 Nationalo des Sciences Noturolles et Mathematiqnos 
tie Cherbourg,—Memories, Tome XXVI11. 

Rome. La Sociota Degli Spettroscopisti Italiani,—Memorie, Tome 
xxm, No. 2. 

St Petersburgh. Russian Imperial Geographical Society,—Proceed* 

" mgs, .Tome XXVIH, No. .5, 
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SohaJThausen. La Societe Entomologique Suisse,—Bullotin, Tome VIII, 
No. 10. 

Taiping. Perak Government,—-Gazette, Vol. VI, Nos. 5-7; and Index 
to Vol. V. 

Tokyo. Imperial University,—Journal of the College of Science, Vol.' 
V, Part 3. 

Turin. La B. Accademia delle Scienze di Torino,—Atti, Tome XXVIII, 
Nos. 1-3; et Elenco degli Accademici Residonti, Nazionale non 
Residonti Strauicri e corrispondenti al 10 Gennaio 1893. 

Vienna. Der Anthropologisclien Gescllschaft in Wien,—Mittheilungen, 
BanJII—V; VI, Nr. 5. 

"T. ■ Lor K. K. Zoologisch-botaniscben Gescllschaft in Wien,— 

VerhandlnngcTt, Baud XLII, Heft 3 und 4. 

Yokohama. Asiatic Society of Japan,—Transactions, Vol. XX*, Part 2. 

JBooks and ^amphlets, 

presentt'd by the Authors, Translators , fyc. 

Aecock, .Dr. A. An account of the collection of Deep-Sea Asteroidea, 
being Natural History Notes from II. M. Indian Marine Survey 
Steamer “Investigator,” Commander C. F. Oldham, R. N., com- 
manding. Scries II., No. 7. (From the Annals and Magazine of 
Natural History, series 0 th , Vol. Xl). 8vo. London, 1893. 

Lyman, Benjamin Smith. Sliippcn and Wethcrill Tract. 8vo. Phila¬ 
delphia, 1893. 

RXv, Puatal’A Chandra. Tho Mahabharata, translated into English 
prose, Part LXXVIII. 8vo. Calcutta, 1892. 

JVllSCELLANEOUS ^PRESENTATIONS. 

Report of tho Agricultural Bank, Kutra, Tehsil Biswan, District Sita- 
pnr, for tho year 1892. 8vo. 'Lucknow, 1813. 

Aguiccltdbal Bank, Kutra. 

A Calendar tor ten years from 1891 to 1900 A. D. with corresponding 
dates of Samvat, Fasli and Hijri Eras. 8vo. Lucknow, 1892. * 

Munshi Ali Ahmad Kean. 

Report of tho sixty-second Meeting of the British Association for the 
Advancement of Science held at Edinburgh in August 1892. 8vo. 
London, 1893. * *«•- 

British Association* fob the Advancement of SoirncI. 

Census of India, 1891—Assam,Wols. I and II. Fcp. Shillong, 1892. 

Chief Commissioner of Assam. 

Annual Boport of the Department of Agriculture for the year 1891-92. 
8vo. Brisbane, 1892. . ■ . 
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Bailey. F. M. Contributions to tlio Queensland Flora (Bulletin, Depart* 
ment of Agriculture, Brisbane, Nos. 20 and 21). 8vo. Brisbane, 
1893. 

Department op Agriculture, Brisbane. 
*Tho Allahabad Review fqr January 1893. 8vo. Allahabad, 1893. 

The Editor op tiie All ah a had Review. 
Grey, Edward. The Travels of Pietro della Vallo in India, Vols. I and 
II (Hakluyt Society). 8vo. London, 1892. 

Indian Antiquary for February 1893. 4to. Bombay, 1893. 

North Indian Notes and Queries for February 1893. 4to. Allahabad, 
1893. • * 

Swynnerton, Rev. Charles. Indian Night’s Entertainment j^vo. 
London, 1892. 

Government op India, Home Department. 
Illustrations of the Zoology of II M. Indian Marino Surveying Steamer 

• “ Investigator,” JParl 1. 4to. Calcutta, 1892. 

Government of IftniA, Muunp Departmeni. 
Epigraplua Indica of the Arehuoologieal Survey of Indiu, Vol. II, Part 

• 12. 4to. Calcutta, 1892. 

Consus of Tmlia, 1891. Vol. XIX, The Punjab and its Feudatories, 
Part I. Fcp. Calcutta, 1892. 

Government of Injha, Revenue and Agri. Departmeni. 
Annual Admim&tratiou Report of tins Forest Department, Madras Pre¬ 
sidency, for the ollicial year 1891-92. Fcp. Madras, 1892. 

• Government of Mai*ua u . 

Hand-Books of Commercial Products, No. 8. Iron, southern districts, 
Madras Presidency (Imperial Institute Scries). 8vo. Calcutta, 
1892. 

Indian Museum. 

Olcott, Henry S. The Kinship between Hinduism and Buddhism. 8vo. 

Calcutta, 1893. * , 

Tho Maha-Bodhi Society; its constitution, Rules and List of Officers. 
8 vo. Calcutta, 1893. 

• ' . Maha-Bodhi Society. 

The Indian Antiquary for April 1889. 4to. Bombay, 1889, 

The Manager, Pioneer Press, Allaiiahad. 
Monthly Weather Review for Octobor 1892. 4to. Calcutta, 1893. 
Original Meteorological Observations of Calcutta, Allahabad, Lucknow, 
•Lahore, Nagpur, Bombay, and Madras, for October 1892. 4to. 
Calcutta, 1892. 

Meteorological Reporter to the Government of India. 
Bulletin of the Microscopical Society of Calcutta, Vol. II, No 7. 8vo, 
Calcutta, 1893. m 

Microscopical Society op Calcutta. 
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Statistical Tables of the Protestant Missions in India, Burma and Ceylon 
for 1890. 8 vo. Calcutta, 1892. 

The Rev. J. W. Thomas. 

Observations faites k 1' Observatoire MOteorologique de 1’ University de 
Kiew, Juillct, 1892. Bvo. Kicw, 1892. « 

It * Universite' de Kiew. 


^EF^IODICALS ^UI^CHASED. 


Allahabad. North Indian Notes and Queries,—Vol. IT, No. 12. 

Berlin, Deutsche Littoraturzeitung,—Julir. XIII, Nrn. 48-52; XIV, 
l trod 2. , 

— t —. Zoitsolirift fiir Ethnologic,—Ileft IV, 1892. 

Calcutta Review,-*-'Vol. XCVI, No. 192. 

Indian Medical Gazette,—Vol. XXVIII, No. 3. 

Cassol. Botanischo Centralblatt,—Band LI, Ileft 13; LII, 8-13; 
Lll I, 1. 

Geneva. Archives des Sciences Physiques ct Naturellcs,—Tome XXIX, 
No. 2. 

Gottingen. Dor Konigliohcn Gesellsehaft der Wisscnscliaf ten,—Nach- 
riehton, Nm. 14 und 15, 1892. f 

Leipzig. Annalon der Physik und Chemic,—Band XLVUT, Heft 2. 

" "" . -. Beibliitter, Namenvegister zum I-XV. llandc (1877- 

1891.) 

London. The Annals and Magazino of Natural History,—Vol. XI 
(0 th Scries), Nos. 60 and Cl. ' 

-. The Chemical News,—Vol. LXVIIT, Nos. 1734-37. 

-. The Entomologist,—Vol. XXV, No. 355; XXVI, 356. 

-. The Entomologist’s Monthly Magazine,—Vol. Ill (2 nd series), 

No. 36; IV, 37. 

-. The Ibis,—Vol. V (G‘h series), No. 17. 

-. The Journal of Botany,-^Vol. XXX, No. 360; XXXI, 361. 

— * The London, Edinburgh aud Dublin Philosophical Magazine, 

—Vol. XXXIV (5 th series), No. 211; XXXV, 212. 

-. The Messenger of Mathematics,—Vol. XXII, No. 8. 

— Numismatic Circular,—Nos. I—IV. * 

— . The Quarterly .Journal of Microscopical Science,—Vol. 

XXXIV, Parts i and 2. 

-. Rhopalocera Exbtiea,—Part XXIII, 1893. * • 

New Haven. The American Joftrnal of Science,—Vol. XLIV, No.*264; 
XLV, 265. 

Parts. L’ Academic dos Sciences,— Comptes Rendus des Stances, Tome 
CXV, Nos. 21-20 ; CXVI, 1-2 ; ct Tables, Tome CXIV. 
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Pari*. Annates do Chimic et de Physique,—Tome XXVII, Docembve 
1892; XXVIII, Janvier, 1893, 

Rovae Critique d’ Histoire et de Litteraturo,—Tome XXXIV, 

Nos. 48-52; XXXV, 1 et 2. 

Revue Scicntifique,—Tome LI, Nos. 7-10. 

« 

Books ^ui^chased. 

Pick, August. Wdrterbueh der Iudogormanisclieu Spraelion, 4 Auflago, 
Band I. 8vo. Gottingen, 1891. 

Goeje, M. J. de. Bibliothoea Goographorum Arabie.orum. Part VII. 
8vo. Lngduni Bata forum, 1892. 

Maisey, General F. C. Saudii and its Remains: a full description erf fho 
ancient buildings, sculptures, and Inscriptions at Sanclii, near 
Bbilsa, in Central India. 4to. London, 1892. 

ItirrON, Ron cut H. P. leones Ornithoptororum: a Monograph of the 

* llhopaloccrous genus Ornithoptera, or bird-wing butterflies, Parts 

I—V. Fol. London, 1892. * 

Sieo, Emu., Bhkradvija^iksha cum versiouo latina, exeerptis ox com- 

* mentario, adnotationibus criticis ct oxegetieis. 8vo. Berlin, 1892. 
Weight, ft. Frfiikkick and IIavnus, Prof. Henry W.—Man and tho 

Glacial Period, (The International {Scientific Series, Vol. LXX1J). 
8vo. London, 1892, • 




PROCEEDINGS 


OP TUB 

ASIATIC SOCIETY OF BENGAL, 

^OR JA AY, 1893 . 

. I « ■ " •OOCsagQ«K»i . . 

* The Monthly General Meclingof the Asiatic Soeicfc) of Bengal was 
held on Wednesday, the 3rd May, 3893, at $-15 i» m. 

* Colonel J. WAirnnouhi, BSC, in the Chair. 

The following members were present — 

Dr. A. W. AJcock, Balm Sarat Chandra Das, G. A. Grierson, Esq , 
T. H. Holland, Esq , C Little, Eflq , It D. Oldham, Esq , Dr. D. Praia, 
Dr. J. H. Tull Walsh. 

The minutes of the last meeting Vere read and eon firmed. 

Twenty-nine picscntations were announced, details of which aro 
given in the Library List appended. 

Tho following gentlemen, duly proposed and seconded at the last 
meeting of the Society, were ballotted for and elected Ordinary Mem¬ 
bers :— 

Babu Sambha Nath Sukul. 

Baja Ram Chandra Vandya, 

Major H. F. Gordon Forbes. • 

V 

The President announced that tho Council had elected Dr. J. H. 
Tull W&lsb to officiate as General Secretary in the place of Mr. C. R. 

$$ Wilson. • 

* 

The Secretary reported that His Highness the Maharajah Scindia 
had compounded his subscription as a non-resident member by the pay¬ 
ment in a single sum of Rs. 300. 
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Library. 


[Mat, 


The following papers were read :— 

1. Some observations of the electrical action of Light upon Silver and 
its Haloid compounds. — By Colonel J. Watbr&odsb, B. S. C., Assis¬ 
tant Surveyor General, Survey of India. 

(Abstract). 

The author gives a brief summary of former observations on the 
generation of electric currents by the influence of light on metals im¬ 
mersed in various solutions,made by Ed. Becquerel, Hunt, Grove, Egoroff, 
Hankel, Minohin and others, and after describing the apparatus ho uses, 
proceeds'to givo the results of his observation* of the electric currents 
produced by light on pure silver plates immersed in water, dilute-acids, 
and weak alkali no solutions. 

The paper will bo published in full in the Journal, Part II. 

2. A review of the genus Colquhounia.— By D..Puain, Esq., M. B. 

3. On the flora of Nairondam and Barren Island. — By D. Pjjain, 
Esq., M. li. 

These papers will be published in the Journal, Part II. 


Library. 

The following additions have been made to the Library since the 
meeting held in April last. 


Jf^ANSACTIONS, ^I^OCEEDINGS, AND jloUF^NALS, 

presented by the respective Societies and Editors. 

Baltimore. Johns Hopkins University,—Circulars, Vol. XII, No. 104, 
Bombay. The Indian Antiquary,—Vol. XXII, Part 261. * 

Calcutta. Asiatic Society of Bengal,—Proceedings, January, 1893. 

--. Journal, Part I, No. 4,1892; and Index to Part At. 

II, 1892. . *‘ W ' 

-. Indian Engineering,—fol. XIII, Nos. 14-17. 

——Maha-Bodhi Society,—Journal, VoL I, No. 12. 

■ ' — . Photographic Society of India,—Journal, Vol. VI, No. 4. 
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Copenhagen. Kpngelige Nordiske Oldskrift-selskab,—Aarboger, II 
Bcekke, Bind VII, Heft 4. 

Hamburg. Naturwisaenschaftlichen Verein in Hamburg,—Abba ml- 
lungen, Band XII, Heft 1. • 

•Havre. Society de G6ographie Commercial du Havre,—Bulletin, Jnn- 
vier—F6vrier, 1893; Annuaire, 1893. 

Helsingfors. Societatis Scientiarum Penmen's,—Acta, Toraus XVII1. 

Leipzig. Her Koniglich Sachsischen Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften 
zn Leipzig,—Berichte, Math. Phy. Classe, IV-VI, 1892. 

London. The Academy,—Nos. 1089-93. 

. . The Athenaeum,*—Nos. 3412-16. * 

-. Institution of Electrical Engineers,—Journal, Vol. XXII,•No. 

104; and Index to Vol. XXI. 

. .. . List of Officers and Members, corrected up,to 31st. 

January, 1893. 

—-—, Nature,-*Vol. XLVII, Nos. 1220-24. 

——— Royal Astronomical Society,—IVfonthly Notices, Vol. LIU, 
Nos. 4 and 5. 

—-—. Royal Geographical Society,—Geographical Journal, Vo. L 
No. 4.* 

Moscow. La Soci6te Imperials des Naturalistes de Moscou,—Bulletin, 
No. 3,1892. 

Mussoorie. The Indian Forester,—Vol. XIX, No. 4. 

Paris. Revue G6ographique, Nos. 207 ct 208, 1893. 

-. Societe de Geographic,— Comptes Rendus des Seances, Nos. 

5-7, 1893. 

Pisa. La Societa Toscana di Scienze Naturali,—Atti, Processi Verbal!, 
3 Dicembrc, 1892. 

Rome. La Societa Degli Spettroscopisti Italiani,—Memorie, Tome 
XXII, No. 3. . 

St. Petersburgh. Comit6 Geologique,—Bulletins, Vol. XI, Nos. 5-8, 
et Supplement an Tome XI. 

. . .. Memoires, Tome XII, No. 2. 

. . . . Russian Imperial Geographical Society,—Proceedings, Vol. 

XXIX, No. 1. 

Sydney. Linnean Society of New South Wales,—Proceedings, New 

• Series, Vol. VII, Part 3. • 

" ■■■■w " % Royal Society of New Sou^h Wales,— Journal and Proceed¬ 
ings, Vol. XXVI. 

Taiping. Perak Government,—Gasette, Vol. VI, Nos. 8-10. 

Vienna. Her X. X. Geologischen Reichsanstalt,—Verhandlungen, Nrn 
17 und 18,1892; 1,1893. 
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Library, • [Mat, 

jSooKs and Pamphlets, 
presented by the Authors , Translators , fyc. 

Dhruvao H. H. The Dawn of Indian Philosophy, Fep. 

- . The Yedic Chronology, Fcp. . ‘ 

Grierson, G. A. Notes on the District of Gaya. 8vo. Calcutta, 1893. 
———. The Inscriptions of Piyadasi, Vol. II. By E. Senart. 
Translation. (Reprinted from the Indian Antiquary). 4to. Bom¬ 
bay, 1892. 

Fuitsciie, Dr. H. Ucberdie Bestimmung der Geographischen Lange 
und Breite und der drei Elemente des Erchnagnetismus durch beo- 
haclitung zu lando sowie erdmagnetischo und geographische Mes- 
snugen an melir als tansend verschiedcnen Orton in Asien und 
Europa ausgefiihrt in den Jahren 1867-1891. 8vo. St. Petersburg, 
3893. 

Mitra, Sarat Chandra. A short Note on Burial-Customs among the 
Bhuinhar Brahmans in the Saran District. 8vo. Bombay, 1893. . 

-. On some Ceremonies for Producing Rain. 8vo. Bombay, 

1893, 

’ « 

-. On the Indian Folk-beliefs about the Tiger. 8vo. Bombay, 

1893. 

The New Reptile-House in the Calcutta Zoological Gardens 

8vo. 

Penck Dr. A. Tho construction of a Map of the World (From the 
Geographical Journal for March 1893). 8vo. London, 1893. 

jVllSCELLANEOUS PRESENTATIONS. 

Catalogue of Oriental Coins in the British Museum, Yol. X. 8vo. 
London, 1890. 

1 British Museum, London. 

Tho Report of the Carmichael Library, Benares, for 1892. 8vo. 
Benares, 1093. 

Carmichael Library, Benares. 

Report on the Lnnatio Asylums of the Central Provinces «for the year 
1892. Fcp. Nagpur, 1893. 

Returns of the Rail-borne Traffic of the Central Provinces, during the 
quarter ending 31st December, 1892. Fcp. Nagpur, 1893. * * 

Chief'Commissioner, Central Provinces. 
Whiteaves, J. F. Contributions to Canadian Paleontology, VoL I,. 
Part IV. 8vo. Ottawa, 1892. * 

Geological Surtrt or Cana&a. 
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Thurston, Edgar. History of the Coinage of the Territories of the 
East India Company in the Indian Peninsnla: and Catalogue of the 
Coins in the Madras Museum. 8vo. Madras, 1890. 

Government Central Museum, Mavras. 
North Indian Notes and Queries, Yol. II, No. 12. 4to. Allahabad, 
1893. 

Report of the Leprosy Commission in India, 1890-91. 4to. Calcutta, 
1890. 

Usha, Yol. II, No. 6. 8vo. Calcutta, 1892. 

Government of India, Home Department. 
Watt, George. A Dictionary of the Economic Products of Inclia, Vol. 
VI, Part 2. 8vo. Calcutta, 1893. . • 

Government of India, Rev. and Agri. Deptt. 
Report on the Administration of the N.-W. Provinces and Oudh for the 
year ending 31st March, 1892. Pep. Allahabad, 1893. 

Government of N.-W. P. and Oudh. 
Gazetteer of the Karnal District, 1890. 8vo. Lahore, 1892. 

Government of the Punjab. 

The Indian^onrnal of Education for April 1893. 8vo. Madras. 

Y. Kalyanarain Iyer, Esq. 
Monthly Weather Review for November 1892. Fcp. Calcutta, 1893. 
Original Meteoiological Observations of Calcutta, Allahabad, Lucknow, 
Lahore, Nagpnr, Bombay and Madras, for November 1892. Fcp 
Calcutta, 1893. m 

Meieorological Reporter to the Govt, of India. 
Bulletin of the Microscopical Society of Calcutta, Vol. II, No. 8. 8vo, 
Calcutta, 1393. 

Microscopical Society of Calcutta. 
Cateohism on Buddhism. 8vo. Berhampore, 1893. 

, . Col. II. S. OLCOTr. 

Return of Wrecks and Casualties in Indian Waters for the year 1891. 
Fcp. Calcutta, 1892. 

Poitr Officer. Calcutta. 

• ' 

Annual Report of the Sanitary Commissioner with the Government 

of India,*1891. Fcp. Calcutta, 1893. 

Sanitary Commissioner with the Govt, of India. 

j^BF^lODICALS j^HCHASBD, 

Allahabad. North Indian Notes and Queries,—Yol. Ill, No. 1. 
Braunschweig. Jahresbericht Jjjber die Fortsohritte der Chemie und 
verwan&fcer Theile anderer W issenschaften,—Heft VII, 1888; III, 
1880 * 
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ins 


Xtu met,. J*’' 


Calcutta. Indian Medical Gadtette*—-Vol. XXVIH, N^4. 

Geneva. Archives deS ScienG^R^hysigties et Naiorefl.es, N®- 3,1393. 
Gottingen. Per Konigl. Gesefleohaft det ’WifiS^rnSbhaften,—*Gdttin- 

* gisshc gclehrte Anzeigen, Nra 23-25, 1892; '1,1893. ** 

Leipzig. Annalcs der Physik nnd Chemie,—Nj 1 8, 1893. 

• . . . . . -. ■ ■ . . . Bciblatter, Nrn 2 und3,1893. 

London. The Cliomical News,—'Vol. LXVII, Nos. 1738-42. * 

-. ''Numismatic Circular,—No. 5, 1893. 

Paris. Rcvuo Scientifique,—Tome LI, Nos. 11,13-15. 

pOOK9 J’U^CHASEO. 

UsliS, Vol. II. No.*0. 8vo. Calcutta, 1892. 
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. ASIATIC SOCIETY OF BENGAL 

4 * 

k 

j^OR jl UNB, 1^93. 

* 

-*--o-or^Ob<^- -.. 


^hc Monthly General Meeting of th® A sialic Society of Bengal 
was held on Wednesday, the 7tli June, 1S93, at t>-1 » r i i*. m. 


, Dit. WIluam King, B. A., in the Chtiir. 


•i* 

The following members were* present 1 

Dr. A. W. Aleock, P. N. Bose, Esq., Babn Nohin Clinnd Bural, 
Babu Sarat Chandra Chatterjee, C. A. ^j^ierson, Esq., A. Hogg, Esq., 
The Rev. JFr. E. Lafont, C. Little, lflsq , Kumar Raines war Maliali, L. 
de Niceville, Esq., Dr. J. H. Tull Walsh. 

: • Visitors:—Dr. R. Anderson, H. Dawson, Esq., J. C. If. Johnston, 

Esq. * 

** # , 

^fhe minutes of the last meeting jvore read and confirmed. 

> 

y 

^•Twenty-six presentations were announced, details of which aro 
fjivep in the Library List appended. 


' The following gentlemen' aro candidates for election at the next 
meeting*— _ , 



^C. 1t>/ M*Dgda,..Esq.y Calcufta, by^Dfr. J; II. Tull Walsh, 

seconded Gfnersbh, Es$ 



J flGS f ’ ** **' 

IK) 1 J hath of Mr. Ji> ^"'"'tV'uud-Muson. [JUKE, 

Pandit Beni Madho Tribedi, Jodhpore, proposed by Dr. J. H. Tull 
Walsh, seconded by G. A. Grierson, Esq. 

# The following gentlemen have expressed a wish to withdraw from 
the Society :— • 

Balm Radhaballablia Chaudliuri. 

F. C. Channing, Esq., C. S. 

The Secretary reported the death of the following members :— 
James Wood-Mason, Esq., (Ordinary Member). 

Professor J. 0. Westwood (Honorary Member). 

f Mons. E.-ltenan (Honorary Member). 

Dr. A. W. Alcock read an obituary notice of tho death of Mr. 
Wood-Mason:— 

• • 

James Wood-Mason was* born in December 1846, and was educated 
at Charterhouse and Oxford, llo early evinoed an inclination towards 
Natural Science, being at first specially interested in Geology, and efen 
before his twenty-third year he had published several palmontological 
papers in tho Proceedings and in the Quarterly Journal of the Geologioal 
Society. In 1869 he came out to India $b Assistant Curator of the Indian 
Museum, for which post ho had been selected by Professor Huxley and 
Sir Joseph Hooker, and in 1870 ho becamo a member of this Society. 

Ilia interest in Natural Science was shown immediately he joined 
tho Society, when he contributed his first paper—‘ On Polydactylism 
in a Horse ’—to tho Proceedings , and was sustained throughout the whole 
twenty-two years of his membership, during tho greater part of which 
period—until he began to be incapacitated by serious organic disease— 
ho was a constant contributor to tho Proceedings and Journal. His 
papers iu the Society’s publications exhibit the comprehensive extent of 
his attainments, embodying as they do the results of original investiga¬ 
tion in most branches of Zoology and in Ethnology in its morphological 
and geological aspects. His most numerous and most important con¬ 
tributions however were upon Insects,—especially theMantidte and 
Pliasmida*—and upon tho general subject of the Crustacea, which early 
attracted him. In 1873 ho became Natural History Secretary, and 
during the greater part of*the next sixteen years, though not continu¬ 
ously, he edited Part II of the Sjpciety’s Journal with conspicuous ability 
and success. In 1887 ho was elected a Vice-President of the Society. 
Outside the limits of the Society his devotion to Zoology was marked 
with no loss distinguished ability and success, and in the coarse of his 
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official career he became Deputy Superintendent of the Indian Museum, 
Professor of Zoology and Comparative Anatomy in the Medical College, 
and'.finajly, on the retirement of Dr. Anderson in 1887, Superintendent 
of the Museum. In 1888 he was made a Fellow of the University of* 
•Calcutta. 

• I 

His record of work, outside his official routine, and beyond liis 
connexion with the Society, is a long and varied one, and embraces ex¬ 
plorations in the field, the publication of bis scientific researches, and 
economic inquiries. Although his puroly scientific work completely 
overshadows his economic work, yet his attitude to economics in tho 
proper place was not unfriendly. With the moro aggressive economists 
ho had little sympathy, believing that scienco diligently and methodi¬ 
cally pursued for its own sake would bo far more likoly to yield in¬ 
cidental benefits to civilization than would science studied disconnectedly 
for the sako of the practical man alone. In the field ho explored, in 
1872, the marine fauna of the Andamans, and again, in 1873, that of tho 
Nicobars, and in 1888 he wont for a tirafc as Naturalist on board Hor 
Majosty’s Indian Marine Survey Steamer * Investigator.’ As a result 
of«theso field excursions he added largely to our knowledge of tho life of 
the Bay ot Bengal, and greatly enriched the collections # in tho Indian 
Museum. He also, in tho courso of economic inquiries into tho Tea-bug, 
and into the Diseases of Silkworms, travelled and collected largely iu 
Assam, Cachar and Lower Bengal. 

He contributed a few papers to the Royal Zoological, and Ento¬ 
mological Societies, and a great marty to tho Annals and Magazine of 
Natural History , whjch embodied his original work not only in tho 
field of systematic and descriptive zoology, but upon morphology— 
especially the morphology of Arthropoda; upon phylogony—especially 
the phylogeny of Iusecta; upon physiology, and upon tho philosophy 
of zoology. It was in this last branch of the science that his inquir¬ 
ing, original genius found its happiest exercise, and ho was particularly 
interested in all problems as to the significance of animal organs. 
More than most systematic zoologists was he dissatisfied with tho dry 
facts of animal structure, and his desire to see through these facts into 
their origin and meaning—to make zoology really a science of living 
beings—may be said to have been a passion with him. Unfortunately 
his published work in this direction does not represent a fraction of 
<hfs accumulated knowledge, principally bdbause he had an almost 
fastidious objection to publishing anything that was not exhaustively 
complete. But this philosophical bent of his mind is amply illustrated 
by his papers on the daspers> and on the antennae , and on the femoral 
brushes of the Mantid®; on the mode inWhich the young of Astacid© 
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attach themselves to the mother; on the stridulating organs of Crus¬ 
tacea, of Arachnid a, and of Myriapoda; on sexual characters in Mol- 
liiBca; on Mimicry; on the scent-glands of Scorpion-spiders; o^^fche 
meaning of Viviparity; etc. In purely systematic zoology his prin¬ 
cipal published works were:—(l) A Catalogue of the Mant odea whici? 
was not completed at tho time of his death, and (2) A series of papers 
on tho Butterflies of the Andamans and Nicobars and of Gachar, 
written in collaboration wilh Mr. do Nicevillo. Those papers were tho 
result of work undertaken between tho years 1880-83, when Mr. do 
Nicevillo was employed on the staff of tho Museum, during which 
period lie worked with that gentleman almost* exclusively at tho Lepi- 
tloptora of tho Indian region, the result being to greatly increase tho 
collections in the* Indian Museum and to add largely to faunistic 
knowledge. In this series of papers must specially l>o mentioned a very 
curious ease of mimicry between two distinct groups of Papilios, which 
bo discovered. Another systematic work of considerable importance 
was his series of description#and illustrations of the Deep-Sea Crustacea 
dredged by the ‘ Investigator.’ IIo also had in contemplation a complete 
catalogue of the Crustacea for which, however, he had only collected 
and systematized the bibliography. • 

His principal economic work consisted of Reports on tho Tea-mito 
and other Insoct-pests, and on certain .diseases of Silkworms. He also 
formed for tho Indo-Colonial Exhibition a collection illustrative of 
Indian sericulture, for which ho received the thanks of Government. 

Ilis influence as a Naturalist extended far beyond the Muscutjj. and 
the realm of scientific literature: to beginners ho was always ready to 
give advice and assistance at any sacrifice to himself: ho had no con¬ 
tempt for amateurs, and no jealousy of fellow-workers: but he had truly 
and singly at heart the advancement of science, ns is amply shovfn by 
bis work upon the ‘ Investigator’ Zoological Reports, and by bis work 
in connexion with tho establishiftcnt of the Calcutta Microscopical 
Society—a Society' mainly of amateurs. 

His health seems never to have been really robust, and recent 
©vents show’ that ho must for many* years have been suffering from’one 
of the most debilitating and enervating of all organic diseases. Bnt it 
was not until quite tho end of last year that the outward signs of it* 
became so manifest as to arouse the anxiety of his friends. * 

Ho was in a critical state of health when he left Calcutta on the 
5th of April, and lie died on the^Sth of May, just as he was nearing^the 
Bhores of his native country. Although of late years, owing to his pro¬ 
longed absenco from England, he had no very active connexion with any 
of the learned societfbs tjhcre, yet he was a fellow of the Zoological 
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and Entomological Societies of London and of the Zoological-Botanioai 
Society of Yienna. 


• The Honorary Secretary read an obituary notice of the death of 
Professor Westwood prcjfared by Mr. E. C. Cotes:— 

By the death at a very advanced age of Professor J. 0. Westwood 
the Asiatic Society of Bengal has lost an Honorary Member who was 
the most distinguished systematic Entomologist of his day. Besides 
being Hope Professor of Zoology in tho University of Oxford, and a 
Gold Medallist of tbe Royjl Society, Profossor Westwood was appointed 
in 1883, as a special distinction, to be Honorary Life President of tho 
Entomological Society of London; whilo scientific bodies in many parts 
of the world have vied with each other in conferring honorary member¬ 
ship npon him. 

# Professor Westwood’s writings include papers upon almost every 
branch of the Arthropoda. Hagen, in bis Bibliotheca cntomologica , 
enumerates no less than three hundred and seventy-niuo entomological 
pagers which bear his name and which are all moro or less valuable, 
bnt his greatest achievement is probably the general Manual of Ento¬ 
mology which he published under tho unpretending title of “An Intro¬ 
duction to the Modem Classification*of Insects." At the timo when it was 
written this work was far in advanco of any treatise of its kind, and 
thongh half a century of unprecedented activity in Entomological 
research has sinco elnpsed, it remains a standard authority which 
no student of the subject can afford to neglect. Previous to tho ap¬ 
pearance of Westwood’s “ Introduction no complete examination had 
been made of tbe relative position which the numerous families of in- 
secta*oecttpy in tho natural series; Westwood made a minute compara¬ 
tive study of the characters upon which the .classification was based, 
and after a number of years of patient research, produced a work 
which at once placed the science of systematic Entomology upon a 
far sounder basis than it had previously occupied. 

.As a man he was unpretending in the extremo and was almost 
entirely wrapped up in bis scientific pursuits. His outspokon criticism 
of everything he disapproved made him a few enemies, but no ono who 
knew hiinintimately could avoid liking the transparent sincerity and 
kindliness of his rugged ftature, however much they might differ 
fronk him in opinion. * , x< 
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The Philological Secretary read reports on the following finds of 
Troasuro Trove CoinH:— 

Roport on 148 old coins forwarded by the Deputy Commissioner, 
* 32 

Hissa£, with his No, —, dated 7th January, 1893. 9 

1, The coins are stated to have been found in Masndpnr, Tahsil 
Hansi, District Hissar, under circumstances not further specified. The 
list, transmitted with the coins, stated them to consist of coins of 
Muhammad Shall 58, Ghiyasu-d-in Tughlaq Shah 55, Firm Shah 4, 
Abu Zafar Muhammad Shah 12, Muhammad Tughluq Slmh 1, Mnh&rak 
Shah 4,*Kutubu-d-diu 5, Balbnn Shah 5, not«known 2, JaMlu-d-dm 1; 
totgl 148. On examination, however, tliis list, of identifications turned 
out to bo incorrect?. The following is a correct statement of details:— 
The coins boloug to the following, so-called Pnthan, Sultans, of 
Delhi ; viz. — 

1, GiuvAso-n-niN Balhan 004-686 A. H.»*s 1265-1287 • 

A.D.," • 

typo as in Br. Mns. Cat., Nos. IJ5-118 and Chron. 

No. L13, indifferent specimens, of mixed metal: • 5 

IT, .TnlAWJ-n-uiN Fiudz Shah, 089-695 A. H. = 1290- 
1295 A. 1)., 

1, typo as in Ur. Mus* Cat., Nos. 146-148, and 

Chron. No. 122, two fail' and two indifferent 
specimens; of mixed metal: ... ... 4 

2, type as in Ur. Mbs. Cat., Nos. 149-150, Chron. 

No. 123, one fair and ono indifferent speci¬ 
men ; of copper, ... ... ... 2 6 

ITT, ’Almmiin Mcijammad Shah, 695-715 A. H. as 
1295-1315 A. 1)., 

1, type as in Br. Mus. Cat., Nos. 195-201, Chron. 

135, dates 7<)6', 7123, 713®, 714», 765*, all of 

mixed metal:— ... ... ... 10 

2, type as in Ur. Mus. Cat., Nos. 182-194, Chron. 

136, traces of date only legible on 14 ooins, viz., 

697', 7008, 702*, 704», 707', 709*, 710', 711'; 44 
illegible, all of copper: total ... ... 58 68 

TV, QriBU-D-MK Mubarak Shah, 716-720 A. H. as 
1316-1320 A.* D., 

1 , typo as in Br/Mus. Cat., No. 214, Chron. No. 

147, date 716®, ... ... ... 3 

2, type as in Br. Mns. Cat., No. 225-226, Chron. . 

No. 151, date 719*. 


• ■ 0 


ni 


000 


2 
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3, type as in Br. Mus. Cat., No. 215-216, Cliron. 

No. 148, date 717*, ... ... ... 1 

4, type as in Br. Hus. Cat., No. 217-220, Chron. 

No. 149, date 719*, ... ... ... ,2 

5, type as in Br. Mus. Cat., No. 223-224, not in 

Cliroii., no date, ... ... ... 1 

6, typo as in Br. Mus. Cat., No. 221-222, Cliron. 

No. 150, date 717* ... ... ... I 10 

N.B. All thoso coins are of mixed metal 
(silver and copper), except No. 2 which 
is ofi silver. • 

V, QiiiYjCgu-D-DiN Tuohlaq Shaii 720-725 A. H. = 
1320-1324 A. D., 

type as in Br. M. Cat., Nos. 249 ff., Chron. 164, 
dates: 720», 721*, 722 1 *, 723®, 724'°, 725*, 726*, 

727 8 ; illegible 12; all of mixed metal: total... 57 
N.B. The coins with tin* dates 726 and 727 
are posthumous. Thoso of dato 227 
have not been found hitherto, so far as 
I know. 

VI, Muhammad bin Tuohlaq, 725-752 A. H. as 1324- 
J351 A. D. 

1, typo as in Br. Mus. Cat., No. 280, Chron, No. 

189, dato 726', of silver 

2, type as in Chron. No. 203*(P), of copper ... 2 

Total:— ... 148 


Report on 20 old coins forwarded by the Collector of Cuttack with 

28 ' 

his letters, No. 552 G, dated — March, 1893, and No. 744 G., dated 22 


April, 3893. 

The coins are stated to have been found in the Jajpur sub-division 
by some people digging the ground. It is not known how many coins 
were found, bat thirty-two were recovered by the police from the finders; 
viz., 2 gold, and 30 silver coins. The two gold coins, and 15 of the silver 


coins, were at first forwarded to me by the Collector, but, on my request, 
th^remainder (all silver) were sent for examination afterwards. Of 
the latter, 1 retained four coins on account of their numismatic value; 


ou the other Hand, I returned to the Collector one silver coin of the first- 
sent lot, emjmg of no numismatic value; I also returned to him eleven 
coins of the second lot. Altogether twelve coins were returned to the 
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Collector, and twenty coins (viz., 2 gold and 18 silver,) wore retained, 
to be dealt with under the Treasure-trove Act. 

Of those 20 coins, one gold coin is a Venetian ducat, of Aloys. Pis&ni, 
the remainder are coins of the following Moghul emperors of Dehli: 
Aurangzib, ’A'lamgir Rani, Shah Jahan III V and Shah ’Alarm The 
following is a detailed statement:— 

I. AUitANOziu, 1060-1118, A. H. = 1659-1707, A. D. 

Type: ordinary, lettered surfaces, date 1118,51, 

„ mint DAru-l-khildfat Shahjahdnahad; a gold 

niohnr ... ... ... ... 1 

“II. ’Alamgie Ran!, IJ67-1173, A. 41. * 1754-1759, 

. A.D.. 

Type*: lettered surfaces, but date in middle of top¬ 
line, below name; a rnpeo ... ... 1 

HI. Shah Jaiian 111, 1173-74, A. H. = 1159, A. D. 

(Reigned only a few montliB.) - • 

Type: lettered surfaces, with name on top-line, 
date lost on all, except ono* mint lost in all, 
but one, which has traces of Murshidabad; • 
regnal year aliad (ono) on all ... *... 10 

IV. Shah Alan 1173-1202, A. 11. = 1759-1788, A. D. 

1. Of French and English mintage, Arkat, liko 
B. M. Cat, Nos. 123,148, dates 1173,1*; 1183,9; 

1187,12a ... ... ... Total: 5 

2. Of English mintage, Murshiddbad, liko 13r. M. 

Cat., Nos. 14-16, dates 1185,12 and 1186,12, 

with crescent mark ... ... ... 2 7 

Total ... 19 

Report on 183 ancient copper coins forwarded by Mr. J. Higgins, 
1). S. Police, Chanda, with his letters, datod 20th November 1888, 20th 
January 1889, 22nd January 1889, and 10th July 1889. 

The coins are stated to have been found in October 1888, in a 
field, in a village iu tho Rramapuri Tahsil, of the Chanda District, in 
the Central Provinces. 

They are all of copper, and show on the obverse the figure of an 
elephant standing to the tight, and carrying on his shoulders the fi^jfre 
of a -mahout ; above him there is a legend, in ancient Ndgari charac¬ 
ters, giving the name gf the king that issued the coin. The reverse 
bears the well-known symbol of Ujain, i. e. t four balls, or circles, joined 
by lines crosswise. They are coins o! the Andhra, or Andhrabhj-itya 
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dynasty, rnling on the south and north of the Narbada river. Their 
history and coinage is described by General Sir Alexander Cunningham, 
in his Coins of Ancient Indio, p. 102-111. Mr. Thomas has also de¬ 
scribed their coins in the Indian Antiquary , Vol. VI, p. 276, and Vol. 
JSC, p. 61. The exact period of their rule is still nnsottled: Sir Alex. 
Cunningham places it from A. D., 78-186. Tho coins of the present 
find belong to the following members of the dynasty: 1, Siri Sata- 
kani Gotamiputra I, 78-99, A. D. 2, Siri Pu<Jum&vi Vasithi-putra (also 
called Pujumayi, or Pudutnayi), 99-127, A. D.; 3, Siriyana S&taka^i 
Gotamiputra II, 141-170, A. D. 

The following is a detailed statement of them* 

I. Siri SItaka.ni GotamI-putiu I. The lpgond is • 

Siri Sdtakani , or Sdtakanisa; in tho latter case, 
apparently, without Siri ... ... Total: 51 

II. Siri PubumXvi V/sithI-putra. Legend: (Si)va 

Siri Tulwndvisa. The first syllable isi) of Siva is 
uncertain ; and* on Borne specimens tho name may 
be Pulamdvisa. The lotto;■ l resembles the mo¬ 
dern form of the letter d. ... ... Total: 24 

III. Siriyana Satakani GotamLputra II. Legend : 

* ta Siriyana Sdtakani * Tho first letter is illegi¬ 
ble ... ... ... Total ... 42 

IV. Thoro are a few coins with iinpcrfoct legends, vie., 

(a) , with ya(gada ?) Sdta ... ... 1 

( b ) , with Siri Kami Sal a, and ri Kann Sdta ... 2 

(c) , with raj no Fa, and jno Va ... ... 2 

(d) , with ratasa , in tho unusual place, in front of 

the elephant ... t ... ••• 1 6 

V. Besides, there are 60 coins, or parts of coins, on 
which the legend is lost, though the elephant and 

the Ujjain symbol is often fairly preserved .... 60 

Total : ... 183 

N. B. —Though the two letters v<t and ta , on the 
coins, Nos. II and III, seem fairly distinct, it is 
not improbable that the word to be supplied is 
• rdjno. There is no trace of any inscription in 
- front or below the elephant. 
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Report on 97 old wins forwarded by the Deputy Commissioner of 

-'-•’•594 • ' . *• * 

Hissar, with his No. —, dated the 6th April, 1893. 

& 


Tho coins aro stated to have been found at Badlada village, in 
the Hissar district. They consist of 3 silver. (1 broken), and 94 copper 
coins. There were also 5 broken bits of coppor. 

They are coins of tho following sc-called Pathitn Sultans of 
Delhi: Jalalu-d-din Firuz Sliah II (689-695 A. H. = 1290-1295 A. D.), 
’Alau-d-din Muhammad Shah (695-715, A H. = 1295-1315, A. D.), 
Shihabu-d-dm ’Umar Shah (715-716 A. H. = 1315-1316 A. D.), Qutbu- 
d-dln Mubarak Shall (71G-720 A. H. = lSl-6-1320 A. D.), Nasiru-d- 
din Khusru Shah (720 A. H. = 1320 A. D.); all these of the Khalji 
dynasty. Also 4hiyasu-d-din Tu gh laq Shah (720-725 A. H. = 1320- 
1324 A. D.), and Muhammad II, bin Tughlaq (725-752 A. H. = 1324- 
1351 A. D.); both of tho Tughlaq dynasty. The whole find, thus, covers 
a period of 61 years, from 1290-1351 A. D. 

The following is a detailed statement :t- 

I. JalXlu-d-d!n Fiiidz SiiXn. Typo: like B. M. Cat., • 

No. 146, and Chronicles No. 133 ; copper • ... 1 

II. ’AlIu-d-dIn Muhammad ShXu, 

1. Silver. Typo : like £. M. Cat., No. 164. Mints 

and dates lost ... ... ... 3 

2. Coppor. Type: like B. M. Cat,, No. 195, dates 

701*, 702*, 703 3 4 * , 7lli, 712 8 * , 713°, 714 3 , 715 1 ... 21 24 

III. SnmlBU-D-DfN ’Umar Siiah. Copper. Type: like 

Br, Mus. Cat., No. 205, date [7] 15 ... ... 1 

IV. Qittbu-d-d(n MobIrak ShIh, 1. Copper, square, 

like Br. Mus., Cat., No. 225, dato 719... ... 1 

2. Copper, round, lilfo Br. Mus. Cat., No. 215, dato 


3. Copper, round, like B. M. C., No. 214, date 716 3 3 

4. Copper, round, like B. M. C., No. 221, date 717 1 6 

V. Nasiru-d-tJn Knusud ShIh. Copper, likeB. M. C., 

No. 236, date [7]20 ... ... # ... 1 

4 

VI. dsnXgu-D-DfN Tughlaq ShXh, 

1. Copper, iike B. M. C., No. 249-251, dates 721®, • 

722 10 , 723 6 , 724*. 725 1 , 727 1 ,4 illegible ... 3 f " 

2. Copper, like B. M. C., No. 257, date on margin 
of one, 720; others illegible 
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*gr. 


VII. Muhammad bin Tughlaq, 

1. Copper, like B.M. G.,No.28i, dates726\ 727 6 , 

* MW III ' ’ • • • • • • ||| 


2. Copper, like B M. C., No. 278, date 725 

3. Copper, like B. M. C., No. 284, date 736 


15 

JL 

1 17 


Grand total: ... 97 


Mr. G. A. Grierson road an obituary notice of the death of Mr. 
F. S. Growse:— 

The Counoil regret to* have to report the death on the 19tfi of last 
May of Mr. Frederick Salmon Growse C. I. E., M. A., at the age of 56, who 
was for thirty years a member of this Society. Mr. Growso was born in 
the year 1836 and was educated at Oriel and Queen’s Colleges, Oxford, 
where he was a scholar of his College, and took tho degieo of M. A. 
Be entered tho Bengal* Civil Service in 1860, was elected a member of 
this Society in the year 1861, and commenced contributing to tho 
Journal and Proceedings some six years afterwards. His first paper, 
“ On the Transliteration of Indian Alphabets in the Homan Character ,” ap¬ 
peared in the Journal for the year 1867. For somo years ho principally 
devoted himself to assisting in the task then lately undertaken by tho 
Society of producing a correct edition of the Prithiraj RAysA of Chand 
Bardai, his last paper on this subject appearing in the year 1878. In 
the course of his researches, he became involved in a controversy with 
Mr. John Beames, as to the principles on which a scientific edition and 
translation of the poem should be prepared. Tho arguments of both 
scholars will be found duly recorded in tho Journal , but are now of littlo 
more than academical value, as it is has since been ascertained that tho 
poem is a modem forgery. 

In the meantime tho exigencies, of tho public service had taken 
Mr. Growse to MathurA, with which district his name is indissolubly 
connected. The Journal of the Society and the Indian Antiquary con¬ 
tain numerous papers on the holy land of Krishna-worshippers, full of 
most valuable information about the country and its people, their beliefs 
and religious customs. These papers were subsequently collected in 
one of his more important works, “ Mathura: a District Memoir .” Mr. 
Groprse was transferred to Bulandshahr in 1878, where he remained 
for {feme six years, being then transferred to Fatehpur where he 
finished Ms career of Indian service in the year 1891. On both oi 
these districts he wrote admirable monographs, viz :—“ Bulandshahr: 
or Sketches of an Indian District, Social, Histoi’ical, and Architectural ,” 
and ** A Supplement to the * Fatehpur Gazetteer .’ ” 
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Daring bis residence at Mathurd Mr. Growse became an earnest 
student of Indian Architecture, and on his transfer to Bnlandshahr 
ho was enabled to put the lessons which he had learned into practice. 
He fo^nd Bulandshahr a mean little place, and left it in 1884, the most 
architectural modern town of its sizo in the North-Western Provinces! 
Tho improvements effected are recorded in a beautifully illustrated 
work published in 1880, entitled “ Indian Architecture of To-day , as ex¬ 
emplified in New Buildings in the Bulundshahr District.” 

In tho year 1876, there appeared in tho Journal of the Society 
from Mr. Growse’s pen, an article entitled, “ The Prologue to the lia- 
m&yanaef TnM I)ds: a Specimen Translation This was the first public 
intonation of the task to Avliioh Mr. Growse had lately applied him¬ 
self—the translation of tho famous epic of the great poet of Oudh. 
It is on this translation that Mr. Growso’s fame will rest in this coun¬ 
try. It has made his namo known wlierovcr the worship of Rama 
prevails, and his translation, tho first volume of which was issued in 
1880, is eagerly sought fo# and bought by English-knowing natives 
throughout North-Western India. The wftrk has been frequently 
re-print cd, and the elegance of its Btyle and tho general accuracy which 
distinguishes it have been frequently publicly recognisecf by the best 
critics. To Europoan students of the Hindi language the work has 
been invaluable, and it has materially assisted later labourers in their 
researches in tho same field. 

When Mr, Growso retired from Government Service in 1891, his 
frionds hoped that his newly-fouiffi leisure would onahle him to continuo 
those studies by which ho had rendered his name conspicuous, and by 
which lie had added lustre to the Society of which he was so long a 
member. In losing him, tho world of Oriental literature has lost a 
fellow-labourer whose work, in its own peculiar sphere, was conscientious 
and thorough, and at the same time frequently graced by an eminently 
artistic style. 

The Secretary read a circular from the Royal Society of New 
South Wales, enumerating prizes to be given for original researches 
on certain subjocts connected with Australia. This can foe seen in the 
Society’s Office. 

The Secretary stated that the Council proposed to discontinue the 
opening of the library between 7 to 9 a. u. The Assistant Libra rian to 
attend the library from 10-30 A. m. to 5-30 p. m. 

Mr. C. Little moved and Dr. A. W. Aleock seconded, that the 
question be postponed and that it be referred to the Council far reconsi¬ 
deration. 
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The Secretary read a circular from the Microscopical Society of 
Calcutta announcing the dates of .their General Meetings to be, 10th 
July, l^sth August and 11th September 1893.' 

• Mr. L. de Niceville exhibited two boxes of butterflies collected by 
Mr. W. Doherty in New Guinea, also a pair of Pollinia of an Orchid 
removed from the eyes of one of the butterflies and mounted as a micros¬ 
copic slide, and made some remarks on them:— 

“ I pass round for the inspection of the members present this even¬ 
ing two boxos of butterflies collected in New Guinea by that intrepid 
traveller and naturalist, «Mr. William Doherty, of Cincinnati, United 
States of America, who has devoted tho last fifteen years of his life to 
collecting natural history objects in tho East, more especially insects, 
and has iu the course of his travels visited nearly every island in tho 
Malay Archipelago, from Sumatra on the west to New Guinea on tho 
east. The first box contains specimens from Humboldt’s Bay, on tho 
north of New Guinea at about tho 141st® meridian; the second box 
specimens from Andai, Nr-W. New Guinea. Comparatively few col- 
loctions have been made ou tho north coast of this great island, so tho 
specimens iftay perhaps be of interest to some of the members present. 

I also pass round a microscopic slide which contains two pollinia 
which I removed, one from the middle of the convex surface of each 
oye of one of the butterflies (Papilio pandion , Wallace) now exhibited 
from Andai, The butterfly is a malo and must, one would think, 
have suffered considerable inconvcnkmco from the presence of those 
pollinia attached to his eyes. As you will see, they are nearly half 
an inch in length (11 mms.), and consist of an oval disc by which they 
attach themselves firmly to any object which may touch them, tho 
disc being covered with a viscid matter which drieB in a very little 
while (Darwin says, in a few minutes); a lengthened straight stem 
called a caudicle; and tho brush-lxke head which is composed of tho 
pollen-grains proper. Considerable force was required to remove each 
pollinium, and from the fact of their being so firmly attached I very 
mueh doubt if any butterfly could unaided get rid of them. Each 
pollinium projected forwards from the eye in a line with the axis of 
the body of the insect, the two pollinia being placed symmetrically. 
I shewed the slide to Dr, David Prain of the Royal Botanic Garden, 
fj^bpur, but all he could tell me about it is that- tho pollinia be¬ 
longed to some Orchid, but he would not even guess as to the genus of 
the plant. A vast mass of most interesting information on the subject 
generally will be found in Mr. Charles Darwin’s work, “ Tho various 
C^ntrivWKtes by which Orchids are Fertilised by Insects," to which book 
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I may refor any on© especially interested in the snbjeot. The book, how¬ 
ever, is not in the Librai;y of thb Asiatic Society, and I have to thank 
Dr. King for the loan of a copy from Shibpttr. I may add, in conclusion, 
that I Ijave probably sot out with my own hands 30,000 or 40,000 but¬ 
terflies, but this New Guinea Papilio is the onlpr one that I have found* 
with the pollinia of an Orchid attached to it.’* 

The following papers were read:— 

1. On some neivly-recordcd Corals from the Indian Seas,—By A. W. 

Alcock, Esq., M.B., C.M.Z.S., Officiating Superintendent of the Indian 
Museum. * * 

<Thc paper will.be published in the Journal, Part II. 

2. A brief account of Bhdsleara, and of the works written and the 

discoveries made by him,—By the late BAi'd 1 )eva S'astri. Communicated 
by the Philological Secretary. « « 

The paper will be publishdd in the Journal, Part I. 

• 

3. Materials for a Flora of the Malayan Peninsula (No. 5), — By 
G io o roe Kino, Esq., M.B., L L.D., E.Ii.S., C.I.E., Superintendent of 
the Jloyal Botanic Carden , Calcutta. 

The paper will be published in tin; Journal, Part II. 


jwlBRARY. 

Tho following additions liavc been made to the Library since tho 
meeting held in May last:— 

Jransactions, Proceedings and Journals, 

Presented by the respective Societies and Editors. 

Bombay. Bombay Natural History Society,—Journal, Vol. VII, No.’ 4. 

-. The Indian Antiquary,—Vol. XXII, Parts 262- 04. 

Calcutta. Asiatic Society of Bengal,—Proceedings, Nos. 2-6,189? 

--. Journal, Part I, No. 1, 1893. 

1 -.-*. Part II, No. 1,1893. 

- ■ — ■ -• -. Part III, No. 1,1893, 

-. Indian Engineering,—Vol. XIII, Nos. 18-22. 

. • Maha-Bodhi Society,—Journal, Vol. II, No. 1. 

Photographic Society of India,—Journal, Vol. VI, No. 6, 
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Chicago, HI. The American Antiquarian and Oriental Journal,—Vol. 
XV, No. 2. . , * ** . 

Colombo. Ceylon Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society,—Journal, Yol. 
XII. 

•Florence. La Society Africana d’ Italia,—Bullettino, Tome YI1I, 
Faso 6-8. 

—. La Soeieta Italiana di Anthropologia, Etnologia o Psicologia 

Comparata,—Archivio per *L’ Antropologia o la Etnologia, Tome 
XXII, Fasc. 3. 

Hague. Koninklijk Instifcuut voor do Taal-, Land- on Volkonkunde van 
Nedonlandsch-Indiijdragen tot do Taal- Land- en VoHcenkunde 
van Nederlandsch Indio, Deel VIII, Aflevering 2. , 

Havre. Societe de Geographic Commerciale du* Havre,—Bulletin, 
Mars—Avril, 1893. 

Leipzig. Der Doutschen Morgonlandischcn Gesellschaft,—Abliandlun- 
• gen fiir die Kunde dos Morgenlandos, Band IX, No. 4. 

■ 1 Der Koniglich Siiehsischon Gesdllschaft der Wissonschaftcn 
zu Leipzig,—Borichte', Phil-Hist Classe, III, 1892. 

London. The Academy,—Nos. 1094-98. 

-. T^ie Athenoeum,—Nos. 3417-21. 

-■. Geological Society,—Quarterly Journal, Yol. XLIX, Part. 2. 

■ ' • —.— . Institution of Electrical Engineers,—Journal, Vol. XXII, 

' No. 105. 

-. Nature,—Vol. XLVII, Nos. 1206, 1225-29. 

— ■ . . . Royal Asiatic Society of Grbat Britain and Ireland,—Journal, 

Part II, 1893. 

-. Royal Astronomical Society,—Monthly Notices, Vol. LIII, 

No. 6. 

—. Royal Geographical Society,—Geographical Journal, Vol. I, 
No. 5. 

Zoological Society of London,—Proceedings, Part IV, 1892. 

-. —.. . Transactions, Vol. XIIT, Part 5. 

Manchester. Manchester Literary and Philosophical Society,—Memoirs 
• and Proceedings, Vol. VII, No. 1. 

Moscow. La*Societe Imperials des Naturalistes de Moscou,—Bulletin, 
No. 4,1892. 

Mussoorie. The Indian Forester,—Vol. XIX, No. 5. 

Nay Haven. American Oriental Society,—Journal, Vol. XV, No. 3. 

.." , Connecticut Academy of Arts and Sciences,—Transactions, 

Vol. VIH, Part 2; IX, 1. 

Paris. Soci6td de Geographic,^—Comptes Rendus des Stances, Nos. 
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Rome. La Society Degli Spettroseopisti Italiani,—Memorie, Tome 
XXII, Na 4. 

Santiago. La Society Scientifiqne da Chili,—Actes, Tome II, No. 3. 

St. Pe^rsburgh. Horti Petropolitani,—Acta, Tomas XII, Fasc. 2. 

-. Russian Imperial Geographical Society,—Proceedings, Volf 

XXVIII, No. 6; XXIX, 2. 

Der Rassisch-Kaiserlichen Mineralogischon Gesellschaft zu 
St. Peterburg,—Verhandlungon, Band XXIX. 

Sydney. Linnean Society of New South Wales,—Proceedings, Vol. 
VII, Part 4. 

Taiping.% Perak Government,—Gazette, Vol.*VT, Nos. 11 and 12. 

Tokyo. Impcrial t University of Japan,—Journal of tho College of 
Scicnco, Vol. VI, Part 1. 

Trieste. La Sociota Adriatica di Scienze Natural! in Trieste,—Bol- 
lcttino, Tome XIV. 

Turin. La R. Accademia della Scienzo di Torino,-•-Atti, Tome XXVfll, 
Nos. 4-8. 

Vienna. Der K. K. Gcologischen RoichsansfTalt,—Verhandlungon, Nrn. 
2-5, 1803. 

Wellington. Polynesian Society,—Journal, Vol. II, No. 1. 

Zurich. Der Naturforsehonden Gesellschaft in Zurich,—Vierteljahr- 
schrift, Band XXXVII, Nrn. 3 usd 4. 

J3ooks and ^amphlets, 

Presented by the Authors , Translators , SfC. 

Bysack, Gacr Das. Some Neglected Indian Records. 8vo. 

RXy, PuatXi’A Chandra. The Mahabharata, translated into English 
Prose, Part LXXIX. 8vo. Calcutta, 1893. 

SjCstri, PAibiT Hrishi Ki?6a. The Sanskrit Critical Journal for Feb¬ 
ruary and March, 1893. 8vo..Calcutta, 1893. 

Svoboda, Dr. W. Die Bewohner dos Nicobaren-Archipels, nach eigo- 
nen Beobachtungen, aelteren und ncueren quellen (Separat-Ab- 
druck aus “ Internationales Archiv fur Ethnographio,” Bd. V Tind 
VI). 4to. Leyden, 1893. 

Miscellaneous Presentations, 

* 

Resolution on the Revenue Administration of tho Central Provinces for 
the year 1891-92. Fcp. Nagpqr, 1893. ^ 

Triennial Report on the working of $ie Government Charitable Dis¬ 
pensaries in the Central Provinces for tho year 1892. Fcp. Nag¬ 
pur, 1693. 

Ghjef Commissioner, Central Provinces; 

* 
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Catalogue de la Bibliotheque de fou Ahmed Vefyk Pacha. 4to. Con¬ 
stantinople, 1893. 

CURATEUR DE LA SUCCESSION DE FEU AlFMED Ve'fYK PACHA. 
Shelton, £. M. The Cultivation of Wheat in Queensland (Bulletin, 

* Department of Agriculture, Brisbane, No. 22). 8vo. Brisbane, 
1893. 

Department of Agriculture, Brisbane. 
Report of the Secietary of Agriculture of the United States for 1891. 
8vo. Washington, 1892. 

Department of Agriculture, United States. 
Annual Report on the Lunatic Asylums of Bengal for the,year 1892. 

Pep. Calcutta, 1893. . « 

Returns of the Rail and River-borne Trade of Bengal during the quarter 
ending the 31st December 1892. Pep. Calcutta, 1893. 

Government of Bengal. . 

The Indian Antiquary for March and April 1893. 4t.o. Bombay, 1893. 

Government of InT>ia, Home Department. 
Catalogue of Notices to Mariners, issued during the year 1892. 8vo. 

• 1893. 

Government of India, Marine Department. 
Census of India, 1891. General Tables for British Provinces and 
Peudatory States, Vol. I. Ffcp. London, 1892. 

^ Government of India, Rev. and Agri. Department. 
Results of Observations of the fixed Stai’s made with the Meridian 
Circle at the Government Observatory, Madras, in the years 1877, 
1878, and 1879, Vol. VI. 4to. Madras, 1893. 

Government Observatory, Madras. 

The Indian Journal of Education for May 1893. 8vo. Madras, 1893. 

V. Kalyanaram Iver, Esq. 

Serrurier, L. Prof. Schlegel’s Zoogpnaamdo Kritiek van hot Japanscli- 
Nedorlandsch en Japanseh-Engelsch Woordenboek, Deel III. Svo. 
Leyden, 1893. 

Koninklijk Instituct voor de Taal- Land- en Volkenkunde 

van Nederlandsch-Indie, Hague. 

Leskien, August. Untersuchungen fiber Quantitat und Betonung in den 
f Slavisohen Sprachen (Des XIII. Bandes dcr Abbandlungen dor 
. Philologisch-Historischn Classe der Kopigl. Sachsischen Gesel- 
* "‘Isohaft der Wissenschaften, Nr, VI). 4to. Leipzig, 3893. 

Voigt, Moritz. Ueber die Leges Inliae Iudiciorum Privatorum and 
Publioorum j(Des XIII. Bandes der A-bHandlungen der Philolo- 
giseh-Historischen Classe der'.Konigl. Sachsischen Gesellschaft 
der Wissenschaften, Nr. V). 4to. Leipzig, 1893. 

Der Kqnigl. Sachsischen Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften, 

Leipzig. 
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Monthly Weather Review for December 1892. 4to. Calcutta, 1893. 

Onginal Meteorological Observations of Calcutta, Allahabad, Lucknow, 
Lahore, Nagpur, Bombay and Madras, for December 1892. 

Meteorolouical Reporter to titf Government op India. 

Gunda'M Be'la de. La Regnlarisation des Portos do For et ties autre^ 
Cataraetcs du bas Danube (V &me Congreprdntcrnationnl de Naviga¬ 
tion Jutoricnrc, Paris, 1892). 8vo. Pnris, 1892. 

La Socie''j e' up Gk'ographie Hongroisk a Budapest. 

General Report on the Operations of tlio Survey of India Department 
during 1891-92. Fop. Calcutta, 1893. 

Surveyor General op India, 

Report of the President of Yale tlnivcrsity for the yeai ending Decem¬ 
ber 31.st, 1892.. 8vo. New Haven, 1893. 

* Yali ITmvlrmh 

Periodicals Purchased. . 

Allahabad. North Iudinn itfbtes and Queries^—Vol. 1T1, No. 2. 

Calcutta. Indian Medical (la/.ette,—Vol. XXVIII, No. 5. 

Geneva. Archives dos Sciences Physiques et Naturc^es,—Tome 
XXIX, No. 1. 

Leipzig. Annalen dor Phjsik und Chemie,—Band XLV1II, JIeft4; 
XLIX, 1. 

-. . . Beibliitler, Band XVII, Stiidk 4. » 

London. Tho Chemical Nows,—Vol. LXVH, Nos. 1743-47. 

-i—. Numismatio Circular,—No. G, 1893. 

Paris. Revue Seientifique,—Tomo LI, Nos. IG-20. 



PROCEEDINGS 



The Monthly General Meoting of the Asiatic Society of Bengal was 
held on Wednesday, the 5th July, 1893, at 9-15. r.M. 

L. de Nice'ville, Esq. k F.E.S., in the Cliair. 

• Tie following members were present:— 

Dr. A* W. Alcock, G. A. Gncisoii, Esq., A Hogg, Esq , T H 
Holland, Esq., Dr. W. King, C. Little, Esq , Kumar Rameswar Maliali, 
G. R. Marriot, Esq., R. D. Oldham, Esq., Dr. J. H. Tall Walsh, 0. R. 
Wilson, Esq. , 

- Visitors :—Dr. R. Anderson, W. J. Simmons, Esq 

The minutes of the last meeting woro road and confirmed. 

Forty-two presentations were announced, details of wliioh are given 
in tho Library List appended. 

The following gentlemen, duly proposed and seconded at the last 
meeting of the Society, were bailotted for and elected Ordinary Mem¬ 
bers :— 

B&bn Radbikaraman Chatterji. 

’ 0. D. Mangos, Esq. 

Pandit Beni Madho Tribedi. 

The following gentlemen are candidates for eleotion at tho next 

meeting ? v • 

Edward O’Brien, Esq., ChS., * Deputy ^Commissioner of Kangra, 
proposed by, M. L. Dames, Esq^-eeotftided by Dr. A. W. Alcock. 

,Bibu/ Surear Chandra Samajpatii, pdibor, ^Sahitya” proposed by 
B&btt Rajanik&nta Gupta, ‘Seconded *®b^ Pandit Hava Piasad Sastri. 


128 > Report of the Philological Committee. [July, 

The following gentleman has expressed a wish to withdraw from 

the Society:— 

Babu Hari Charan Bastt. 

The Chairman reported that Dr. A. F. R. Hoernle had accepted 
the office of Vice-President, and Mr. C. Little a seat on the Council 
of the Society. 

The Chairman also reported that tho Budget drawn up by the Phi¬ 
lological Committee, shewing the expenses on tho “Bibliotheca Indica,” 
togethor with a list shewing tho order in which tho manuscripts should 
bo editei^had been accepted by the Council, with a request that a 

similar Budget be drawn up in December every year. 

• 

PTiOCEKDINGS OF A MEETING OF TIIE PHILOLOGICAL 
COMMITTEE OF THE ASIATIC SOCIETY OF BENGAL. 

Held on Thursday, June 8lh, 1803. • 

• Present : 

G. A. Grierson, Esq., Hon. Phil. Sccy. Babu Pratapa Chandra Ghosha. 
Pandit Kara Prasad S'astri, ditto. Babu Gaur Das Bysak. • 

REPORT: • 

We recommend that, for the present year, 1893, the following Budget 
for the “ Bibliotheca Indica ” be adopted, and that none of the items of 
expenditure be in any way exceeded. Wo further recommend that for 
future years a similar Budget be prepared at the commencement of the 
year by this Committco. • 

Budget for the remaining months of 1893. 

IUcckipts. bs. a. r. Disbursements. bs. a. p. 

Hiilrmce in hand . 618 0 0 Editing charges duo ... 760 0 0 

Government grant from May Printing charges duo 716 0 0 

to December . 6,000 0 0 Tattva Chintamatyi.. 300 0 0 

Tnl’si S&t’sai. 300 0 0 

Drihad-dharma Purina ... 800 0 0 

G,l»18 0 0 8vayambhfipar6oa . 850 0 0 

Pag Sam Thi 8’in . 450 0.0 

Markandeya Parana ... ... 600 0 0 

Ain-i-Akbori.1,200.0 0 

Ny&ya-vartika . 800 0 0 

Apn-bhashyu.• ... 800 0 0 

JTofe— Commentaries on ten Arabic 

No acoonnt baa been taken of the salo- Poems ... . 800 O Q 

proceeds of books, ns they cover the Kalpalata .459 q q 

establishment, postage, and otbor charges. For payment of old debts for . ■ 

incomplete works ... 320 (?0* 

_ , Bs. 6,646 0 0 

Balance 73 0 0 


Bs. 6,618 0 0 
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1893.] Circular from the Smithsonian Institution, 


The following books have been stopped for want of funds or other 
reasons; 'We recommend that these should be undertaken on the first 
opportunity 

1. Chaturvarga Chintamani. 

2. Sher Pl^yin. 

3. Taittiriya Saiphita. 

4. Saipkluiyana S'rauta Sdtra. 

5. Madsir-ul-Umara. 

6. Ny&ya Kusumanjali. 

7. * S'ri Bhdshya. 

8. Yogini Tantra. 

9. Katantra. 

10. Atharvana Upanishads. 

11. Apastaxnba S'rauta Sutra. 

12. Lalita Yistara (English Translation). 

• 13. Sufruta. 


With regard to future, publications, we recommend that a list be 
drawn up, showing, in order of urgency, works which tho Society desires 
to publish in the “ Bibliotheca Indica.” As new works are proposed to bo 
published, they can be inserted in their proper place in the list. 

We append the following list, which we have drawn up in order of 
urgency, of books which it has been proposod to publish, and recommend 
that it may be adopted and adhered to. We cannot hopo to publish 
works in the order given in every cage, as we cannot find at tbo samo 
time a competent editor and a sufficiency of manuscripts. When, there¬ 
fore, it is found impossible to publish an earlier number, the next in tho 
list should be taken up, and so on, till a suitablo work is found. 


1. Aitareya Brahmana. 

2. Hiranya KeSi Sdtra (Sranta). 

3. Baudhdyana Sdtra (S'rauta). 

4. Akbamdmah (Translation). 

3. Vipdka Sdtra. 

6. ‘$atMhamma Kathd Sdtta. 

7. Saddharma Pundarika. 

8. l^untakhab-ul-Taw&rfkh. 

•9. Tawarikh i Yamini. 

4(1, i&w&rikh i Wassaf. 


11. Tdj-ul-Maasir. 

12. Nakd u’l Farazdak Jarir, 

1 13. Karana Grantha. 

14. Bhattotpala’s Commentary on 

the Bfihat Saiphita. 

15. Ydjnavalkya Gita. 

16. Katha-kosha. 

17. Kala-viveka. 

18. Charaka. 


The Secretary read a circular from the “ Smithsonian Institution,” 
Washington, enumerating prizes to. be givelf in connection with the 
“ Hodgkins* Fund.” This can be seen in the Society’s office. 
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*■' *** 

Mr. C. Little gave notice of the following proposal, which he in¬ 
tends to bring forward at the next meeting of the Society: 

“ That the meeting hoar be changed from 9-15 P.M. to 9-30 P.M." 

Thfe following papers were road :— 

1. Note on some methods of preparing botanical specimens , communi¬ 
cating Memoranda by Messrs. C. Maries, F.L.S., and R. Pantling.— 
IUj D. Piuin, Esq., M.B. 

2. On some Actiniaria from the Indian Seas.—By A. Alcock, Esq., 
M.B., C.M.Z.S., Superintendent of the Indian Museum. 

These papers will bo published in tho Journal, Part II. 


JLibf^af^y. 

Tho following additions have been mado to Ihe Library since fhe 
mo'-ting hold in Jano last:—* 

Jfransactions, ^proceedings and • 

presented by the respective Societies and Editors. 

Baltimore. Johns Hopkins University,—Circulars, Vol. XII, No. 105. 
Berlin. Dor Koniglich Proussischen Akademie der Wissenschaften zu 
Berlin,—Sitzungsbcrichto, XLI-LY. 

Bordeaux. L’Academic nationals -des Sciences, bolles-lottres ot Arts do 
Bordoanx,—Actes, Tome LIT, Nos. 1-4; LIII, 1 et 2. 

Brussels. La Society Entomologique de Belgique,—Annales, Tome 
XXXIV ct XXXV. 

Calcutta. Geological Survey of India,—Records, Vol. XXVI, Part 2. 

- - - Indian Engineering,—Vol. XIII, Nos, 23-25; XIV, 1. 

Maha-Bodhi Society,—Journal, Vol. II, No. 2. 

—- . Photographic Society of India,—Journal, Vol. VI, No. 6. 

Chicago, Ill. The American Antiquarian and Oriental Journal,—Vol. 

XV, No. 3. ' • 

Frankfort a/o. Des Naturwissenschaftlichen Vereins des Reg -Bez 
Frankfurt,—Helios, Jahrg X, Nr. 9. 

-• -• Societatura Litterro, Jahrg VI, Nm 11 and 12. 

Ithaca. Cornell University—Library Bulletin, Vol. Ill, No. 3. . . 

Leipzig. Der Deutschen Morgenlandischen Gesellohaft,—Zeitschrift 
Band XLVII, Heft 1. ' 

-Der Koniglich Siiohsischen Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften 

zu Leipzig,—Math.-Phy classe, Verhandlungen, 1, 1893. 
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London. The Academy,—Nos. 1099-1102. 

- . The Athenaeum,— Nob. 3422-3425. 

.. Anthropological Institute of Great Britain and Ireland,— 

Journal, Yol. XXII, No. 3. # 

Institution of Electrical Enginoers,—Journal, Yol. XXII, No. 

106. 

. . Institution of Meclianioal Engineers,—Proceedings, No. 3, 

1892. 

1 ■ • Nature,—Vol, XLVIII, Nos. 1230-1233; and Index to Vol. 
XLYI1. 

-• Royal Astronomical Society,—Monthly Notices, Ys>l, LI1I, 

No. 7. . 

-. Royal Geographical Society,—Geographical Journal, I, 

No. 6. 

-. Royal Institution of Great Britain,—Proceedings, Vol. XIII, 

• Part 3. • 

-. Royal Microscopical Socioty,—Jortrnal, Part I, LS93. 

-■. Zoological Society of London,—Proceedings, Part I, 1893. 

—,--, Transactions, Yol. XIII, Part 6. 

Lyon. La Soci6t6 d’ Anthropologic do Lyon,—Bulletin, Tomo XT. 
Mexico. La Sociedad Cietifica Antonio Alzate,”—Memorias y Revista, 
Tomo YI, Nos. 7 ot 8. • 

Munich. Der K. b. Akadcmio dor Wissenchaften zu Munchen,—Sit- 
zungsberichte, Math-PhyB cl. Heft III, 2891; I-II, 1892. 

—. -• -. Philos. Yhilol u hist cl. Heft III-V, 1891; 

I-II, 1892. 

Abhandlungen, Hist classo. Band XX Abth. 1. 
Math-Phys cl. Band XVII, Abth. 3. 
Pliilos. Pliilol cl. Band XIX, Abth. 3. 
Mussoorie. The Indian Forester,—Vol. XIX, No. 6. 

Nantes. La Society des Sciences Nalurolles de L’ Ouest do la France_ 

Bulletin, Tome II, Nos. 3 et 4. 

Naples. La Society Africana d* Italia,—Bollettino, Anno XII, Fasc. 3-4. 
Paris. La Society d’ Anthropologie de Paris,—Bulletins, Tome ill 
Fasc. 3. • ' 

■ . . Journal Asiatique,—Tome XX, Nos. 2 et 3. 

— .— ♦ Mus£e Guimet,—Annales, Tome XXII et XXIII. 

t- t— • —. Revue de V Hiatoire des Religions, Tome XXV No 

3; XXVI, 1-3. 

- - • Du Museum d’ Histoire Naturelle,—Nonvelles Archives 3° Serie 

Tome III et IV. 

—. Soddtd de Geographic,—Comptes Rendus des Stances, Nos. 10 
et 11,1893. • 
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Paris. La Soci&e Zoologique de France,—Bulletin,fkraie XVII, No. 8, 

■ « 1 " M6moires, Tome V, No. 5. 

Pisa. La Society Toscana di Scienze Natural!,—Atti, 5 Febbraio—5 
Marzo, 1893. 

Rome. La Societa JDqgli Spettroscopisti Italiani,—Memorie, Tome XXII/ 
No. 5. * 

St. Potersburgh. L’ Academio Imperialo des Sciences de St. Peters¬ 
burg,—Memoires, VIP scrie, Tome XXXVIII, No. 14; XL, 1. 

Taiping. Perak Government,—Gazetto, Vol. VI, Nos. 13-15. 

Vienna. Der Kaisorlichen Akademie der Wissonschafton,—Almanach, 
1892k 

-. -. Archiv fur osterreichische Geschicbte, Band LXXVIII, 

*Heft i. 

-. -. Denkscbriften, Phil*Hist cl. Band XLI. 

■■■ -. Oesterreicbischo Gescbichts-Quollen, Band XLVI, Abth 

2;XLVII, 1. 

»■ -. Sitzungsbomchte, Math-Naturw cl. Abtb. I, Band 0, 

Heft 8-10 ; Cl, 1-6; II a, C, 8-10; Cl, P-5; II b, C, 8-10; Cl, 1-5, 
III, C, 8-10; Cl, 1-5. 

- 1 -- -- Phil-hist., cl. Band CXXVI. * 

- - Dor Anthropologisehen Gesellsckaft in Wien,—Mittbeilungcn, 

Band XXIII, Heft 1. 

j3oOKS AND ^AMPHLETS, 
presented by the Authors, Translators, 8fc. 

Greeven, R. Tho Heroes Five (Pancbon Pir), an attempt to collect 
some of tho songs of the “ Pachpirya ” Ballad-mongers in the 
Benares Division. 8vo. Allahabad, 1893. 

Mas, Edward Horace. A Dictionary of the Central Nicobarese Lan¬ 
guage (English-Nicobarese and Nicobarese-English). 8vo. Lon¬ 
don, 1889. 

Ray, Pratapa Chandra. The Mahabharata, translated into English 
Prose. Part LXXX. 8vo. Calcutta, 1893. 

Sastri, Pandit Hrishi KcsnA. The Sanskrit Critical Journal for May 
1893. 8vo. Calcutta, 1893. 

JVllSCELLANEOUS PRESENTATIONS. 

Hertz, Wilhelm. Gedaohtnisrede auf Konrad Hofmann. 4to. 
Munich, 1892. 

Reber, F. y. Kurfiirst. Maximilian I. von Bayern als Gemaldesam- 
mler. 4to. Munich, 1892. 
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Seelxobr, Hugo. #T7eber allgomeine Probleme der Moohanik des Him* 
rnels. 4to. Munich, 1892. . ^ 

WacfKbBiK, N. Weber idle Stoffe and die Wirkang der griechisohen 
Tragodie. 4to. Munich, 1891. , 

• Deb K. B. Akadkmir der Wissenschaften zu Munchen. 

The Thirty-fifth Annual Report of the Trade and Commerce of Chicago, 
for the year ending December 31st, 1892. 8vo. 

Board of Trade, Chicago. 

Report of the Sanitary Commissioner of the Central Provinces, for the 
year 1892. Pep. Nagpur, 1893. 

Report on the Jails of thd Central Provinces for the yoar P3&2. Fcp. 

Nagpur, 1893. . 4 

Report on the Judicial Administration (Civil) of the* Central Provinces, 
for the year 1892. Fcp. Nagpur, 1893. 

Chief Commissioner, Central Provinces. 
Ba«ley, F. M. A companion for the Queensland Student of Plant life. 
8vo. Brisbane, 1893. • 

* Department of Agriculture, Brisbane, 
Catalogue de la Biblioth6que de feu Ahmed Vefyk Pacha. 4to. 
Constantinople, 1893. 

Director of Public Instruction, Bengal. 
Administration Report on the Jai4s of Bengal for the yoar 1892. Fcp. 
Calcutta, 1893. 

Census of India, 1891. Vols. Ill and IY. Tlio Lower Provinces of 
Bengal and their Feudatories. Fcp. Calcutta, 1893. 

Reports of the Alipore and Hazaribagh Reformatory Schools, for the 
year 1892. Fcp. Calcutta, 1893. 

Report on the Legal Affairs of the Bengal Government, for the year 
1892-93. Fcp. Calcutta, 1893. 

Government of Bengal. 
The Indian Antiquary for May and June, 1893. 4to. Bombay, 1893. 
North Indian Notes and Queries for April and May 1893. 4to. Alla¬ 
habad, 1893. 

• Government of India, Home Department. 

Guides to Commercial Collections of 1892. No. 1 (Imperial Institute 
Series). 8vo. Calcutta, 1893, 

Hoernle, Dr. A. F. R. The Bower Manuscript: Facsimile leaves, Nagari 
. , transcript, Romanised transliteration and English translation with 
notes. 4to. Calcutta, 1893. 

Taw Sein-Ko. A Preliminary Study of the Po-u-daung Inscription of 
Sinbyuyin, 1774 A.D. (Reprinted from the Indian Antiquary). 4to. 
Bombay, 1893. 

Government of India, Rjev, and Agbi. Department. 
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Hourly Meteorological Observations made at the Madras Observatory, 
from January 1856 to February 1861. 4to. Madras, 1893. 

Government or Madras, 

Gazetteer of tbo Gurdaspur District, 1891-92. 8vo. Lahore, 1893. 

Gazetteer of the Hissar District. 8vo. Lahore, 1893. 

Government of the Punjab. 

Tbo Indian Journal of Education for Juno, 1893. 8vo. Madras, 1893. 

V. Kalyanaram Iyer, Esq. 

Sterzel, J. T. Dio Flora des Rothliegenden im Plauenschen Grunde bei 
Dresden. (XIX Band der Abhandlungon der Mathematisch physis- 
chen^lasso der Konigl Saehsischen Gesellsfthaft der Wissenschaften). 
fc 4to. Leipzig, 1893. 

Der Konigl Sachsischen Gesellschakt deu Wissenschaft, Leipzig. 

Meteorological Observations of Calcutta, Allahabad, Lucknow, Lahore, 
Nagpur, Bombay and Madras, correctod and reduced, 1892. Fcp. 
Calcutta, 1893. • 

Monthly Weather Review foi' January 1893. 4to. Calcutta, 1893. 

Original Meteorological Observations of Calcutta, Allahabad, Lucknow, 
Lahore, Nagpur, Bombay and Madras, for January 1893. Fep. 
Calcutta, 1893. * 

Meteorological Reporter to the Government of India. 

Results of tbo Magnctical aud Meteorological Observations made at tho 
Itoyai Observatory, Greenwich, in the year 1890. 4to. Loudon, 
1892. 

" Royal Observatory, Greenwich. 

Matevialien zu Geologio Ruaslands. 8vo. St. Petersburgb, 1893. 

Der Russisch. Kaiserlichen Mineralogischen Gesellsghaft 

zu St. Petersburg. 

Fisher A. K. The Hawks and Owls of the United States in their 
relation to Agriculture (Bullotin, U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
No. 5). Svo. Washington, 3893. 

United States Department of Agriculture, Washington. 

Etudo sur la Couchc do Neige dans le Bassin der Dniepre en Ootobre 
1892. 8vo. Kiew, 1892. 

Observations faites a 1* Obscrvatoire M£t£orologique de«T Universite 
de Kiew, Soptembre et Octobre, 1892. 8vo. Kiew, 1892. 

L’ Universite' de Kiew. 

Bibliographies of tho present officers of Tale University, 1893. 8yo. 
New Haven, 1893. 

Davidson, Charles. Studies in the English Mystery Plays. 8vo. New 
Haven, 1892. 


Tale University. 
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^EI\lODICALS JPuj^CHASED. 

Allahabad. North Indian Notes and Queries,—Vol. Ill, No. 3; and 
Index to Vol. II. 

JSerlin. Deutsche Litteraturzei tu ng,—Jahr. XIV, Nrn. 3-11. * 

. .— . Orient&lische Bibliogmphie,—Band VI, Heft 4. 

■ Zeitschrift fur Ethnologic,—Heft V, 1892. 

Calcutta. The Calcntta Review,—Vol. XCV1I, No. 193. 

-Indian Medical Gazette,—Vol. XXVIII, No. 6. 

Cassel. Botanisches Centrabblat,—Band L1II, Nrn. 2-11. 

Geneva. Archives des Sciences Physiques et Naturelles,—Tome XXIX, 
No. 5. 

Gottingen. Konigl Gesellsehaft der Wisstuisehaifen,—Gottingfsche 
gelehrte Anzeigen, Nr. 26, 1892; 2-5, 1893. 

■ -. Nachrichten, Nr. 16, 1892; 1-3, 1893. 

Leipzig. Annalen dtjr Pliysik und Chcmio,—Band XLIX, Heft 2. 

- - . -.—- . Beiblatter, Band XVIh Stuck 5. 

Leyden. Internationales Archiv fur Ethnoqiaphio, -Band V, Heft 5 
„ nnd 6; und Supplement zu Band IV. 

London. Tftie Annals and Magazine of Natural History,—Vol. XI (6 th 
series), Nos. 62 and 63. ^ 

■■ ■■■ ■-». The Chemical News, Vol. LXVII, Nos. 1748-51. 

■■■■■■- The Entomologists,—Vol. XXVI, Nos. 357 and 358. 

The Entomologist’s Monthly Magazine,—Vol. IV (2 nd scries), 
Nos. 38 and 39. • 

. — . The Journal of Botany,—Vol. XXXI, Nos. 362 and 363. 

■ ■■ ■ The Loudon, Edinburgh, and Dublin Philosophical Magazine 

and Journal of Science,—Vol. XXXV (5 th series), Nos. 213 and 
214. 

-—. The Messenger of Mathematics,—Vol. XXII (New Series), 

No. 9. 

- - —»#The Numismatic Chronicle and Journal of the Numismatic 

Society,—Part IV, 1892. 

■ ■■ ■■ « ■ . . Numismatic Circular,—No. 7, 1893. 

. . . Quarterly Journal of Microscopical Science,—Vol. XXXIV, 

Part 3. 

New Haven. The Amerio&n Journal of Science,—Vol.XLV (3 rd series), 
- Noe. 366 and 267. 

Paris. L* Academic des Sciences,—Comptes Rendua des Stances, Tome 
, CyVI, Nos. 3-10. 

... Annales de Chimie et de Physique,—Fevrier et Mars, 1893. 

Revue Critique d’ Histoire et "de Literature,—Tome XXXV 
(Nourelle s4rie), Nos. 3-10. • 
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Paris. Revue Scientifique,—Tome .LI, Nos. 21-24. 

Philadelphia. Manual of Conchology,—Yol. XIV, No. 3; VIII (2 nd . • 
series), Part 3. 

Vienna Vienna Oriental Journal,—Vol. VI, Nos. 3 and 4; VII, 1. 

r 

J3ooks Purchased. 

Anandas’rama Sanskrita Series, No. 16, Part II. Brihadnraiiy- 
opanishad-vartika. By Shrimat Suits’ Vat&charya. 8vo. Poona, 
3893. 

Conninobam, Major-General Sir A. MaliAbodJii, or the Great Buddhist 
Temjho under the Bodhi Tree at Buddha-Gaya. 4bo. London, 
•1892. 

■* 

Macdonell, Aiuhur A. A Sauskrit-English Dictionary. 4to. London, 
1893. 

The Zoological Record for 1890. 8vo. Londou, 1§92. # 
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Tlie Monthly General Meeting of the Asiatic Society of Bengal 
wasTield on Wednesday, the 2nd August, 1893, at 9-15 i\m. 

Db. A. F. B. Hojbbnle, Vice-President, in tho Chair. 

Tho following members were present.— 

» Babu Nobin Cliand Bural, G. A. Grierson, Esq., T. II Holland, 
Esq., Tho Iiev. H. B. Hyde, J. Maud, Esq , T. It. Munro, Esq., L. 
deNiceville, Esq., Pandit Hara Prasad Sastri, Dr. J. H. Tull Walsh, 
C. B. Wilson, Esq. 

Visitor:—A. W. B. Power, Esq. • 

Tho minutos of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 

Sixty-four presentations were announced, details of which are given 
in tho Library List appended. 

» 

Tho following gentlemen, duly proposed and secondod at tho last 
meeting of, the Society, were ballotted for and elected Ordinary Mem¬ 
bers:— 

. Edward O’Brien, Esq., C.S. 

Baba Saresh Chandra Samajpati. 

The following gentlemen are candidates for election at the next 
meeting:— • 

Babu Purmeshwar Narain Mahatba, Zemindar, Mozufferpore, pro¬ 
posed by P. Kennedy, Esq., seconded by C. B. Wilson, Esq. * 

Suxgoon-Captain B. Anderson, I. M. S., proposed by Dr. A. W. 

Aloockf seconded by Dr 4 J, H. Tull Walsh, 

« 


. Art/A «/ AW.ffc Ttuliiulur Altlnl Latif Khan. [Aro. 

The following gentlemen have expressed a wish to withdraw from 
the (Society:— 

P. J. Carter, Esq. 

Colonel T. IT. Haldich, R.E. 

Lieutenant-Colonel T. M. Jenkins, H.S.C. 


The Secretary reported the death of Nawub Bahadur Abdul Latif 
Khiiu, C.J.K., an ordinary member of the Society. 

T)r. Hoernle read an obituary notice of the death of Nawab Bahadur 
Abdul Latif KhAn. 


“The life of the illustrious Muhammadan leader who has recently 
paused away, and who also was a member of this Society, deserves a 
not fee in these Proceedings. 


“Sprung from a respectable 


family in East Bengal, Nawab Bahadur 


Abdul Latif received his education in the Calcutta Madrnsa in which ho 


eventually became Anglo-Arabic Professor. In March 1849, while hold¬ 
ing Ibis appointment, he was appointed a Deputy Magistrate in the 24- 
Pergannahs on a salary of 11s. 200 per mensem. Four years later he was 
promoted to a higher grade and placed in charge of the Sub-divisiop of 
Kalaroa in the same district. The following year ho was transferred to 
the Sub-division of Juliana bad. Here be remained for about five years, 
ami his administration was so successful that he was officially thanked 
by the Magistrate, while the leading Zamiiulars of the place presented 
him with a farewell address, expressing their satisfaction at his adminis¬ 
tration of the Sub-division and regret at his transfer from it. From Ju¬ 
liana bad, ho was transferred to Alipore in the 24- Porgannahs, and in 1867, 
the newly-created Suburban Police Court of that place was placed under 
his charge. After ten years of such incumbency, ho was appointed to 
officiate as Presidency Magistrate in Calcutta. In October 1877, he was 
appointed to t he Suburban Police Court at Sealdah and continued in this 
charge till the 31st. December 1884, on which date be retired from the 
service of Government to enjoy the pension which he had so well oarnecl. 

“In 1863 Abdul Latif was appointed a Fellow of the Calcutta 
University. In 1877 he was created a Khan. Bahadur, three years later 
a Nawab, and on the 1st January 1883 was decorated witl\ the insignia 
of tho Companionship of the Order of the Indian Empire. There has not 
been a single national or patriotic movement during the last thirty 
years in which Nawab Abdul Latif had not taken a prominent part. 
But it is as the pioneer of English education amongst the Muhammadans 
of these Provinces that the late Nawab Bahadur will he best remembered 
by posterity. At a time when the Muhammadan gentry of Bengal had 
obstinately set their faces against English education, and Muhammadan 
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. bigotry was supremo, it was Abdul Latif who alone bad tbe courage 
and the foresight to come forward and hold aloft—often in tho face of 
bitter opposition-—tho standard of English education, and ho was thus 
the pioneer of a movement which has already brought much benefit to 
Hiis hitherto benighted community, and promises to do still more good 
for them. 

* “Asa man, the late Nawab Bah ad u r possessed many social and other 
qualities which made him tlio respected ceutro of a largo numbor of 
friends.” 

The Philological Secretary (Numismatic) read reports on tho 
following finds of Treasure Trove Coins:— 

(T) Report on an old silver coin forwarded by* tho Deputy Com¬ 
missioner of Gujranwala, with his No. 327, dated t.hc 5th Juno 1893. 

The Deputy Commissioner reports that 449 coins were found, of 
which only tho ona specimen forwarded for examination has boon 
reeovored from the finder. All the reinayidcr have been disposed of 
by tho finder for Rs. 440, for which a lino of Rs. 5U0 was inflicted on 
hyn. The time and placo of finding are not specified in the Deputy 
Commissioner's report. 

The singlo coin, forwarded, iH a rupee of the Moghul Emperor, 
Ahmad Shah Bahadur, of tho mjnt Ddru-s-Saltan at Ldkor (mutilated .) 
The dato is lost, the regnal year is 3. An indifferent specimen. 


(II) Report on 115 old silver, coins, forwarded by tho Collec¬ 
tor of Champaran, with his No. 233G, dated the - May 1893. 

The Collector in bis letter to the Commissioner of tho Palrm 
Division, No. 137G, dated tho 26th April 1893, states that on the 
12th March 1893, two boys of Tolah Dih, Soogaon Fergana, while 
digging, found ,a Kattia, containing sonic 500 or 600 Rupees. Of 
these only 115 were eventually recovered by tho Collector and transmit¬ 
ted to the Asiatic Society of Bengal for examination. 

. The descriptive list of tho coins in tho Collector’s letter in the 
Commissioner is altogether incorrect. The following is a correct list 
of them. There are, coins of Akbar, 23; of Jahangir, 01; of Shah Jahau, 
31. Total: 115. 

The following is a detailed description oj them :— 

(1) Akbar, 963-1014 A. H. = 1556-1605 A. D. 

(a) Type: round, jaljaldl, , months of Ilahi years; 
mints: Ahmadabad 8 , Ldhor 6 , Kabul*, 
Jahdngirnagar 1 (?); dates 40', 41 l 4 42', 

43*, 44*,' 46 *, 47 s , 49*, others mutilated, 


total ... 




#4 * 


• 4 4 


4 • | 
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(&) Type: square, jaljaldl, month Ap*,4atc 321 
(*) Type: square, Kalimah; date999* mint ?; 
and date alif (ss 1000), mint Wrdv &afar 

QQ-ThlX Ml Ml Ml 2 

(d) Type: ronnd, Kalimah, areas ns in Brit. * 

Mns. Cat., No. 108 ... ... 1 23 

(2) .Tattanoiiv, ] 014-1037 A. H. = 1605-1627 A. D, * 

(a) Type: round, lettered surfaces, months of 

Ilalii years ; like Brit. Mas. Cat. Nos. 444, 

4(57. Months: Far ward in 6 , Ardibihist 1 , 

Kh unlnd®, Tir®, A mar dad 4 , Shari war 1 , 

Mihr 3 , Aban 6 , Azar 6 , Zai 3 , Bahman®, 

* Isfandarmiz 4 . Mints: Tattah*, Jah&ngir- 

nngnr®, Akbamagar®, Holitas 1 , Patnali 41 47 
(/») Typo: l'onnd, ornamental areas, like Brit. 

Mur. Cat., Nos. 447, 455 ; months of Haiti • 
years: Khurdnd *, Azar 1 , Bahman 1 , Isfan¬ 
darmiz 3 ; all Mint Labor ... ... 5 

(c) Type: round, lettered surfaces ... ... 8 *60 

(3) Ku aii .7aiian J037-1068 A. II. = 1627-1658 A.*D. 

(a) Type: round, sqnai’o areas, linear. In one 

specimen the area,is double-lined ... 25 

(b) Typo: round, lettered surfaces... ... 7 32 

Grand total ... 115 

(HI) Report on 14 old silver coins forwarded by the Offg. Collec¬ 
tor of .Tcssoro, with his No. dated the 19th Juno 1893. 

DlW 

In his report to the Commissioner of the Presidency Division, 

No. dated tho 19th Juno 1893, the Collector states, that tho coins 
018 

Avero found in Narail on tho 7th April 1893, by a person while cutting 
tho plinth of a dilapidated building. It appears that 60 coins were 
found, of which, however, only 14 have beon recovered from the finder. 

Tho identification of these 14 coins, given by the 'Collector in 
liis letter to the Commissioner on the authority, I presame, of some 
Court Mohurir, is entirely wrong. They are said to be coins of a 
“ Sultan Abu Mazafer (King of Bagdad in Asiatic Turkey) ” and to 
• be dated in “ 681 Hijra.” In reality, they are the coins of some of the 
so-called “ Independent Sultans of Bengal; ” viz., Sikandar Shih, bin 
llyAs (1358-89), Ghivasu-d-din ’Azam Sh&h (1389-1396), Saifu-d-din 
(lamzah Shafi (1396-1406), Shib4bu-d-din B4yaz£d Sh&h (1409—1414), 
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and JaUlu-d-diu Muhammad Shfih (1414-1431 A. D.) Accordingly 
they cover aperiod of about 42 years. (From 1389 to 1431 A. D.) 

The following is a detailed description:— 

(1) Sikandar Shah rin Ilt/s • 

(a) One coin, like Brit. Mus. Cat., No. 37, 

mint Firuz&bad, date lost ... 1 

(b) One coin, like Brit. Mns. Cat., No. 32, 

mint and date illegible, much out by 
shroff-marks... ... ... 1 

(c) One coiiv liko Brit. Mus. Cat., No. 4G, 

mint and date lost ... ... 3 

(2) QniY/gu-D-ufN ’Azam Shah : 

(o) Two coins, like Brit. Mur. Cat., No 60, 
mint and dato illegible, condition 
# indifferent ... ... ... 2 

( b) One coin, liko J. A. S. ft., xv. No. 5; 

mint Firuzabad, date 794 ... 

I. 

. (3) Saifu-d-m'n Hamzah ShXh, 

•Two coins, like Brit. Mus. Cnt,, No. 65; 
mint Firuzabad, date of ono 814, other lost. 

(4) SniHAMJ-D-niN BAya. no Sita'h 

(а) Two coins, liko Brit. Mus. Cat., No. 67, 

mints and dates lost 

(б) Two coins, like Briff. Mus. Cat., No. 68, 

mints lost, dato 816 ... 

(c) Ono coin, like Brit. Mus. Cat., No. 71 ... 4 

(5) JalaIjC-d-dIn Mohammad Sn^n 

(а) One coin, like Brit. Mas. Cat., No. 77, 

mint lost, dato 834 ■... ...« 

(б) One coin, liko Brit. Mus. Cat., No. 72, 

mint Firtiz&bad, date illegible ... 2 

Total 14 

(IV) Report on throe gold coins, forwarded by the Political 
Agent, Chhattisgarh Feudatory States, Raj pur, with his No, 4562, 
no date, 1893. • 

The three coins are stated to have been found in the,, bed of 
the river Ang, in the Feudatory State of Patna. 

One of the coins ip of pure gold; the other two are of a mixed 
metal, with a large proportion of gold. . They are of two different 
ahsesj two are f inch, and one f inch in diameter. 
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All throe coins belong to precisely the same class as those report¬ 
ed on by me abont three months ago (see Proceedings for April 1893, 
p. 92). The latter were 56 in number, and had also boon found in 
ono of the Feudatory States, Sarangaph. The coinB of the present find 
belong to Jajalla Dova, of tho Kalachuri dynasty of Chodi, who is saM 
to have reigned from about 1090-1120 A. D. 

The figure on the reverse which I described in my previous 
report as that of Hannmdn, is moro probably that of a recumbent boll, 
turned to tho right. The legend on tho obverse is S'n Maj-Jajalla I)cra. 
On tho reverse, in front of the recumbent bull, there is found the 
syllable ma or ma. * 

* (V) Report on 28 old Silver Coins forwarded by the Offg. Collec¬ 
tor of Blmgulpur, with his No. 810G, dated 9th July 1892, No. 1036G, 
dated 10th August 1892, and No. 1359G, no date. 

Theso coins aro said to have been found Jby two boys in t^holo 
enclosed in an earthen pot, in Man/a Kotia, Pergana Shophar, Tlmna 
Pratalganj, Subdivision Supanl of the Hhagalpur District. 

They are rupees of the following independent Sultan^ of 
Bengal: Sikandar Shah (2 specimens), Ghiyasti-d-din 'A^im Shah (2), 
Saifu-d-din Hamzah Shall (l), Jalalu-d-din Muhammad Shah (10) 
and N&siru-d-din Mahmud Shah I (13), covering a period of about 75 
years, or from 1357 to 1430 A. D. 

Tho following is a detailed Statement:— 

1, Sikandar Shah, niN«i i.yah, 759-792 A. IT. = 1357- 

1389 A. D. 

Typo as in Brit. Mus. Cat, No. 37, mint: Firu- 
zdbad, date*784 ... ... ... 2 2 

2, OiLiYAsn-n-niN 'Assam Siiah, 792-799 A. H. = 1389- 

1396 A. D. 

Typo as in Brit. Mils. Cat., No. 63, mint: Firuza- 
bad, dates 811,810 (?) ... ... 2 2 

3, Saifv d-din Hamzah Siiah, 799-809 A. fl. = 1396- 

1506 A. D. 

Type as in Brit. Mus. Cat., No. 65, mint: Firuza- 
Md, date 814 ... ... ... I l 

4, Jala'lu-d-din Muhammad Shah, 817-834 A. H. = 

1414-1430 A. D. 

(a) Type, as in Brit. Mas. Cat., No. 83-85, mint: 

Firdz&bad, dateB 817, 824 ... ... 2 

(h) Type, as in Brit. Mus. Cat., No. 81, mint and 

date (?) ... ... ... ... 2 
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(c) Type,aainBrit. Mus. Cat., No. 87, mint: Arcot,. 

Clmtgdon, dates 834, 832 s ... ... 4 

(d) Type, not in Brit. Mus. Cat., but general style 

as in No. 83, with obverse as in No. 78, mint: 

Firuzdbad, date 831 ... ... ... *2 10 

5, Nasikc-o-m'n MaiimiJi) Shah 1, 846-861} A. H. = 
1442-1459 A. D. 

(a) Typo, not in Brit. Mus. Cat., miut: Chatg&on, 

date 844 or 843 ... ... ... 7 

( b ) Typo, not iu Brit. Mus. Cat., mint: Chatgaon, 

date 841, $42 ... ... ... 6 IS 

Total * 28 

VI. Report on 44 old silver eoinR forwarded by the Batnv Asst. 
Commissioner, Sibsagar, with his No. 3754, dated 5th December 1891. 

The coins aro stated to have been found in the possession of a man 
on the Numogarli Tea Estate, but no information is given as to the 
ciroanistances under which they wore found by him, or cntno into his 
possession. * 

They are of four different descriptions: One belongs to the Im¬ 
perial Delhi issue of ’Alan-d-din, Muhammad Shah (1295-1315 A.D.) ; 
another to one of the ftirly Dependent Governors of Bengal, Gliiyasu-d- 
din Bahddur Shah (13L0—1330 A, D.); 38 to some of the so-called 
“Independent Sultans of Bengal,” (*nz., Ghiyasu-d din ’Azam Shah 
1389-1396, Shihabu-d-din Bay arid Shah, 1409-1414, Jnldlii-d-din Mu¬ 
hammad Shah, 1414-1431, Nasiru-d-din Mahmtid Shah, 1442-1459, 
liuknu-d-din Bacbak Shah, 1459-1474, Sha*Bsu-d-din Yusuf Shdh, 1474- 
1481, Jaldlud-din Fath Shah, 1481-1486, Saifu-d-din Firuz Shah, 1486- 
1489, Shamsu-d-diu Muzaffar Shah, 1490-1493, ’Aldu-d-din Husain Shah, 
1493-1518 A. D.), and 4 Hindu coins. So far as ascertainable, the 
coins of the find cover a period of nearly two centuries and a quarter. 
(From 1295 to 1518 A. D.) Regarding the items of the find, there is 
a curious resemblance between it and another from Karri nip, a report 
on which is printed in the Proceedings of the Society, for April 1893. 

The following is a detailed statement:— 

(A) Imperial Delhi issue :— 

(1) ’AlaU-D-IHN MtTHAMHAI) SuAh— 

A coin, like Brit. Mus. Cat., No. J61, and 
Chron. No. 132, mint and date lost, cut 
by shroff-marks, indifferent 


l l 
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(13) Provincial Bengal issue:— 

(2) GlMYAglM, -dIn Bahadub Sh/h— 

A coin like Brit. Mus. Cat., No. 4, Chron. 

Nos. 169, 170, mint and date lost, much 
* cut by shroff-marks, indifferent ... 1 1 • 

(C) Independent Bengal issues :— 

(3) OiHYAsu-u-idN ’Azam Sha'h— 

(to) One coin, liko Brit. Mus. Cat., No. 53 

(Not in Thomas) ; mint lost, date [7]90 1 

(6) Ono coin, like Indian Muh. Cat., No. 9874, 
apparently no margins with mint or 
date, with shroff-marks ... ... 1 2 

(4) SnniAHU-n-iuN Ba'yazi'd Sha'ii— 

One coin, like Brit. Mua. Cat., No. 68, and 
• Journal, As. Soc. Beng., XLII, p. 263, 

No. 2, date 812, mint lost ... * ... 1 1 • 

(5) jALALU-D-nfN ’Muhammad Shah— 

One coin, now type, unpubJisliod, obv. in 
tughra, (late 824 (?). Rev. ’Abdul Jabbdr , * 

in small circular centre, within broad 
arabesque margin ... ... I l 

(C) Nasiiiu-d-dIn MahmOd Siiaii— • 

(a) One coin, tughra type, liko Brit. Mus. 

Cat., No. 83, mint and date illegible ... 1 

(5) Three coins, Muzaffar type, like J. A. S. B. 

LI I, p. 217, Nos. 1, 2; date of one 756; 
two very Ijgdly cut with shroff-marks... 3 

(c) Ono coin, new type unpublished: oTt>v. 

Ndsiru-d-din , etc., in oblong area within 
lined and dotted,circle; rev. Ndib t etc., 
within circle; margin cut away; date 
and mint on area Firuzabad 757 ... 1 5 

(7) Ruknu-d-dIn Barbak Shah— 

(a) Two coius, liko Brit. Mus. Cat., No. 90, 

mint: Jannatabad (P), dato 873 ... 2 

(6) Ono coin, Mujahid type, like J. A. 8. J5-, 

LII, p. 219, No. 12; date 874 ... 1 

(c) Six coins, like /. A. 8. J?., XLII, p. 275, 

No. 1 (PI. IX, No. 7). The margin, 
which probably gave mint and date is 
lost, or nearly lost on all ... 


*«* 


6 9 
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( 8 ) ShamW-d-din TdsuF Shah— 

(a) Ono Coin, a now variety of Brit, Mus. Cat., 

No. 92, Kh azanah 881 ... ... 1 

( b ) Ono coin, new, unpublished, legend as on 

Brit. Mus. Cat., No. 92, but obv. in * 
lozenge area; mint nnd^date illegible ; 
cut by shroff-marks ... ... I 

(c) Ono coin, new, unpublished, legends simi¬ 

lar as on the above coins, but both faces 
of coin divided into four compartments 
by straight lines ... ... I 

(d) One coin, new, unpublished, a new variety 

of Brit. Mns. Cat., No. 92... * ... I 4* 

(9) Jai.alc-h-m'n Fateh Shah— 

(a) Three coins, like Brit. Mus. Cat,, No. 98 

in •indifferent condition; mints and 
dates lost ... ... 3 

(b) One coin, like Brit. Mus, Cat., No. 9k 

Fatl.iabad 886 ... .... ... 1 

(c) One coin, new variety of Brit. Mus. Cat., 

No. 98, on both faces legends in double 
lined octagons within outer circle; 

.1 a nmtt a bad 88* ... ... 1 

(i d ) Ono coin, new variety of Brit. Mus. Cat., 

No. 97, Kh azdnali 890 ... ... 1 (5 

(10) Saifu-d-din Find/. Shah— 

(a) Two coins, like Brit. Mus. Cat., No. 99, 

* Khazanah 896 and 89J< * ... ... 2 

(l) One coin, like Brit. Mus. Cat., No. 100, 

Fatlj&bad 893 ... ... ... 1 :j 

(11) SUAMSU-D-ni.N' MUZAFKAU SIIAil : 

(a) One coin, with Abnl Nasr, like Brit. Mus. 

Cat., No. JO5, miut and date illegible ... 1 

(6) One coin, new, unpublished, with Alul 

M-ugaffar, [89]8 ... ... ] 2 

(12) Mlac-d-din Husain Siiah— 

(a.) Two coins, like Brit. Mus. Cat., Nos. 124, 

128, Fatfyabad 89[9], Muhammadabad 

... ... ... 2 

(b) Two coius, very crude imitations ... 2 

(c) One coin, almost illegible .., ... l 5 
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(D) Hindii Coins— 

(a) Two corns of Mahirija Kupa N6r6yana ; 

legend on obr. S'rt S'ri Maharaja Rujia 

, Ndrdyana Chandi Char ana, 1667 ... 2 

* ( 1 ) Two coins, illegible ... ... 2 4 * 

Grand Total ... 44 

Dr. JToernle rend tbo following letter from Mr. E. A. Gait, C.S., 
forwarding eiglit coins— 

“I have recently been trying to collect some coins of the Koch 
lungs. The only two hitherto published (so far as I am awaro) being those 
referred to by Blbrhmann (J. A. 8. Ji., 1875, p. 30G). 

“ Habn Madhab Ghunder Bardaloi, K. A. C- atBarpcta, has just sent 
mo eight coins which I enclose. Four of these are of the Koch dynasty 
and one of daintia. . 

“ i have written asking him if the persons from whom he got them 
are willing to let mo keep them, and if so, I shall be happy to give them 
to the Society. In any case, their examination will doubtless bp of 
interest. • 

“ Tn the course of next cold wcathor, I hopo to add considerably to 
the number of coins now sent.” 

Dr. Hoernlc said that of the coins forwarded by Mr. Gait, four 
wore of Kuril Debar, ono of Jayantipur, one of Assam, and two of 
Nepal. They were as follows :—, 

1. Knelt Bohar; a large coin of Lakshnu Narayana, dated 10G9, 

liko No. MCC11T, in Marsdcn’s Numismafa Oriental in. 

2. Kucli Debar; a small ooin of Nurendra Narayana (Nara Nara- 

yana?), like No. 6, Plate XLV, in Vol. II of Prinsep’s Indian 

Antiquities, and similar to No. MCCXVIII in Marsden. 

3. and 4. Kuch Debar; two*small coins, duplicates, of Bala Mala¬ 

yan a (p) ; see Journal As. Soc. Bengal, Vol. XLIV, p. 306. 

T>. Jayantipnr; a large coin of Purandara, dated 1630; like No. 

MCCXV1 in Marsden. 

C. An old Assartiese octagonal coin, similar to No. MCCXXI in 

Marsden, with illegible inscriptions. 

7. Nepal, a large coin of Bhtipatindra Mala Deva, dated 819. 

8. Nepal, a large com of Jagajjaya Mala Deva, called Mahipatindra, 

dated 868. 

* 

The President announced that the Council had elected Dr. A. P. R. 
Hoernlo to officiate as Philological Secretary in the place of Mr. G. A. 
Grierson. 
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The Secretary read a letter, dated 7th July 1893, from Professor 
Dr. It. Semen, forwarding an invitation to subscribe for the erection of 
a marble bust of Professor Dr. Ernst Haeckel (a Centenary Member 
of the* Society) in the Zoological Institute in Jena, on his sixtieth 
Birthday. He stated that ibo Council were of opinion that tlib consti¬ 
tutions of the Society did not allow its funds to be used for siu-h a 
purpose, but that he would be glad to forward any subscriptions from 
members in their private capacity. 

The following papers were read :— 

1. Blind Root-suckers* of the Sandcrhmis,—By H. L. Hkiniu, Hki}., 

Deputy Conservator of Forests.—Communicated by the Nat anil History 
Secretary. • * • 

The paper will be published in the Journal, Part II. 

2. On a new find of Ancient Nepalese Sanskrit Manuscripts,—By 
Pandit IIaiia Prasad Sastki. 

The paper will bo published in the Journal, Part 1. 

9 

Tho following additions have 1 >ooxa madjj to the Library since the 
Meeting held in July last:— 

Jf\ANSACT!ONS, j^F^OCEEDI NGS AND jIoUJ\NALS, 

presented by the respective Societies and Editors. 

Baltimore. Johns Hopkins University,—Ameiioau Chemical Journal, 
Vol. XIV, Nos. 2-7. 

■ . . -. American Journal of Mathematics, Vol. XIV, 

Nos. 2 and 3. 

« 

-. American Jounftil of Philology, Vol. XII, No. J; 

XIII, 1-3. 

Circulars, Vol. XII, Nos. 100 and 107. 

Bombay. Bombay Natural History Society,—Journal, Vol. VIII, No. 1. 

-. The Indian Antiquary, Vol. XXII, Part 275. 

Boston. Boston Society of Natural History,—Memoirs, Vol. IV, 
No. 10. 

-, . — ... . Proceedings, Vol. XXV, Parts 3 and 4. 

Calcutta. Asiatic Society of Bengal,—Proceedings, No. VI, Juno, 1893. 

.- • . . Indiahltngineering, Vol, XIV, Nos. 2-5. 

. . — Maha-bodlii Society,—Journal, Vol. II, No. 3. 

-. Photographic Society of India,—Journal, Vol. VI, No. 7. 

Cassel. Des Vercins fur Naturkundo zu Kpssel,—JBericht, XXXVJ1I. 
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Library, 
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Copenhagen. Kongeligo Nordiske Oldskrift-selskab,—Aarbogcr, II 
ftu kko, Bind VIII, Hefte 1. 

Danzig. Dor Naturforschenden Gesollsehuft in Danzig,—Seliriften, 
Band VIII, Heft I. * 

Florence. La Socicta Africana d' Italia,—Bullottino, Tome 1 (soritf 
soeonda), Faso. 1-3. 

Frankfurt, a/o. Dos Naturwisscnschaftlichen Vereins des Rog.-Bez 
Frankfurt,—Helios, Jahrg. X, Nrn. 10-J2 ; XI, 1. 

-. --. SooieOitnm Litterm, Jahrg. VJF, Nrn. 1-3. 

Graz. Dos Nuturwissensohaftlicheni Vcrcines fur Stoicrmark,—Mitt- 
heilungen, Jahrg 18!)2. # 

Hamburg. Natnyhistorisehon Musoum in Hamburg—Mitteiliingen, 
r Jahr X, I left 1. 

Leipzig. Dor Kbniglich Piichnisohen Gosellseliaft dor Wissmschaften 
zu Leipzig,—Mntli.-Phy. el., Verhandlungeu, Nrn. 2-3, 1893. 

London. The Academy,—Nos. 1103-110(5. • • 

-. The Athomcuin,—Nos. 3420-3429. 

-. Institution of Mechanical Engineers,—Proceedings, No. 4, 

1892. 

-. The Nature,—Vol. XLVHI, Nos. 1231-1237. * 

—--. Royal Asiatic Society of Groat Britain and Ireland,—Journal, 

Part III, 1 SOS. * 

-. Royal Geographical Society,—Geographical Journal, Vol. II, 

No. 7. 

-. Lloyal Microscopical Society,—Journal, Part 2, 1893, 

Royal Society,—Proceedings, Vol. LI I, Nos. 318 and 319; 
IdII, 321. 

-. Royal Statistical Society, — Journal, Vol. LVf, Part T. 


Madison, Wis. Wisconsin Academy of Sciences, Acts, and Letters,— 
Transactions, V^ls. Ill — VIIf. 

Mexico. La Soeicdnd (bentidea “ Antonio Alzato,”—Memorias y 
Revista, Tome VI, Nos. 9 (4 10. 

Moscow, La Socicto lmperialo des Naturalistos do Moscoa,—Bulletin, 
No. L, 1893. 

Mussoorio. The Indian Forester,—Vol. XIX, No. 7. 

New Haven. American Oriental Society,—Proceedings, April 6-8; 1893. 
New York. American Museum of Natural History,—Bulletin, Vol. IV. 
Paris. Journal Asinthjue,—Tome I (IX e S«h'ie), No. 1. 

Philadelphia. Academy of Natural Sciences of Physiol phi a,—Journal, 
Vol. IX (‘2 nd series), Part 3. " 

-, -. Proceedings, Part 31, 1892' 

«. American Philosophical Society,—Proceedings, Vol. XXX, 


No. T39. 
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Pisa: La SocictA Toscany di Scienze Naturali,—Atti, Tome XII. 

-—. ■ Process! Ve8bali, 7 th Maggio 1893. 

Rio do Janeiro. Obsorvatorio do Rio do Jauoiro,—Aunnario, 1892. 
Shanghai. China Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society,—Journal, New 
• Series, Vol. XXV. 

St. Petersburg. Russian Imperial Geographical Society,—Journal, 1892. 
Tuipiug. Perak Government,—Gazette, Vol. VI, Nos. 10 and 17. 


Books and Pamphlets, 


j 


/ 


\presented hj the Authors , Translators, fyc. 

Mrru\, Vihaw Bala. The Yoga-Vasishtha Maliarunniyana. of Valniiku. 

Translated from the Original Sanskrit. 8vo. (’alcutta, 1899. « 
Ray, Puatai'.v Chandra. The Malmldiarata, translated into English 
Prose, Part LXXXI. 8vo. Calcutta, 1899. 

Takkalankara, Ciia\ n rakanta. Cliuudrabiiusa. 8vo. Calcutta, 1892. 
T.vi'K avA oisit a, Kamakiuaxaiii. Kusumanjale Vyakhja Vivrite. 8vo. 
Calcutta, 1893. 


• Miscellaneous Presentations. 

Catalogue of tlio British Eehinodenns in the British Museum (Natural 
History). By F. Jeffrey Bell. 8vo. #jondon, 1892. 

Cataloguo of Chinese Coins from the VII Cent. 11. C. to A. D. (521, 
including the series in the British Museum. Svo. London, 1892. 

Guido to Sowerby’a Models of Britfth Fungi in the Department of 
Botany, British Museum (Natural History). 8vo. Jiondon, 1893. 

Illustrations of Typical Specimens of Lepidoptera Holeroecra in the 
collection of the British Museum, Part JX. By George Francis 
llampson. 4to. Loudon, 1893. 

BVitisu^Museitm, London. 

Report on the Judicial Arl mi nisi,ration (Criminal) of the Central 
Provinces for the year 1892. Fep. Nagpur, 1893. 

Report on tho Police Administration of the Central Provinces for tho 
'year 1892. Fcp. Nagpur, 1893. 

Returns of the Raihbomc Traffic of tho Central Provinces daring tho 
quarter ending 31st March, 1893. Fep. Nagpur, 1893. 

Chief Commissioner, Central Provinces. 

Administration Report of tho Government, ‘Central Museum, for tho 
year 1892-93.^ Fep. Madras, 1893. 

■. Government Central Museum, Madras. 

* Annual Report-on Emigration from the Port of Calcutta to British 
. and Foreign Colonies, 1892, Fcp. Calcutta, 1893. 
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Annual Report on the Police Administration of the Town of Calcutta 
and its Suburbs for tho year 1892. Pep. Calcutta, 1893. 

H ami-son, G. F. The Fauna of British India, including Ceylon and, 
Burma. Moths, Vol. I. 8m Loudon, 1892. 

Report on tho Calcutta Medical Institutions for the year 1892. Fcp* 
Calcutta, 1893. 

Government of Bengal. 

Clark, Mrs. E. W. Ao Naga Grammar with illustrative phrases 
and vocabulary. 8vo. Shillong, 1893. 

The Indian Antiquary for July, 1893. 4to. Bombay, 1893. 

North Indian Notes and Queries for June, 1893, and Index to Vol. TJ. 
4to. Allahabad, 1893. 

e ' Government ok India, Home Department. 

Annual Report of the Arelneological Survey, Madras, during the year 
1892-93. 

Government of Madras. 

Gazetteer of tho Arabala District, 1892-93. 8vo. Lahore, 1893. 
Gazetteer of tho Hissar District, 1892. 8vo. Lahore, 1893. 

Government of the Pcnjar? 

Dissertations piosented to the Johns Hopkins University for the Degree 
of Doctor of Philosophy:— 

Haury, Alfred. Adverbs ip Horace* and Juvenal. 8vo. Baltimore, 

1891. 

Devries, William Levering. Ethopoiia: A Rhetorical Study of the 
Types of Character in the Orations of Lysias. 8vo. Ilaltimoie, * 

1892. 

Erkling, Herman Louis. A Study in the Sources of the Messeniaea 
of Pausanias. 8vo. Baltimore, 1892. 

Faust, Alrkrt B. Charles Sealstield: Materials for a Biography: A 
study of his Style: His influenco upon American Literature. 8vo. 
Baltimore. 1892. * 

Hall, Jno. Lessmk. Beowulf, an Anglo-Saxon Epio Poem, translated 
from tho Hoyne-Soein Text. 8vo. Boston, 1892. 

Harrison, Thomas Perrin. The Separable Prefixes in Anglo-Sarton. 
8vo. Baltimore, 1892. 

Jones, Harry C. Determination of the Atomic Weight of Cadmium 
and the preparations of certain of its sub-compounds. 8vo, Balti¬ 
more, 1892. 

Keyes, Charles RoLLtN. The Classifications of the Lower Carboni¬ 
ferous Rocks of tho Mississippi Valley. 8vo. Washington, 1892. 
Linn. A. F. I. Sulphou-Fluoresccin and Related Compounds, II. Some - 
Experiments on the Rate of Oxidation of the three Toluic Acids 
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by Potassium Permanganate in Aikalino Solution. 8m Baltimore, 
1892. 

Lyman, James A. The Phthaleins of Orthosulpho-para- to I n i e Acid. 
8vo. Baltimore, 1892. , 

*Main, J. H. T. Locative Expressions in tho Attic Orators. 8vo. Bal¬ 
timore, 1892. 

Milroy, William McCracken. The Participle in tho Vulgate Now 
Testament. 8vo. Baltimore, 1892. 

Mustard, Wilfred P. The Etymologies in tho Sorvian Commentary 
to Virgil. 8vo. Colorado, 1892. 

Parks, Robert M. The Action of Methyl Alcohol on Para-diazo-oilho- 
tolueno-Snlphonic Acid. 8vo. Baltimore, 1892.. # 

Rosa. Edward Bennet. Tho Spocific Inductive Capacity of Electroly¬ 
tes. 8vo. London, 1891. 

Ross, Edward Alsworth. Sinking Funds. 8vo. Baltimore, IS92. 

Sn§BRR, Will. Busif. On tho Action of Certain Alcohols with Pnro- 
Diazo-Benzcne-Sulphonic Acid. 8vo. Baltimore, 1892. 

Johns Hopkins University Studies in Historical and Political Science, 

• Tenth Series, II—III. Church and Stato in New England. By 
Paul E*Lauer. 8vo. Baltimore, 1892. 

-. IV. Church and Stato in EaJi'ly Maryland. By George 

Petrie. 8vo. Baltimore, 1892. 

-•. V—VI. Tho Religious Development in tho Province of North 

Carolina. By Stephen Boauregard Weeks. 8vo. Baltimore, 3892. 

*-. VII. Maryland’s Attitude *in the Struggle for Canada. By 

J. William Black. 8vo, Baltimore, 1892. 

-. VIII—IX. Qnakorg in Pennsylvania. By Albert C. Apple- 

garth. 8vo. Baltimore, 1892. 

-. X—XI. Columbus and his Discovery of America. By Herbert 

B. Adams, and Henry Wood. 8vo. Baltimore, 1892. 

Thesis for the Degree of Doctor of Philosophy at the Johns Hopkins 
University:— 

Eicheluerger, W. S. Orbit of Hyperion. 4to. 

Poor, Charles Lane. Tho Action of Jupiter upon Comet V, 1889. 
4to. Baltimore, 1892. 

Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore. 

Ahlwardt, W. Verzeichniss der Arabischon Handsohriften, Band IV. 
4to. Berlin, 1892. 

Rose, Velentin. Verzeichniss der Latoinischen Handschriftan, Band I. 
4to. Berlin, 1892. 

Der Koniglichen Bibliothek zu Berlin. 

Administration Report of the Marine Survey of India for the Official 
year 1892-93. Fcp. Bombay, 1893. • 
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^rogramrao of the Marine Survey of India for the season 1893-94 

Marine Survey op India, Poona. 

Hall. William J. Maryland, Independence, ancl the Confederation. 
8yo. Baltimore, 1891. 

Maryland Historical Society, Baltimore. c 
Oyolono Memoirs, No, V. Aecontit of threo Cyclones in tho Bay of 
Bengal and Arabian Sea during tlio month of November 1891. 
By. ,1. Eliot. 8vo. Calcutta, 1893. 

Memorandum on the snowfall in tho mountain districts bordering 
Northern Tndia and tho abnormal features of the weather in India 
during the past five months, with a forecast of the probable 
character of the south-west monsoon rains of 1893. 

Monthly Weather Review for February 1893. 4io. Calcutta, 1893. 
Original Meteorological Observations of Calcutta, Allahalmd, Lucknow, 
Lahore, Nagpur, Bombay, and Madras for February 1893. 4to. 
Calcutta, 1893. * • 

METEOROLOGICAL •R EPORTER TO TTIK GOVERNMENT OF INDIA. 

Bulletin of tho Microscopical Society of Calcutta, Vol. II, No 9. 

Microscopical Society of Calcutta. 

Hall, James. An Introduction to the Study of tho Genera of Palaeozoic 
Braehiopoda, Part I. -flbo. Albany, 1892. 

New York State Library, Albany. 
Crui.s, L. Lo Climat do Rio do Janeiro. 4to. Rio do Janeiro, 1892. 

L’Ouskrvatoire he Rio de Janeiro. 
Synopsis of the Results of tho Operations of tho Great Trigonometrical’ 
Surveyof India, Vol. XXXI. Tho Klianpisura Meridional Series. 
4to. Deliru Dun, 1893. 

-. Vol. XXXII. The Singi Meridional Series. 4to. Dolira Dun, 

1893. 

Trigonometrical Branch, Survey of India. 
Pay, David T. Mineral Resources of tho United States. 8vo. 
Washington, 1892. 

United States Geological Survey*, Washington. 
Obitmirv Record of Graduates of Yale University deceased during the 
academical year ending in June 1S93. 

Yale University. 

^eri‘odicals Purchased, 

Allahabad. North Indian Notes and Queries,—Vol. II, No. 4. 

Berlin. Deutsche Lift cm tu twitting,—Vol. XIV, Nrn. 12-31. 

- /leitschrift filr Ethnologic,—Heft VI, 1892. 

CtLsfiol. Botauiselus Centralblat,—Band LIII, Nrn. 12 and 13: LIV, 
1-9. 
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Calcutta. Indian Medical Gazette,—Vol. XXVIII, No. 7. . 

Geneva. Archives des Sciences Physiques et Naturelles,—Tome XXIX, 
No. 6. 

Gottingen. Der Konigl. Gesellsehaft der Wissonschaften,—Gottin- 
' gische gelehrte Anzeigon, Nrn. G—10, 1893. 

-. -. Nachrichten, Nrn. 4-6, 1893. 

Leipzig. Annalen der Physik und Chemie,—Band XLIX, Heft 3. 

--, Beibliitter,—Band XVII, Stuck 6. 

Leyden. Internationales Archiv fur Ethnographic,—Band VI, Heft 
1 und 2; Supplement, zu Band V. 

London. The Annals and Magazine of Natural History,—Vol. XI (6 th 
series), Nos. 64-66. 

-. The Chemical News,—Vol. LXVI1, Nds. 1752 and 1753; 

LX VIII, 1754. 

- - . The Entomologist,—Vol. XXVI, Nos. 359-361. 

— - -. The Entomologist’s Monthly Magazine,—Vol. IV (2 m * series), 

Nos. 40-42. 

-. The This,—Vol. V (6 th series). No. 18. 

— -. TJio Journal of Botany,—Vol. XXXI, Nos. 364-360. 

————. The London, Edinburgh, and Dublin Philosophical Magazine, 
—Vol. XXXV (5 th series), Nos. 215-217. 

— - . The Messenger of Mathematics,—Vol. XXII, No. 10. 

-. Numismatic Circular,—No. 8, 1893. 

— . .. The Quarterly Journal of Microscopical Science,—Vol. XXXTV, 

Part 4. 

The Quarterly Journal of pnro and applied Mathematics,— 
Vol. XXVI, No. 13. 

-. Rhopalocera Exotica,—Part XXIV. 

Now Haven. The American Journal of Science,—Vol. XLV (3rd 
series), Nos. 268 and 2G9. . 

Paris. L’ Academic dcs Sciences,—Comptcs Rendus dcs Seances, Tome 
CXVI, Nos. 11 21 ; et Tables, Tome CXV. 

—-—. Annales de Cliimie et do Physique,—Tome XXVIII, Avril, 
1893; XXIX, Mai, 1893. 

-. Revue Critique D’ Histoire et Literature,—Tome XXXV, 

Nos. 11-19. 

—, Revue Scientifique,—Tome LI, No. 25 ; LIT, 1-3. 

j3ooKs Purchased. 

Newberry? Percy E. Beki Hasan, Part I. (Archaeological Survey of 
Egypt). 4to. London, 1893. 
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, \ 

Kay, Pratapa Chandra. The Mah&bharata, translated into English,. 

Prose, Parts I—LXXIX, LXXXI. 8vo. Calcutta, 1883-93. 
Report of the Sixty-second Meeting of the British Association for the 
Advancement of Science held in Edinburgh in August 1892. 8vo. 
London, 3893. 

Thompson, Edward Maun dr. Hand-book of Greek and Latin Palaeo¬ 
graphy (International Scientific Scries, Vol. LXXIII). 8vo. 
London, 1893. 



PROCEEDINGS 


OK THIS 

ASIATIC SOCIETY OF BENGAL, 

j^OR j^OVEMBER, 189% 


The Monthly General Meeting of tlio Asiatic Society of Bengal was 
hold on Wednesday, the 1st November, 189,% at 9 p.m. 

# Db. A. V . R. Hoernle, Vice-President, in the chair. 

The following Members were present:— 

W. B. Colville, Esq., His Grace The Most Rev. Dr. Panl Goethals. 
C. L. Gricsbach, Esq., Tt H. Holland, Esq., The Rev. H. B. lfvde. 
Dr. W. King, C. Little, Esq., T. R. Munro, Esq., Dr. F. Noetling, The 
Rev. G. Sandberg, C. R-. Wilson, Es<f. 

The minutes of the last meeting wero read and confirmed. 

Eighty presentations were announced, dotnils of which are given 
in the Library List appended. 

The Secretary reported that tho following gentlcmoq had been 
elected Ordinary Members of the Society during the recess, in accord¬ 
ance with Rale 7. 

Baba Parmosbwar Narain Mabatha. 

Surgeon-Captain R. Anderson. 

G. P. Tate, Esq. 

Banawarilala Cbowdburi, Esq. 

- The following gentlemen, duly proposed and seoonded at the Council 
Meeting, were ballotted for and elected Ordinary Members:— 

*■ B&bn Gyanendra Kumar Rai Ghandhnri. 

B. De, Bsq., C.S. 



.[Nov. 


1 r,0 Purchase, of three old Copper-plate Grants. 

Tho following gentlemen have expressed a wish to withdraw frojh 
the Society :— 

Colonel S. B. Miles. 

R. H. Alacleml, Esq,, C.S. 


Tun Sj:ci:eiai!v reporled tho death of the following Member 
Mahunija Sir llaieudra Kisliorc Singh, K.C.I.E. 


Tin: (hnmiAN said that it might interest tho members of tho 
Asiatic Society to know that Air. Stanley Lane-Poole had written last 
month to say th.it he was about to issue a book entitled “The 
Muhammadan Dynasties,” covering about 400 pages, and costing about 
JO shillings. The hook would be published by Messrs. Constable A f Co., 
Parliament .Street, Westminster. It contained, lists and genealogies of 
the Muhammadan Empire (including India), from the JitBt Caliphs 
to tin' Khedives and Amiis of Afghanistan, together with historical 
introductions explaining their relative positions, 1 'Ac., ami geograplfical 
boundaries. 


Tin-; Chairman announced that the Council had elected Air. C. Lb tie 
to otlieiale as Treasurer in the placo of Dr. W. King. • 

Tim Si-:n;r.’i ai.y reported that I!abu Simibhu Nath Sukul had not 
paid his admission fee, and in accordance with Rule 9 of the Society’s 
IJye-1 awn his election as a Alcmber of the Society was cancelled. 

On tho motion of the Chairman, it was resolved by tlio meeting to 
purchase, at the cost of Its. ~U0, three very old and important copper¬ 
plate grants in the well-known Gupta characters, which had been dug 
out near Pa rid pur in Eastern Bengal. They will form a valuable addi¬ 
tion to the Society's collection of copper-plates. 

Dr. Iloernle exhibited two curious dies which he had roceived from 
Air Ihbcson, the Deputy Commissioner of .lullumlur. They had been 
found in the, house of a man of that district together with a large number 
of so-called “ coins ” made in a cheap white alloy. Dr. Hoemle explained 
that these objects were not coins, but might be medals, though* the 
occasion or object for which they were made was not known at present. 
They appeared to belong to the same class as the so-called and well- 
known Uamtinkip. The latter were made of gold, and were medals 
struck lor ceremonial purposes. Silver medals of this kind were never 
known to exist, rill three years ago, when one was presented to the 
Society by HajA Siva Prasad of Benares. That specimen looked like a 
east tuken from some gold original. Silver medals struck from dies 
first appeared two years ago, since when they have been brought 
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numerously on the market/and can he obtained at most of the Urge 
towns iu North India, In the Calcutta bazar they can be got for about 
Bo. 1-8 each. The specimens obtainable hero, however, seatn to bo 
made of real silver (Itupce-silvev). They ure occasionally pahped o(T 
t»n inexperienced coin-collectors as “coins” at extravagant prices. 
Then; are several varieties of them current. l)r. Iloernle himself had 
met with four varieties in Calcutta. The dies sent from Juilmulur 
showed a fifth variety ; and probably new varieties or new combinations 
of old varieties, were constantly made, as the demand for them increased. 
The general type of these silver medals showed ligures of Uam and Nila 
with attendants on both sales, with a legend in a species of rmlo modern 
Nagari round the margin. The four varieties, obtained in Calcutta 
were as follows: No. 1. obverse: Ram and Nit.-i, seated on a thi-ono 
under an umbrella, legend SUd luima live times repealed: ivvcr.e: 
Rama and 11 an tuna n standing l'aee to face, legend llannmdn , six times 
repeated* 

No. 2, Obverse: Ram, Laksbmuu nnd Sita, seated on a- tbroiie, 
and Hamunan standing before lliem, bolding an umbrella, over them ; 
legend: 8/hifRdiua five times repealed. Reverse: same as on No. 1. 

No. 3. Obverse: same as on No. 2. I Inverse: Ivam and Lik'shimm 
standing in fib*, beside one another; legend 8itd Rama (again) live 
times repeated. 

No. 4. diverse: Horseman followed by a groom on foot, and a 
dog: legend: Raj 6 \ ) il’>t \rttmtijt!, three times I'epiated. It e verse : 
A man standing, feeding two peacocks out of a vessel, :uid a bull 
siting; legend: as on obvci.se. 

The .lullundur me<lal shows on the obverse: Rani and Sita seated 
on a throne; Hamunan standing in front in respect fid attitude; 
Lakshiuun standing In hind, bolding iwnbrplla over throne; legend: 
8ata llama, three times rejieated. Reverse: like leverse of No. .‘t, but 
legend : R6ma noma, four times repealed. 


The following papers were read :— 

^ • 

]. On the relationship In’ltmu Tita/au Orthography and the Orin'naf 
Pronunciation of the Language, — Ry Tile Ri,v, J'. |j. Sjiaul, Mot.t cum 
Missionary in Ladak. 

(Abstract.) • 

It is well-known that the orthography and the pronunciation of the 
Tibetan language are widely discrepant, so much so that it has been 
doubted whether “tbe Tibetans ever pronounced their words as they 
wrote them.” The author produces facts and reasons to show that the 
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doubt is not well founded, but that, on the contrary, there is much pro-'. 
bability that at the time the Tibetan alphabet was “invented," in the 
7th century A.D., the actual pronunciation of the language correspond¬ 
ed to the orthography. The evidence for this is mainly summarised 
from Jseschke’s Essays on the subject, supplemented by observation^ 
made by Mr. Shawe himself. The evidence from the literary lan¬ 
guage is summed up thus : “ Whilst many identically pronounced words 
are spelled identically, many more are spelled in a more or less widely 
differing manner in accordance with the differing signification; and 
whilst certain rules of language causo a modification in pronouncing 
certain syllables, tbe identical rule pr events life modification from taking 
place in writing.” Hut the most striking evidence is afforded by the 
dialects. In these, not nnfrequently, consonants which arc mute in the 
ordinary (literary) pronunciation are distinctly sounded. This practice 
is most marked in tire most westerly provinces of 1‘urig and Haiti, that 
is, in those provinces which are most widely distant from the seatf of 
Buddhistic and litorary culture. Thus in Purig, peoplo pronounce 

iyrom “a box,” gri “ a knife,” etc., just as written and 5J, winch 
in the ordinary Tibetan are pronounced dom, di. This practice can only 
he a survival of a former universal mode of pronunciation. 

This paper will he published in Part T of the Journal. 

2. The Koch Kings of Katnrnp. lhj E. A. Gait, Esq., C.S. 

1 

(Abstract.) 

Tho author first enumerates the extant accounts of the Koch* 
dynasty. Tho best of these is a Manuscript history in San&krjt, , 
called the Vamsavuli, or Purushanama, and written about 1806 A.D«, * 
by a ccrtaiu Surya Hari Garnik. It is now in the possession of Raja** 
Lakshmi Narayan Kuar, the leading representative of the Darrang£ 
branch of the Koch family. An abstract of it is given, supplement-* 
ed by information denied from inscriptions and other sources. The' 
early history of Kumarupa is, as usual, semi-mythical. The earliest, 
kings arc said to have been Mahirang Da nab, Ghat&k Kirat, Karak 
Asur and Bhogndattn, and others of the latter’s line. The 19th in it 
was Subiihu, who-resigned in favour of his son Sapanpa, who was killed 
by his ministers. After this, three kings are mentioned, Jit4ri, Arimat, 
and Jon gal Balahu. Four other kings are also mentioned as having 
reigned for 300 years at Lobityapur, viz., Mimang, Gajang, Sribang 
a ud Mr:gang. The earliest authentic accounts commence with Hiuen 
Tsiang who visited Kamarupa about 640 A.D., at which time a Hindd 
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oe JSifttloised prince, Kimfa Bh&kara Varman, was on the throne. 
XaCier it appears that the country belonged to the dominions of tho 
well-known Pala kings. Seventeen princes of this name are mentioned, 
but some of them may not have belonged to the Pile dynasty, fifctor 
an we come on more certain ground with the Khyen dynasty, tho founder 
of which was Niladhvaj. He was succeeded by his son Chakrudhnj 
and his grandson Nilambar. In the latter’s reign, his capital Kamatapur 
was captured by Hnsaiu Sliah of Bengal, in 1498 A.D. Somo other 
Muhammadan invasions, earlier as well as later, are here noticed. In 
the meantime the Koch chiefs were gradually rising to power. Their 
founder is one Haria ManAal, to whom a mythological Kasliatriya origin 
is assigned. He had two sons, Sib Singh and Biswa Singh, who 
defeating all the Bhuiyas, built a magnificent city in Kueh Belmr. • In 
their days, Rangnlngnrh was tho eastern boundary. Biswa Singh 
was succeeded by tho two brothers, Malta Deo and Sukhidhaj, who are 
known by the names of Nar Nnrayun and Silarai. Nar Narayan 
fought many successful wars, and it was he who greatly extended arid 
consolidated th,0 kingdom. He divided finally his kingdom in two parts. 
The portion west of tho river fcvuikosli was given to Lakshmi, the son 
of Nar Naztiyan, while the country to the east of that river, with 
the capital at Barnagar, was allotted to Raghu, the son of SilarAi. 
The latter was succeeded by his son Parikhit, who quarrelled with 
Lakshmi and annexed his dominions. Lakshmi appealed to tho Mogul 
emperor Jahangir, who sent a force to reinstate him. Parikhit was 
defeated and died soon afterwards in K>M A.D. But a brother of his, 
Bali Narayan, succeeded, for a time, in recovering his kingdom from 
# *the Muhammadans, with tho Help of the Ahom King, Svarga Narayan. 
t Hq reigned till 3637 A.D. So far tho history of tho Kocb family 
lis related in the Yamsiivali. Tho subsequent history may ho found in 
. •‘Hunter’s Statistical Account of Kueh Beh^r, supplemented by the 
^statements on the Fathiyah i Ibriyafi, published by Blochmann in tho 
Journal of this Society for 1872. 

v 

.*■ This paper will be published in Part I of the Journal. 

* 

*3." Origin of the Baluch.—By Colonel Mockleb. Submitted through 
Coloeel T. H. Haldich. * 

s (Abstract.) , 

' .*# 

This paper is mainly concerned with tho Rind, one of the tribes or 
dans inhabiting Balochistan. Their name signifies “ a turbulent, reck* 
less, daring man.” They have never acknowledged the authority of any 
ruler in the country. They'claim to he the true Baloch, and assert that 
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they originally came from “ Alaf,” .which is supposod, by thergpelves 
ami most other people, to be Haleb or Aleppo, in Syria. They say that 
they are Arabs of the tribe of Koreish, and were driven out from Alaf 
by Y.ezeed J, for assisting Husain, the martyr nephew of the Prophet 
Muhammad, in (51 Hijrah. The author* shows, however*, from some Arab 
authorities that the Baloch .wore establish' d in Makran more than a 
century before the commencement of the Muhammadan era. certainly 
so, if, as Kinlusi relates, Nowshirwan punished them in Makran in 550 
A. D.,—and still more certainly that they were located there within 
22 years after its commencement, — and that, therefore, if the Kinds left 
Aleppo in (lie time of Yo/.eod I, about Cl II , flie Baloch were iu Makran 
before that date. Hut it is doubtful whether the Kinds ever came from 
Aleppo or that they are Baloch at all. It is much more* probable that 
they are (lie descendants of a certain al llaritli al 'Alafi, 1 Vint is, of 
ll.irith of the 'Alafi tribe and of the Kalitanic stock of Arabs. Ho was 
the father ol' two men, who, aero.ding to Tabari, nr a blood-feud killed 
an otlicor who bad been appointed by Al Jlajjuj, the governor of Irak, 
to the charge of Makran, in ()5 H. ■■ They had come frojju, ’Urn an, and 
after the inimler took possession of Makran. Subsequently, about BlfcH. 
they retired before a puniti\e force of Al Hajjrij into t?indh, where 
their name is conspicuous in the annals of the country for the next 
2(H) years or so. This, and other farts, show that the Kinds really are 
of Arab deseeu*, but that they did not eonio from Aleppo, hut are 
descended from a man of the Alafi tribe who came from ’VViruin; and 
that they arc not of the K<uvis!»,*but the Kahtau stock. On account of 
their undoubted Arab descent, tbo Kinds arc held in very high respect 
by the other clans of Baluchistan who, therefore, all claim to bo related’ 
to them, through otic Ja.LaI Khan, an ancestor of the Kinds. Among the 
sons of this Jnliil, Makran is said to have been divided after tho death 
of AI llajjAj. With regard to the mime Baloch, Col. Muckier suggests 
its identity with Mm Godrosii of tl*e Greeks. He says that the Baloch 
themselves explain their name by tho phrase Baloch Uadrneh ” (or 
Badrosh). Here bad moans *c\il/ ami rock or rtW* means ‘day/ In 
Ptthlavi or Zend gad is synonymous with bad ; theivioro Uadi odi — ijaibosh 
oi* (jadroa, whence the Creek Gedrosii. By the interchange of the liquids 
« and l, b'tdrdch would become hadtdeh . out of which the d must naturally 
drop, leaving the Baldoh-llie (iedros ; i. Or, on the other hand, the pro¬ 
verbial expression Baloeh-Badroeh may have been current in the time 
of the Greeks in the form Buloeh-Gadrosh, and the Greeks confused 
the epithet with the name. The latter would then be derived from 
Bolus king of Babylon, a derivation which is adopted by Prof. Kawlinsou. 

This paper will be published in Part I of the Journal, 
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^ 4. Note on the Official Beckoning of the reigns of the later Mogul 
tfmperors, and on some of their Mint-towns.—By W. InyinE, 328Q., C.S., 
(retired). 

(Abstract.) * 

The author begins by showing that, nil the information of European 
and Native Indian historians regarding the initial date of Aurangzib's 
reign is ultimately traceable to tho ’Alaingiruamah of Mul.tammnd 
Qrizim. This writer states that in the time of the real enthronement of 
Aurangzib, with full ceremonials, on the 21th Ramazan 1009 (= J5th 
Juno 1659), it was deciding to antedate the commencement of his reign 
from the 1st of Ramazan 1068, when lie made the first attempt to 
assume the imperial power. Mr. Irvine says that* lor chronological 
purposes it is best to accept the officially fixed date, though it may be a 
fictitious one. He tlnm shows from certain coins in the British Museum 
whi^h are dated 1118 iiijrah, and the 51st year regnal, that they only 
agree with tho official reckoning; for Auraugzlb, as generally admitted, 
died in 1138, after a reign of 50 years (lunar), 2 months and 27 days. 
Soiqc further remarks, then, follow on the official initial date of tho 
reigns of sonfe of Aurangzlh’s successors. The author concludes with 
some notes on the identity of tho mint-towns ’Alamgirpur, Mu’azzamabiid, 
Nasratabad, ShaMbad Qanauj, and Zafarabad 

Dr. Uocrnlo remarked that he agrood with Mr. Irvine that tho 
officially fixed date of Aurangzib’s reign must be accepted. Ho pointed 
out, however, that there were certain e«ins, dated in 1070 H, and the 1st 
year (ahad) regnal, which did not accord with tho official reckoning, and 
suggested a solution of tho difficulty. 

The paper, with Dr. Hocrnlc’s note, will be published in Part 1 of 
the Journal. 

s 

5. On a Slab of Chinese Agglomerate Lava, bearing a Chinese inscrip¬ 
tion, discovered in St. John’s Churchyard , Calcutta. — By T. II. Holland, 
Esq., A.R.O.S., F.G.S. 

6. The Petrology of Job Chamoch's Tombstone.—By T. V H. Holland, 
Esq., A.R.C.S., F.G.S. 

These papers will be published in the Journal, Part II. 

7. On flint implements from the Kon ravines of South Mirzapore .— 
By John Cockburn, Esq. 

8. On some beliefs in a Being or Animal which is supposed to guard 
hidden treasure.—By Babu Sabat Chandra Mitra, MA., B.L. Communi¬ 
cated by The Anthropological Secretary. 
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9. On some Superstitions regarding Drowning and Drowned Persons,^— 
By Barb 8 ah at Chandra Mitka, M.A., B.L. Communicated by Ths 
Avtujbopolooical Secretary. 

These^papors will be puMished in the Journal, Part HI. 


j-lBRAJ\T, 

The following additions hare been made to the Library since the 
meeting hold in August last:— * 

f Jransactions, Proceedings, and jIoui^nals, 

Presented by the respective Societies and Editors. 

Angers. La Soei6t6 d’ Etudes Scicntifiqnos d’ Angers,—Bulletin, J89I. 
Batavia. Balaviaasch Genootscbap van Kunsten en Wetenschappen,— 
Notulcn, Doel XXXI, Aflevering 2. 

— — - — .-. Tijdsohrift voor Indische Taal.-Land-en Votycon- 

knndo, Heel XXXYI, Aflovering 6. * 

Bombay. Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society,—Journal, 1892. 

.——.. . Bombay Natuial History Society,—Journal, Vol. VII, No 5. 

■.. . . The Indian Antiquary,—Vol. XXI, Part 268, No. 2; XXII, 

277. 

Brisbane. Royal Society of Queensland,—Proceedings, Vol. IX. 
Budapest. La Society Hongroise de Geographic,—Bulletin, Tome 
XXI, Faso 1-4. 

Calcutta. Asiatic Society of Bengal,—Journal, Part II, No. 2, 1893. 

. .-. Proceedings, Nos. 7 and 8, 1893. 

Geological Survey of India,—Memoirs, 9 th series, Vol. II, 

Part 1. 

Rocords Vol. XXVT, Part 3. 

-. Indian Engineering,—Vol. XIV, Nos. 6-18, and Index to 

Vol. XIJI. 

.-. Maha-bodhi Society,—Journal. Vol. II, Nos.*4 And 5. 

-. Photographic Society of India,—Journal, VoL VI, Nos. 

8 - 10 . 

Chicago, 111. The American Antiquarian and Oriental Journal,—Vol. 
XV, No. 4. 

Colombo. Ceylon Branch of the Royal Asiatio Sooiety,—Journal, 1890. 
Copenhagen. Kongelige Nordiske Oldskrift-Sel&kab,—Aarboger, II 
Raekke, Bind VIII, Hefte 2. 
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Dresden. GeaeUsdUft Iris zu Dresden,—Deutsche Eutomologische 
v Zeitschrift, Band V, Heft 2; VI, 1. 

Frankfurt, a/o. Des Naturwissenschaftlichen Verenis des Reg-Buz 
Frankfurt,—Helios, Jahrg XI, Nrn 2-5. 

-. Societatum Littoim, Jahrg VII, Nrn 4-7. 

Giessen. Der Oberhessischen Gesellschaft fiir Natur-und Hoilkunde, 
—Bericht, Band XXIX. 

The Hague. Koninklijk Instituut voor do Taal -Land en Volkenkunde 
van Nederlandsch-Indie,—Bijdragen tot do Taal-Land-cn Volken¬ 
kunde van Nederl and sch -1 ndi8, 5“ Volgr, VIII Dcel, Aflevering 3. 
Hamilton. Hamilton Association,—Journal and Proceedings, 1892-93. 
Havre. Society de G6ographie Commerciale du Havre ; —Bulletin, Mai- 
Juin, 1893. * * 

Ithaca. Cornell University,—Library Bulletin, Vol. Ill, No. 4. 
Konigsberg. Der PhyBikalisch. Okouomischen Gesellschaft zu Konigs- 
«berg in Pr.,—Schriften, Jahrg. XXXIII. 

Leipzig. Der Deutschen Morgenlandischen Gesellschaft,—Abhandlun- 
gen fur die Kunde des Morgenlandos, Band X, Heft 1. 

. .. . . Zeitschrift, Band XLVII, Heft 2. 

.. . DerKoniglich Sachsischen Gesellschaft der Wisscnsehaflen 

zu Leipzig (Phil-Hist. cl.), Verhandlungen, Nr. 1, 1893. 

London. Tho Acadomy,—Nos. 1107-1119. 

———. Anthropological Institute of Great Britain and Ireland,—Jour¬ 
nal, Vol. XXII, No. 4. 

■ ■■■ The Athenaeum,—Nos. 3430-8442. 

- - . Geological Society,—Quarterly Journal, Vol. XLIX, Part 3. 

-. Institution of Civil Engineers,—Minutes of Proceedings, 

Vol. CXII. ' 

- - . -. List of Members corrected up to 3rd June, 1893- 

-. Institution of Electrical Engineers,—Journal, Vol. XX] I, 

No. 107. 

- Institution of Mechanical Engineers,—Proceedings, No. 1, 

1893. 

-. Nature,—Vol. XLVIII, Nos. 1238-1250. 

-. R*aF Astronomical Society,—Monthly Notices, Vol, LIJI, 

No. 8. 

-■ — ». Royal Geographical Society,—Geographical Journal, Vol. II, 
Nos. 2-4. * 

. . . . Royal Microscopical Society,—Journal, Part 3, 1893. 

-- Royal Society,—Proceedings, Vol. LIII, Nos, 322-24. 

———. Royal Statistical Society,—Journal, Vol. LVI, Part 2, 

Lyon. Museum d’ Histoire Naturclle de Lyon,—Archives, Tome V. 
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L) on, La Society d’ Agriculture Histoire Naturelle et Arts Utiles de 
Lyon,—Annales, 1889-92. 

Manchester. Manchester Literary and Philosophical Society,—Memoirs 
and Proceedings, Vol. VI I, Nos. 2 and 3. 

Molbourno. Royal Society of Victoria,—Proceedings, Vol. XV, Part 2 
Mussoorie. The Indian Forester,—Vol. XIX, Nos 8-10. 

Nantes. La Societe dcs Sciences Naturelles de L’ Onest de la France,— 
Bullotin, Tomo III, No 1. 

Naples. La Societa Afiicana d’ Italia,—Bollettino, Anno XII, Fasc. 5 
et 6. 

Paris. La Societe <V Anthropologie de Ptfris,—Bulletins, IV e eerie, 
Tomo 111, Fasc. 4; IV, 1-4. 

— -. Meinoiios, Tome IV (IP Serio), Fasc. 4. 

- Journal Asiatiqnc,—Tomo I (IX e St'iie), No. 2. 

-. Masco Guiinet,—Annales, Tomo XXIV. 

-. -. llevuo do 1/ Histoire dcs Religions, Tome XXVII,•Nos. 

1 et 2. 

- - . La Societe dc Geographio,—Bulletin, Tome XIII, No. 4; XIV, I. 

- . . .. Comptes Rendus des Stances, Nos. 12-14, 1893. • 

Prague. l)cr K. K. Sternwarte zu Prag,—Magnetischo und Meteoro- 

logischo Beobaelitungen, 2892. 

Rome. La Societa Pegli SpcttroscopiBti Italiani,—Meraorie, Tome 
XXII, Nos. G et 7. 

Santiago. Des Deutschen Wissenschaftlichen Vereines za Santiago 
(Chile),—Verhandlungen, Band II, Heft 5 und 6. 

St. Petersburgh. Comite G6ologique,—Bulletins, Tome XI, Nob. 9-10; 
XII, 1-2. 

-, -, M6moires, Tomo IX, No. 2 ; X, 2. 

— . . Russian Imperial Geographical Society,—Proceedings, Vol. 

XXrx, Nos. 3 and 4. 

Sydney. Linnean Society of New South Wales,—Proceedings, Vol. 
VIII (2nd Senes), Part I. 

Tniping. Perak Gcv eminent,—Gazette, Vol. VI, Nos. 18-25. 

Tokyo. Der Deutschen Gesellschaft fiir natur-und Volkerknnde Osta- 
siens in Tokio,—Mittheilungen, Band VI, Heft 51. 

-. Imperial University,—Journal of the College of Science, Vol. 

V, Part 4; Vol. VI, 2. 

Turin. La R. An ademia della Scienze di Torino,—Atti, Vol. XXVIII, 
Nos. 9-15. 

- - . ■■■■■- - . Osservazioni Meteorologiche fatte nell* anno 1892 

all’ OsBcrvatorio della R. University di Torinp. 

Vienna. Dor Anthropologischen Gesellschaft in Wien,—Mittheilun- 
gen, B$ud XXIII, Hof# 2 und 3. 
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Vienna. Der E. E. Geologisehon Reichsanstalt,—Verbandlnngcn, 
Nrn 6-10, 3893. 

— . Der K. E. Zoologisch-Botanischon Gesellsohaft in Wien, — 
Verhandlungen, Band XLI1], Nrn. 1 und 2. 

Wellington. New Zealaud Institute,—Transaction and Proceedings, 
Vol. XXV. 

■ — . Polynesian Society,—Journal, Vol. II, No. 2. 

Zurich. Der Naturforsehenden Gesellschaft in Zurich,—Vicrtuljahrs- 
chrift, Band XXXV III, Nrn 1-2. 

j300tfS AND j^AMPHLETS, 
presented by the Authors, Translators , fyc 
Burgess, James. The New Map of Persia. 8vo. Edinburgh, 1893. 
Ghosha, Chandra Mouana. Chhandah Sara Sangrahah. 8vo. Calcutta, 
1893. 

• • 

Mitra, Sarat Chandra. Notes on < wo Behari Pastimes. 8vo. Bombay. 
-. On a Wild Boy and a Wild Girl. 8vo. Bombay. 

■ .. The Broudley Sculptures in the Indian Museum. 8vo. 

Bombay.* 

Mittachides, N. Essay Is the Devil as black, as ho is painted. 8vo. 
Calcutta, 1893. 

-. India Unveiled. 8vo. Calcutta, 1893. 

R £y, Pratapa Chandra. The Mahabharata, tinnslatcd into English 
prose, Parts LXXXTI and LXXX^I. 8vo. Calcutta, 1893. 
Wilson, C. R. Note on the topography of the river in the 10th century 
from Hugli to tho Sea as represented in the Da Asia of Do Barros. 
8vo. Calcutta, 1892. 

Miscellaneous Presentations. 

Report of the fourth meeting of the Australasian Association for. the 
Advancement of Science, held at Hobart, Tasmania, in January 
1892. Edited by A. Marton. 8vo. Sydney, 1893. 

Australasian Association for toe Advancement of Science, Sydney. 
Annnw.1 Repfgt of the Trustees of the Ansiralian Museum, New South 
Wales, Sydney, for the year 1892. Fcp. Sydney, 1893. 

Australian Moblcm, New South Wales, Sydney. 
Chits, J. A. Van der. Dagh-Register gehonden int Easteel Batavia 
rant passerende daer ter plaetse als over geheel Nederlandts— 
India.. Anno J864. 8vo. Batavia, 1893. 

l^ederlandsoh-Indisch Plakaatboek, 1602-1811, Deel XI 
(1788-4794). 8vo. Batavia, 1893. 

ftiTAVIAASUH GlNOOTSCHAP TAN EUNSTJMT EN WETENSCHAPPFN. 
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Caspersz, Arthur. Tbe.Law of Estoppel in British India (TagoreLaw 
Lectures, 1893). 8vo. Calcutta, 1893. 

Calcutta University. 

Report of the Library Syndicate of the Cambridge University for the 
year ending December 31st, 1892. 4to. Cambridge, 3892. * v 

Cambridge University. 

Report on Education in the Central Provinces for the year 1892-93. 
Fcp. Nagpur, 1893. 

Report on the Exciso Revenue in the Contral Provinces for the year 
1892-93. Fcp. Nagpur, 1893. 

Roport on tho Vaccine Operations in the Central Provinces for the yoar 
J 892-93. Fpp. Nagpur, J893. 

Refoi t on the working of the Registration Department in the Central 
Provinces for the year 1892-93. Fcp. Nagpur, 1893. 

Chief Commissioner, Cf.mrai, Provinces. 

Bailey, E. M. A companion for the Queensland Btudont of Plant Bife. 
8vo. Brisbane, 1893. 

McCulloch, R. W. Sericulture; or Silkworms, and how to rear them. 
8vo. Brisbane, 1893 t • 

Shelton, E. M. Onr Stock Foods, and how to use them. 8vo. Bris¬ 
bane, 3893. 

Department of Agriculture, Brisbane. 

Report on the Government Horticultural Gardens, Lucknow, for the year 
ending 31st March 3893 Fcp. Lucknow, 1893. 

Government‘‘H oRTioirLi’UBAL Gardens, Lucknow. 

Annual Report on Inland Emigration f dt the yoar 1892. Fcp. Calcutta, 
3893. 

Annual Report of the Sanitary Commissioner for Bengal for the year 
1892. By Snrgeon-Lieut.-Col. W. H. Gregg. Fcp. Calcutta, 1893. 

Gammie, G. A. Account of a Botpnical Tour in Sikkim during 1892. 
Fcp. Calcutta, 1893. 

Report on tho Administration of the Registration Department in Ben¬ 
gal for the official years 1890-91,1891-92 and 1892-93. By Naw&b 
Syed Ameer Hossein, C.I.E. Fcp. Calcutta, 1893. 

Report on the External Trade of Bengal, with Nepal, Tibet, Sikim, and 
Bhutan for the year 1892-93. Fcp. Calcutta, 1893. 

Report on the Police of the Lower Provinoes of the Bengal Presidency 
for the jear 1892. Fcp. Calcutta, 3893. 

Returns of the Rail and River-Borne Trade of Bengal during the quar¬ 
ter ending the 31st March 1893. Fcp. Calcutta, 3893. 

Selootions from the Records of the Government of India, Home Depart¬ 
ment, No. 306. Report on Publications issued and registered in the 
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' -n several provinces of British India daring the year 1808. Fop. 
Calcutta, 1893. 

Waddell, L. A. Discovery of the exact site of Asoka’s classic capital 
of P&taliputra, the Palibothra of the Greeks, and description of the 

* - superficial remains. 4to. Calcutta, 1892. * 

Government or Bengal. 

Census of India, 1891. Yol. V. Tables of Castes. The Lower Provin¬ 
ces of Bengal and their Feudatories. By C. J. O’Donnell. Fop. 
Calcutta, 1893. 

Danvers, F. C. Report to the Secretary of State for India in Council 
of the Portuguese Rocords relating to the Fast Indies, contained in 
the Archivo da Torre do Tombo, and the Public libraries at Lisbon 
and Evora. 8vo, London, 1892. * * 

The Indian Antiquary, Yols. XXI, Parts 268; XXII, 276 and 277. 4to. 
Bombay, 1892. 

MaAkham, Clements ft. The Journal of Christopher Colnmbus (during 
his first voyage, 1492-93), and documents relating to the voyages 
of John Cabot and Gaspar Corte Real (Hakluyt Society). 8vo. 

* London,, 1893. 

North Indian Notes and Queries, Yol. IIT, Nos. 4-7 4to. Allaha¬ 
bad, 1893. 

Selections from the Records of the Government of India, Home l)e- 
paitment, No. 306. liepoit on Publications issued and registered 
in the seveial Provinces of British India during tho year 1892. 
Fcp. Calcutta, 1893. • 

The Usha, Vol. II, Nos. 7 and 8? 8vo. Calcutta, 1893. 

Goveknmeni or India, Home Department. 

Epigraphia Indica of the Archaeological Survey of India, Vol. II, Part 
13. 4to. Calcutta, 1893. 

Taw Sein-Ko. Notes on an Archaeological Tonr through Ramannodesa 
(the Talaing Country of Burma). 4to. Bombay, 1893. 

Watt, George. A Dictionary of the Economic Products of India, Yol. 
VI, Part 3. 8vo. Calcutta, 1893. 

'Government of India, Revenue and Agricultural Department. 

Hpltzsch, E. South-Indian Inscriptions. Tamil Inscriptions of Raja- 
raja, Rajendra-chola, and others in the Rajarajesvara Temple at 
Tanjavur, Yol. Ill, Part II. 4to. Madras, 1892. 

Government of Madras. 

Report ou the progress and condition of the Government Botanical Gar¬ 
dens, Saharanpur and Mussoorie, for the year ending 31st March 

* 1893. Fcp. Allahabad, 1893. 

Government of the N.-W. P. and Oudh. 
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Monograph on the Leather Industry of the Panjab, 1891-92. Pop. 
Lahore, 1893. 

Report on tlio Sanitary Administration of the Punjab for the year 1692. 

Pep. Lahore, 1893. ^ 

Report on Vaccination ih the Punjab for the year 1892-93. Pep. La? 

hoie, 1893 Government op ihf Punjab. 

Indian Museum Notes, Vols. II, Nos. 0 ; III, 1 and 2. 8vo. Calcutta, 
1893. Indian Museum. 

Indian Meteorological Memoirs, Vols. IV, Parts 8, V, 3. 4to. Calcutta, 
1893. 

Monthly Weather Review for March to June 1893; and Annual Summary 
for 1892. 4to. Calcutta, 1893 

Original Meteorological Observations of Calcutta, Allahabad, Lucknow, 
Lahore, Nagpur, Bombay, and Madras for March to Jane 1893. 
4to. Calcutta, 1893. 

Report on the Administration of the Meteorological Department of the 
Government of India in 1892-93. 4to. Calcutta, 1893. 

Meiporo logical Reporter io iii l Gomknmlni op India. 
Bulletin of the Mioioscopica.1 Society of Calcutta, Vol. II, No. 10. ffvo. 

Calcutta, 1893. Microscopical Society op Calltti a. 

Return of Wrecks and Casualties in Indian WatorB for the year 1892. 
By Eaton W. Potloy. Pep. Calcutta, 1893. 

PoRr Officer, Calcutta. 

Annual Repoit of the Provincial Museum, Lucknow, for the year ending 
31st March 1893 Pep. Lucknow, 1893. 

Provincial Musrru, Lucknow. 

The Mineralogical, Geological and Palaeontological collections in the 
Science and Ait Museum, Dublin. 8vo. Dublin, 1893. 

Repoit of the Director of the Science and Art Museum, Dublin, for the 
year euding 31st December 18J12 8vo. Dublin, 1893 

Sconce and Art Museum, Dublin. 

JjTscitkf, H. A. Romanized Tibetan and English Dictionary. 8vo. 

Kyelang, 1866. The Rev. P. B. Shawe. 

Obseriations publiecs par L'lnstitut Meteorologique Central de la 
Society des Seienoos do Finlande, Tomes II—V et IX. 4to. He- 
leinfors, 1891-92. 

, La Socib'te' des Sciences de finlande. 
North American Fauna, No. 7, Part II. 8vo. Washington, J893. 

United Surrs Department of Agriculture, Washington. 
Kjerulf, Dr. Th. Beskrivclse af En Roekke Norske Bergarter. 4to. 

Christiania, 1892. Univebsitt of Christianu. ** 

Report of the Observatory of the Tale University for the year 1892-93. 
8vo New Haven, 1893.* * Yale University, New Haven. 
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Periodicals Purchased 

• 

Allahabad. North Indian Notes and Queries,—Vol. Ill, Nos. 5-7. 
Berlin. Dentstehe Litteraturzeitung,—Jahr. XIV, Nrn 22-27. 
Calcutta. Calcutta Review,—Vol. XCVII, No. 194. 

■ . . Indian Medical Gazette,—Vol. XXVIII, Nos. 8-10. 

CasBel. Botaninches Contralblatt,—Baud LIV, Nrn 10-13; LV, 1-4. 
Goneva. Archives dos Sciences Physiques et Naturellos,—Tome XXX, 

Nos. 7-9, 

Gottingen. Der Konigl t Gesellschaft der Wissenschafton,—Gottiu- 
giseke gelehrte Anzeigen, Nrn 11-13, 1893. 

---. Nachrichten, Nm 7 und 8. 

Leipzig. Annalen der Physik uud Chemie,—- Band &LTX, Heft 4;' L, 
1-2. 

-. -, Boiblatter, Band XVIT, Stuck 7und 8. 

> v 

London. The Annals and Magazine of Natural History,—Vol. XII 
(6 th Series), No. 67. 

■ The Chemical News,—Vol. LXVIII, Nos. 1755-68. 

.. . Thi Entomologist,—Vol XXVI, No. 362. 

— The Entomologist’s Monthly Magazine,—Vol. IV (2nd Series), 
No. 43. 

--. The Ibis,-Vol. V (6«> Series), No. 19. 

- ■ ■■ — . The Journal of Botany,—Vol. XXXf, No. 367. 

■- - - . The London, Edinburgh and Dublin Philosophical Magazine,— 

Vol. XXXVI (5th Scries), No. 2i& 

■■ . . The Messenger of Mathematics,—Vol. XXII (New Series), 

Nos. 11 and 12. 

——. The Numismatic Chronicle,—Part I, 1893. 

——. Numismatic Circular,—Nos. 9-13, 1893. 

——. Quarterly Journal of Microscopical Science,—Vol. XXXV, 
Part I. 

New Haven. The American Journal of Science,—Vol. XLV (3rd 
Series), No. 270. 

Paris. L’ Academie des Sciences,—Comptes Rendus des Stances, 
Tome CXVI, Nos. 22-26; CXVII, 1. 

——. Annales de Chimie et de Physique,—6m« S6rio, Tome XXIX, 
Juin, 1893. 

-v Revue Critique d’ Histoire et de Littfoatnre,—Tome XXXV, 

Nos. 20-26; XXXVr, 27 et 28. 

. Revue Scieutifiqoe,—Tome LII, Nos. 4-16. 

Vienna. Vienna Oriental Journal,—Vol. VII, Nos. 2 and 3. 
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J3ooks Purchased. 

The Anandiarama Sanskrita Series, No. 25. Tlio SAtasamhita, Part Tl. 
By Pandit Visudova SaStri Panae’iknra. 8vo. Poonn, 1893. 

Buckler, William; and Stainton, H. T. The Lai*v«j of the British 
Butterflies and Moths, Vol. V (Bay Society, 1891). 8vo. London, 
1893. 

Cameron, Pfter. A Monograph of the British Phytophagous Hymen* 
optora, Vol. IV (Ray Society, 1892). 8vo. London, 1893. 
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PROCEEDINGS 


OK THE 


ASIATIC SOCIETY OF BENGAL, 


^OR pECEM.BER, 1893. 


•The Monthly General Meeting of (lie Asiatic Society of Bengal was 
hold on Wednesday, the (5th December, 1898, at 9 p.u. 

#The Hon’ble Sir C. A. Elliott, K.G.S.l. 

* President, in the Chair* 

The following Members were present• 

Dr. A. W. \lcoek, T. 1). Brighton, Esq., A. A, Caspcrez, Esq., 
Babu Gyanendra Kumar Rai Cliandhuri, Rabu Sarat Chandra Das, 
B. Do, Esq., G. A. Grierson, Esq., Dr. Ji. F. K. Iloernlo, T. II. Holland, 
Esq., The Rev. 11. B. Hyde, Dr. W. King, C. J. Lyall, Esq., 0. Little, 
Esq., J. Mann, Esq., L. do Nieeville, Esq., S. E. Peal, Esq., A. Pedler, 
Esq., Pandit Kara Prasad Sluistri, C. R. Wilson, Esq, 

Visitors :—H. Chiutamon, Esq., H. V. Elliott, Esq., J. A. Hauxwoll, 

Esq. 

• * 

The minutes of the last meeting wero read and confirmed, 

Forty-four Presentations were announced, details of which are 
given in the Library List appended 

The following gentleman has expressed a wish to withdraw from 
the Society. 

J. W. Oliver, Esq. 

' ... The .President announced that Mr. G. A. Grierson had returned 
from leave and had taken charge of the Philologiual Secretaryship from 
Dr, A. F. R. Hoerale. 
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The Philological Secretary exhibited a number of rubbings of 
inscriptions lately found by Captain Deane near Peshawar. Some of 
them appear to be in a hitherto unidentified alphabet. 

The original stones have boon sent by tho finder to M. Senart for 
decipherment. 

Mr. de Nice'ville exhibited a single male specimen of a very rare 
butterfly, Charaxes kadenii , Felder, captured in Sumatra. He received 
it from Hofrath Dr. L. Martin, of Deli, Sumatra, who possesses two 
otKter specimens caught also in the JJattuk Mountains, in the north-east 
of tho island. It was described by Dr. Felder in the Wien. Ent. 
Monatsch. for 1861, from a specimen caught in Eastern Java by Dr. A. 
ft. Wallace, and is roughly figured. A second and better woodcut of 
this uniquo example is given in Wallace’s “ Malay Archipelago,” where * 
he calls it tho “ Calliper Butterfly,” from the peculiarity of tho pair of 
tails present on each hindwing which converge at the tips, this being 
a feature unknown to a like extent in any other species in tho genus. 

Tho following papers were read:— 

1. A translation of tho Inscription on the Chinese Stogie lately t duy 
out of St. John's Churchyard.—By the Rev. H. B. Hype, M.A. 

The paper will bo published in the Journal , Part 1. 

2. The Philological Secretary read a paper by Mr. H. Beveridge, 
I, C. S. (Rotd.), on The Site of Karna Snvarna. 

Tho Chineso Pilgrim Hiuen fsiang visited a town in Bengal which 
he calls' Kie-lo-no-su-fa-la-na, that is, being transliterated, Karna- 
huvanjia. The site has not hitherto been satisfactorily identified, and 
has been conjecturally located in Birbhum, in Singhbhum, and quite 
recently by Dr. Waddell, in Burdwan. Mr. Beveridge’s object is to 
prove that the place is probably identical with the town of RAngimati 
in the Mursliiddbad district. 

Wo have two accounts of Hiuon Tsiong’s travels,—that given 
by the Pilgrim himself, and that given in his ‘ Life ’ by the Shaman Yen 
Tsung. After dealing with .discrepancies between these two accounts, 
Mr, Beveridge comes to the conclusion that the latter, in this case, 
is the more trustworthy of the two, and that it naturally takes the 
Pilgrim’s itinerary through Rangdmati. 

The Pilgrim describes the kingdom of KanjuHBUvarQa as having 
a circumference ' of about 900 miles and the capital as being about four 
miles round. The inhabitants were well off and had literary ta s te s, 
bu#they were a mixture of true believers (Buddhists), and heretics. 
By the side of the capital there was the monastery called Lo-tO-wei-chi 
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(tite name of which has been restored to Rakta-viti, (t RaktamritHkd) 
or Redlands, of which the word Ringimiti is a literal translation. 
It is wpll known that R4ng&ma(i (which is situated on the Bhigirathi 
river abont six miles above Bovhampur), was once a great city. Ac* 
wording to Lassen, it was formerly known as Karna-suvarna-gatfa, and 
is said to have been so callod because Vibhishaija, the brother of 
Rdvana, tho demon king of Ceylon, visited the place on the occasion of 
the king’s son’s first meal of rice, and caused a shower of gold to fall 
on the land. Hiuen Tsiang gives a curious legend regarding tho intro¬ 
duction of Buddhism into the kingdom. 

Shortly before Hiuen Tsiang’s time, tho king of Karpa-suvar- 
9 a was tho well-known S'a4arika, who was so strongly opposed to 
Buddhism that he cut den^n the sacred Bodhi tree atf Bodh Gaya. * Ho 
died about the year 613 A. D., after having been overcome by S'iladitya 
of Kannauj, in revenge for the murder of his brother and prodocessor, 
Rafhvardhana This king favoured Buddhism, aud it was during 
his reign that the pilgiim vihitod the locality. 

Mr. Bevciidgu gives strong reasons for believing that this S'a&Lnka 
wafc the saipe as S'airidbara of Abu’l Fazl, who was the immediato 
successor of Adi sura who brought Brdhmans from Kannauj to Bengal. 
This identification is most important, as it fixes Adi£dra as reigning 
in the early part of the 6 th century A D. 

Finally there is a local tradition that Kariia-suvarpa was de¬ 
stroyed by an expedition from Ceylon, an event which Mr. Beveridge 
places as probably occurring about *tho 12 th century A. D. It was 
the original home of the family of Rija Radha Kanta Deva, tho anthor 
of the S'abda-lalpa-druma , whoso ancestor S'ri-hari-deva possibly lived 
there before its destruction by tho Singhalese invaders. 

3. A Bijupvr Insoiption.—By Professor F. Kiklhoen, C, I. E., 
Gottingen. Communicated by the Phi’iologtcal Secretary. 

Tho paper will bo published in the Journal, Part I. 

.4. Notes on early local silver coinages in Northern India and in the 
Konkan.—By W. Theobald, M. N. S. and R. A. S., London. Communi¬ 
cated by the Philological Secretary. 

(Abstract.) 

This paper is principally devoted to a minute description of eighteen 
silver coins whioh Rad been presented to the anthor by the late General Sir 
A. Cunningham. They formed part of the articles recovered from the 
wreak of the steamer in which tho archaeological treasures of^the 
General bad been lost beneath the waters of the Bay of Bengal These 
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silver coins 'belong to a type of great antiquity and intermediate in 
character between the well-known “ punch-marked ” coins and those 
of a later date impressed by a singlo “dio.” They are square or poly¬ 
gonal or oven rounded, and weigh on tho avorago 26 grains. Some 
of them are quite blank on tho reverso side, but mostly they are im¬ 
pressed with a varying number of symbols on both sides. Tho device 
on the obverse of elevon is made up of two principal symbols, and 
four or five smaller or accessory onos. Of the former, one is said to 
resomble a ninepin, placed horizontally. What this symbol is intended 
to represent, tho author says ho has not the faintest idea, but he sug¬ 
gests that it may represent a “ dug-out ” or ‘fishing canoe. Tho other 
clearly represents sonic quadruped, which, to judge from its head and 
tail, tho author thinks must bo a horse. Here the author incidentally 
corrects an orror in one of his previous papers regarding the so-called 
“Coins of Kuuinda.” The animal represented on these coins is neither 
(i “ deer ” nor a “ yak,” but a “ buffalo.” Two sqnaro coins, with blank 
reverses, entirely differ in their symbols from tho rest. They are 
principally marked by a very obscure object, which the author suggests 
may possibly bo intended for “ a human hand lightly grasping a hufttati 
ear,” as shown on a gem from Kliorasan. Tho concluding portion of tho 
paper refers to certain ancient coins from the Konkan, described, by 
Sir Walter Elliot in the Nmnisnuifa Orientals a , and corrects some errors 
in that description. Tho author shows that these coins bear no “punch- 
marks,” but aro struck from a die, the principal devise on which is the 
figure of a humpod bull, surrounded by a number of minor symbols. 

This paper will bo published in Part I, of the Journal. 

5. The Philological Secretary road a paper by Mr. W. Irvine, 
B. C. S. (Retd.), on an early translation into Hindustani of the Acts 
of tho Apostles. Tho paper was as follows:— 

Reading Mr. Grierson’s interesting paper “On the early Study of 
Indian Vernaculars in Europo ” ( Journal , Vol. LXII, Part I, pp. 41-52), 
has called to mind a little book, which I bought from a second-hand 
bookseller about a year ago. As Mr. Grierson does not mention it, 
although it scorns to fall within the scope of his paper, it may be of 
interest to give a short description of this work. It is in 12 mo., 
inches x 4 inches, pp. 192, bound in full oalf, with gilt edges. On 
the back are the letters 

G. 

N. J. 

and ou tho side are stampod the words 

AD 
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, ' - 0. R. ICADBMIAM 

LING: ORIENT: 

1755. 

On the inside of the guard and fly-loaves are various press marks in 
pencil: also, on the fly leaf at the end (as we should doom it), is written 
in ink, facing the vernacular title page, 

Acta Apostoiorum 
in linguam Indoatanieam 
translate, 
a Bonj. Schulsio 
• edidit 

D, Jo. Henr. Callonbcrgius. 

do lo ecxxxxviiii. • 

On the other side of the same leaf are tho words, in poncil, Ling, 
indostanica, and on the inside of tho guard, at tho bottom, Novum. 
Testamcntum, 1758 (should bo 1748?) Hiudustanice. There is no im¬ 
print of any press, European or Native, and no title-page in any 
European language. As a substitute is a vernacular title-pugo in 
Persian character (printed from a wood block, I think), the letters of 
which are so twisted and distorted that it is difficult to doeipher them. 
All that I can read for certain is Hakikat kd kit Ah. As tho pages are 
headed Ifakikat, this must bo tho rendering of the word Acts. The book 
is in the Persian character and has been printed from type, somewhat 
similar in look to that still in use in Calcutta. 

Tho language seems to bo some *form of dialect, possibly Dakhni. 
It is a very provincial jargon, as little like tho Urdu of Dihli or 
Lakhnad as Chaucer thought “ French of Stratford-attc-Bowo ” was 
to that of Paris. It begins 

Avval Fdzil. 

1. Tia o fal tshuu. apt samjhe so kasiddnkon ruth kadis son famide 
so ptcKhe asman po charkie so din lak karnckonbhi ta'lim denekon bid 
shuni kie so shibke upav phitilu vuizkuv kiyu na. 

The end, verse 31 of chapter 28, reads as follows : — 

*31. Allahke malukon gdhar karko manu nd hokn edrt himat son hid 
ihdwand heso fehu'd Mashi’oke l&ik heso mazkuran ta'lim dete the. 

5a. The Philological Secretary adds the following noto 

Schultz, the translator of the work mentioned by Mr. Irvine, 
has been already mentioned in my Essay above referred to. Ho 
corresponded with Bayer on the subject of the Lantsha alphabet. In 
the jmv 1745, or four .years before he published his translation of 
the Acts, he published the first grammar of the Hindustani languago. 
Xn 1748, the 8prachmeuter, which owes *rach to his assistance, was 
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* * * 
issued. He was a Madras Missionary, which folly accounts for the 
impure Hindustani used by him. His work must, 1 think, rank 
as the earliest known translation of any portion of the fiible into an 
Indo-Aryan vernacular. 

Gallenberg’s name occurs in LaCroze's Thesaurus Epistolicns. Ip 
tho years 1724 and 1726 he was living at Halle, and corresponded with 
LaCrozo, about Mongolian and the language of Greenland, of which 
a specimen is printed.* He was a friend of Gotthilf Franck, also of 
Halle, another learned man who interested himself in Oriental subjects 
and who obtained from tho Danish Missionary Ziegenbalg, mentioned 
in my Essay,f a manuscript History and Genealogy of the Gods of India . 
I find this mentioned in a letter of LaCroze (to whom Franck had lent 
the MS.) to Bayor; written in the year 1717. J It would be interesting, 
to know if this is now in tho Berlin Library. 

6 . Natural History Notes from II. M. Indian Marine Survey Steamer 

‘ Iuvestigator,’ Commander G. F. Oldham , 11. N., commanding: Series II. 
No. 9. An account of the Beep Sea Collection made during the Season 
1892-93. — By A. Alcook, Esq., M.B., C.M.Z.S., Superintendent of t thc 
Indian Museum. • 

7, On certain Indian & 2 >ecies of Canarium.—By Geokge King, Esq.. 
M.B., F.R.S., C.I.E., Superintendent, Royal Botanic Garden, Sibpur. 

Tho papers will bo published in the Journal, Part II. 


J-IBRARY. 

Tho following additions have been made to the Library since the 
meeting held in November last:— 

JlRANSACTIONS, ^PROCEEDINGS, AND yJoUIRNALS, 

presented by the respective Societies and Editors. 

Amsterdam. Dor Koninklijke Akademie van Wetenschappen,—J&ar- 
boek, 1892. 

-. -. Vcrslagon on Medodeelingen, Afdoeling Letterkunde, 

8 d0 Reeks, Decl IX. 

Register, 3 d * Reeks, Deal I-IX. 
Afdeeling Natuurkunde, 3 dc Reeks, Deel 
IX. 

Berlin. Der Kttniglich Preussisohen Akademie der Wissensohaften zu 
Berlin,—Sitzungsberiohte, I-XXV, 1893; 

* L. 0.1., 78. t J. A. S. B., Vol. LXXII., p. 48. J L. C. III., 88. 
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Bombay. Bombay Natural History Society,—Journal, Vol. VIII, No. 2. 

Indian Antiquary,—Vol. XXII, Part 268. 

Brisbane. Queensland Branch of the Boyal Geographical Society of 
Australasia,—Proceedings and Transactions, 1892-93. 

Brunswick. Des Vereius fiir Naturwissensohaft eu Braunschweig,— 
Jahresbericht, 1889-90 und 1890-91. 

Brussels. L' Academic Royale des Scienoes, des Lettres et des Beaux- 
arts de Belgique,—Annuaire, 1892 et 1893. 

——. -. Bulletins, 3 mo Serie, Tome XXII-XXV. 

.. - - . Memoires, Tome XLVIII et XLIX. 

.. -. M^motfos Couronnes, Tome XLYI. 

-. -. Memoires Couronnes et Memoires des Savants Etran- 

gers, Tome L1I. * 

-. La Societe Malaoologiquo de Belgique,—Annales, Tome V, 

No. 2. 

-•—. La Societe Royalo Malacologique de Belgique,—Annales, 

Tome XXVI. 

-. -. Proceb-Vcrbaux des Stances, 5 Juillet 1891-3 Sep- 

•tembre 3892. 

Calcutta. Indian Engineering,—Vol. XIV, Nos. 24-27. 

... Maha-Bodhi Society,—Journal, Vol. II, No. G. 

.... .. Photographic Society of India,—Journal, Vol. VI, Nos. 11 

and 12. 

Chicago. The American Antiquarian and Oriental Journal,—Vol. XV, 
No. 5. 

Dublin. Boyal Irish Academy,—Proceedings, Vol. II (3 ul Series), 
Nos. 4 and 5. 

Florence. La Society Italiana di Antropologia, Etnologia o Psicologia 
Comparata,—Archivio par L’ Antropologia o la Etnologia, Vol. 
XXIII, No. 1. 

Frankfurt, A. M. Dcr Senekenborgischon Naturforschenden Gesells- 
chaft,—Abhandlungen, Band XVIII, Nr. 1. 

_____., —. Bericht, 1893. 

The Hague. Koninklijk Instituut voor de Taal,-Land-en Volkenkunde 
van Nederlandscb-IndiS,—Bijdragen tot de Taal,-Land-en Volken¬ 
kunde van Nederlaudsch-IndiG, 5* Volgr, Deol VIII, A Severing 4. 

Hamburg. NatuTbistorischen Museum in Hamburg,—Mitteilungen, 
Jabrg X, Heft 2. , 

Havre. Sod6t6 de Geographic Commercial® du Havre,—Bulletin, 
Juillet-AoAt, 1893. 

BelftfagfotB. Finska Vetenskafs-Societeten,—Bidrag, Heft 51. 

. —— Ofversigt, 1891-92, 
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Leipzig. Der Beutsohen Morginlaadisofaeii Geselfoohaft,—Zeitsohrift, 
Band XLVII, Heft 3. 

-. Der Kdniglich S&chsisohen Gesellschaft der Wissensohaftea 

zu Leipzig,—Beriohte, Math-Phys. Glasse, 4-6, 1893. 

Liege. La Societe Geologique de Belgique, —Aunales, Tome XX, No. 1. 

London. The Academy,—N ob. 1120-24. 

-. Anthropological Institute of Great Britain and Ireland,—Jour* 

nal, Vol. XX11I, No. 1; and Index, 1843-91, 

-. The Atbonamm,—Nos. 3443-47. 

-. Geological Society,—Quarterly Journal, Vol. XLIX, Part 4; 

and List of Members corrected to 1st Nofcmber 1893. 

-. Institution of Civil Engineers,—Minutes of Proceedings, Vols. 

CXIII and CXIV; and Brief Subject-Index, Vols. LIX to CXIV. 

-. Nature,—Vol. XLVIII, Nos. 1251-55. 

-. Liuuean Society,—Journal, Botany, Vol. XXIX, Nos. 202-204. 

-. -. -. Zoology, Vol. XXIV, Nos. 152-154. • 

- - . - ■ Transactions, Botony, Vol. Ill (2 nd Series) Part 8. 

-. ■ — - . -. Zoology, Vol. V (2 ud Series), Parts 8-10. 

-. -. List of Membors, 1892-93. * 

-. Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain and Ireland,—Journal, 

Vol. XXV, No. 4. 

- — —. Royal Astronomical Society,—Monthly Notices, Vol. LIII, 
No. 9. 

-. Royal Geographical Society,—Geographical Journal, Vol. II, 

No. 5. 

-Royal Microscopical Society,—Journal, Part 4, 1893. 

' —- — . ltoyal Society of London,^-.Philosophical Transactions, Vol. 
CLXXXUT, A and B.; and Member List corrected to 30th Novem¬ 
ber 1892. 

———. Royal Statistical Society,—Journal, Vol. LVI, Part 3. 

-. Zoological Society of London,—Proceedings, Parts II and 

III, 1893. 

. — . -. Transactions, Vol. XIII, Part 7. 

Mcxioo. La Sociedad Cientifica “ Antonio Alzate,”—Memoriae y Bevis- 
t«, Tome VI, Nos. 11 et 12; VII, 1-2. 

Munich. Dor Kouiglich Bayerischen Akademie der Wissenchaften,— 
Abhandluugen, Cl. Ill, Band XX, Abth. 2. 

Mussoorie. The Indian Forester,—Vol. XIX, No. U. 

Paris. Journal Asiatique,—IX* Seme, Tome I, ^No. 3; II, I. 

-. La Societe de Geographic,—Bulletin, Tome XIV, Nou 2. 

Rome. La Soeieta Degli SpettroaoopktiItaliani^Vemorie, Vol, tyii 
N o, 8. ? 
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Stuttgart. Des Vereins filr vaterl&ndische Naturkundo in Wiir&em- 
berg,—Jahreshefte, Jahrg. XL1X, 

St. Petersburg. L’Academic Imperiale des Sciences de St. Peters- 
bourg,—Memoires, Tome XL, Nos. 2 ; XLI, 1. 

Taiping. Perak Government Gazette,—Vol. VI, Nos. 26 and 27. 

Tokyo. Der Deutschen Gesellscliaft fill* Natur-und Vdlkerkundo Osta- 
siens in Tokyo,—Mittkeilungen, Heft 52. 

-. Imperial University of Japan,—Calendar, 1892-93. 

-. -. Journal of the College of Scionco, Vol. VI, Part 3. 

Toronto. Canadian Institute,—Transactions, Vol. Ill, Part 2. 

Vienna. Des K. K. Naturhistoischen Hofrauseums,—Annalon, Band 
VII, Nrn. 3 und 4; VIII, 1 und 2. 

Wellington. Polynesian Society,—Journal, Vol. II, tfo. 3 

j300KS AND JPAMPHLETS. 

Presented by the Authors, Translators, tyc. 

Burgess, James. Notes on Hindu Astronomy, and tho history of oui 
* knowledge of it. 8vo. London, 1893. 

Grierson, G. A. Notes on Tul’si Das. 4(o. Bombay, 1893. 

ILCt, Pratapa Chandra. Tho Mahabliarata, translated into English 
Prose, Part 84. 8vo. Calcutta, J893. 

JA ISCELLANEOUS j^ESENTATIONS. 

Catalogue of the Birds in the British Museum, London, Vol. XXI. 
8vo. London, 1893. 

Catalogue of the Madreporarian Corals in the British Museum, London, 
Vol. I. 8vo. London, 1893. 

Catalogue of the Snakes in the British Musoum, London, Vol. I. 8vo. 
London, 1893. 

* British Museum, London. 

Fifth Annual Report of the Canadian Institute, Toronto, Session 1892-93. 
8Vo. Toronto, 1893. 

Canadian Institute, Toronto. 

Report on the Railway-Borne Traffic of the Central Provinces for the 
official year 1892-93. Fep. Nagpur, 1893. 

Resolution on the Management by Government of Private Estates in the 
Central Provinces for tho year 1891-92. Fcp Nagpur, 1893. 

Returns of the Rail-Borne Traffic of the Central Provinces during the 
quarter ending 30th June, 1893. Fcp. Nagpur, 1893. 

Chief Commissioner, Central Provinces. 
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Catalogue of section one of the Museum of the Geological Survey, em¬ 
bracing the systematic collection of minerals, and the collections of 
economic minerals and rocks, and specimens illustrative of structural 
Geology. 8vo Ottawa, 1893. 

Oatalogne of a stratigraphical collection of Canadian Bocks prepared 
for tho World's Columbian Exposition, Chicago, 1893. 8vo. Otta¬ 
wa, 1893. 

Geological Survey of Canada. 

O’Donnell, C. J. Census of the Lower Provinces of Bengal, 1891 
Fcp. Calcutta, 1893. 

Report on the Administration of the Customs department in the Bengal 
Presidency for tho year 1892-93. Fcp. Calcutta, 1893. 

Report on tho Administration of the Salt Department during the year 
1892-93. Fcp. Calcutta, 1893. 

Report on the Land Revenue Administration of tho Lower Provinces 
for the year 1892-93. Fcp. Calcutta, 1893. • 

Triennial Report on the working of the Charitable Dispensaries under 
the Government of Bengal for the years 1890, 1891 and 1892. Fcp. 
Calcutta, 1893. « 

Government of Bengal. 

Brief sketch of the Meteorology of the Bombay Presidency in 1892-93. 
Fcp. Bombay, 1893. 

Lists of Sanskrit Manuscripts in private libraries in the Bombay Pre¬ 
sidency, Part I. 8 vo. Bombay, 1893. 

Progress Report of the Archroological Survey of Western India for the 
months May 1892 to April 1893. Fcp. Bombay, 1893. 

Government of Bombay, 

Hand-books of Commercial Products, Nos. 13,15-22, 24, 25, 27-29. 
8 vo. Calcutta, 1893. 

Government of India, Rev. and Agrj. Deft. 

Catalogue of Sanskrit Manuscripts existing in Ondh Province for the 
year 1889. 

Government of the N.-W. P. and Oudh. 

Final Report of the Revised Settlement of the Rawalpindi District 
in tho Punjab. Fcp. Lahore, 1893. 

Report on tho Administration of Civil Justioe in the Punjab and its 
Dependencies during the year 1893. Fop. Lahore, 1893. 

Government or the Punjab, 

Pope, Rev. G. U. The Nilagiyir • or four hundred quatrains in T amil. 
8 vo. Oxford, 1893. 

India Office, London* 

Monthly Weather Review for July 1893. 4to, Calcutta, 1893. 
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O^igioal Meteorological Observations of Calcutta, Allahabad, Lucknow 
Lahore, Nagpur, Bombay, and Madras, for July 1893, 4to. Cal¬ 
cutta, 1893. 

Meteorological Reporter to the Government of India, 

Essays on Indian Social Reform. 8vo. Bombay, 1893. 

* . SUNDAR PANDURANG, Esq. 

Proceedings and Transactions of the Royal Society of Canada for the 
year 1892, 4to. Ottawa, 1893, 

Royal Society of Canada. 

Rosen, P. G. Projet de Mesure d’Un Arc du Meridien do 4° 20' au 
Spitzberg. 8vo. Stockholm, 1893. 

Royal Swedish Academy of Sciences, Stockooi m. 

JPeI^IODICALS j^UI^CHASED. 

Allahabad. North Indian Notes and Queries,—Vol. Ill, No, 8. 

Berlin. Deutsche Litteraturzeitung,—Jahrgang, XIV, Nrn. 28-39, 

• —— . Zeitschrift fiir Ethnologic,—Heft 1-4, 1893. 

Calcutta. Indian Medical Gazette,—Vol. XXVIII, No. 11. 

Cassel. Botanisches Centralblatt,—Band LV, Nm. 5-13, 

Geneva. Archives dos Sciences Physiques ct Naturcllcs,—Tome XXX, 
No. 10. 

Gottingen. Der Konigl. Gesellsohnft dor Wisscuschaften,—Gotting- 
ische gelehrte Anzeigen, Nrn. 14-18, 1893. * 

————. Nachrichten,Nrn. 9-13, 1893. 

Leipzig. Annalen der Pliysik und Chdhiio,—Baud L, Heft 3, 

. . Beiblattor, Band XVII, Stuck 9. 

Leyden. Internationales Archiv fiir Ethnographic,—Band VI, Heft 3. 

London. The Annals an cl Magazine of Natural History,—Vol. XII 
(6th Series), Nos. 68-70. 

■ . . The Chemical News,—Vol. LXVIII, Nos. 1769-73. 

- . The Entomologist,—Vol. XXVI, Nos. 363-66. 

.— The Entomologist’s Monthly Magazino,—Vol. IV (2nd Scries), 

Nos. 44—46. 

. .. a .. The Journal of Botany,—Vol. XXXI, Nos. 368-70. 

———. Tbe London, Edinburgh and Dublin Philosophical Magazino 
and Journal of Science,—Vol. XXXVI (5th Berios), Nos. 219-21. 
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Tte Weber MSS—Another collection of annent mamsnipts from 
Central Asta —By Du A F Rudolf Hoi elli . 


(With four Platcb ) 


In July last I received from the Reverend F. Weber, Moravian 
MTssionaiy in Leli in Ladak, a small packet, containing ancient 
manuscripts 

* Regarding the circumstances under which the manuscripts wore 
-discovered, and given to Mr Weber, the latter in two letters, dated the 
21st June and 29th July last, grv es me the following information They 
were found m the neighbourhood of a place called Kugiai, m a “ house ” 
which, apparently, since times immemorial had been ruined and bunod 
An Afghan merchant, hoping to discover buried troasnre, with much 
trouble undertook the excavation of the “ house.” He found, however, 
only bodies of some “cows,” which on the first contact mumbled 
into dust. Atj the same time ho found also the manuscripts As Mr. 
Weber is known to the people to be a collector of Tibetan curiosities, 


the manuscript were ^ken to him by a person who had received them 
from the Bader. * He was also shown an. “ Urdu ” letter from the latter, 
giving the a^ove account of his exploration, but not knowing “ Urdd,” 
MV . Weber oonld not read the letter himself. ^ 

W would fcdve been satisfactory to learn something more accurate 
tfewtthe iden|fcy ofthe so-called “house ” jn which, and the “ cows ” 
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with which the manuscripts arc said to have been found. But, on enquiry, 
Mr. Weber wrote me that he was nnable to obtain any further informa¬ 
tion. 

The place Kngiar will be found on any good map of Central Asia 
at 77° 12' long, and 37° 25' lat., about 60 miles south of Yarkand*, 
at an altitude of 0450’. A straight line, drawn from Leh to Yarkand, 
very nearly passes through Kugiar; it is a little to the left of that 
line, and lies just within the borders of the Chinese territory. 

I found the manuscripts enclosed, after the fashion of Indian manus¬ 
cripts, between two pieces of wooden boards. These are of unequal 
size, ono measuring 9| by 2£ inches, the other 7£ by inches. They 
arc, each, pierced by ono hole, which is not in the middle of the board, but. 
towards one sido; in the larger board it is at a distance of 2|", in the 
smaller at H", from its narrow margin. Corrcsponding holes, on one 
side only, are in all the leaves of the manuscripts. This one-sided posi¬ 
tion pf the string-liolo is also observable in tlio Bower Manuscripts^ and 
it appears to bo a peculiarity of Central Asian manuscripts. 1 do not x*o- 
mernber ever having observed it in any Indian manuscript. Theso have 
either ono string-hole in the middle of the leaf, or they have two boles, 
one toward either narrow margin. Facsimiles of leaves with one hole are 
given in Dr. Mitra’s Sanskrit Notices , and such of leavos with two holes, 
in Mr. Bendoll’s Catalogue of Buddhist Sanskrit MSS- The famous 
Horiuzi Manuscript, which originally came from India, has two holes, 
as may bo seen from the facsimiles published by Prof. Buhler in the 
Anecdota Oxoniensia -, Vol. I, Part III. On the other hand, the facsimile 
of the Central Asian manuscript, published by Mr. S. Oldenburg, in the 
Reflbrds of the Oriental Transactions of the Imperial Russian Archeolo¬ 
gical Society, Vol. VII, p. 81, 82, shows the peculiar one-sided hole. This 
practice of using an one-sided hole, therefore, would soem to be a mark 
by which a manuscript may bo distinguished as coming from Central 
Asia. Another point to be notod is, that, like the Bower MSS., the 
Weber Manuscripts also are of the oblong shape, usual to Indian 
manuscripts, as distinguished from the square shaped Kashmirian. . The 
square shape, indeed, appears to be an exceptional peculiarity of the 
Kashmirian manuscripts. All others, Indian, Nepalese, Tibetan and 
Central Asian are of an oblong shape. ^ 

On examining the Weber Manuscripts, I fojmd that they formed^ a 
collection of fragments of nine (or possibly eleven) difFerent jaanusCripts. 

These are fragmentary in two ways. In the first plaoe, hot-pne of 
them is complete, a more or less large number of leavos being wanting 
both at the beginning and at the end. Secondly, every leaf is mutilated 
on the right or left or on both sides. Oa the other han^b ty $£$,, aj|, a 
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nde, perfect at the top and bottom. The following is a list of leaves of 
the several parts composing the manuscripts:— 


Part 

1, 

consisting of 

9 leaves. 

It 

11 

It 

it 

7 

it 

it 

III 

it 

tt 

6 

M 

it 

IV 

tt 

tt 

1 

tt 

V 

V 

It 

tt 

8 

tt 

tt 

VI 

tt 

It 

5 

tt 

it 

VII 

» 

it 

7 

tt 

V 

VIII 

tt 

tt 

8 

tt 

tt 

Ik 

tt 

tt 

25 

tt 


Nine Parts consisting of 7G leaves. • 

All tlie nine manuscripts arc writton on paper. Their paper is of 
differing qualities. In the main there are two hinds: ono kind is thick, 
Boft,*flexiblo and white; it is so soft indeed, timt its surface is|kpt to 
fret, and thus to injure the writing. The other kind is thin, hard and 
stiff, and of a moio or less brownish colour. No. IX (Central Asian) 
has “the softest and whitest texture. Also soft, but less whito is tho 
paper of Nos. 1 and 2 (Indian) and Nos. 6 and 7 (Central Asian). 
Harder and darker is the paper of Nos. .‘1 and 4 (Indian) and No. 5 
(Central Asian). Distinctly hard and brown is tho paper of No. VIII 
(Central Asian). The manuscripts, written in Central Asian characters, 
therefore, arc inscribed on paper of the greatest variety, from tho 
whitest and softest to the stillest and darkest. 

The papei, by appearaneo and touch, appears to mo to lie of the 
kind, commonly known as Nepalese, which is manufactured from several 
varieties of tho Daphne plant. Dr George King, tho Director of tlie 
Botanical “'Gardens, has been good enough to examine tho paper, and 
.agrees with me that probably it is paper “ made of the fibres of Daphne 
)papyrarea , or of Edgnourthia Qardntri , which are still used as raw 
material for paper-making in tho Himalayas.” Tho better description 
of paper is mado of fibres of Edgcivorthia Gardncri. A very full account 
of this so-called Nepaleso paper, its material and manufacture, will bo 
found la Dt. Watt’s Dictionary of Economic Products of India, Vol. TIT, 
p. 19, where also references to other sources of information are given. 

'* For the purpose of being inscribed this paper appears to have been 
specially ^prepared with some kind of sizing, probably made of white 
arsenic. On the leaves of some of the manuscripts this size forms a 
thick glased coat on which the letters are traced. Occasionally this 
glazed coat has peeled off, in which case the letters which it bore have 
disappeared with it. This is particularly the case with Fart V, and may 
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be seen on Plate II, fig, 1. In the case of Part IX, the 
under the influence of damp, has caused the leaves to 
and thus extensivo damage has been done, as may be seen 
3-5 on Plate III. 

A very striking peculiarity of the Weber Manuscripts 
are written in two quite distinct types of written 
them—that in which Parts T, II, III and IV aro written-^is the well- 
known Indian character of the North-Western Gupta variety, being the 
same typo (though a different sub-variety) as that used in the Bower 
MSS. This type of character is sufficiently well-known, and I need not 
say anything more about it here. 

Tho other type of characters, used in Parts V-IX, is what I may 
eall the Central Asian N&garf. It is a peculiar angular and slanting 
form of the Indian Nagari characters. On the whole the several I^arts 
exhibit theso character in a variety of handwiitings, though the 
essential typo of tho characters is the same. There is, however, a 
distinct variety, not merely of handwriting, hut of typo, noticeable 
between tho characters used in Parts V-VTII and in Part IX. The 
test letters are the dental th and dh. Jn Part IX their shape is angular 
and squarish, th and dh , while in Parts V-VII1 it is found, 0. th 
and O dh. (See Plato IV.) Fur tho purpose of comparing these two 
varieties of the Contral Asian N&gari, Paris VII and IX (Plate fo, 
fig. 6 and Plato III, figs. 3-5) are tho best, because in their general sfrgle 
of haudwriting thoy most nearly resemble one another. In the sequel, 
I shall refer to these two varieties us the round and the square varieties 
of the Central Asian Nigari. * * * 

I may here refer to a few other peculiarities of tho Central Asian 



alphabet. Firstly, the curious form of tho super-scribed vowel $, with 
its curve turned to the right. Secondly, the curious form the lettei 
m. I havo observed this form, in a few rare oasos, on gold oofais oj 
Samudra Gupta. It has, cleaiiy, grown out of the angular IndcK 
Scythian form of m ; and its origination would fall in the early 
of the Gupta period (Samudra Gupta 380-395 A.D.). Tho ser&aoi 
change's would be these X, SC, 23,2d, all of these forms being^oprej^ntec 
on Gupta coins, and the last being the parent of the CentraSafsfi^fcAca^tt 
Thirdly, tho curious resemblance botween the forms of 'if jf &d £. 1 
They can only be distinguished by the fact, that the right%ap$ja^ o 
is more docidedly acute-angled. Fourthly, the curious symbjftfta 
dot over letters,—in fact a double anusv&ra. It may be seeff-j^^iU feftjtdi | 

in Mr nidanlinmr’B TTaaliimr namamiint T. i-t.. Hr 


in Mr. Oldenburg’s Kashgar manuscript. In the Weber 
occurs only in Part IX, which, as above remarked, is 
being written in the square variety of the Central Asian 
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k«#«yfli|^BfBp*uch the m «rk of a particular variety of characters, ids 
of i( patf^fcrKingnsige. and its exact power I do not know’. Part IX 
is not "vjHan in Sanskrit, nor have I met with tho double dot in any 
Sanskrit^Bpt, except once. • On the smaller of the two wooden hoards, 
three linos aro inscribed in Central Asian characters. The board pro¬ 
bably belongs to the work contained in Part VII, which treats of a Bud¬ 
dhistic charm, the linos are vrilton in Sanskrit and inn as follows:— 

^ [wttttjo]— vidyddharasya — dulishin <" /trish' — mani ilhurni/ilavyam — api clia 
[piirna~']i‘utr-dvavmlt*na — burhi-bndttna — su-vastia-pidirituia sddhayivya 
[.Je siddhi\\ 

The tvords in brackets are broken off and have been ennjoeturally 
supplied. The moaning is Salutation to the Vhty adjinra ! Let tho 
jew’el be placed in tho light hand ; then having fasted*!lie whole night, 
washed clean, and put on fresh garments, success will ho scoured by 
me.” 1 


Hero there is the double anusvara over t ho nhshara rri of prurritnia. 
Bui what it is thcro intended to signify, I do not know. In Part IX, it 
is occasionally found on Hanskiit Avoids, tlms nunithatn^hthnm, w hieh is a 
mis-spelling f<jr vuuiji^hfhd Here it may possibly mark a modification 
in tho sound of the vmvels ; but its real power is obscure. 

I add a table of the Central Asian alphabet, showing the forms of 
•single as well as compound letteis. See Pluto IV. They aro nearly all 
excerpted from the leaves shown in my Plates I to TIJ. In this table aro 
also shown the ancient numeral ligmes. They aro found in several of 
the manuscripts ; riz , Parts I, II, LV, VI. 

Tho Central Ahian Nagari has a curious resemblance to the so- 
called “Wartu” characters of the I dictate,. Jn this Journal, for 1888, 
Vol. LV1I, will bo found two plates (1 and II) showing those “Wartu” 
characters. It belongs to a paper, published lij Balm 8. C. Das, on the 
„ Sacred and Ornammtal Chaiavhn of Tib* t (ibid., p. 41). The resem¬ 
blance, however, is still more striking to certain elmraeteis, shown on 
Plate I, in the Asiatic Hereinch(">, Vol. XVJ (lor 18:18), and there 
> designated respectively as Khachnhr , 0ranitsodee, tf'indnohcc, and 
’ 'Fflok&ngkeo. Tho plate seems to have been prepared by Mr. Hodgson 
from vast number of manuscripts, great and small fragments,” as 

specimens of “ Bhotiya ” (i. e., Tibetan) penmanship.* 

* 

( !' Perhaps sAdhayishyati should be road for s&dhayxvya[,y, or sMhayxtavyA mC. 
“WJth VMvutrtfna comparo the Pali vpavultha. 

* * The letters on the Plate would seem to be intended for faeftmuloB, but the ac¬ 
curacy‘ef> tho copy is not aboro suspicion. There are certainly sumo obvious 
.Mistake ^pi ikp identification of the letters j'thus the third gronp (from the loft) in 
f la^t ph, b,*bh f mf'iht t, th, d t dh, n. Again tho third.lettcr in tho 

but pd, «. 
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The Tibetan tradition with regard to the “Wartu” characters is 
rather uncertain. In Uio paper, above referred to, Babu S. C. Das says, 
that the “Wartu” characters were introduced into Tibet by Sambhota 
(or Thon-mi, the son of Anu) from MagadJia in North-Eastern India, 
about G30-650A. 1). Since then he has been re-examining the tradi¬ 
tions of Tibet on this point, and ho now informs me that the “Wartu” 
characters were rather introduced from the North-Western extremity 
of India, namely from Kashmir, called in Tibetau Kha-che. Ho has 
supplied rae with the following passage from the Bu-ston Clios byuft 
(fl. 138): “ lie (i. c., King Srong Tsan Gnmpo, 030 A. D.) ascended 
the throne at the age of 18. He brought the border chieftains under 
subjection. He made presents to them, (and) read letters (sent by 
them). Before that (time) there was no written language in Tibet. 
He sent Thon-mi, son of Anu, with sixteen attendants to learn the 
letters. He learnt from Pandit Deva-vid Simha the S'nbda Y T idya. Ho 
designed 30 1 ethos, adapting them to the Tibetan language. He "based 
the four fundamental vowels, called Jit, (i e., i, e, o, n) on a. In form 
these letters (vowels and consonants) resembled the characters of Kha- 
che. This was done at the fort of Mamin Lhassa. JFe wrote tight 
grammatical works on the orthography and sjmtax of the Tibetan 
(Immmar.” The Babu also informs me, that in later days the country 
of Liyul or Khotcn was included in tho general name of Rhacho ; and 
further that the letters which were brought from India, through Nepal, 
were the so-called Lantsha (set' Plate Vtll in Journal, vol. LVII), 
introduced in tho reign of Thisroh l)eu-tsan. 

Here the following points may be noted: In the first place, the 
31 original letters of Tibet (t. e., 2!) consonants and 5 vowels) elabo¬ 
rated by Sambhota, are shown on Plate ll(n) in B&bu S. Ch. Das’ 
paper. They are tho so-called (7-chan or “headed” characters. It 
will be noticed that among them “ the four fundamental vowels ” are 
certainly adaptations of tho form of the vowel a. This, so far, bears 
out the tradition above quoted from the Bustan. But, for the rest, 
the letters show no particular resemblance to the “Wartu” or 
“ Khaelic ” characters, any more than to any other Indian system of 
writing (c. f/., the Gupta or Lantsha.) Possibly this may be put down 
to the fact, that Sambhota may have modified the shapes of the letters 
he adopted; or it may bo due to subsequent alterations, the table not 
showing the exact shape the letters received at the hands of Sambhota, 
bnt such as they assumed in the course of time. 

But, secondly, it is noteworthy that the letter y in Sambhota’s 
alphabet shows the ancient tn-dentate Bhape of that letter. In the 
table of “ Wartu ” characters, on the other hafid, that letter shows its 
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modem (square) form. It is clear, therefore* that the “ Wartn ” letters, 
from which Sambhota copied liis own, euiraot have been precisely the 
same as those exhibited in Balm S. Ob. Das’ table. Now there is an 
unmistakable similarity of the Idlers shown in the table of the Asiatic, 
Researches, on the one hand, with the Bfibu’s “Wartn” characters, and 
on the other, with the Central Asian characters in the Weber Manuscripts. 
In the table there is a series of Khachrchee letters, that is, clearly, letters 
of Khache (Central Asia.) These, therefore, should bo tho letters, from 
which Sambhota adapted his alphabet. And, as a matter of fact, it 
will be found that the letter y shows in that table its old tri-dentate form. 
But further, in that table the letter y appears in three different forms: 
first, in tho distinctly tri-dentate form (W) in the second line, then in 
an intermediate bi-aunulato form [lO ) in tho third line, and lastly in 
tho (practically) modern square form in the fourth line. The last of 
these three forms, the modern one, is never found in any portion of our 
manuscripts. The form in which it is usually occurs in them, is the in¬ 
termediate, bi-anuulato one. In the most ancient tri-dentate form it 
only occurs, optionally, in Part V of tho Weber Manuscripts. With 
regard to the Tibetan alphabet, tho evidence seems to point to this con¬ 
clusion, that Sambhota had before him a “Khache” alphabet, similar 
to those shown in the Plate of tho Asiatic. Researches, but sufficiently 
ancient, to still show uniformly tho ancient tri-dentate form of the letter 
y, which, in its turn, explains the presence of that ancient form in 
tlio current Tibetan alphabet. The characters he had before him may 
have been something similar to those seen in Part V of tho Weber 
Manuscripts. On the other hand, the “ Wartu ” letters, shown in B&bu 
S. C. Das’ plate had for their prototype a somewhat later “ Khache ” 
alphabet,—one which had already adopted tho modern square form of 
tho letter y. 

The whole of tho Weber Manuscripts, are written in the Sanskrit 
language, of more or less grammatical purity, except Part IX. This is 
written in tho square variety of Mie Central Asian Naguri, and iu a 
language which to me is unintelligible. The strange ligatures that 
occur, in it, such as Ikkh, Uts , yl, shsh , pis, bhl, uh, ys , etc., are foreign 
to Sanskrit or any Sanskritic language that T know of; yet undoubted 
Sanskrit words do occur numerously interspersed in tho text. Such 
arq asvakdnda and asvagandha, sirisha (Ski*. sirhha)-pushpa, priyanyu, 
punarnam , manchamshiham (Skr. manjishthd), sdrava (Skr. mrivd), 
mSdha and mah&medha. (Skr. wfola and mahdwhh), prapnndarilchu or 
prapuntanhha (both spellings occur fot .Skr. prapaundarika), kafu - 
rohini, kdkori and hshira-kdkdri, dhadaru, etc. It will bo noticed that 
most of the names are not correctly spelled; nnaspirates being cx- 
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changed with aspirates, sonants with Burds, cerebrals with dentals, etc. 
But there can he no shadow of doubt as to the identity of the words. 
They are Sanskrit names of medicinal plants. 1 have not yet been able 
to give to the subject any thorough examination, but I suspect that we 
have in Part IX a medical treatise written in some Mongolian (Tibetan) 
or Turk! language, treating of Indian medicine, and hence using Sanskrit 
medical terms. 

The curious circumstance, however, with regard to this Part IX is 
that, both with reference to the characters (square variety) and the 
language, it clearly belongs to the same class of manuscripts as the 
Kashgar MS., published by Mr. Oldenburg. Of the latter manuscript 
1 shall give some account at the end of this paper. 

On the age of the Weber MSS., I am not able to give such a 
definite opinion as on that of the Bovver MSS., though 1 am not disposed 
to believe that any portion of it can be referred to a date later than tho 
7lh century A. D. In the Indian portions of the manuscript (Parts I 
to TV) no other t han tlic old tri-dentaio form of y crer occurs. (3n this 
ground those portions should bo of the same date as the Bower MSS., i. e., 
belong to the 5lh century A. D. In some points they arc even ^more 
antique than tho Bower MSS. Thus the compound r, preceding another 
consonant, is uniformly written level with tho line of writing (never 
above it, like tho vowel marks). The consonant p lias also preserved a 
more ancient shape. 

The Central Asian portions of the Weber Manuscripts show occasion¬ 
ally in Part V, the old tri-dentate form lit of y> and otherwise through¬ 
out the intermediate bi-annulate form £Of. No trace of the modern squaro 
form is seen anywhere. 1 call the bi-annulate form “ intermediate,” not 
because it presents a stage of development intermediate between tho old 
tri-dentate and the modern squaro forms, but simply because it is clearly 
a “current” form grown out of the older tri-dentate. It seems to me 
doubtful whether it was ever superseded by the later Indian “ current” 
square form. Oil tho other hand, it is so easily formed out of the 
older tri-dentate form, that it may have been and probably was nearly 
contemporaneous with it. I am disposed to believe, that the Gupta ya 
(the old tri-dentate form) as it was carried from Kashmir into the more 
northern and north-eastern parts (Kashgar, Yarkand, Khoten) of 
Central Asia, assumed and always refcaiued the bi-annulate form, while 
in tho more south-eastern parts (Western Tibet) it retained at first its 
tri-dentate form and was afterwards gradually changed into the modern 
(Indian) square form. When Sambhofa went to “ Kbaehe ” (Central 
Asia, i. c. Kashmir, Liyul, Khotan) 'to bring thence the letters in 630-650 
A. D., he evidently found the tri-dentate form in use in the particular 
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part of tho country which ho visited. Towards the end of the 7th century 
and early in the 8th, Central Asia was overrun by the Muhammadan 
armies of the Khalifat, and this pnt an end to tho Sanskrit culture of 
those regions. Heueo our Central Asian manuscripts which still show 
evidences of a distinet Sanskrit culture cannot well he placed after 
that date. 

1 now proceed to describe tlic several parts of tho Weber MSS. 
in detail:— 


Part I. (Seo Plate T, fig. 1.) There are nine leaves, mutilated on 
the right-hand side. They measure 7^ b> 2;j inches, and have eight lines 
to the page, excepting the obverse of the 1-Jttli leaf, which lias 9 lines. 
The leaves are consecutively numbered, from 7 to 1.5, in the old style of 

•r • * 

figures. Tho first six leaves and those after the fifteenth are wanting. 
The obverse of the loth leaf is shown in Plate I, fig. 1. The number 
15 ( i . tt. y the figure for 10, and below it tho figure for 5) is seen on the 
left-hand margin. Tho page reads as follows:— 


2, • fsR^ ftwrc ^r^i^r^rr^T 6 n 

3, wsHfam « Trft 

oc f ) [^prStfai 

5, Jv> nr mzift aTt%ur | N *- / ii smfiw vwTf?r^re%?r' 

6, t^Tff ii *r5pi f%rnf *??riqrefitr?r ftuvnr 

7, angqrifrtTO eg. n fsrrrt TOrarifa* 

8, aTtafsrar whtowIW 6pu h m 


In the following Roman transliteration T have added, in straight 
brackets and italics, the missing portions, so far as it is possible to deduce 
them from the context and other parts of the manuscript. It will ho 
seen that from 9 to 11 aksliaras are missing in each line, which would 
Occupy nearly <two inches of the leaf. The original size of the leaf, 
therefore, must have been 91 by 2,- inches, that is, exactly the size of 
the larger of the two wooden hoards. This circumstance would seem to 
prove that the larger board was one of the two covers of this particular 
manuscript. 


1, 

2 , 


kshatram chatus-tararh gaja-viklcrama-samsthifcaTU panelia-eliatvA. 
ri[m]sa-muhurta-yogam madhu-laj-jth&ram Vaisya-daivata[ mj 
M [atijdg&lldyani-f/utrena If) D A hhi-~\ 
ji naksliatram tri-taram go-sirsha-samsthitam sapta-muhurta-yogarii 
J. i. 2 ‘ 
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v&ya-krnksh-aharam Brahin&yani-gotrona 20 It SVafmnd naksh - 
atram tri-tdram yu -] 

3, va-maddhya-Kumsthitam trimsa-muhurta-ybgam pakslii-m&ihs-&h&- 
ram Vikslmu-clovatam Brahmiivarnl-gotrena 211! It=i [mdni bho 
Fnshkarasdri saptti\ 

' 4, paschima-dvaitkani nakshatr&ni II Dhanishtlia nakshatram cliatus- 
tararii &iknna-.saihstbitam trim^a-inuhurta-yogam [ . . -uhdrani 
Yasava-dai-] 


15 vataiii K; tty ay an i-go tr c n a 22 II S'ataLhisha nakshatram eka-t&raih 
tilaka-siimstliitam pauchadasa-muhiVta-[y/k/awt . . • -dJidram 
Vanina -] 

0, downturn TAnd^yani-gotrena 23 II Purva-bliadrapad3, nakshatram 
dvi-(a,)“»m pataka-samsthitam trimsa-in [n] h[»< rta-yncjam . . . . - 
dhdram] 

7, Abhirriddhi-daivatam Jatukarnf-gotrona 24 II Ut tamra-l)hadrapad4 

nakshatram dvi-l&rarii patak&-saihsthita[m pancha-chatvdnmsa- 
m nh«rta-y dgam] 

8, go-mams-aharam Aryam-akalpa-daivataih ITirnnyayanl-gotrena 25 II 

lie vail nakshatram cka[-Atraw . . -samsthitam trimAi-nmhurta -] 


Fifteenth Leaf ; lie verse. 

1, yogam giida-kamsar- bli o j anum s Pushya-daivatam Bli&rgav&n-go- 

trena 20II Asvini nakshatram tri-tara[m . . -samsthitam tririisa,- 
mtill drta-ydgam ya -J 

2, krin-mamsa-bh6 jimam Gandharva-daivatam Asvayanl-gdtrena 27 II 

Bharanl nakshatram tri-taram bhaga-sam [sthitam trimsa-mu- 
hiirta-yogam ] 

3, tandul-ahaiam Yama-daivatam (arthavnm) 4 BhiLrgavt-gotrena 28 || 

lt=hnani bho l > uslikarasainn=sapt=6ttara-dv[im7abii nakshatrdni || 
Ity=rnhdm ] 

4, bho Pnshkarasarin ashta-vimsatinim naksliatr&nam katamani nak- 

shatiAui pancha-chatvarimsa-muliu[rtant shat tad-yathd EChini 
Funarva -] 0 

5, snh uttara Phalguni Yisaklia uttar=Ashadha uttar& Bhadrapada— 

paficha nakshatrani ])iinc\m[dam-mukitrtdni tad-yathd Ardrd] 

6, Asleslia Svati Jyostha S'atabhishi eka Abhiji ash{au nmhurta 

soshfmi txlmsa-muliurt&ui nakshatram purva-dvdnkdnum] 


S This was the original reading; by the interlinear insertion of the akshara h& 
it is now changed to guda-kaihs-dMra-bhGjanam. 

4 This word is inserted interlinearly, with a mark indicating the proper place 
where it should be read in the line. 
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7, nakshatrstnarii Kirtikft purvam 4-41esha patahimik dakslnna*dv&riku- 

n&rii naksbatrilntah Maglia, purvam Vis&kka pasckiLm^ poach i- 
ma-drd r ikdnd ni «a-] 

8, kshatrkn&rii Anuradha purvam S'ravnnah paschimah utt ara-d vavikfi- 

narii nakskatranfirii Dhanishtha purvam pasehima Bha[ra«2.... 

I may add the remainder of the remarks on tlio nakshatras from 
the preceding loaves 13 and 14;— 

Thirteenth Leaf: Reverse. 

1, katame Vats A, Brahma-charanah Clihandoga kati Chhandog&iArh 

bhcdih shat, katamo tad-yatha godhu[. > .] 

2 kapiihjaleya aty&sunam=i(i kiin-gutri mat a Pava^ari*— pathati hhavau- 
nakshatra-vamsam=atha kirii katlia| yatn me iad—yailui Kritild i] 

3, Rohiui 2 Mrigasirah 3 ArdiA 4 Punarvasuh 5 Pushyah 0 Aslusli^ 
• 7 Magha 8 Purvii-phalgu[7u 0 Ultara-phahjunt JO .1 In si ah'] 

4, 11 Chitra 12 Svatih 13 AsaklA (sic) 14 Anur&dha 15 Jyeshth^ 10 

Mulah 17 Purvashadhsl [18 Utiardshddhd JO Ahhyji) 

5, £0 S'ravaijah 21 Dhanishtha 22 Satabhisha 23 Pur va-bhadrapada 

24 Uttara-bliadrapada 25 ]{e.[vatl 26 Ahinl 27 T>hara-~\ 

G, ni 28 ity=etany=asbt{ivJThsati nakshattrani kati-tarA,ni kim-samstha- 
nani kati-mnhurtani kiih-gAttrani ki [m-bhojandui him-] 

7 , daivatani — Kritika nakshatrarii shat-tararii kslmra-sariistlmnarii 

tririi4a-m uhurta-yogarii dadhi-ahararii Agni-daivatam=Agni[?:J- 

iya-gdtrdna 1 II Rohi-] 

8, ni nakshatrarii pancba-tararii ^akat-dddhi-sariisthunarii paiicha-cha- 

tvaririisa-muhiu’ta-yAgam vrislia-matsya- bhojanarn pi*aj/i.[jpali- 
daivatam . . . -gutrena 2 ll] 


Fourteenth Leaf: Opversc. 

1, Mrigasirasarii nakshatrarii tri-t&ram mriga-sirsha-saihsthitarii 

tririisa-muhArta-y ogarii mriga-m atsya-bhOjanarn 8dma-d[ai]va- 
ta[m .... -gotrem 3 II Ardrd «a-] 

2, kshatrarii eka-tararii tilaka-sariisthitarii panohada^a-mnliArta-yogam 

navanitAhararii Rudra-daivatarii H&rit&yana-go [trena 4. II Punar- 
vamr^nakshatram ] 

3, dvi-t&ram patiUA-sariisthitarii paueha-chatv&ririv&i-yogaih. sarpi- 

mand-Ah&raih Aditya-daivataih Va6ishtha-g6tre[»a 5 ll Pushy6 
nakshatrarii tri-td-) 

4, ram. vardham4na-saxhstbitarii triih^a-muhurta-yogaih madhv-alia- 

ram Bfihaspati-daivatarii Alabaneyayi-gotre [na 6 II AsUshd nak- 
shatram jwm-] 
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5, ehii-l&mm aka$a-pat&k&-samsthitam panchada3a-muhhrta-y6gam 

mataa-yalcfi-liliojan am sarpi-dai [vatanv .... -qotrv.na 7 li I-] 

6, t=lmani bho Pnshkaras&ri sapta purva-dvarik&ni nakshatrani || 

Magli& nakshatram pancha-t&ram nadi-kramja-samsthiftO'm 
trimtia-mnhnrfa-ydgam . . -] 

7, bhojanam Pitri-duvatnm Pihg&yanl-gotrena 8II Purva-phalguni 

nakshatram dvi-t&ram pat&kdrsamsthitam [trimla-muhurta- 
ydgam . . - nharam ] 

8, Blmga-daivatum Gotama-gotrena 9 || UttarS. phalguni nakshatram 

dvi-tAram patakst-Bamsthitum pamcha-chatv&rim[.fa-mttMrio- 
ydgam . . -dlidram] 

9 

Fourteenth Leaf : Reverse. 

1, Arya-daivntam KauiSikl-gotrena 30 II Haslo nakshatram hasta sam* 

sthitam pancha-taram trim4a-muhurta-yoga[m . . . -dharam. . . 
-dai-] 

2, vataih K&ty&yani-gotrena 11 II ChitiA nakshatram eka-taram tilaka- 

sam sthitam trim4a-muhurta-y6gam mudga -[bhojanam . . . -daiva- 
tarn . . -] 

3, ki-gotrena 121| Svatir=nakshatram eka-taram tilaka-samsthitam 

paiiehada3a-muhiirta-y6gam phal-Aharam [. . . -daivatam . . . -go-] 

4, trena 13II Yisakha nakshatram dvi-taram vishana-samsthitam 

paucha-chatvarimsa-muliurta-yogam ti [. . -dlidram . . . -daivatam] 

5, Satkiityayani-gotrena 14 || It-lmani bho Pushkaras&rin=sapta nak- 

shatr&ni dakshina-dv&rik&ni II [Anurddhd nakshatram . . -ta-] 

6, ram ratna-sphadika-samsthitam trimsa-muhurta-yogam m&sha-sup- 

odana-bhojanam Mitra-daivatam Alamba[n%ari gotrena 15 ll] 

7, Jycshtha naklishatraiii tri-l^rarhyuva-maddhya-soriisthitampancha- 

dasa-muhvirta-yogam sali-yav-ah&ram India-dfivatam l)iya . . - 
gotrena 16 ll [MAlu nakshatram cha-] 

8, tus-t&ram gaja-vikkmraa-sam sthitam trimsa-muhurta-yogam nya- 

grodba-kash&y-Aharam Apa-daivatam Darpa-katyiyanl-[yo<rr«a 
17 II Purvashadlid na-] 

9, kshatram tri-taram pula . . ,-saihsthitam trim^a-muhhrta-yo[^am] 

mula-phal-fthara[wij Nariti-daivatam [ . . . -gdtrena 18 II Uttard - 
shadhd na-] 

It will be observed that the spelling and grammar is occasionally 
irregular. Thus we have a wrong quantity on fl. 136 7 trwisa for trirhia 
and ibid, and fl. 15a 8 muhurta for muhilrta, fl. 145 6 mitra for mitra, fl. 
156* chatvdrimsa and vtmfatindm, fl. 15a 4 (see plate) dvdnkdni for dvdri- 
kdni; f i for ™ in fl. 146° ifimsa for irinssa, fl, 145 7 tfitdram for trit&raiki 
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ir for ri on fl. 156 7 in klrtik if for kritikd ; 4 for ? on fl. 145 6 in sphadika. 
Want of sandhi: fl. 135 7 dadhi-dhdram for dadhjdhdram. Blonder: 
fl 15a 7 uttamra for uttara; fl. 15a 8 vikshnu for vishnu; fl. 13 b* addkhd 
for tdsdkhd , though these two forms may be synonyms; in the Abridged 
Petersburg Dictionary both forms are given as synonyms of a cortain 
plant. Similarly fl. 14a 6 sarpi ‘serpent’ for snrpa , fl. 155 1 Bhdrgavdn 
for Bhdrgavo. Omission of final consonant in fl. 14a 6 yakri for yakrit , 
fl. 15a 8 (see plate) and fl. 15J* abhiji for abhijit. Anomalous construction 
in fl. 155® ekd abhiji ashfan muMrta . I ain not quite satisfied that I havo 
read correctly the words Jcraksha fl. 15a 8 , lirahmdvarnt fl. 15a s . In 
fl. 15a 8 (see plate) there is a curious symbol above sapta ; and since on 
fl. 156 6 it is stated that Abhijit has eight ( ashfa ) muliurtas, I bcliovo 
that the symbol is the numeral figure 8, intended as a* correction. The 
6 of sapta has not quite its proper shape; I believe tho writer or 
revisor meant to alter sapta into ashfa , but seeing his failure in altering 
the shape of sa, ho abandoned his intention and ovor-wroto the figuro 
8. There are numerous traces to be met with of a revisor’s work; thus 
in fl. 15a 8 krakshdhardm the ra was originally omitted and has been 
supplied inte^incarly; similarly tho syllable ni of Icatydyam iu 11. 15a 6 . 
(See the Plate.) 

The portion extracted by me, may be translated thus, observing 
the proper sequence of the leaves :— 

(Leaf 13.) Who arc they ? They are tho V&tsas, Bvahmacharins 
and Chhandogas. How many arc tho divisions of the Chhandogas ? Six. 
Which are they ? They are as follows :—Those whose food consists in 

(1) wheat, (2)., (3).. (4)., (5).. (6) francolino 

partridge. 6 To which gotra does their mother belong ? To Parasara’s. 
Has your honour any (particular) reading of the list of Nakshatras ? 
Tell me! They are as follows:—1, Kritika, 2, Itohini, 3, Mriga&ra, 
4, jLrdiA, 5, Punarvasu, 6, Pushya, 7, Asleslia, 8, Mughal, 9, Pftrva- 
phalgunl, 10, Uttara-phalgunl, 11, Hasta, 12, Chilra, 13, Sv&ti, 14, 
AiS&khi (Vif&khit), 15 AnuradhaL, IG, Jyeslithu, 17, Mula, 18, PfirvusliadlA, 
19 Uttar&shadha, 20 Abhiji, 21, S'ravana, 22 Dhanish$ha, 23, Satabhisba, 
24, Pfirvi Bhadrapadi, 25, UttaiA Bhadrapadi, 26, Re vat 1, 27, Aivinl, 
28, Bharanl. These twenty nakshatras—what are the numbers of their 
.stars, what are their configurations, what are the numbers of their 
muhfirtas, what are their gotras, what kinds of food may be taken under 
them, what are their daivatas ? 

The following part of the translation, I give in tabular form, for 
the sake of convenient reference. 

8 Aty&tawm 1 take to be a uuB-reading for ity -dfanam (-asanam). 
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o 

fc 

Name. 

2 

Configura¬ 

tion. 


► 

Food. 

Daivata. 

GCtra. 


02 | 


3 




] 

1 Kj-ifikA 

6 

ra7or 

30 

curds 

Agni 

AgnivAsya. 

2 

i llnhini 

6 

Hivtt of a oart 

45 

hoof and fish 

Pr.ijApati 

? 

3 

Mpgasira 

S 

door’s head 

30 

venison and fish 

Soma 

? 

4 

A rclr A 

1 

molo 

15 

huttor 

itudra 

Kuril Ayana. 

6 

Puuarvasu 

2 

Hag 

45 

froth of boiling 

Aditya 

Vanish (ha. 





butter 


6 

Pushya 

3 

vardliamAnn 

30 

honey 

Vrihaspati 

AlabanAyavl. 

7 

A slosh A 

6 

flag in tbo air 

15 

fish and livor # 

Sarpa 

P 


Those, oh Pushkarasari, aro the seven nakshatras that are situated in 
the East. 


8 

MaghA 

5 

river-arbour 

| 30 

? 

Pitri 

PihgAyani. 

9 

Purva-plial* 

guni 

2 

flag 1 

1 30 

P 

Bhaga 

1 

G6tama. 

1 , » 

10 

Uttnra-phal- 

gunt 

2 

flag 

45 

? 

Arya 

Kauukl. 

• 

11 

11 uhl a 

5 

hand 

30 

P 

? 

KAtyAyant. 

12 

C'lulrA 

1 

molo 

30 

mudga-boan 

? 

? 

13 

Kv.iti 

1 

molo 

15 

fruit 

P 

P 

14 

VisAkhA 

2 

| horn 

45 

? 

? . 

Satkyit^Ayani. 


Those, oh Pushkarasarin, are the seven nakshoras that are situated 
in tbo South. 


15 

AnurfidhA 

P 

crystal 

30 

mess of mAsha- 
beans 

Mitra 

10 

JyeshthA 

3 

waist of a 
youth 

15 

rice aud n heat 

Iudra 

17 

MAla 

4 

elephant's 

foot 

30 

infusion of Ficus 

1 nrlicu 

A pa 

18 

PdrvAshAdhA 

3 

? 

30 

roofs and fruit 

Nariti 

10 

UttaiAshA- 

dhA 

4 

elephant’s 

foot 

45 

honey and 

parohod grain 

Vaisya 

20 

Abhijit 

3 

oow’h head 

'8)7 

vfiyu-kraksha (?) 

drest 

21 

H'ravana 

3 

n aist of a 
yout h 

30 

bird’s flesh 

Vishnu 


AlambanAyavi. 

Diya —. 

Darpa-katyA* 

yanl. 

? 

MaudgalAyani. 

BrahmAyant. 

BrahmAvarid. 


Those, oh PusLkarawU'i, are tho seven nakshatras that ore situated in 
tho West. 


22 

1 PlianishthA 

I 4 

bird (kito) 

30 

? 

VAsava 

KatyAyanf. 

23 

S’ulabhibhA 

1 

molo 

15 

? 

Vanina 

TAndAyanl. 

24 

PurvA Ilha- 
drupadA 

2 

flag 

80 

P 

Abhivriddhi 

JAtukarpl. 

25 

UttarA Bha- 
drapadA 
XtAvati 

2 

flag 

45 

beef 

AryamAkalpa 

I 

i 

26 

1 

P 

30 

consistent molas¬ 
ses 

liver and flesh 

Pushya 

BhArgavAn. 

27 

A^vin? 

3 

P 

30 

Gandharva 

AivAyant. 

28 

Bliaranl 

3 

pudondum 

muliebre 

30 

rice 

Tama 

BhArgavt. 


Those, oh Pushkarasariu, are the seven nakshatras that are situated 
in the North. 
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Of these twenty-eight nakshatras, oh Fushkaras&rin, how many 
nakshatras oocnpy a period of 45 muh&rtas ? Six; they are these:— 
Rohinl, Pnnarvasu, Utfcari Plialguni, Vi&kha, Uttar&slAdhft, Uttai’4 
Bhadrapada. Five nakshatras take np 15 muhurtas, namely Ardrft, 
ASleshi, Sv&ti, JyestybA, S'atabhishA One, Abhijit, occupies eight 
muhurtas. Tho remainder are nakshatras occupying 30 muhurtas. Of 
the nakshatras, situated in the East, Kritik& is tho first and AsleahA, 
thedast (counting from East to West). Of the nakshatras, situated in 
the South, Magha is the first, and Viwtkha, the last. Of the nakshutras, 
situated in the West, Anuradha is the first, and S'ravaua, the last. Of 
the nakshatras, situated m the North, Dkanish^ki is tho first, and 
Bharanl, the last. 

This work is clearly an astronomical treatise of* a very ancient 
type. The most ancient astronomy of the Hindus was based on the 
lunar zodiac, comprising 27 (or afterwards 28) astorisms, the so-called 
nakshatras, tho series of which commenced with Knttik& or tho Pleiades, 
and ended with Asvinl and Bharani. This system obtained among 
them till tho introduction of Greek astronomy into India, about the 
middle of the < 2nd century A. 1). (tho time of Ptolemy). About that 
time the order of the nakshatra scries, which was now no more in 
accordance with reality, was rectified, and tho two last nakshatras woro 
placed first, so that the series now commenced with Asvinl (i. e., 
fi and y in Aides). This new order is that found in all Indian astro¬ 
nomical works, subsequent to the Yedic period. 

Further: the older series, beginning with KrittiksL, consisted origi¬ 
nally only of 27 nakshatras. It was, apparently, only in tho later 
stage of the Yedic period of tho Brahmauas and Sutras, that a 28th 
nakshatra was added; this was Abhijit, which was inserted as No. 20 in 
the original list. The first mention of Abhijit occurs in the Taittiriya 
Brithmana, and it formed already a part oE tho nakshatra series in tho 
time of tho grammarian Panini. 6 The hitter’s date is probably at tho 
end of tho 3rd century B. C. The earliest mention of tho 28 naksha¬ 
tras in China (introduced by tho Buddhists) is in the middle of 3rd 
century B. C. 7 

Accordingly we have roughly, as the termini a quo and ad quern 
for the composition of our treatise, the third century B. C. and the 
second century A. D. This is about tho period of tho last stage of tho 
Yedic literature, viz., that of the Sutras. To this period, belong the two 
small astronomical treatises, the Nakshatra-kalpa and the SAnti-kalpa, 

S See Weber, Die Veditchen Nachrkhten von den Naxatra, part II, pp. 279, 
SO7*321/ 

it 7 See ibidem, part i, pp. 296,800. - 
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which arc attached to the Kau&ka SAtra of tho Atharva Veda. 8 I have 
not been able to examine any copies of them, but a brief account of 
thorn has been given by Professor Weber in his Vedische Nachrichtm von 
dm Naxatra (pp. 390-393). From this account it appears that the state¬ 
ments, especially, in the Nakshatra-kalpa, show a curious resemblance to 
thoBo in our manuscript. Thus the Nakshatra-kalpa, too, gives lists not 
only of the shape, the divinity, tho number of stars, and the duration 
of muhurtas of every one of the 28 nakshatras, but also of their four¬ 
fold distribution info Eastern, Southern, Western and Northern, of 
their gotra (or race of Rishi), and of the kind of food that may bo taken 
under them. The Nakshatra-kalpa adds some further particulars, cor¬ 
responding statements to which may have been in the lost portion of 
tho manuscript, pr may possibly be found in that portion which 1 have 
not yet been able to examine. 

A confirmation of the ago of the work may be found in the cir¬ 
cumstance, that the information given in it is ascribed to Pushkar^sArin. 
This renowned teacher is said to liavo been a contemporary of Buddha. 
He is mentioned as a teacher in tho Pratis&khya Sutra ; and is also cited 
in tho Varttikas to Pan ini by Katyayana, their author. 9 • 

On the whole, therefore, and subject to tho result of an examina¬ 
tion of the whole manuscript, for winch I have not yet been able to 
find timo, 1 bavo come to the conclusion that this part of tho Weber 
Manuscripts contains a hitherto unknown work belonging to tho last 
stage of the Ycdic period of Sanscrit literature. 

I will, however, here add a few curious particulars that I have 
noticed in my cursory comparison of the manuscript with Prof. Weber’s 
account of the Nakshatra-kalpa and similar works. The list of gdtras 
differs entirely; the only coincidence is in the gotra of Kfittika. Most 
of the daivatas agree; the most striking difference is in the case of the 
27th nakshatra (Asviui!, for whom our manuscript gives Gandharva as 
tho daivata, while the Nakshatra-kalpa, in common with all other known 
works, gives the two Aivins. Other differences may be mere blunders, 
thus Yaishya in No. 31 and Pushya in No. 26, for Yi6ve and P Ash an 
respectively. Nariti in No. 18 may be a local variety of Nirriti. Curious 
are also, in our manuscript, Abhivpddhi and Aryamakalpa in Nos. 24 and 
25, for Ahirbudhnya and Aja-ekapad respectively. Tho transposition 
of Apa in No. 17, and of Nariti in No. 18, may be an accidental mistake 
for Nariti in No. 17 and Apa in No. 18. In the case of No. 20 (Abhijit) 
our manuscript gives no daivata at all, the usually given daivata 
being Brahman ; but this, too, may be an accidental omission. 

8 See Weber’s History oj Indian Literature, p. 158. 

9 See Wobor’s History of Indian Literature, pp. 102, 285 
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As to the number of stars, composing the several nakshatras, otov 
manuscript differs in nine cases ftlsih the NakRhatra-kalpa; viz . in Nos. 
2, 7, 8, 16, 17, 18, 20, 22, 27. Curiously enough in five out of these nine 
cases (viz., Nos. 2, 7, 8, 16,20) our manuscript agrees with Brahma¬ 
gupta's statements. 

With regard to the duration of tho muhfirtas, our mnnuscript has 
two curious diffoiences. Firstty, it enumerates only five nakshatras ot a 
duration of 15 muhfirtas, while the usual number iu the Nakslmtra-kalpa 
and other works is six These works add Bharani (No. 28), to which 
in our manuscript a duration of 80 muhurtas is given. Secondly, our 
manuscript gives to No 20 (Abhipt) n duration of 8 muhurtas, against 
the usual one of one muhurta. The whole list of durations stands thus: 


Weber MS. 

6 nakshatras ot 45 muhurtas. 
16 „ of 30 

5 „ ot 15 „ 


Nakshatia-Kalpa, etc. 
C liaksh. of 45 mull. 
15 „ „ 30 „ 

b n n lo n 

1 H it 1 >> 


1 now proceed to P<ut II of the Weher Manusciipts. See Plate I, 
fig 2. It consists of seven leaves, nnfoi(mutely mutilated on tho left- 
hand side, which would have shown the numbers of the leaves. Their* 
size is 6x2 x S fc inches. Four leaves have 0 linos each to the page , tho 
throe others, only 6 lines. This may possibly show, that the two sets 
belong to two diffeient manuscripts, but 1 have not yet been able to 
examine them more closely. Tho ehaiactors are again a vaiiety ot the 
North Western Gupta. 

The page (obverse of the leaf), figured on Plate I, readR as follows. 
The papor is very suit, and some poitions being rather lretted, arc vory 
difficult to read. 

3, .ut jarf oc *ri Wr 

froruitfur m frari snwutu: 

2, . . . . faumru utoutu firs 3 • OC ^ * wrf 

% *TO: ** %«ft U 

8 .tout • Of ufoyrautf* s*ifpTT*#w umr u sum m$r 

%uf UTOTWCT • OCg 

4, . . . . vrn Tfu mftr mnrtu % • ur*m Wmmu vfrofo 

C ) ^ utror • OC% u l mm ut 
5 , ,i ft fijm yuT ^^ ufrofa • <fi* to to^ ^to uwiut 

TOcrftwr t • TO«rfy 


3. z. 3 
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6, .... shift • OCJw Hi(T pm swfvft nwr 

unnfsft w srjft 

7, .. . *r*n • 0<$5 ijfflraiff *w*nan **hrc s m p a fsniT • »tfirawTf*i*srarT 

tmft t^fafwnj 

8 , . . . fts^fpn sswr srnrviftft • fMw fasrei w sifoihrT 

• OCR> wrr 

9, . . . ftwi wj^ft ^fiwnTtiT • ocf 

^ sprrft ^ fta^sfai J 

It may be noticed (see tho Plate) that the interpunctuation is 
indicated by a dot, or occasionally two dots. The numerals are, again, 
of tho ancient style. In tho following Roman transliteration I have 
supplied, in brackets and italic type, the missing portions. Here tho 
metre and context has been a guide, though to some extent, of course, 
tho restorations are conjectural. Tt will be seen from these that, as a 
rule, the space of four aksliaras or § of on inch is lost,* i. e., that the 
original length of tho leaf must havo been G.J- inches. Tho work is 
written in the £16ka metre. 

1, .ta hy=aham [|] 

tasya tad=bachanam ArutvA Rudro vaehanam^abravit || 10 
Aliam S'ivo VisAl-akshi tvam S'ivA nAma nAmatah [i] 

2, [X<2ma-drra-]vinA«Aya Daksha-nasaya tish^ha tu || 11 
Ye cha tbAm pftjayishanti kirtayishyanti y6 narAh [l] 
pradAsyasi varam tebhyo ya 

3, .... vas=tathA || 12 
Bali-dhupa-pradanena pnshpa-dip-anulcpanaih [i] 
bhaktya cha pray at 4 martya teshAm tvam bhava-kAma*dA || 13 

4, .... pravakshyAmi y&ni guhyAni te S'ive I 

Ah fit A yais=tvam=agamya bhavishyasi vara-pradA Q 14 
YojanAnam 

5, [safta]sre ’pi sthitA srutvA gamishyasi I 6m [i] 
jaya jayanti vijayA amoghA aparAjitA | 

javA jambu- 

6, [nada-prabhd] jambhani ripu-nAsiani Q 15 
Saliasra-kirana bhadrA pumgavA brahma-chAriijJ l 
mAyA mAyAvini sadyA kambn-grl 

[vd rafctf]-AnanA 116 

S’ukti-karni mahA-nAgA ajAyA aparAjitA I 


7, 
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4akti'kann=£Lgni-damslitrfi,li 10 vetftdi v&da-nirmitft # u 17 

8, . . . ft dirgha-lftmgnlft hubukkft jftta-hftriiji 1 
viddhika vijayft dbanyft asi-lomft vrik-odarl 118 
Dhalan<Jhala sarpa-nft 

9, [thd dm/&a]-jihva malift-galft I 
turuki cha tarudi cha balidci clia riva tailift #19 
Aranyi eha srigftlt cha bhairava bhima-darsana | 11 

This may bo translated thus:— 

(10) Hearing his (her) words, Rudra spoke as follows: (11) I am 
S'iva, oh large-eyed-oue! Thou slinlt be called S'iva after my name; 
and thou slmlt bo the cause of Kamndeva’s destruction and Dukshn’s 
death. (12) Those men that shall worship and extol thee, to them thou 
shnlt grant gifts, as well as to them that .... (Vi) Those mortals 
that show their faith and devotion to thee by offering of sacrifices and 
incense, by flowers, lights and anointings, to them thou shaft be the 
bostower of their worldly desires. (14) I will announce to thee, oh 
S'iva, all the secret things concerning thee! By whomsoever thou art 
called upon, to him thou shnlt come and bestow on him gifts. (If)) 
Even if thou # art at a distance of a thousand yojanas, yet thou slialt. 
hear and go to him. Oip ! Thou art victorious, conquering, triumphant, 
unerring, unsurpassable, swift, brilliant as gold, crushing, destroying 
(thy) enemies, (16) thousand-rayed (like the sun), good, spouse of 
the-Puhgava (bull-like man), holy, illusory, creating illusions, over-new, 
shell-necked, red-moutlied, (1?) oyster-shell-eared, a great Naga, in¬ 
vincible, unsurpassable, strong-eared, fiery-toothed, a Vetftdi (goblin), 
set up by the Vedas, (18) spouse of him with the long liiiga, a roarer, 
ravisher of new-born babes, transfixer, conqueror, cnrichor, with sword¬ 
like hair and wolf-like belly, (19) bhalandhald (?), mistress of serpents, 
long-tongued, large-throated, turuki (swift?), iarui/i (young?), halukt 
(strong ?) as well as lucky, wild, jackal-like, awe-inspiring, of fearful 
aspect. 

I add the Roman transliteration of tho reverse page. It is still 
more worn, and Btill more difficult to read:— 

1 .bandha-mochant It 20 

Bhagavatyai namas=tubhyam 6hy=aranye &vft gubhe | 
adushtft bha^inl bbatfe guhl 

10 The text actually reads iaUi-damh(r=4gni-Jcar^dgnudamshfrAlA, with a 
Stroke of cancellation drawn through the first damhfrAgni. For (aUi probably (ukti 
should be read, th»"gb the epithet iuleti’kartf,i is already mentioned in the preceding 
hemistich. 

U The interpunctuation is here indicated by two dots placed one above the 
other, like the visarga (s), instead of the single dot used everywhere else. 
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20 

2, .... oint It 21 
Ek-&kshara-rav6 dhtttrft tfi-16ka-gura-vatsahi I 
flatya-v&(liny=ume change vi^alye 4atru-nfo5ani | 22 
Bhaya-de dhana-dd 

3, .... katu-vinsUani | 
daity&nam hala-hart&ri rn&riisa-^onita-bliojani ft 23 
Yapd-dhfkpa-priye rddri k&la-r&tri mah&-rav6 I 
asi- 

4, \lomf\ . . danti filial6 (?) Sfila-bhishanl D 24 
Pameh-Ayubhye shadAdhikye na 18 chk $ ad a&a-bhi s h ani | 
krisline garni pradlpti 

5, [r7/a] . . . lamba-ohuchukA U 25 
Mogha-dunduhhi nirghoshe sarva-vyudhi-prainochaui I 
barva-vyasana-moktai i kali du-svapna- 

0, ... [ii 26] 

. . dftl i sive ganri karftde loltit-ftnane l • 

praclmmje amrit-odgai e 13 abhra-jane raauo-javc II 27 

7, .ye vriddln* in&.tii>varga-pj acliaiini I 

&ddakbhinir=vapuh-pubhti&=t\am siddliih kirtir=eyi cba II 28 
Hri ^antih k&nti-rasa 

h, .tu sadhani | 

yadi p^a-balttm satyam visve deva-balam yadi | 14 
na<ayishyasi sal runam=&yur=viryam dlmnarn . 

t), . I 

[fjera-rdjasya satythia purm-ilMi] yadi sthiftt || 30 
I lharma-r&jasya batyona dakshinasyam yadi sthita | 16 
Varunasya 

This work appears to bo a stotra, or hymn, in honour of Suva’s 
spouse, Parvati, alter tlie manner of the Pur&rias. Perhaps it may be 
possible, hereafter, to identify it with some work already known. I may 
mention that, in glancing over another page, 1 have noticed directions 
given as to the particular kinds of sacrifice which ore to be offered (to 
Parvati ?) in the case of each of the four castes. The passage runs as 
follows:— 

AnisttyS ghyita-hOmah kartavyah || BiAhmanG dadhi-ghrita-h6mah 
n&ma-potram sarv^sham gr&hyam II [Kshatriyf\ ghfita-madhu-hdma^i H 
VaisSye dlianya hdmah || Sudr6 matsya-homa(i II Sarva-va£ikarai?6 vaolift* 
hdmah. 

15 Or ward for nachA. 

13 Or perhaps AdbhArS. The letters are indistinct. 

l* Here the number 99 » omitted in the text. 

16 See note 11 ou page 51, 
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That is: la the ease of a minister an oblation of clarified batter 
should be made ; in the case of a Brahman, an oblation of curds and 
clarified butter, (and) tire name and gfitra should be mentioned in 
every case; in the case of a Kshatriya, an oblation of clarified butter 
and honey (should be made) ; in the case of a Vai4ya, an oblation of 
rice (or grain); in the case of a Sudra, an oblation of fish; (and) 
generally for the purpose of subjecting any one to one’s power, an 
oblation of Yachfi (or the root of Acurm calamus). 

Part III. Sec Plate I, fig, 3. There arc six leaves ; four of them 
are mere fragments, but t\fo are fairly complete; one of the latter has 
been figured. These two measure by 2^ inches, with C linos to the 
page. The diameters are a North Western Gupta variety. The figured 
page reads as follows :— 

l,.wr tftfaror—wfir ii fa^fa* 

2* .... ufa ufa—uifafa—faurufu— 

3, . . . sriff sfHur *ktph—*t *f?niT wuur*r 

4, . . . «0 fir n varffr— ii anfagurmu 

5, . . Tfs Tfs—ife xfi ^fwrufa 16 — 

* 

6, . wfr svrfa—T*f tHrsrvrarru vm —grefaj uffad— 

Roman Transliteration. 

1, .mcna dhovitavyd I svastho bhavati it namo Vidyu- 

jiliva- 

2, [ mdtamga-rdjasya ] yuju yu ju • yuji yuji | mfilini | vim&nani l amu- 

kam nri- 

3, [pa-$ulva']may\ pratimlt karttavyit l s& pratimd, saishava-tail6ua 

inakshayitavya 

4, ... agni juhya It asuko jvarito bhavati It moehitu-k&ra^na | tad= 

yatlii 

5, . . ifti itti 1 itti it(i itti I kshamasi I makshaBi I ka(aka-pali 16 1 

6, [&a]t&karii preshami i imam parvata-raj&nam ravatu kush(ha- 

himgu panjapya t 

The reverse page runs as follows :— 

1, . . m=pitavy6 mokshd bhavati it namo Vidyu-jihva-m&tamga- 

r&jasya t tad=yath& t kulimfi- 

2, [h‘ hulimd ]li i kulimili I kulim&li I svahA H iulbasya pratimfi kar- 

tavy& t taila*ghyit£- 

H Or, perhaps, only leaf a-pah The second In is half deleted. 
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3, [n ss Amtika-nri]pMya n&m$na s6 dahyati— II 

gandli • 6dakam=parij apy a | i- 

4.mocha I saiasati i dhana-dliana svSM II s& pratimi 


smipayita- 

5, [_rya] ..... mah S'abaranaml prakhale prakhalel prakhale pra¬ 

khale | viddho 

6, .gribya nisehitavyah II 


This appears to belong to some work on sorcery; and from the 
fact that on the second leaf oeenrs tho phrase sarva-siddkandm pamoh- 
dbliijfiundm namah it would seem to be a J3uddhistic work. For the 
“five knowledges” are a well-known Buddhist term. Tho diction is 
a barbarous mixture of Sanskrit and P&li. The following is a tentative 
translation :— 

“ (The image) should be washed with .... He will be well. Sa¬ 
lutation to tho elojihaut king with the lightning-like tongue! Yuju! 
Ynjn ! yuji! ynji! Oh M&lini, oh Yi in a mini! Of such and such asking 
let an image of copper bo made ! That image should be rubbed with 

mustard oil, (and) having burned (it in) fire.. such a one will bo 

attacked with fever. If it is wished to deliver him (friyn fever), "the 
following (charm should he mod) : “ Ttti, i((i, mayest thou forgive, mayest 
thou wipe off; Oh Katakapali; I send an army; let him praise this 
mountain-king!” 1 laving uttered a spell over kush(ha and asafeetida, 
(this remedy) should be drunk; (then) there will be deliverance. Salu¬ 
tation to the elephant-king with tho lightning-like tongue! (Then to 
he said) as follows: “ Hail to her who bears a chaplet of kuli (Solanum. 
Jacqnimi)”\ An imago of copper should be made; (this should be 
rubbed) with oil and clarified butter (and heated) in such a king’s 
name ; (then) he will burn (with fever) . If it is wished to deliver (him), 

a spell should be said over fragrant water: “ i(ti, i(ti.deliver 

him, oh Satasati, Dhatia-dhana, hail!” That image should bo bathed 


(with the. f ray rant water) .(worst) of the S'abaras! oh wicked one ! 

oh pierced one!. Having taken (him), he should be 

warded off. 


Part IV. See Plato III, fig. 1. No more than the fragment which 
has been figured exists of this manuscript. It is, however, of very 
considerable interest, as it presents a species of the North-Western 
Gupta character, which forms the link between that and the Central 
Asian type of Nagarl characters. For comparison the forms of the super¬ 
scribed vowel e and of the consonants,;, t, n may be especially noticed. 
The figured page reads as follows :— 

l t .fWNW 1 * . 
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2 .. . . . W ifwn 1 qtfw wifimrtt . . . 

*"9 

3, . . . « iT%innwi^*r^RpNwrf»r ^ ... . 

4, .... wwraPkv f nw r. 

5, . . . ^fsr: OC %. 

6, .T wmnft far«rf$<4. 

In tho following transliteration, I have, as before, supplied missing 
portions, whore it was possible, in In aokeK and italic type The woik 
is* written in tho £loka metre, and it will be seen that about four or six 
aksharas are lost on each side, on the assumption that the extant pieeo 
formed tho middle of the leaf. Accordingly the whole leaf, in its 
original state, probably measured 7 inches, allow ing a little for tho 
margins. 


1, .... f(i/i]saya*viehokshftnah [(] 

• asht-^nga-samprapurn[o] na [d] v[i]r[a] . . 


[7»] 


2, .... k[o] bhavnti hy-abhirupah su-sa[m]sthitah [ ] 

• j&ti-smard dharma-dan . . . 

3, * ... yat&m 8 fill 

Dvi'8-tri[m]^al-lakshan3my=evam=ttbili'vyamjauini clia [|] 


.... bhavaty-Angirasah katham 0 [||] 
Lakshanaih sarvva-d [_ djnena. 

.••['I 

Auddhyate sama-chittena bhavaty=A ngiraso mu nil? 10 [H] 
H6. 

.I? [I] 

samagamd jinair=nityam.[11 H] 

i 

BcvPtse: 

. . d&nasya chobthitam [|] 


6 , 

1, 

2 , 

3, 


t[(“]n-4si 


[1211] 


[S]mj , it[i]m.[dw]=b=cha katham v& sy&n^atim&m=&=cha vieha- 

kshana[A |] 


.... [a]r*h»si 13 [#] 

Aia(&k smritim&m hi sy&n=n' im4m=4=cha vicha[foAasaA |] 

• « 

. . . e$4pi prajn&yi dharma-dh&raka 14 [B] 
Akshapebhyah ka . . . . 
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5, ... gachchhati [l] 
kuna pramatto bhavati bravlhy=5tan=mam=&naghab 1[5 |] 

i ( * 

6, .[m«0]rga-4tlena gachchhati [l] 

6unyatjLbh&van-&,l>hyjtsa-tapa.[16 R] 

This may be translated tlius :— 

(Angirasa is) pre-eminently clever, thoroughly full of the eight-fold 

(q noli ties). (7) He is handsome, well-pnf-together, a rememberer 

of his former existences, an imparter of the Law (to others) ...... 

(8) The 32 attributes as well as the 80 mark*;.. how does Angi¬ 
rasa possess them ? (9) By his attributes, his imparting of all things, 

.. his equanimity he is purified,—is the Muni Angirasa. (10) 

.his intercourse is constant with the Jinas .... (11).his 

function is the imparting (of the Law).(12) How is he thought- 

full and intelligent and clever.art thou able (to tell me?) (13) 

lie is guileless, thoughtful, intelligent, and clover, .... (full of) wisdom, 

versed in the Law. (14) From inopportune things.lie goes 

(away); with reference to what he is indifferent and (yet remains) 
sinless,—that do thou tell me ! (15) .... he walks in the moral ‘pre¬ 
cepts of the path (of holiness), . . . asceticism (and) the practice of 
meditation on Sunyat& (or Nirvana). 

It is diflicult to judge from such a small fragment, what the sub¬ 
ject of tho whole work may have been. That of the fragment itself 
is an eulogistic description of the Muni Angirasa. From the technical 
terms, occurring in the fragment, it scorns clear that the work is Bud¬ 
dhistic. 

Part V. See Plate II, fig. 1. There are eight leaves, measuring 
8| by 2 X \ inches. They are mutilated, however, on both sides. There 
arc five lines to every page. The characters belong 'to the round 
variety of the Central Asian Nttgari. 

Tho figured page, being the reverse, reads as follows 


1 ,..... 

2,.vwwr . . 


8, . . . *r ftwr anfb arnftf** *r w * 

. . . « *na gfwwffcrrt*— 1 witfr wrat u . . 

5, . «r . siy *13 «nfw fa 

In Homan transliteration, as before 
1, .sha • . da sashyata pfija.... 
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} 

8, ...... ddhy-arha-dan $6na parimuchchighyati | y&va ovamsseva 

parimuohch [wfcyafcs] 

3, [na] . . 6astra[m] kramati na vish& n=4gm n=ail-vislia na kak- 

khordda 17 na vaitMa na 

4, .. [6a] lam karofci afcyatfcra 18 purima-karma-vip4k6na | evatn-uklA 

Bhaga\ 4m ma [hard-"] 

5, t [jam] ya[foAa]-a6nipatim=av6chat | sidhu s&dhn M&yibhadia 

anujanimi mi 


The obverse page has the following:— 

1, .manta varnavanta yasa<vina 6 [h] 

Mah4-bala-maha-k [a]ya va.[l] 


2 . na . manasi Bnddham vandanti Gantama 7 [n] 

Ktnnbhakarno Nikurnbliay=cha Siddliai Itham-apatAjitam [|J 
• ma . 

3, ... danlo cha Sahasi’&kfihass^cha Piiigala [H] 

Kavilo Dliarmadirna4-cha Ugratejo . . 

* .. m 

. . tvam saranam jinti Bu-p-prasaimena chofcasfl, 9 [ll] 
tad=yatli4 kadye-kddyo w . . . . 


17 This is the passage referred to in my papor “ Tho Third Instalment of Hip 
Bower MSS.” in the Indian Antiquary, Vol. XXI, p. 360. On another leaf of the 
same MS., the word occurs onco more, but spoiled kdkkhvrdda with a long A. I wish 
to take this opportunity to correct my reading of the word in llio Bower MS. Tt is 
there spelt kahlh'nda, with tho jihc&mullja befoio Aft, not kailhvula, as 1 first road 
it. I owe this correction to a suggestion of Di A Slain, who infoims mo that in 
modern S'&rad& wilting the difference between a superscribed r and tho jilivtlmdliya 
is very small. lie suggests that there may be a clerical error in tho Bower MS. 
This, however, is not probable. The forms of tho superscribed r and tho jihv&mffliya 
are widely difforent in tho Bower MS , but on tho*other hand (as, for that matter, 
in S&rad& also) there is a resemblance betweon tho supor-compounded v and tho 
jihvAmftliya. Honoo I took the symbol to be that for v, whilo I should have recog¬ 
nized it as tho symbol of the jihiihnullya. Dr. Stoin, further, informs mo that tho 
word kakkh6rda occurs also in VII, 298 of tho R&jatarangiyt, in tho form khurkhufa, 
and that it is still used in modern Kashmiri in the form khui ikhdkhutt. He suggests 
that it is rather theso more modem forms that represent tho proper spelling of the 
word, with reference to tho correct placement of r (». e., karlMda , not kakhGrda). 
I do not agree with thin; wo have, in the Bower MSS. and tho Webor MSS, tho 
earliest (known.) spellings of the word, compared with which the moro modem spell¬ 
ings in the R&jataranginl and in Kashmiri are more likely to bo corruptions 

IB Perhaps atyattra is an error for anyattra, and vtpdkd na may have to be 
separated. 

IB The letter which I have read dy is doubtful. For a facsimile of it, see Plate 
IV of the alphabet. 

J. t. 4 
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5, &ha ““ yattra bh& B 

gava ...... 

This may be translated as follows :— 

“ Ho will be delivered from.condign punishment; and so 

forth ( as before down to) even so he will be delivered . . . ., no weapon 
can hart him, nor poison, nor fire, nor poisonous snake, nor Kakkhordda, 

nor Vaitdla, nor.can have power over him here (in this world) 

through tlio natural consequcnco of his deeds (done) in former exist¬ 
ences.” Having thus spoken, the Blessed one spoke to the Mah&r&ja, 
tho General of tho Yakshas (thus) : “Verily,*verily, oh M&nibhadra! I 
permit thee. 

The brilliant, the glorious (6), they of great strength, of great 

body.intently praise Buddha. Gautama, (7) Kumbhakarna, and 

Nikumbha (praise) the Siddhdrtha, the invincible, and , . . danta, 
Sahasrdksha and Pingala, Kapila, Dliarmadirna and Ugrateja. . . ., 
they seek thy protection with a well-pleased mind, (9) (saying*) as 
follows: “ Kadye, kddyo.” 

I do not think that much can be lost at the two sidos. Lines 4 and 
5 of the reverse show this. On two other pages the maMtyaksha shtui- 
pati Mdnibhadra and four maharaja yaksliasendpati are spoken of, which 
shows how tho lacuna should probably be filled up. The original size 
can also bo calculated from tho Slokas on the obverse page. This page 
seems to give an enumeration of Mahanagas. Of the slokas, those num¬ 
bered Nos. 6, 7, 8 and 9 are preserved. The rest is in prose. The 
W’bolo reminds one somewhat of tho snake-charm in the Bower MSS., 
which I have published in the Indian Antiquary, vol. XXI, p. 349 if. 
The full size of tho leaf, in its original state, may havo been about 
9$ inches, inclusive of margins. The figured leaf is tho best preserved ; 
some of tho others aro in a scarcely legible state. But it seems clear 
from what, remains that tho work contained a charm given by Buddha 
(Bliagavdu) to the Mabdyakska Mdnibhadra. 

Part VI. Seo Plato II, fig. 2. There are five leaves, measuring 7f 
by 2f inches, with 7 lines to the page. Tho leaves, though practically 
complete on the left side, are groatly mutilated on the right side, by 
nearly one-third. The characters are another specimen of the round 
variety of the Contral Asian Xdgari. 

Tho figured pago is the reverse and reads as follows 

1 } .CT HI W . . . 

2, . w . nre ^rart >5 

8, . s** vnr S 
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6, . : fuvnuic g£ * 

6, fim-* wrw: im f*3R?twr» gS . . 

7, *faapn*r«rf g% f*re«®f»nrait .... 

In Roman transliteration I give the obverso page (not figured) 
first:— 

1, . . 40 [U] 

Vyapeta-roga-maranam viprarii sa[m]pariki[r]tyat6 | 
apriti s=ch=abhi shakta . . . [. 41 II 

. ] 

2, ‘ tato 'yam kund&4i puihschali-patih [l] * 

vapst-pushpa-nibhari) vastrarh maharaja . . . [. 42 ti 

.] 

3, jftmbuka4=ch=eti tat-samam [|] 
lehakd ’vyakta-vaehano dhurtas=tu . rtiva . [. 43 II 
.] 

4j vidhushiko maiah [l] 

chatur*bh4gas=d;nriyarii sy k jaghanyam ka$i [. . 44 II 

. ] 

5, vikramena balena eba | 

uttamo yah sam&nebhyah sa [. 45 || 

. ] 

6, ... laukik&nam tatli=aiva cha [l] 

parinisli^M-vidhi-j uo yah sa [. 40 II 

. ] 

7, .ni . kah [|] 

sha<J-vam4o raja-yaj3& yas=tan-tu [.....• 47 n 

.] 

* 

Reverse (figured). 

1, .[I] 

. ndhava vritta vptta cha sanniruktalj [. . . . 48 || 

. * . ] 

2, . . va . [l] 

rahasa samgatam kaj& kartsnit&m kavayfi viduljL 4[.9 tl 

. 3 

3, . . m [l] 

fpraJdatiA purusl a-jn4n=cha rimam t&m=abhinirdi4et 50 [H 

.*..*] 

4 ? &bhip£ksh&m mah&tmand r&ja-putram kul-odgatab 51 [H] 

[• ..] 
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5 , • 03 

sapta prakritayo yasya rfishtram cha nirnpadravam 52 [l] 

na [. . .. praM ] 

0, rtital? [|] 

raj&nah kara-dft yasya vistas=ch=ftvijayi-kptah 53 [ll] 

Ifslitiya [.. I j 

7, anitya-mftnushftm 16kftm=s=iu Bamjate 80 1 54 [H] 
Nighanda-nigama-pr&ih [.l] 

• • • •] 

Tho obverse of the next leaf continues as # follows :— 

1, . . -ch-clihatram kshatriyair=Buddha-nirjitaih 55 [M] 

Eka-ch-chhatrftm mahim vyamkte [.I 

.. 0 

2, vanftd=upavanarh smritam [56’ ||] 

Pad mint reju raj i va-ch atra-pat$ a vati smp[/a l] 

The remainder is almost illegible. 

Tho loaf that immediately precedes the foregoing two leaves, roads 
as follows:— , 

Obverse. 

1, .... shtha.4=chancjla-sarhj nitam 24 [ll] 
Parame-shthi matah ^reshthah pro . priya . da [. . I 

. ■ ; . ] 

2, [Kjrtitam 25 [n] 

Pada-krich=charmakara By&t=tapitas=tu vamo matah [l] 

1 ft vany am=41i ur=madhu [. 26 ll 

.......3 

3, . svasft tn bhaginl matft | 
v&ta-pitta-kapli-^tmano vyftdkayah [pariMrtitdfy 27 II 

. 3 

4, . . ttft hy=upadravah [|] 

ajno veSah Bamftkhyftto nuttam preritam=uch [yate 28 n 

. 3 

6, . • hfitafc [|] 

talpam tu gayanam jneyam kha{v=eti. . thft vaku 2[9 H 
.I] 

6, kilftsam pftjpduram jneyam delft prftnkh=6ti samjSita^ 30 $|] 
Barhlmsi cha [.I 

.] 

so This verse is blundered j four syllables are wanting. Perhaps read 
The final double dot is not a visarga, but the mark of interpunctuation, 
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7, . bhavanam=uchyate l 31 [l] 1 

Pradhinam 81 yu[d/w]m=ity=&hur= &yMhanam=iti [mfitam I 
. 32 N] 


Reverse. 

1, . da . 6 d&sa-vjittayab sarandhra iti samsmritah [|] 

ada.[. 33 H 

.3 

2, * . tain vinirdis^t [|] 

bfind&rakas=tu vijneyd yal> simha-natavam taral> [54 It 




. I 


3 , 

4, 




5 , 

6, 


•] 

hanah preta-r&ja sy&ch=chhuslimi tu Magliavam matah 35 [||] 

••[... .I 

hum] 

bh[Z]las=tu mato nakrah kurm.6 gudh-ahga uchyatc | 36 [it] 
. ptsava [.I 

• •] 

. . pan&ma syk k&raku bhritako matah 37 [it") 

Utthy^m prasasta[mj vijue [yam .I 

.] 

. prokt6 mailer ah kekaro matah 38 [|| | 

Paro ’patanam martyam 28 =abhidh)A[«4]na [. . . t 
.] 


7, [«amprac7<a]kshate I 39 [||] 

Yotrah s& khalu vijfioyo yah sutasy=Asuto mata[A | 

• • • •' . ••] 

This work is written in. iSlokas, from which it is easy to calculate 
how many syllables are lost on the right hand side. The number varies 
from about 12 to 18. Those aksharas which are actually loBt are in¬ 
dicated by dots enclosed within straight brackets; thoRe, not thus 
enclosed, indicate illegible letters. On an average, onc-half (or 16 
aksharas in each line) is lost of each si oka. The space required for these 
lost aksharas would be 3| inches, allowing for a small margin on the 
right-hand side. Accordingly the total longth of the original leaf must 
have been 10| inches. 

In,the following I give the translation only of those passages which 
are complete, taking the proper sequence of the leaves:— 

(Verse 25.) By paramSshthin (he who stands foremost) is meant 
the beat. (26) A pada-krit (foot-maker, shoe-maker) should be (under¬ 
stood to be) a worker in leather. By tapita is meant vomiting. (27) 


•i Bead pradhanam. So in the Amara Edeha. 

* Shis p&da ie short by one syllable. Perhaps read ’pat&nakam. 
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By svasd is meant a sister. All diseases (are said to be) due to air, or 
bile, or phlegm. (28) A disguise is called ajna (incognito). Something 
dispatched is said to bo nutta. (29) Talpa should bo known to be a 
bed. (30) Kildsa should be known to bo a kind of jaundice. A swing 
iB termed prehkkd. (32) A war they call pradhana ; it is also known 
as dyddhana. (34) That charm which contains tho sirkha-nata (P, nata 
is Talernaimontana coronaria ) should be known to be the Vrind&raka 
(i. e., best of its kind). 28 (35) [ Nri]hana should he understood to be the 
king of the Pretas. By iushmin (?'. e., powerful) is meant Maghav&n. 
(36) By himbhila is meant a crocodile. The tortoise is said to bo 
gudhdnga, (i. e., having hidden limbs). (3fr) By Jcdraka is meant a 
paid servant. (38) JJtthja should bo known to be that which is ex¬ 
cellent. By rnallim is meant squinting. (39) Excessive spasmodic con¬ 
traction is known by the name of martya (i. e., mortal). By ydtra, 
indeed, should be known that which is the means of distilling the 
Soma extract. (41) A death which is not preceded by any illness 
is praised as vipra (i. <°., excellent). (42) A hunddsin is a keeper 
of harlots. A garment [fit to be worn by] a Maharaja is ono which re¬ 
sembles flow'ers and the omentum. (43) A Irhaka (licker, lisper) 14 one 
who does not speak plainly. (44) Tnriya should be ^understood to 
be) a quarter. (49) A mystery (plot ?) harmonizing in time is what 
tho poets know as karlsnitd ( kriUnald , or completeness). (52) Whoso 
state possesses its seven constituent elements, and whose country is free 

of disturbance. (53) To whom kings pay tribute, and whose 

people are never conquered. (56) An upavana (grove or small 

forest) takes its name from a forest (ram). (57) A lotns is known as 
rvjn or rajua or ehatrapatfarati (of. Skr. iatapatra). 

This clearly shows that the work is some Sanskrit vocabulary or 
“ kosha.” Perhaps it may be possible, hereafter, to identify it with some 
one of the existing and known koshas ; or it may turn out to be a new 
and hitherto unknown kosha-work. It appears to contain a good number 
of new words. 

On the left hand margin of the reverse of the last-copied leaf, 
opposite to the 3rd and 4th lines, there are faint traces left of the 
number 6. This, therefore, is the sixth leaf of the manuscript. As 
there 01 * 0 , on tho averago, 8 616kas on a page, or 16 on a leaf, there 
should bo about 90 slokas (allowing a blank page to commence with) 
on the six initial leaves of the work. As the 6th leaf, however, only 
brings us down to the middle of the 40th Sloka, it may be concluded, 
that the work was divided in ehapters (adhydyas), and that the 40 

S3 This is puzzling. Perhas tarah is a clerical error for naral), and the meaning 
may be “ one who has subdued a lion is a VrindAraka." 
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ffldkaa, a portion of which has been preserved, belong to the second 
chapter, while the first chapter must have contained about 50 616kas. 
Perhaps when the remainder of the existing fragment has been read, 
this point may be more certainly known. I have at present only read 
and copied those leaves, on which I conld discern any numbers. These 
show us the partial preservation of the following Slukas: 24-40 and 
41-57 ; and this, consequently, proves that the figured leaf is the seventh 
of the manuscript. 

The manuscript is rather carelessly written ; thus we have vidhu- 
shiko for vidushiko on line 4 of the obverse of the 7th leaf; and kurmo 
gudhanga for ktlrmu gudhdnga on line 4 of the reverse of the 6th loaf, 
and other blunders. 

> 

Part VII. See Plate II, fig. 3. This manuscript consists of 7 
leaves, measuring about 5 by 2£ inches, but they are mutilated on the 
left-hand side. Thcro are mostly six lines to the page; a few loaves 
have 7 lines, but these may possibly turn out to belong to a different 
manuscript. The characters arc again another specitnen of the round 
variety of the -Central Asian Nagai-i. 

The figured page reads as follows :— 

h ** Tpwi vjt 

2, ^ fafsw wii-w * 

3, mn mu <sr*nfa*r *rr —t 

4, . vx * * srfaifa 

5 , . . . v«r 

6, .fa . 3 th—'R faDPrifT 

In Roman transliteration ;— 

[.] . jna pujitam [ll] 

Tath&gatam namasyami sambuddha-dvipad-ottaroam [|] 

Bhaga 

2, [...... 0 ... m « 

TJttile, dale, duttile, siddhir=astu sv&ha; yah ka [_s=cJdd~Bhaga -] 

3, vatafy &•[<$] vakah bhikshur=v4 bhikBhunl v4 up&sako va up&siki 

v&, i- 

4, .. imam cha me hrida[ya]m pdrva-r^tram=apara-ratrarh manasi 

karishyati 

5, .. [<to] 9 [^]fina parimuchchishyati, daijd4rh&-prah&rcna pari- 

muchchishya- 

i. pe^a j pa . i. % . 4rh6 16ma- 


6; [«] 
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The reverse reads as follows :• 


■% ■ 






...... [panVmjchchishyati, ime cha . bhadante bhaga- 

.bam=anubhav6na sa s4gar-&nta-prithivira=anuvicha- 

.tpalo naro, kumbha-karno mali4-kumbha-karno, 4ri, kort, 

kfi- 


16, pelole, &ye, tayc, ikshSri, kune kunike, yad=cha me 
.. iSakln-pakskasya pratipadam=upadiy&kfishna-pakshe v4 sn&ta- 

du- 


6, [chi’] . . . dharme samghe sa-gauravena, ayo-viliitam chittam 

varjitena Adi . e . 

The first passago (obverse, lines 1 and 2) is a &16ka, which affords 
the moans of calculating the extent of the lost portion of the leaf. The 
dots, inclosed within brackots, indicate tho number of lost aksharas. 
They are ten or eleven, and would occupy the space of about inches. 
The full size of the original leaf, accordingly, must have been 1\ by 2J 
inches. This would seem to show that the smaller of the two extant 
wooden boards belonged to this manuscript; and this conclusion is con¬ 
firmed by the fact that tho board is inscribed with a line of writing 
in Central Asian Nagarl (see ante p. 37). Tho leaf ip.nst have been 
torn exactly in tho place whore the string-hole originally was situated. 

The remainder of the text is in prose. It seems to be another work 
giving tho story of a Buddhist charm. From a remark, which I have 
noticed on another leaf, it .would appear that tho charm was communi¬ 
cated by Buddha himself to tlio Mahayaksha ScniLpati M&rubhadra, with 
reforcnco to a son of the latter, called Purnaka. Tho subject of the 
work, therefore, is similar to that in tho Vth Part, and it may possibly 
turn out to be another copy of tho same charm. 

Tho text above quoted may be thus translated:— 

I salute the Tathagata, tho best of enlightened men, the Blessed 

one.IJttile, dale, duttile ! May it bo effective! Sv4h4! If any 

disciple of tlm Blessed-one, any male or female mendicant, or any male 
or female lay-devotee, koeps in mind this my heart in the former part 
and in the latter part of the night, ho will be delivered from punish¬ 
ment, he will be delivered from any stroke of punishment; etc. 

On tho reverse occur tho names of some N&gas, e. g., Kumbhakarpa 
and Mah4-kumbliakarna. 


Part VIII. Sec Plato III, fig. 2. Of this manuscript only 4 loaves ' 
are preserved, measuring 5 x2| inches, but mutilated on the right-hand 
sido. Thoy are inscribed with 7 lines to the page, of which the lowest 
(or the uppermost on the reverse) is almost wholly obliterated. The 
characters are again a specimen of the round variety of the Central 
Asian Nagari, approaching rather more to the Indian Gupta type. 
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page roads as follows: • 

7irv ...... twuNfi r b *zu 

2. fiiwr fc ^ wift m ^ 

3* q 'sratfhwt wfh u 3*Tfhr 

4 . n ^ ^g^ft JRPfhfifW - ! 

5. w ^ f$ erat *H*1w#*r CNt 

6. mm *m uftsm*rc mr- * .. . 

7. . ire *rr 

In Roman transliteration: 

l .chdrnena pratydgaeliekhamti H kapila-jihvfah grihya 

2 * ghitavyd hi pura-misritayah dova-pratim&ya dliupo d&tavyo tato 

s& a 

3, • sa mumchati gurgulu-dh&pena prakriti-stho bhavati B nparu pn- 

tAli chantla 

4 , svaha II upaeharah krishnc chaturdda4y&m t r i-ratr- 6 p 6 shitena 

, sveta-pa 

5 bhsLxh dandala-sutrena varti kpyato atasi-tailAna dipo jvalayita 
g] . jra stham . . tarn cha sarvva-rdtri vidy[d] panjap[i] tavyi 

tatah pra 

7 , . . tathd . ..* 

Reverse. 

1 , . . Savi . paSyamti.ya.ya . . . . pam B . 

2 kili[>]ilikasya jatn-k&rena sira-golakam k&rayet tatra tolakOna 

3 ... rmadena limpitvd ten a golakcna &wy- 6 ttar 6 ch=chhubhitavyG 

* dhaka 

4 dvitiyah eva bh&ro bhavati sarvam vashyati tatali pfikrich 8 *= 

chhuddhS • 

5 , dam cha bhavati U tunda-kilikilikasy=4kshini grihya ptshayA 

sro debate 

6 , push[p]a-yogen=dn jitena gavacliyd-pi^cham paSyamti t$na cha 

pnrnsha-virya 

7 , .. trayam pi&cham hanati tapyasya kachchhdt=pras 6 vaka grihya 

gam [.] 

The text is too mutilated to admit of a satisfactory translation. 

What there is may be thus rendered: 

He approaches with the powder.tt Taking the tongue of a 

brown cow .. .. the image of the d£va is to be fumigated with incense 

M The reading is uncertain; it may be pri^h or pritfich or p T in r ich. 

J. i. 5 
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mixed with pura (a fragrant stuff) ; then that (image) .... he gets 
free (from disease and) through the incense of gnggnlu (a frdgrani 
gum resin ) ho becomes (restored) to good health. Above the figure .... 
sv&M II The physicking (should bo had recourse to) in the dark half 
of the month, on the fourteenth day, by a person after he has fasted for 

three nights and (put on) white (raiment),.a wick should 

be made of the cord of a dandala (churning-stick P), (and) a lamp lighted 
with linseed oil, ....... and the spell should bo repeated throughout 

the whole night. Then.they see ..... || With red lac ho 

is to form a ball representing the head of Kilikilaka (i. e., Siva) . . .; 

then having rubbed it with a tola of., with that ball in 

sifted fine grain.; the process is repeated once more; every 

thing is brought in one’s power; then in a thoroughly cleaned,.. 

and it becomes . . . . II Taking the eyes of ( tunda ) Kilikilaka, he should 
grind (them), he ladles.; with.anointed with the prepara¬ 
tion of flowers.they can see a pis&clia at a distance of a gavdchyH 

(gavy&ti ?, or perhaps the name of a pisacha) ; and with that power of 

man.he can kill three .... pi&kchas; (then) taking a bag from 

the side of the person that does penance. • 

From tho above extract it would appear that the work treats of 
medical charms. Ifc is written in the now well-known species of “ mixed ” 
Sanskrit, anciently the prevailing literary language in North Western 
India and the countries boyond. 

Fart IX. See Plate III, fig. 3, 4, 5. This manuscript consists 
of 25 leaves. Some of them show a numbering on the left hand margin 
in very fine and minute figures. Thus, of the three figured leaves, fig. 3 
shows the number 30, fig. 4, tlio number 33, and fig. 5, the number 36. 
This circumstance proves that the manuscript is not completely extant, 
though from tho fact that one of the extant leaves is only inscribed on 
one side, it may be concluded that the manuscript is complete at the 
end, and that strne (10 or 12) of tho initial leaves are wanting. Un¬ 
fortunately the last leaf is too damaged to be read. 

The leaves are mutilated at the lower corners, but sufficient is 
extant to sliow their full size. It is by 2| inches. Each leaf has 
six lines. Unfortunately, the writing is extensively obliterated, owing 
to the circumstance that the thick arsenical coating of the leaves, on 
which tho letters were written, has been greatly damaged, apparently, 
by damp. In many cases the leaves firmly adhered to one another, and 
on separating them, the coating, together with the letters which it bore, 
came 4 off. On the original leaves, portions of the obliterated letters, are 
still sufficiently visible to permit of their being occasionally identified; 
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bnt on.the photographed facsimiles, they can hardly be seen. Even the 
Undamaged portions have not come oat as clearly on the facsimiles 
as ono would wish. Of course, my transcriptions, given below, aro 
prepared from the originals. As a rule, tho top-most and the two lowest 
lines are, practically, dostroyod; and the three middle lines alone are, 
moro or less, fully legible. As I have already observed (ante, p. 39), tho 
writing is in the square variety of the Central Asian Nagari characters, 
but, with certain exceptions (see below), in a Non-Sanskritic language. 
In the transliterations into Roman, I have observed the following 
method:— 

1, Aksharas, entirely lost, aro indicated by dots enclosed within 

straight brackets. 

2, Aksharas, extant but entirely illegible, aro indicated by dots. 

3, Aksharas, extant, but only doubtfully legible, aro written in 

italics. 

* 

4, # Aksharas, lost or partially extant, but conjecturally restored, are 

italics within straight brackets. 

5, Aksharas, fully extant and clearly legible, but as to tho idontity 
, of which I am not fully satisfied, are shown in Roman typo 

within round brackets. 

I have printed every akshara separately; but thoso which mako up 
a Sanskritic word, are joined by hyphens. 

The figured leaves read as follows:— 

I. (Leaf 30. Fig. 3). 

1 , j ,i . la . ji . . —. . pa . (kh)i .... — a . . . . 

2, sa-ba-ra lo-tri — tri-pha-(u) — pra-pu-nda-ri-klia — m£-ileha- 

\_shtha] — [pi] ssau . . — 

yam r.6 (ji) — spri-kha — (khe) to no — ta-ka-ru — po kfcfta . ri 
30 kt> (kh)i ye 

. . . shshe pa lyye ma lk(kk)6 rsa dha [ksha lie ] a sche [so] td la 

5, [..].. . 16 ke .6 .6 so no dha lya po rna [. . . .] 

6 , [.] 

II. (Leaf 33. Fig. 4). 

1, trau . . . strau — ha . la hd kri trau — .... hj ka 6ka . .sa 

2, ma 116 — ku fLcb .1 dha shshe pa lyy6 — (khi) ktran tta — ma 

lk(kh)6 ri dha ryk ka (kh)i trau tta 

11a £k&m pfi (bh)a rsa dha ksha lie — k sch6 s6 to dha . .6 .i ye p yk 
ri ru ma tsi tha sk6 dha (pi) po ka rts6 || . rk(kh)i 


5, [. . .] — pi ssau .[•]•• yp6 ya yaifi [kshi yd] . . . [. . .] 
«. [• • • ...] 
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III. (Leaf 36. Fig. 5). 

1, .da .tji — . ha-ri-dfi — pi -. ea — pa-la — pra-pu-nta- 

2, ri-kh — su-kshm6-(u) — vi-ra-nkh — ni-lu-tpft-(u) — hp-b6-ra 

— ke-le-ya-kh — pa-ri- 

ve-la-kha — va-ra-ng tva-cham — mu-stha — sa-ra-ba*'— s&-la- 
36 va-r^i — 

pri-^na-va-rnl — ji-va-nti — de-va-d&-ru — 4a . 

5, [. .] .6 . . • [.] .... pa . . . ke ••[»••] 

6 , [.. • •] 

The reverses of the figured leaves do not yield sufficiently satis¬ 
factory readings to quote. But I add transcripts of two other leaves, 
both obverses and reverses,—of as much as is legible. 


[• 


IV. (Obverse.) 


1 , [. .] . 

2 , [. .]. 

3, [.] . pi ssau W.(kh)a 46 k(ZeA)am rka tha slislii pts& ....[.. .j 

4, . . lyye—ma lk(kh)6 rsa dha ksha lie a £u sa n& pa lie—ka . . 

5, [pra-pn-] nda-ri-klia—ka-tu-ka-ro-hi-ni —a-sra-k4-ndha—de-v%d4- 

ru—pi ssau . ® 

C, .... a-pa-mk-rga — Jco ekh6 .o .m rk6 . .6 [«7w&]6 sk6 ta.. —. . 

V. (Reverse.) 

1, . IkhU rsa frt (kh)am . llye pa ki yi —pi Zfc(kh)a rsa ra nka tsi sau 

shpa ka ya 

2, k4-ko-ri — kshi-ra-ka-ko-ri — pi-ta-ri — kshl-ra-pi-£a-n — emu fi 

ys4 rna yam 

3, kshl ye—mi tstsa bh(b)a rka bhbha 116—kjri nka »na y6 ttsa lau 

pA k4 

4, [p<?] ya mu sai to sa k4 tso pra ka ra . sna ....[..] 

5, . . ka ra —yam [. . .].a . [.] 

6 , [..]••• [.] 

VI, (Obverse.) 

1, ko lyfl nka rya pi ssau ysd rna yans kshi y6 —si ku wcha ga shshi 

yam lyy6 sain shpam 

2, rka bhbha lie—yA tsa trl (kh)aih bha 116—(tu) m6m k4 tsa sa lau 

pe ya mu sai ti sa 

3, ka tso ma lya (kka) tha ski dha (yi) ma yl4 rya H a-£va-ga- 

[ndha] m—[a-pa-] 

4, md-rga — ta-ka-ru—pra-pu-nta-ri-kha — ma-ncha-shtha—ni-lu- 

% [tp4-u-] 

5, [. .] . m . .6 [...]. tth k6at& <— p6 . . . . j\ . 
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VII. (Reverse.) 

1 . 

2 . 

3, ha .i ka 116 na kra m6 tea & &16 ya . . . XU .[...] 

4, . . T&tth sa. tk6 II Sa-(kk)a-£ri) d6-va-d&-ru — Sa-rs/kt-pS, — ku- 


sh^lia w 

5, kha — trai (kh)o sliBliai mai ki sa bh(b)a rka blia 116 — pla tka 

r6 tha £clia ke te — so lai k6 

6, .II 1& . . . . — ka.— pi . 


I cannot attempt to translate these extracts, both bccanso they aro 
too fragmentary, and because they aro partially written in a language 
unintelligible to me. I may notice, however, that they .contain Beries of 
Sanskrit words alternating with series of Non-Sanscritic passages. Tho 
former series consist of Sanskrit names of medicinal plants or drugs, 
spelled, however, in a most extraordinary fashion. Tho following is a 
list of these words with their Sanskrit equivalents :— 


No. I, line 2 * 


No. I, line 3 
No. Ill, line 1 


No. HI, line 2 


No. Ill, line 3 


No. in, line 4 


No. IV, line 5 


sa-ba-ra-16-tri 

tfi-pha-u 

pra-pu-nda-ri-kha (cf. Nos. Ill, 
1,1V, 5, VI, 4) 
mi-ncha-slitha (cf. No. VI, 4) 
sprt-kha 

ta-ka-rn (also No. VI, 4) 
ha-ri-dri 

pra-pu-nta-ri-kh (cf. Nos. I, 2, 
IV, 6, VI, 4) 
sa-kshme-u 

vi-ra-nkh (cf. No. Ill, 3) 

ni-lu-tpa-u (also No. VI, 4) 

hri-b6-ra 

ke-le-ya-kh 

pa-ri-ve-la-kha 

va-ra-nga 

tva-cham 

mu-stha 

4a-ra*ba 

sAla-va-rijl 

pri-sna-va-riji 

jl-va-nti 

de-va-d&-ru (also No. IV, 5, VII, 4) 
pra-pu-nda-ri-kha (cf. Nos. I, 2, 
III, 1, VI, 4) 
ka*tu*ka-r6-hi-]}t 
a-£va-ki-ndha 


&baro-16dhra 

triphala 

prapaundarika 

manjishthfl. 

sprikkH 

tagara 

haridrA 

prapaundarika 

sukshmaila 

varanga 

nilutpala 

hri vera 

kaliyaka 

paripclaka 

varanga 

tvacha 

musta 

4ariva (?) 

^liparijl 

pri4niparnl 

jivanti 

devad6.ru 

prapaundarika 

katuka-rohini 

aivagandhfc 
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Cifcaions. 


Namo in Weber M S. 


Sanskrit. 


No. VI, line 3 
No. VI, line 4 


No. IV, line 6 a-pa-m4-rga (also No. VI, 3 and apdm&rga 

below) 

No. V, lino 2 k4-ko-ri kakoli 

kshl-ra-k4 kd-ri ^ kshira-k&koli 

pi-ta-ri (sec bi-d4-n, below) vidari 

kshl-ra-pi-ta-ri kshtra-vidari 

No. VI, line 3 a-4va-ga-ndham (soe No. IV, 5) asvagandhi 
No. VI, line 4 pra-pu-nta-ri-kha (cf. Nos. I, 2, prapanndarlka 

II r, 1, IV, 5) 

ma-ueha-shtba (cf. No. I, 2) manjisbl^ha 

No. VIT, line 4 sa-kka-ri 4arkar& (?) 

.4a-rsha-pa sarsliapa 

ku-sbtba-kha kush(baka 

On somo other loaves I have found the following: 

a-mpri-ta-p4-ttri amrita-patra* 8 

a-va-ma-rga (see a-pa-m4-rga apamarga 

above, No. IV, 6) 

ka-ru-na-fd-ri kdlanusari 

kshl-ra-bi-da-ri kshira-vid&ri 

ta-ma-la-pa-tri and ta-ma-la-p4- tamaljypatra 

dha-ri 

tri-pha-u 3 triphala 3 

pi-ppa-u pippala 

pu-ta-na-ke-si pAtanakesi 

pu-na-rna-ba punarnava 

pri-iika-ra-chaih bhringaraja 

pri-ya-hku and pri-ya-hgu priyahgu 

bi-#-ri (see above, No. V, 2) vidAli or viddri 

bi-la-pa-tti vila-patra or v: 


bha-lla-ta-kha bhall&taka 

ma-h&-me-dha maha-meda 

me-dha meda 

lA-tri and 16-dri and lo-tta-fi lodhra 

44-xi-ba 4ariva 

4i-ri-slia-pu-Bhpa 4irishapushpa 

4ai-lo-ya-kl\a 4aileyaka 

sa-rja-ra-sha sarja-rasa 

sty6-ni-ya-kha sthaunhyaka 

The spelling of such words as tri-phd-u , m-lu-tpd-u, pi-ppd-u is very 
curious. The identity of the former is clearly established by the numeral 
figure 3 which I have found following the word in one place, and which 
is intended to explain its meaning “ the three myrobalans.” The liquid 
consonant l is apparently omitted, and the vowel attached by a side- 

86 Or perhaps for Skr. amrdta-patraj a bye-form of amla'patra t a kind of sorrel. 


triphala 3 
pippala 
pfttanakesi 
punarnava 
bhringaraja 
priyahgu 
vid&li or viddri 
vila-patra or vilva- 
patra ? 
bhall&taka 
maha-meda 
mod a 
lodhra 

/A ■ A 

sanva 

.4irishapushpa 

4aileyaka 

sarja-rasa 

sthaunhyaka 
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stroke to the preceding akehara. This side-stroke is also used with 
final consonants, when they have no inherent vowel; they are, then, 
attached to the preceding akshara by a side-stroke and written a little 
below the line,—a practice which is well-known in ancient Sanskrit 
writing, being used instead of the modem virdma. Thus in pra-pu-nta - 
rilch (No. Ill, 1) and pra-pu-nta-n-kha (Nos. IY, 5 and VI, 4) we have 
an instance of the same consonant (Jch) being written with and without 
the inherent vowel («). 

Part IX of the Weber MSS. appears to mo to belong, both with 
regard to characters and language, to the same class of writings as tho 
Kashgar manuscript, published by Mr. Oldenburg. The lattor, too, 
is not only written in what I liavo called the square variety of tho 
Central Asian Nagari, but it also shows occasional Sanskrit words in¬ 
terspersed in the text. Thus wo have brdfmamm in tho 5th line of tho 
reverse (syllables 7-9), and again, on tho obverse, mahdkarum (Skr. 
mahdlcara, a name of Buddha) in tho 1st line (syllables 14-17), 
vdjreihhkusha (Skr. vajrdnknsa ) in tho 4th line (syllables 10-13,', and 
brdhma in tho 5th lino (syllables 8 and 9). More doubtful aro tho 
foltewing: reverse, lino 3, bhringdrehkn (Hiring drdhka?) and sdsirem 
(sdstra ?), lino 4 nervdnam (nirrunam) ; obverse, line 1, vhku (anka ?), 
line 3, dstrSm (astra ?), and further on Idem. Quito certain is tho occur¬ 
rence of numerals. In the obverse, 2nd line, 74 4th line 75 

(TOO; in the reverse, 1st line, 77 3rd line, 78 cra>. 5th lino 

79 OH)- This order shows, that tho pages aro wrongly placed in Mr. 
Oldenburg’s plate. The lower part is really the obverse page of tho 
leaf, and the upper part, the reverse. 

Tho following is my reading of the Kashgar MS., observing tho 
proper sequence of tho pages:— 

Obverse. 

i 

1, pa . tshe kta shake e-riku kha jri a kau ta chchc—ma-14-ka-rum 

sh6 khai pc po iiya chchc p6 shpim nu—dha ry4 ykne yme Use 
£mo ha shshfi mi na n& £6 [. —.] 

2, shshe yai nu stmau shfia tkha lilc shshe pi su mo rttse mri chne 

70+4 po y£i hha shshe tkhe ylai nam kt6 ne sty a lts6 £ai ttsa 
lkft Bhshfi hchi nai £ai rhe 4chya shshe [. —.,.] 

3, syi sbsh&h k-strem ha Q kte ttsa kha kh& rpo — kle-£a tma 

shshem chem lam tna su rem tspo nam kshe hchai — dha lskd 
shshfi chau khe ma vi trem sa . shahfi hchai. [—.....] 

if tma sa 70+5 hath kchyem tkhem tsa yai nu v&-jn‘m-hku-sha 
- nd — ylai ham kthfi khS shsa ka po sta khro chchc tc lki 
n$—» kr6m tpA[.] 
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5, ysha ata — khe amai klyau nka sta bri-hma fmai khe rtsyai po 4ai 

shshe — ya dha shshe ucbai i lai na ktem po ylai n&m kt6 ttsA 
sbtsa pra lya shsha rklie [. —^ ....] 

6, pe lai kte shsha na khro tstsa na — kham rpo rmem skkha tma 

pain Isko shsha na rtan sna y& ke — bhai shshe ttse kham ttrd 
& rsko rshcm yh .... [—.] 

Reverse. 


1 , 

2 , 

3, 

4 , 


5 , 


46 k& no ne r\k tsliai — kh& ra sta ixis ylcliA rchla kle no tna kfco 
pkhi fimtsa ya mha ram nc . . la tma . 70+7 & hm& la shine 

shshan . shplL [.— . . .] 

p6 shshft kha stsyk str6 nau sn pe tiya chche — tkham ttsa fine ja$ 
snai yko rue shsha ya ko ktse £LA la lam shka sta rya po y46 

fine shsliau rtsa .46 ktsan na [. —.—] 

bhri-hg&-re-rikn 86 4u 0 he sA-strem i te mai tta rshshe 70 + 8 pft 
vheih kte slishe tkhc bra rniiam kte spi lmem snai me n&kh — 

yai tmu tha ktau tra [.—] • 

nc rmi tyk mshe iichai klmo lm6 no ktya kne sa sta rem — nb-rxk- 
uaih shshai ko ttsa sai shsh6 dha rkan chai 6m shke tstsem ta 

ttha shshe . pa kh& kta [.— . . . .] f * 

4pn kha ko ya kha spa bi4-hma-nam 70 + 9 6 mpr6 tma shsha na 
. . tma 4tkli& raa ksh& sta — klai namtth 4a ma skamtth ka rsa 


tsi. . kha • [■•••*•] 

6, . rn t6 pa . milga ri — pa npe lai kt6 shshai kern tsa cham rkft 
sta a sta ryai — po pc 4ai shshe ka 116 ynk shtsi p6 lai. . nai— 
It will he noticed that a mark of interpunctuation occurs at 
regular intervals, i. c., after every 13th syllable; thus marking off 
sections of the text of 13 syllables each. Taking this as a basis of 
calculation, it will be found that the text between each pair of consecutive 
numbers is made up of six sections; and that from 9 to J3 syllables 
in each lino arc lost at the sides of the leaf. The space required for 
those would bo 3[ to 4$ inches. The leaf, in its existing state, mea¬ 
sures 14 to Iff J inches in length. The leaf, in its original state, ac¬ 
cordingly, must have measurod about 19| inches, allowing a small 
margin on either side. 

The fact that the text is divided and numbered in regular paragraphs 
renders it probable that the work is composed in some kind of poetry, 
each paragraph forming a verse or stanza of six sections of 13 syllables 
each. I am not aware of any Sanskrit verse- of this description. I 
suspect, that the language is some kind of Mongolian, with Sanskrit 
technical terms interspersed. The nature of the latter, perhaps, suggests 
that the work belongs to tho Buddhist Tantrik class of literature. 


Or perhaps read tfi-ng^-ri-nku. 
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On the Early Study of Indian Vernaculars in Europe.—By 
G. A. Grierson, Esq , E. C. S. 

m 

Some years ago, while perusing an old number 1 of the Calcutta 
Review , I chanced upon the following sentence. * Antonio, a Roman 
Catholic Missionary at Boglipur on the Ganges, translated the Gospels 
and the Acts into the dialect of the people of that district.’ This was 
given as a quotation fiom a certain Dr. John, who wrote in 3809, and 
would refer to a translation of a portion of the New Testament into 
the local dialect of the people of Bhagalpur some years previously, 
that is to say at the end of the 18th century. Tho first translation of 
the Bible made by Carey was published in 1804 (into Marathi), and 
most of tho succeeding ones appeared in tho second decade of tho JOtli 
century, so that so far as I am aware Father Antonio's version was 
the first translation of the Bible into any language of Northern India, 
and, •curiously enough, it must have been ma.de into Maithili, a lang¬ 
uage into which the Bible has never been translated since. 9 

At the time when this statement of Dr. John caught my attention, 
I was occnpyiyg a good deal of iny leisure time with the vernaculars 
of Bihar, aud it seemed to me that, if I could got hold of Father An¬ 
tonio’s translation, it promised to afford mo information regarding tho 
condition of Eastern Maithili a century ago. Such evidence would 
have boen an invaluable witness on the subject of the rate of growth 
of the Vernacular dialects of North India. 

I accordingly communicated willi Bhagalpur, and learned that Fa¬ 
ther Antonio had been a Capuchin Missionary there at the end of the 
last century, and had thence gone to Patna. No trace of tho alleged 
translation could be found. I. enquired at Patna and at A'gra, whither 
be had subsequently gone as Bishop, with a similar result. From Agra 
he returned to Romo. Being at Rome in the year 1890, I called at fho 
College of tho Congregalio do propaganda Fide, and, though a total 
stranger, when I communicated the object of my search, was most 
kindly and hospitably received, and given every assistance in search¬ 
ing through tho magnificent Oriental Library attached to the Con¬ 
gregation. My efforts were in vain, so far as the immediate object 
was concerned, for no trace of the missing translation could be dis¬ 
covered, though I saw numerous translations into Nepali of about the 
same date. Indeed the Jesuit Fathers, who first entered Nepal in 1G61, 8 

l Vol, V, p. 722, June 1846. 

V I omit from consideration a few detached extracts translated by tho late Mr. 
John Christian. 

1 8 The pioneers were Gruber, and Danville. They were succeeded by Ricanote, 

I. 6 
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appear to have made the language of that country their own in a very 
special manner. The translations which I saw in Rome, were on a far 
higher grade of excellence, than those into many Indian languages which 
issued from the Serarapore press more than fifty years afterwards. Fa¬ 
ther Antonio’s BMgalpuri translation, however, could not be found, and 
there appears little doubt, but that it was destroyed in one of the distur¬ 
bances in Patna, when tho local mission of the Roman church was burnt 
down by tho ‘ barbari id est badmashi ,’ as a quaint Latin chronicle 
which I was permitted to see at Patna described them. My inquiries at 
Rome, however, gave me the clues, by tbo help of which I have traced 
the information which follows, and which may bo found interesting, as 
showing glimpses of the growth in Europe of the knowledge of Indian 
languages. 

In tho early part of tho eighteenth century, Maturin Yeyssiero La 
Croze was in charge of the royal library at Berlin. This remarkable 
scholar, a profound student in oriental lore, as it was then understood, 
carried on a copious correspondence with nearly every learned man 
of his time. This correspondence was published in 1742-46 at Leipzig 
by Uhl, in three closely printed Latin volumes of about three hundred 
pages each, under tho namo of the Thesaurus Epistolicus Lacrozianus, 
which is still obtainable in old bookshops. I do not know a more en¬ 
tertaining book than this collection of letters on many subjects. Tho 
Latin is throughout easy, and tho manner in which the various subjects 
aro troated compels the reader’s admiration for tbo learning and 
ingenuity displayed, while now and then some pit-fall of error 1 into 
which tho wisest has fallen, warns students of tho prosent day to avoid 
generalizations till we have made fast and firm tho data on which wo 
base them. 

In tho year 1714 we find David Wilkins writing to La Croze from 
Amsterdam, askiug him for assistance in compiling a collection of trans¬ 
lations of the Lord’s Prayer 8 into as many languages as possible, which 
Wilkins was publishing in conjunction with John Chamberlayne of 
London. Amongst other languages mentioned, Wilkins 8 specially states 


a Capuchin, one of whoso successors, Father Pinna, wrote a Catechism in Urdu, which, 
he dedicated to tho Rajah of Betia. Father Pinna died in Patna in 1747. 

1 E. g., when La Croze maintains that all languages are derived from Hebrew 
and citos the Marathi alphabet in proof thereof (Th. E. La C., Ill, 66). 

8 Mott had published a similar oolleotion in London fourteen years previously, 
and Chamborlayno’s ‘ Orationnm dominicarmn sylloge’ was a revised and enlarged 
edition of this. 

8 Loc. Cit. I, 369, ‘ alphabets, SingaloBmn, Jauanioum, et Bengalicum * The 
Bangalx version Is quite unintelligible. It is reprinted in the Sprachmmster, v. post. 
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that huintends to give for the first time specimens in the Singhalese, 
Javan, and Bang&li langtiagos. This reqnest incited La Croze 1 in Novem¬ 
ber of the same year to write a long communication to Chamborlayne deal¬ 
ing with the subject of the study of languages in general, and vindicat¬ 
ing comparative philology from the charge of inutility. He then 
proceeds to describe briefly the inter-relationship of the various lang¬ 
uages as then known to him, and coming to India says, ‘ 1 have, how¬ 
ever, little to offer concerning tho alphabets of this country, except 
the conjecture that they are derived from that called Hanscrit' The 
oldest lotters of the Brachmans, he adds, can hardly have sprung from any 
source except from those of the Persians or Assyrians. But, as already 
remarked, the characters used by the other Indians are most probably 
derived from those called Hanscrit, which aro used by the Brahmans, for 
on the one hand it is from them that the other Indian tribes imbibed 
their superstitions, and, on tho other hand, Xaca, who laid tho bonds 
of false religions on the peoples of the East, was himself brought up 
amongst the Brachmans. Moreover tho order of tho alphabet is tho 
same amongst the Brachmans, the pooplo of Malabar, tho Singhalese* 
SiaTnese, Javans, and oven of the lauguage of Bali, which is tho sacred 
tongue of Laos, Pegu, Cambodia, and Siam. 

This change of the initial S of Sanskrit, into H is worth noting 
from a philological point of view. It seems to point to an authority 
coming from Eastern Bengal where s is in popular speech pronounced 
as h, and no donbt La Croze’s immediate source of information was 
Bernier’s travels (1666 A. D.). As Yule and Burnell in the Anglo- 
Indian Dictionary point out, the term Sanskrit did not come into 
familiar use till the last quarter of tho 18th century. I am in doubt 
as to what religious reformer is referred to under the name of Xaca. 
Was it Sakya Muni ? 

So much for Chamborlayne’s Sylloget which was published early 
in 1715. It did not give great satisfaction to La Croze, for he com¬ 
plains 8 in one of his letters that Wilkins, more suo, had so ‘edited’ 
a Tartar specimen which Le had given him, that the donor coaid hardly 
recognize it. 

In the following year 1716, Zicgenbalg 4 a Danish Protestant 
Missionary writes from London. It is evidently a letter in answer to 
inquiries made by La Croze. The word Brachmann, says Ziegonbalg, 

l LO. Ill, pp. 78 and ff. What letter writers there were in those d&rs! This 
Epistle covers 17 pages of small type. 

* Ceil&nenses. 

* I*, o. m,aa. 

* L. 0 . 1 , 881 . 
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is wrong, and is not understood in India. The correct word is Braman. 
»So also the language of the Bramans is never called Hanscrit, the only 
name used by Bramans themselves being Kircndum. Here the writer 
shows that his knowledge is confined to Southern India, Kirendum being an 
attempt to depict the Tamil pronunciation of the word Grantham . 1 
Ho adds that the Bramans claim that this longuo is the root of all 
Indian languages such as tlio Malabaric, the War tic, (i. c., Tclugu), and 
the Zujleaic, which are spolcen on the Malabar and Coromandel coasts, 
but he cannot believe that othei'S such as the Malaic, the Mogulic, &g., 
have any connexion in it. As for Clnimberlayno’s Sylloge it is full of 
errors in the versions into the languages of Malabar, and when ho 
returns to India lie will send La Cro/.o some more correct specimens, 
correctly translated by the boys of his Malabar school. 

In September 17JO commenced La Croze's voluminous correspond 
denco with Theophilus Siegfried Bayer, then residing at Leipzig, 
and subsequently at St. Petersburg, whose name will occur several 
times in these pages. The early letters afford few points of interest 
to Indian students. They deal principally with Tangut, Mongolian 
and Chinese. Incidentally La Croze 8 complains of the vast extent of 
his correspondence. People write to him from nearly every part of 
.Europe, to the great damage of his time and of his purse. 

In March 1717 Bayer 3 ventures to doubt La Crozo’s theory that 
the Sanskrit alphabet was derived from Persian, and tho latter but 
faintly defends his opinion, though strongly maintaining that the 
modem languages of Tndia are derived from that of the Brachmans.* 
Hero there is an interval of some ten years, during which Bayer 
moved liis residence to St. Petersburg, and the year 1717 may be taken 
as closing tho first stago of attempts at a scientific inquiry into Indian 
languages. Men like La Croze and Bayer had to depend upon the 
untrained observations of travellers like Bernier, or to chance communi¬ 
cations from Missionaries on leave in Europe. In their correspondence, 
tho only vernacular of Northern India which they mention iB Bangalf, 
and I can find no earlier mention of that language) in any other work, 
though Yule 6 quotes tho word as meaning a native of Bengal, from 
Barros, who wrote in 1552. They make no referenco to Hindi or 
Hindustani, though the word “ Hindustan ” had been used as meaning 
the vulgar language of India for more than a century. 6 Probably the 

v* 

1 Cf. Vatentijn (1727) (Ond en Nieto Ooet Indien), 1 Qirandam by 1 others called 
Kercndum, and also Sanskrlta, iB the language of the Brahmins and the learned,' 
Quotod in Hobfion-Jobson, s. v. Grunthttm.- * 3 

8 L. 0. HI, 69. 3 L. C. 1,16. - * L. 0. Ill, 22, 23. < & Eobson^obwn s. v. 

• Eobson-Jobson s. v. ■* •. - r ' - • .V 
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fact that it was a purely vulgar language, and was considered a mere 
jargon, led to its being neglected. 

The foundation of the Imperial Academy of Sciences of St. Peters¬ 
burg, on the lines of the great French Acadomy, were laid by Peter the 
Great, and it was formally opened by the Empress Catherine. The 
most learned men of Europe (amongst whom was Bayer) woro invited 
to join it, and finally it was placed in a permanent position by Peter 11. 
The first part of the transactions, relating to the year 1720 was pub¬ 
lished in 1728. 1 These two volumes arc very rare, nearly all having 
been destroyed in a fire which consumed the Imperial Academy and 
Printing Offices in 1741. 

In the year 1727 Daniel Messcrschmid, who had been deputed by 
Peter the Great to explore Siberia, returned to St? Petersburg, and 
amongst other curiosities brought with him an inscription, and a Chinese 
printed book. Those were made over to Bayer, and ho describes them 
in the third and fourth volume of the transact ions* The inscription 
consisted of two short lines, one being in Brahmanical and the other in 
Tangpt letters. It is reproduced here. 



It will be recognized that the first line ‘(which Bayer calls Brah¬ 
manical) is in the pointed variety of the Devanagari alphabet used by 
the Buddhists of Thibet, and called Lantsha. The second line is the or¬ 
dinary Thibetan character. Bayer with the aid of his knowledge of 
Manchu, and of the book to be subsequently described, deciphered this as 
‘ Qng ma ni pa dme chhim chi.’ but was unable to translate it. Messer- 
scbmid, he says, told him that it waB ono of the commonest prayers of 
tb$ Tanguts (i. e. Thibetans), and meant ‘ God have mercy on ns.’ 
This decipherment of the well-known Buddhist formula, Om, manipadme, 

* /J% ' f* 

1 Commontarii 1 Academic i ScienStiosum i ImperiaUa i Petropolifcan® i Tomus 
I, Ad Attnnjffl cjto. locc xzxl. i Petrftpoli,j Tj^mb Academi® elo looc xviii. 

* Fo^theyear* 1728 anfi'1729, and published iu 1782 and 1735 respectively. 

, * Pnmouuced like a Greak x: ' 

11 *. «. « , 
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huih , 1 though its translation vat incorrect, marks the first si% W ft new 
stage of tho study of Ihdiau languages in Europe. For f$te next few 
years, European scholars attacked the languages of Northern India 
through Chinese and Thibetan. 

The other curiosity, tho book which consisted of eight leaves, hftd 
been printed in China, and may be considered as tho Rosetta stone 
of these explore! s. It gave in parallel lines on entire syllabary of 
tho Lantbha Dc van a gar! alphabet, with a transliteration into Thibetan, 
and into what Bayer calls Mongolian. A reference to Bullhorn's Gram- 
matography will show that these last letters aie not in the Mongolia^ 
character as now accepted, but more nearly resemblo those given as Man* 
elm. They are evidently some Tartar alphabet. A facsimile of the first 
page and a hall 8 'is given on plate V. Bayer’s first procedure was to 
establish as far as possible the Thibetan characters. This was an easy 
task, for the language was already paitly known to him, and he had 
othor Thibetan students and books at his command. Then with the 
aid of this and of other specimens, he established tlio Manehu trans¬ 
literation, and finally from these two, ho was enabled to make »very 
fair attempt at transliterating the Dcvanagari. In the tplato, I Have 
given tho transliteration fixed by him. From this he deciphered the 
Om manipadme hum of the insciiption It will be observod that tho 
transliteration is incorrect in many particulars. 

Having thus made out the Danish a alphabet, Bayer sent a oopy of 
it to Schultz, a missionary in Madras, and was gratified to learn that 
the letters could bo read by Brahmans of Noi thorn India. 8 Schultz, 
himself, to judge from the specimens he gives, cannot at that time 
have known Sanskrit, or, indeed, any Aryan Indian language. He 
jpells the name of Banaras UTTWT or WWPt«T, and talks of WHITT* Wiwiffo' 
He, however, describes three alphabets and gives specimens of them, the 
Devanagaii, the ‘ Balabandn,’ and the ‘Akar Nagari.’ They have* 
evidently been sent to Bayer just as they wore written down for Schnltz 
who could not read them. By ‘ Balabandn,’ is meant Marathi, % but 
the three alphabets aro really all Devanagari, as written by differexrt 
hands Schultz also gave instructions for pronunciation. Soi$e of 
them may be quoted. 

t breue, lingua ad dexteram inclinata. 
i lougum, lingua ad sinistram mota. 


l Seo J. A. S. B. for 1892, Part I, pp. 3%-33. 
* There were two lines to a page, b§ f a s 
bot of simple letters, I have given a pS®\nd a 

Bayer. w 

8 ‘ Brahmanes extraneos et perigrinos.* 


_ _ thshgbkiro. alpha- 
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*T^r f + ' 

% ' fcfeqeV*eoto ex, ore protruditur. * 

<& longmp, quasi duplex, sono in altum prolato. * 

* &h*W d farmatur lingua quasi apopleetica, vt saliua ad palatum 
, opem ferat, h admodum audifcur: ceterum quasi aliquod n 

• proem soli tur, quod in primis sentitur, quotics vocalis prsooedit, 

e. g., ba-ndha , legitur plane ban-dha. 

Truly our forefathers must have felt the same difficulties with the 
cerebral letters, that wc have now-o-days, and the ‘ apoplectic tongue/ 
is still found in tho mouth of many a griffin. 

Bayer relates how a eertin Calmuc Ambassador named Bordon, who 
was then in St. Petersburg, helped him to acquire this pronunciation, 
and concludes with a brief notice, received from Jndin, of tho Marathi, 
Gujarati, and Maura languages. By the las! named, ho apparently 
means Urdu, what the English subsequently called Gentoo, or Moors; 
All this time he was conducting an active correspondence with La Croze, 
in which, not only does the Chinese book finds duo mention, but wo 
moet one of the earliest efforts of comparative philology, the first four 
numerals in eight languages 1 Dm ing the next ton j e.u s tho two friends 
now and then refer to Indian languages, and to the last La Crozo adheres 
to this old error that the Marathi alphabet is derived from Hebrew. 

In 3745, was printed the fust grammar of Hindustani, which 1 have 
scon noticed. It was written by the missionary Soli nit/ already mention¬ 
ed. I have not had the good lortuno to see tho work itself, and my only 
information concerning it is the title in the Catalogue of M. Gavcin do 
, Tassy’s Books, 1879, quoted by Col. Yule in his Anglo-Indian Diction¬ 


ary.* 

In 1748 was published at Leipzig the Orientalhch-und-nccidentali- 
echer Sprachmeu/er, compiled by Johann Friedrich Fiitz, and dedicated by 
him to Sclmltz. This very curious work contains accounts of over ahun- 
dred alphabets from all pat ts of the world, followed by some two hun¬ 
dred translations of the Lord’s Prayer. A good deal of the description 
of the alphabets of India was contributed by Schultz, whose account of 
Hindustani is especially interesting and full. This is a general descrip¬ 
tion of the composition of the Urdu language. Attention is drawn to 
tho large number of Arabic and Persian words in its vocabulary, but tho 
student is warned against supposing that it is in any way derived from 
those speeches. The ordinary Persian alphabet is given, but there is 


1 Thesaurus I, 68. The eight languages are, 1 Camaoiniensos, ArinconBos, Cam- 
tesahatqueuses f. Yddsenses et Coraeenses, Tauguienses et Tibetenses (1 •=D$cyk, 
Ewffy. 9-8suum), Peruse, Mogulenses Indi (l*Hicku, 2*Guu, 8-Tray, 4-Tzahr), 
** Cefelentse, Letti.* Who are meant by tho * Indian Mughala P * 

HinSastaeW * 
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no mention of the Indian cerebralizod four dotted letters of that charac¬ 
ter. Among the Indian alphabets described may be mentioned, Bangali, 
Tamil, Grantham, Telugu, Burmese (called Pegu), Marathi, Devanagari 
(three varieties, borrowed from Bayer), and Singhalese. There is also 
a comparative table of fifty common words, in twelve different Indian 
languages, including Sanskrit, Cauarcsc, Konkani, and Gujrati. 

The versions of the Lord’s Prayer are collected from widely differ¬ 
ent sources. Some arc very fair and legible. Others are grossly incorrect. 
The Bangali translation, which is taken from Wilkins’ sample given 
in Chamberlayne’s Sylloge 1 is almost worth reprinting as a curiosity 
for the number of seemingly impossible mistakes it contains. In fact 
it is quite illegible and unintelligible to every native of Bengal to 
whom 1 have shown it. It has evidently been made by some person 
who got a copy of the alphabet and a general description of the language 
and then ‘ greatly dared.’ Even his knowledge of the alphabet iH in¬ 
complete. For instance, ho know that the form for a non-initial e«is C, 
but did not know that it must come before the consonant to which it 
is affixed. Hence for do, instead of writing Ctf, he wrote TFC. Other 
similarly gross blunders oceur in the writing, 8 and as for |he language, 
when deciphered, it is not intelligible. Only hero and there can a 
Bangali word (usually wrongty spelled) be recognized. The incorrectness 
of this version is very curious, for under the head of alphabets, the 
Bangali character is given with very considerable accuracy. Most 
of the other translations are fair enough. Amongst them I may men¬ 
tion, Hindustani by Schultz, (Persian character; Commences, dsmdn po 
(misprint for par) rahtd, so hamarimi bap), ‘Braclimanic’ (the Latin 
version transliterated into Devanagari), Sanskrit (Devanagari. Com¬ 
mences urddliva-loka-sthito mat-pitah), ‘Akar Nagarika ex Caschia’ 
(language, Bhojpuri; character, Devanagari), Gujrati, Goanese, Tamil 
(five versions), Telugu, Sanskrit (Telugu characters), Marathi, Cana- 
rese, Sanskrit (Grantham characters), Marathi (current hand), Singha¬ 
lese, and Bnrmeso (Pegu). Altogether the Sprachmeister is a fairly 
correct and interesting compilation. 

It held the field as an authority on Oriental languages till 1771 
when there appeared, from the press of tho College de Propaganda 
Fide, a Latin pamphlet entitled ‘ Alphabetum\ Brammhanicum | seal 
Indnstannm 1 Universitatis Kasi \ 1 . As its name implies it is a des¬ 
cription of the Devanagari alphabet, and is the first book printed in 

1 No wonder La Croze lamented over Wilkins* editing. 

8 For instance the initial form of voWels is sometimes used instead of the non- 
initial form, and one consonant is used for another. Thus bappd, father, is spelled 
bamincui 
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Europe from types in tliat character. 1 It has an interesting preface 
summing up the knowledge on Indian subjects gained up to that time. 
Mention is made of a MS. Lexicon Lingum Indostanicm, ‘ Quod Auctorcm 
habet Franciscum M. Turonensem,’ a monk of the Surat Mission, 
which was written iu 1704 A.D. a There is also a careful and accurate 
description of the various appliances adoptod in India for writing, and 
the manner of their use. One hundred and nine pages aro devoted to 
a full account of tho Dovanagari alphabet, as written ‘ at the Univer¬ 
sity of KaeiV This is followed by an account of tho Kaithi, or (as it is 
called in the book) the Nagari alphabet. For this character also types 
were cast, more than a hundred years before they were again cast, 
under tho supervision of the present writer, at the Bengal Secretariat 
Press.* Wc have then a chapter on numerals, and tlfo little volume 
concludes with two vei’sions of the Lord’s Prayer,—one a translitera¬ 
tion of the Latin into Devanagari, and the other a translation into 
veryjfair Hindi, followed by an Ave Maria , and Apostle's creed in the 
latter language. 

In tho following year (1772) appeared in London, Hadley’s 4 Gram¬ 
matical Remark* \ on Ike | Practical and Vulgar Dialect] of the] Indostan 
Language] commonly called Moors], An account of this work will be 
found in the Anglo-Indian Dictionary, 8 It is a very incomplete work, 
and far behind the one to be next noticed. As Col. Yule gives full 
particulars of this, the first English Hindustani Grammar, a passing 
notice will suffice here. 

Six years subsequently, in 1778, appealed the first attempt at a 
scientific treatment of Hindustani. It was in Portuguese, and the 
title pago runs as follows:— Gramaiica] I nd ox tana ] a mais vulgar] que 
e practicano Imperio do gram Mogol] ojferccida] aos muitos reverendos \ 
Padres Missionaries] do ditto Jmpe.rio I m Roma MDCCLKXV III] 
na Estamperia da Sagrada Congregafao do Propaganda Fide. ] Like 
the Alphabetum Brammlianicum, this work was published iu Rome. 
It is altogether an excellent work: and tho author or authors had 
evidently a good grip of tho language. The transliteration is 
scientific, though on a system widely differing from that of Sir 
W. Jones. As an example 4 turn ko bahut pidr lcarta huh ’ is given 
as ‘ (8m ko bohot pear cartahu.’ For tho first time attention is drawn 
to the use of the particle ne with the past tenses of transitive 
verbs, and the difficult question of compound verbs is treated with 

1 The Bprachtneister is a collection of copper plato engravings. 

* I searched for this in the College Library at Borne, but could not find it. 

• S. Y. Moors. 

J*. i. *1 
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considerable success. It may bo noted that the various postpositions 
hd, Ice, hi, ho, &c., are treated as declensional forms of the indefinite 
article, which are placed after a substantive, instead of before as in 
Portuguese, 

This concludes my notice of the ‘ Early Study of Indian Vernaculars 
in Europe.' A good deal had been done, but the results had hardly 
ponotrated to India. In 1783, the judicious Colebrooke wrote from 
Calcutta to liis family ‘ you recommend my being assiduous in acquiring 
the languages. It is what I intend, but there is no danger of my apply¬ 
ing too intensely. The one, and that the most necessary, Moors,’ i. e., 
Hindustani, ‘ by being not written, bars all close application; the other, 
Persian, is too dry to entice, and is so seldom of any use that I seek its 
acquisition very leisurely.’ 1 The following year (1784) saw the founding 
of the Asiatic Society, and it is one of our most legitimate sources of 
pride that it took up the clue where it had boon dropped by tlio Roman 
Catholic Missionaries, and under the influence of men like Sir W. 
Jones, Wilkins, and especially Gilchrist, the Indian Vernaculars ceased 
to bo despised for ‘ not being written ’ and became the object of investi¬ 
gations which have continued to the present day. 

The sacred lamp so lit has never been extinguished, and the 
greatest living authorities on the subject, Mr. Bearncs and Dr. Hcemle, 
aro still, I am glad to say, Members of tho Society. 


ADDENDUM. 

La Croze. 

I am indebted to Mr. Quaritch for the following extract from the 
Nouvclle Biographic Generate, which gives a full account of this eminent 
orientalist. 

Veyssiere i>e la Croze (Mathurin).—orientaliste franfais n6 h 
Nantes lo 4 D6combro 1661, mort a Berlin le 21 Mai 1739. D^goute do 
l’etude par la severity mal entondue de son maltre, il s’embarqua & 
quatorze ans, pour la Guadeloupe, ou son pere n6gociant eclaird, avait des 
relations d’ affaires. Pendaut lo s6jour qu’il fit dans cette He, il acquit 
la connaissance des languos anglaise, espagnole et portugaise. A son 
retour il entra commo novico dans le couvent des b^nedictins h Samur 
(1677), ct y prit l’habit (1682). Bien que la vie studieuBe de eette 
ongregation fut de son gout, il eut des d£m£l£s avec le sup6rieur et fut 
menace de la prison. Effray6 da sort qa'il croyait l’attendre, il r&issit & 

1 Life, P..13. . - ,,' v , ,,;V 
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s’lveder et gagaa Bftle (1696) o\\ il embrassa le protestantisme. En 
mdme temps il prit le nom de la Croze, quo etait celui d’un petit bien de 
sa famille. Ayant pass6 & Berlin, il devint bibliotblcaire de l’electeur 
(fevr. 1697) aux modiqnes appointements de 200 6cua par an. Use 
cbargea aassi de I’education da margrave de Schweldt. Leibniz avec qui 
il 6tait lie, le fit nommer profosseur k Tuniversit^ de Helmstadt; mais 
il fallait pour romplir ces fonctions faire acte de lutheranismc; La 
Croze se refusa & ce changement do confession. Bientot apres, on lui 
confia 1’Education de la princesse royale, depuis margrave de Baireuth. 
Son auguste 61 eve fit augmcntor son traitement de bibliothecairo ot lui 
procura la chaire de philosophio au College fra^ais (1721). Dans son 
vieillesso il fut assailli par dcs affections fort graves, lagravcllo ot I’liypo- 
condrie, resultat de son application excessive & l’6tatfo. Il mourut il 
soixante-dix-sopt ans, d’un mal i la jambe. Dou6 d’uno momoiro pro- 
digieuse et d’un esprit pon6trant, La Croze fut un 6rudit fort distingue. 
Il nq lui manqua pour devenir un homme dminent qii’uu jugemont 
d’uno plus haute portee. Ses qualites morales, non moins quo sos 
oonnaissances 6tendues, lui firent de nombreux amis, parmi losquels 
il 4»ut citer Spanheitn, Bayle, Beausobre, Lenfaut, Leibniz, Cuper 
et A. Fabricius, On a do lui: Actes et titres de la maison do 
Bouillon; Cologne (Berlin) 1698 iu-12: Observations critiques sur 
les pieces employ6es par Baluze dans son histoiro do la maison 
d’Auvergne—Dissertations historiques sur divers sujets ; Rotterdam 
1707, in 8°: il y en a troisqui traitent: du sociuianisme et du mahomet- 
isme dont les principes fondamcntaux sont les mfimes, d’apres lui: du 
systbme de P. Hardouin sur l’origine supposee des dcrits dos ancions: et 
de l’6tat de la religion chretionno dans les Indes.— Vindicm veterum 
ecriptorum contra Uarduinum ; ibid 1708 in 8°, r6futation d'une hypo- 
tbese qui lui parassait pleine de dangers, et sur laquolla il revint encore 
da ns deux lettres, l’un impr. dans la Relation ' du Voyage litter, de Jordan, 
l’autre dans la Biblioth. german, t. XXXIII. La Croze s’etait imagiuo 
que le paradoxe du P. Hardouin 6tait le I'esultat d’un com plot form6 par 
la soci6t6 toute entiere des Jesuites; sans doute pour d6truire le prestige 
de la litt6rature ancienne; Entreticm sur divers sujets d'histoire, de Uttera - 
ture, de religion et de critique ; Cologne (Amst. 1711—in 12) ou quatro 
entretiens avec un Juif. On y trouve une dissertation Bur l’atheisme trad, 
en anglais, et une critique aussi injuste que passionee, de VHistoire des 
Juifsde Basnage; — Histoire du christianisme dans les Indes— La Haye 1774 
pet. in 8’, et 1758, 2 vol. in 12° trad, en allemand ; c’est son meilleur 
ouvrage. Histoire du christianisme d'Ethiopie et d! Armenia ; ibid 1739 pet. 
inS 9 ; cet 6crit est bien inferieur an pr6c6dant;— Thesaurus epistolicus La- 
, eronatm^Leipzig 1743*46 3 vol. in 4°; reoueil public par le professeur 
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Qhlo ;—.lexicon (eyyptiaeo — latinum —Oxford 1775 in 4°; lo manuscrit <3e 
cet ouvrage considerable a ete revu par Scholtz, ct annote par Woide qui 
le fait paraitrc an frais do TUnivcrsitb d’Oxford. Cliaquo mot copte est 
suivi de son equivalent en grcc et en latin, mais sans autre explication 
(voy. Oriental nnd exeges. JBiblioth. da Michael is, 1.1, p. 202, ct suivi, et 
Rechcrehcs snr VEgypte par Quatromore);—un grand nombre d’articles 
dans les publications poriodiques. Parmi lcs ouvrages inedits do co 
savant, il faut citcr un Dictionnaire armenien qui lui avait coute de 
longuos recherchcs; un Hiationnaira slavon. ct un Dictionnaire syriaque. 

M. N. on Noav. Biographic generate , 1866. 


Note on the History of the East India Company Coinage 
from 1753-1835 .—By Eimjaij Tijukston'. 

• 

When I was engaged in collecting material for my ‘History of tlio 
Coinage of tins Territories of the East India Company in the Indian 
Peninsula, and Catalogue of the coins in the Madras Museum, ,# f the 
records of the Madras Mint were placed at my disposal tty tho Madras 
Government, and f expressed a hope that some one would eventually 
explore the archives of the Calcutta and Bombay Mints with a view 
to clearing np many obscure points in iho history of tho coinage of the 
Company, which constitutes a complicated branch of modern numis¬ 
matics. 

My head-quarters having, by tho fortune of service, been tem¬ 
porarily transferred from Madras to Calcutta, tho opportunity has been 
taken advantage of to examine the records of the Calcutta Mint; and 
facilities for carrying out the research in my spare momonts were 
courteously given to me by Colonel Baird, F. It. S., Master of the Mint, 
to whom 1 have to express my groat indebtedness. 

The Calcutta Mint Committee Proceedings which are preserved in 
tho Calcutta Mint, commence with tho year 1792 (more than thirty years 
after the establishment of the Calcutta Mint), and are, with very few 
exceptions, continuous to 1835, where my investigations ceased, as the 
history of tho Company’s coinage after that year, in which a general 
British currency was established, is no longer veiled in doubt and 
obscurity. 

Of the Calcutta Mint Records from the establishment of the 
Mint in 1760 to 1792,1 have been unable to find any trace, and this 
is the more to be regretted, since the history of the coinage during this 

* Madras Government Press, 1890. 
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period Is beset with difficulties, the- problem being, as pointed out by 
Dr. Stanley Lane-Poole* to determine whore the native coinage ends and 
the Company’s begins. 


Calcutta. 


1753. In a despatch to the Court of Directors dated 12th Febru¬ 
ary, 1753, it is mentioned that “ tho utmost 
secrecy was necessary with reference to tlio 
establishment of a mint at Calcutta, as any attempt to effect an ar¬ 
rangement with the Nawab would bo immediately ovorset by Jnggut 
Sing.” A vakil was entrusted and consulted, who said that his master, 
Haekem Beg, had a son in great power at Delhi, who might bo ablo 
to get a phirmaund from tho king; but that this would bo attended at 
least with the expense of 100,000 rupees, and that, oft tlio arrival of 
the phirmaund at Cossimbazar, it would cost another 100,000 rupees 
to the mutsuddys and diwdns of tho Nawab to pat tho phirmaund in 
forco. 

1759-00. The establishment of a mint at Calcutta finally took 
place in 1759 or 1760, and the following is a translation of tho par- 
warfh,: “ To tfie noblest of merchants, tho English Company, ho tho 
royal favour. In Calcutta a mint is established. You shall coin gold 
and silver of equal value and fineness with the ashrafeos and rupees of 
Mursliidabad in tho name of Calcutta. In the suburbs of Ban gala, 
Bihar, and Orissa, they shall ho current, and no person shall demand 
or insist upon a discount upon them. Dated tho lltli of tho moon 
Zihada in the 4th year.” 

1792. In 1792 a Gommittco was constituted in Calcutta by order 

of the Governor-General, Earl Cornwallis, for 
superintending the? mints and enquiring into 
the general state of tho coinage in Bengal, Bihar, and Orissa. Among 
the instructions given to tho Committee were :— 

1. To enquire particularly into tho cause of the little progress 
which had been mado towards the establishment of tho general currency 
of the sikka rupees. 

2. To ascertain the causes of tho batta or discount that had fre¬ 
quently been levied on the exchange of a gold mohar for silver. 

3. To report whether it would be advisable to declare the gold 
xnohars, and tbe multiples thereof, legal tender of paymont in tho 
three provinces in all transactions, public and private, at tho value at 
which they were then received and paid at the general treasury and in 
all private transactions. 

■ * Catalogue of coin* of the Moghul Emperors, 1892. 
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4. To enquire into the state of the copper coinage. 

5. To state their sentiments on the practicability and expediency 
of coining tho gold mohars, rupees and pice, or either of those coins, 
with machinery of similar construction to that in use in the mints in 
Europe. 

On May 14th, 1792, the Mint Master informed the Committee that 


Patna, Murshid&b&d. 


he had received orders from the Governor- 
General to establish mints at Patna and Mur- 


shidabad, to facilitate tho conversion of the various species of silver 
coins current in the several districts into sikka rupees. 

A new gold mohar and sikka rupeo of the current coinago were 
laid boforo the Committee, who were of opinion that the size, shape, 
and impression of tho mohar wero perfect, and equal, if not superior, 
to the newest English guinea, or any of the gold coins in Europe, tho die 
being precisely the same size as the coin, which consequently bore the 
whole legend, tho letters being cut flat, and the coin being difficult to 
drill without defacing it, owing to its being milled and of proper thick¬ 
ness. With respect to the rupee, the Committee considered that it was 
very defective both with regard to its size, thickness, and impression, 
which was struck with a die of twico the circumference of the coin, so 
that only a part of the impression appeared on tho coin. Tho letters 
were considered to be too prominent, and liable to injury from common 
wear and filing, and the thickness of tho coin and absence of milling 
rendered it liablo to be easily filed, bored, and defaced. The Committee, 
therefore, recommended that the rupee should be coined in every res¬ 
pect in tho same manner as the gold mohar. 

In the Calcutta Mint Committee’s Proceedings, 1792, the following 

historical sketch of the Benares mint (con- 
Bonftros • • v 

cerning which great confusion exists) by Mr. 

Barlow, who had been deputod in 1787 to enquire into the trade and 

coinago of Benares, is placed on record. 

A mint was first established at Benares in the 15th year of the 
reign of Muhammad SMh (1734). The assay of the rupee was fixed 
at 22 chauwals, but, by tho connivance of the Superintendents of the 
mint, it was debased to 32 -chauwals at different periods before the 30th 
and last year of the reign. 

During the first three years of the reign of Ahmad Shah 
(1748-50) the mint was under the charge of B&j& Balwant Singh, who 
increased the duties on the coinage by attaching the fees of the officers 
of the mint, and establishing new ones to the same amount, la the 
1st year the assay was kept up to 22 ch&nwals, but in the 2nd and 3rd 
years the Raja farmed the mint to one Nandr&m who, to inorease hie 
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receipts, debased the coin to 24 and 32 chauwals. The mint records 
were burnt by Balwant Singh, and no records were kept in the mint 
nntil the 17th year of the reign of Shdh ’Alam (1776). The farmers 
carried away their books in order to conceal tho profits they reaped 
from debasing the coins. The system of farming out the mints, first 
adopted by Batan Chand, Diwan to Farrukhsiyar, at length intro¬ 
duced the custom of changing tho value of the rupee every year. 
Those who had payments to make were consequently obliged to carry 
their old mpees to the mint to have them re-coined into sikkas, the 
name given to the rupees of the current year. Previous to tho 10th year 
of tho reign of Shdh ’Alam (1769), the new coined sikka rupee, after 
circulating twelve months, fell 3 per cent., and at the expiration of two 
years 2 per cent, more, at which value it continued upder the denomi¬ 
nation ‘sanwat.’ On the 6th August, 1771, this usage was abolished 
by the British Government, who resolved that the sikkas coined in the 
10th jear of the reign should be considered as sanwats, and that those 
coined in the 11th and all subsequent years should pass in payment at 
the same value as the sikkas of the current year. 

.From the beginning of the 4th to the end of the 6th and last year 
(1754) of Ahmad Shah the mint was under the charge of A'gha Asad 
Beg, Kiladdr or Governor of the Fort of Cliundr. The assay of the 
rupees was from 26 to 32 chauwals. 

At the commencement of the reign of ’Alamgfr II (1754) the mint 
fell to the Vizier Shuja’ud-danlah. During the 1st and 2nd years 
the assay of the rupees was from 26 to 28 chauwals. Tn the 3rd year 
Shnjd’nd-danlab made over the mint to his brother-in-law, Mirza ’All 
Khdn, who farmed it to Subhaw Chand. The assay of the rupees was 
from 24 to 32 chauwals. In the 4th year the mint was farmed to the 
agent of an eminent Benares banker, and tho rupees were debased to 
64 chauwals and, for the first time, half a ratf in weight. Baja Balwant 
Singh refused to receive them into his treasury. In the 5th year the 
rupees were raised to their proper weight of 9 mashas, 7 ratis (or 632 
chauwals), but continued at the debased standard of 40 and 48 chauwals. 
In the 6th and last year of the reign the rupees were debased to 100 


chauwals assay (i. e. 


535 

630 


silver and 


95 

630 


alloy) and half a rati in weight. 


In the 1st year of the reign of Shdh ’Alam, Shnja’nd-daulah ap¬ 
pointed a person on his own part to superintend the coinage, and 
the rupee was restored to its former weight, (9m. 7r.) and to 26 chauwals 
assay. During the 2nd to 8th years the assay remained at 40 chauwals. 
In the latter* year (1767) Shuja’ud-daulah, at the recommendation of 
Gliye, reeglyed to reform the coin. The Bendres mint was, ac- 
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cordingly, committed to the oare of Mirza Hasan, who engaged to 
restore the rupees to their proper weight and standard. A Delhi rupee 
of the 18th year of Muhammad Shah was sent as a sample for the new 
coinage. This rupee was 22 chauwals fine, hut, being worn, had lost 2 
chauwals in weight. The new rupees were, in consequence, 2 chauwals 
deficient, and from that time the Benares rupees continued at 9m. 6 r. 
6 ch., being 2 chauwals loss than the original weight of 9m. 7r. In the 
9th year the mint was farmed to Monsieur Gcntille, the French Agent 
at Shuja’ud-daulah’s court, and tlio same assay (22 chauwals) was con¬ 
tinued until the 15th year (1774). A considerable portion of tho rupees 
issued in tho 16th year contained only 5| oz. of silver, to lOjv oz. of 
copper. 

In tho 17tti year of tho reign of Shah ’A'lam (1776) tho mint 
was transferred by tho Company to Ghsit Singh, who engaged to coin 
rupees of 9m. 9r. 6 ch., weight and 18 chauwals fine, and to continue 
the dio of the 17th san, in order to put an end to the confusion r in tho 
currency occasioned by tlie constant alteration of tbc value of the coin. 
“ All rupees, therefore,” the Records state, “ coined in the Benares 
mini since the 17th year of the present reign, ought to he of the .same 
weight and standard, and to pass current as sikkas* of the present 
year. Tho rupees current i 14 the district of Benares may, therefore, 
bo classed as sanwat and sikka. the former coined under the Mughal 
Princes, and the latter since the 17th year of tho reign of Skdh ’A'lam, 
when the mint was ceded to the Company by the Vizier, and by them 
transferred to Cliait Singh.” 

Tho following table gives information as to tho assays, weights, 
and names of the rupees coined at tho Benares mint from its establish¬ 
ment to 1782:— 

* Previous to the time of Farrnkhsiyar all rupees coined under tho reigning 
king wero considered ns sikkas, and passed at their original value during his life. 
At Iho accession of a now king, the rupees of tlio former roigu wore subject to a 
Imtltt, and were not x’oeeived into tho royal treasury. 
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The fact is incidentally mentioned that, when the Sh&hzddd (Sh&h 
’A'lam) invaded Bihar, the mint accompanied him, and a large quantity 
of Benares rupees were melted down and coined into ‘rikabees ’ ( rikdh , 
a stirrup) which W'erc lr. 2ch. deficient in weight, and of 64 chauwals 
assay, but were made to pass in the camp as sikkas of the established 
weight and fineness, ft is also noted that two lacs of rupees were 
annually melted down for the manufacture of the laces and rich stuffs 
for which Menaces was celebrated. 

From Mr. Barlow’s sketch the following account of the coinage of 
copper has been derived. 

The pieo current in the city and district of Benares previous to 
the establishment, of the mint, were mostly coined at (Jorakhpur in 
Oiulh from copper brought from the northern hills. The first, coinage 
of pieo aU Benares was in the 23rd year of the reign of Muhammad 
Shall (1742), when 100 maunds weight were struck with the die of tho 
sikka rupee. From that period till the 4th year of the reign of «Shah 
’Alum (1762), no pice were coined in the Benares mint. Jn the 5th 
year the farmer of the mint purchased some English copper, and coined 
it into pieo of 10 maslnis stamped with tho die of Ooyiklipur. <The 
number exchanged for a rupee was 45 to 48. Tho coinage of pice was 
again discontinued until the 17th year (1776), when it was re-established 
by permission of Baja (limit Singh. The new pice were 10in. 3r. in 
weight, and passed current at about 50 or 51 to the rupee. In tho 
following year a quantity of copper was brought to Benares from 
Calcutta, and the coining of pice and exclusive privilege of buying and 
selling copper in Benares granted to one Kashmirii Mall for Bs. 5,000. 
Tho weight of the coins eoutiuued to bo 10m. 3r. and they passed in 
tho bazar at about 52 or 53 per rupee. In the 19th and 20tli years 
the coinage was declared free, and those who brought copper received 
pice in return, after paying duties. In the 21st year (1779) a consider¬ 
able revolution took place in the copper coinage. Tho Nawab Vizier 
issued orders to the ollieers of the Allahabad mint to reduce the weight 
of the pice to 9in. 2r. The merchants, finding that their maund of 
copper yielded 3.650 pice at Albiluibad and only 3,250 at Benares, 
carried all tlicir copper to the former place. The coinage of pice was, 
consequently, at a stand still, only 29 nmunds being coined during the 
year. Large quantities of the now Allahabad pice were brought by 
merchants to Benares. Baja Cliuit Singh at first refused to authorise 
^licir currency, but at length gave his consent, and the Allahabad pice 
of 9m. 3r. were declared current, and orderod to be received in payment 
in common with the old pice of 10m. 3r. The result was that the 
bankers contrived to lower the value of the pice altogether, and were 
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assisted in so doing by large importations from Allahubad. In the 
22ud year Raja Clmit Singh ordered pice to be coined of tho same size 
and weight as the Allahabad pice, and this contributed greatly to over¬ 
stocking the circulation. In the 2.3rd and 2kh years, after the expul¬ 
sion of Chait Singh, the same weight (9m. 2r.) was continued, and tho 
prico of pice continued to fall until the famine in tho next year, when 
they sold at thirteen for a rupee. In the 27th year tin? Resident at 
Benares ordered that no pice should bo issued from the mint under 
10m. 3r. and that Gorakhpur pice, weighing lOin. to 10m. Hr. and 
Benares pice, weighing 10m. Hr. should pass at tho same value. Tho 
price immediately rose to 58 per rupee. In the 28th year (1787), when 
it was supposed that sufficient new pice had been coined for the city 
of Benares, the Gorakhpnr pice were forbidden, and only tho new 
Benares pice stamped with a tri.su 1 (trident), and weighingJTrom 10m, 
to 10m. Hr. and the Gorakhpur pice, re-stamped and not under 10m. in 
weight, were declared current. 

As regards the gold coinage at the. Benares mint, it is stated that 
tho gold was assayed there- by toueli on a species of tho salgram* stono 
so Celebrated # in the iSastras of the Hindus. Upon comparing the 
Calcutta with the Benares gold mohars, it was found (1787) that tho 
former was about Rs. 2-1-0 better than the latter, i. e., R. 1-14 -9 in 
weight and As 2-9 in assay. It was suggested, therefore, that tho 
Benares mohar should be raised to the same weight ami standard as 
the Calcutta mohar. 


1792. On Juno 2G, 1792, the following regulations wore submitted, 

among others, for tho consideration of the 

shidAb&d^ >a ^ na ’ ^ ur Governor General:— 

T. That the rupees coined throughout 
Bengal, Bihar,f and the district of Benares, bo of the same weight, 
standard, size and impression (the rupee of tho 19th san then coined 
at Calcutta). 

II. That the mints of Dacca, Patna and Murshidabad bo re¬ 


established. 


III. That one species of copper coin be declared current through¬ 
out the Company’s dominions. 

In August, 1792, it was notified that directions had already been 
given by the governor General for the re-establishment of the mints 
at Dacca, Patna, and Murshidabad; and in the same month, the follow- 


* S'alagr&ma stones are fosBil ammonites, which, as worshipped by the Hindus/ 
are commonly perforated by holes believed to have been made by Vishnu. 

f I have, for convenience, adopted a uniform spelling of the names, of places, 
c, g. t Sihtr and Murshidibtd instead of Behar and Moorshedabad. 
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ing propositions woro, among others, mode by tho Calcutta mint Com¬ 
mittee, with a view to drawing the old and light coins into the mints, 
and establishing the general currency of the sikka rupee:— 

I. That after April 101 h, 1794, only tho san 19 sikka rupees bo 
received at the public treasuries, or issued therefrom ; 

II. That public notice be given that Government, with a view 
to enabling individuals to get their old coin or bullion converted into 
sikka rupees without delay, have established mints at Dacca, Patna 
and Mnrshidabail in addition to the mint at Calcutta; 

in. That tho rupees coined at Dacca, Patna and Murshidabad, 
be mado precisely of the same shape, weight and standard as the 
19 san sikka rupees coined at Calcutta, in order that the rupees struck 
at. the several mints might not bo recognisable from each other, and 
might be received and paid indiscriminately ; 

IV, That the dies be made of the same size as t he coin, and that 

the coins be milled; • 

V. That the hijrah year be omitted, as the insertion of it, by 
showing tho year in which the rupees were struck, would defeat the 
object of Government in continuing tho 19th san upon thg coins. • 

The earliest weekly account of tho new Dacca mint which I have 
been ablo to find, is dated llth August, 1792, 
on which day tlio Assay Master also submitted 
to tlio Calcutta Mint Committee the accounts of tho preceding three 
mouths, and promised in future to forward a weekly account. 

On 23rd October, 1792, the Assay Master of the Mnvsliidab&d mint 
reported that he was erecting workshops, etc., 
at tho Dutch Factory, and hoped to begin coin¬ 
ing by the end of tho following week. Tho opening of the mint was 
announced to the Governor General in a letter dated December, 
1792. 

1793. 0 T ' 24th February, 1793, tlio Assay Master of the Patna 
mint announced to the Calcutta Mint Committee 
that everything would be ready by the end of 
the month for the coining of five lacs monthly. 

In 1793 a regulation* was passed, by which the gold and silver 
coin in Bengal, Bihar, and Orissa was reformed, 
and the currency of any gold or silver coin in 
these provinces, but tho 19th san gold mohar and 19th san sikka rnpee, 
and their respective divisions into halves and quarters, was prohibited. 


Dacca. 


Murshidabad. 


Patna. 


Bengal. 


* See Prinsop, Indian Antiquities, and Thurston, History of the Coinage of the 
East India Company. 


v? 
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1795. In a minute dated 2nd October, 1795, the defective Btato 
of the copper coinage in Bengal was dealt with, 
Bengal. and the principles upon which the copper currency 

was regulated under Native administration, and tho rules that had 
been prescribed regarding it by the British Government were noted. 
“ Under the Mogul administration,” the minute states, “ tho silver coin 
was the only measure of value and legal tendor of payments. Gold 
mohurs and pice were struck at tho mints for tho convenience of indi¬ 
viduals, who carried gold or copper to bo converted into those coins. 
But tho Government never fixed tho number of pice which should bo 
equivalent to a rupee, any more than the number of rupees which should 
pass in exchange for a gold moliur. From tho year 1772, when 
the mints at Dacca, Patna, and Mnrshid&lmd were withdrawn, no pieo 
were coined in tho Provinces until 1783, when a contract was concluded 
with Mr. Prinsep for coining pice on account of tho Government. These 
pice ivere of four descriptions, viz., whole or pucka, weighing 20 annas, 
half pice, quarters and eighths. These pice were issued by the Govern¬ 
ment at the rate of 32 pucka pieo, 6-1 half, 128 quarter pice, nud 256 
eighth pice for the sikka rupee.” 

At a council, over which Sir John Shore, Governor General, pre¬ 
sided, held on 2nd October, 1795, it was considered expedient that, there 
should only bo two descriptions of copper coin, a whole and half pieo, 
to pass at the value of a quarter and an eighth of an anna respectively. 
It was, accordingly, resolved that a Regulation should be framed, and 
published for the establishment of a new copper coinage* for Bengal 
Bili&r, and Orissa. Among the provisions’of this Regulation were:— 

I. That people iu all parts of the country be apprised of the value 
at which the coin was issued by Government, and to be received and 
paid by the public and individuals; 

II. That the value be inscribed on one surface in Persian, Bang&li 
and Nagari—the characters used in business in the Provinces; 

III. That the coin bo declared legal tender of payment for frac¬ 
tions of half a rupee; 

IV. That the coin be struck at the Calcutta mint, and not at tho 
three City mints. 

The Governor General approved-of samples of the new pice and 
half pice in November, 1795, and orders were issued to coin an equal 
value of the two coins, uDtil it was ascertained which was likely to be 
in the greatest demand. A week later, however, the Governor General, 
understanding that the relative values of the whole and half pice would 

~ * The existing piece was known as the Caleatta, or Prinaep’s pice. 
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be best understood by the Natives, especially the lower orders, by 
substituting “ek pai sikka” and “ adha pai sikka ” for “pauu ana and 

.(the inscriptions originally ordered) resolved that instructions for 

altering the inscriptions be issued to the Mint Master. 

Towards the end of 1795 trouble was caused by the debased 

quality of tlm gold moliurs issued from the 
Dacca, Fatna, Mur- i)acca, Patna, and Muvsbidabad mints, and by 
Sin the I'upees issued from the Patna and Murshid- 

abad mints being below sikka standard. It was, after enquiry into the 
matter, resolved that the coinage of gold at the Patna mint should be 
for the time discontinued, and that, for the present, no more coins 
should be struck at the Murshiddbad mint. In the course of the cor¬ 
respondence relating to the debased coinage, reference is made to the 
distinguishing marks of the three mints, hut, for precaution's sake, 
the nature of these private marks (recognisable with a lens) is not 
mentioned. • 

1796. In February, 1796, it was resolved that all tho gold bullion 

sent to the Calcutta mint should, until further 
Bengal. orders, be coined into quarter mohars, inasmuch 

as these coins were in much greater request among tho lower orders 
than the gold coins of higher value. 

In April 1796, in consequence of a report, from tho Mint Master, 
that considerable loss would be sustained annually if Government 
adhered to their original intention of coining the whole pice at 16 
annas and the half pice at 8 annas sikka weight, Government was 
reduced to the alternative of relinquishing the establishment of the 
new copper coinage altogether, or reducing its value. It was accord¬ 
ingly resolved that the coining of whole pice of 12 annas and half pice 
of 6 annas sikka weight, be commenced immediately. The Mint 
Master, however, reported that dies could not bo made for pice of 
smaller diameter than those then in use, as there would not be a 
sufficient body of metal to yield a bold impression. It was thereupon 
ordered that., in the event of its appearing impracticable to insert the 
wholo of the inscription, the Persian portion should be omitted instead 
of tho Ndgari as suggested by the Mint. 

1797. Tho coinage of money at the Dacca and Patna mints ceased 

on 31st January 1797, and December 31st 
sh^ddbld"^^ 118 ^ ^ Ur " 1796, respectively. The date of the closing 

of the Murshidabid mint I have not been able 
to find, but the records of 1799 make reference to “ assaying materials 
which may be deposited in the late mint at that station, and to the 
best means of disposing of the building which was formerly used iffif 
a mint at Murshidabdd.” ^ 
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1800. In a letter dated 12th December, 1800, on the subject of 

the irregularities at the Benares mint, the 
Ben&res. Collector of that city suggested the advisabi¬ 

lity of a European being placed in charge of the mint, and of having 
rupees coined there of the same standard as the Bihar sikka rupees. 

1801. In April 1801, a Committee was appointed to enquire into the 

state of the Benares mint, and report on the 
Benares. expediency of continuing it. From the Com¬ 

mittee’s report it appears that, since the abolition of the Residency, the 
mint had been left without tho superintendence of a European official, 
and that the same species of gold, silver, and copper coins continued 
to be struck as at the time when Mr. Barlow reported on the mint (p. 64). 
In recommending a continuation of the mint, tho Committeo stated that 
“a connexion has always subsisted between tho mint and the manufac¬ 
turers of gold and silver wire and thread, and the weavers of rich 
clothe and embroideries made at Benares, on which the prosperity 
of tho trade in these articles appears so much to depend that, in tho 
event of the abolition of tho mint, tho raanufactni’crs might require 
some similar establishment to supply its place.” In reviewing tho 
report of the Committee, the Governor-General did not think it advi¬ 
sable either to abolish the mint-, or to alter the mode in which the 
coinage had been hitherto conducted, but ordered that tho Agent of tho 
Govern or-Goneral, tho Magistrate of tho city, and the Collector' of tho 
Province of Benares bo constituted a permanent Committeo for tho 
superintendence and control of the mint. 

1802. In 1802 letters were received fj*om Madras and Bombay, 

from which it appeared very necessary that a 
Bombay, Madras. general reform of their coinage should be 
carried out, and greater uniformity introduced, ro as to relieve tho 
public aud individuals from the inconvenience arising from so great 
a variety of coins, and from so frequent fluctuations in their values. Tho 
following plan of a new coinage was submitted by tho Calcutta Mint:— 

I. That the gold and silver coins of Madras, Bombay, and the 
Ceded Districts, be of the same standard and weight; 

II. That the gold mohar (gold rapee) weigh 180 grains troy, and 
contain 168 grains of gold and 12 grains of alloy: 

III. That the silver rupee weigh 186 grains troy, and contain 
lljygtains of silver and 13 grains of alloy; 

s IV. That fourteen rupees be equal to, and pass for the gold 

mohur. 

V* That tho mohar and rupee of Bombay be divided into halves, 
&Uid eighths (which last could he milled and stamped without 
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'Baraili, Allah&b&d. 


VI. That the Madras quarter mohar pass for 42 silver f&nams, 
and the Madras rupee for 12 fanams. 

In this proposed coinage tho quarter gold mohar was of the same 
intrinsic valne as tho Madras star pagoda, but the rupee was nearly 
4 per cent, better than tho Madras Ark at rapee. The proposed new 
rupee was more than 5 per cent better than the Bombay rupee, which 
had been adopted from the Surat Mint. 

In a letter dated July, 1803, stating that tho Governor-General 

had it in contemplation to establish a coinage 
of the same weight and standard throughout 
the provinces coded to tho Company by tho Nawab Vizier, it was 
announced that a Committee had been appointed for the superintendence 
of the iuiuts stablished nt Baraili and Allahabad, which were to report 
to Government their suggestions for the improvement of tho coinage 
in tho ceded provinces. I have not been able to ascertain bow long tho 
coinage of tho All&habad mint continued, but referenco is made in 
Dccembor, 1805, to “base coin issued from the mint at Allahabad a 
short time previously to the coinage at that place." 

1803. In May, 1803, the Collector of Gorakhppr stated 1 that 
“ it is tho opinion of some sensible shroffs that, 
ora pur. j n the course of the ensiling year, it may be 

advisable to establish a mint at the town of Gorakhpur. In this case 
it is my opinion that tho Lucknow sikka rupee of the 28th san should 
bo gradually introduced as the standard currency of Gorakhpur. On 
the other hand, the shroffs would greatly prefer tho Gorakhpur rupee 
because of the advantages always derived from the fluctuation of batta 
on rupees of different standards." 

By Regulation XLV, 1803, it was enacted 
that:— 


Farrukhdbad. 


(Sect. II.) A silver coin, to be denominated the Lucknow sikka 
rupee of tlio 45th san, struck iu the mint of Furrukliab&d, corresponding 
in weight and standard with the sikka rupee at present struck at 
Lucknow, in the dominions of the Nawab Vizier, and thence denomin¬ 
ated tho Lucknow rupee, is hereby declared to be tho established and 
legal silver coin in the provinces ceded by tho Nawab Vizier to the 
English East India Company. 

(Sect. IV.) A mint shall be established at, or in the immed iat e 
vicinity of Farrukhdbad, in whioh Lucknow rupees of the 46th |f|a, 
and of the prescribed weight and standard, and half and quarter raphes 
of the same standard and proportionate weight, will be coined* 

(Sect. V.) The Lucknow 45th son sikka rupee, as established 
by this regulation, shall be of the same size and form aa thel0tbsan 
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tikka rupeo struck in the mint at Calcutta, and shall boar tho following 
impression:— 


Obversi 1 . 


Mevci'se. 


A** -0 ait jto od+M 

shtob it #li cX'Sj ajl»» a Cm 

* C ij a£w j jbf £ ji Wj«e 

( Sect. VI.) The half ami quarter rupeo shall bo proportionately 
less than the rupee, and bear the same impression as the rupee. 

(Seet. XU.) The Mint Master at Calcutta shall cause a private 
mark to be put on all dies which may bo prepared for the mint at 
Farrukhabiid, but in such a manner as not to be distinguished by tho 
naked eye, or by persons unacquainted with it. 

1804. In 18U4 tho Commissioner of Cuttack pointed out that 
Cuttack gi'cat inconvenience was experienced in tho 

Province of Cuttack from tho want, of a cur¬ 
rent coin of small value, especially for tho use of the troops, and 
pilgrims resorting to the temple of Jaguunath, and proposed that the 
coin should hear on one face the figure of Jagannath, and on the other 
the value of the coin in Persian and Uriya, and tho date. This coin 
was never struck. 

In this year tho Assay Master of the Benares mint expressed a 
wish that “a coining, milling, and laminating 
machine may be sent up to Benares to enable 
me to ascertain by experiments what advantage there might lie in 
introducing the mode at present used in Calcutta, or in continuing the 
native method of coining with the hammer only, though tho whole 
figure of the die is not impressed on tho rnppes that are made in any 
of the native mints. Tho Itiwu rupees, though of inferior value, 
have to an inexperienced person very much the. aspect of Benares 
rupees, aud arc sometimes passed as such.” 

The Miut Committees in the Ceded Provinces (Baraili and 
Allahabad) were called on, in 1804, to report 
their views as to the introduction of anew 
copper coinage. The Allahdbad Oommitteo 
recommended that a new copper coinage should be issued, bearing tho 
B&mfe impression as the Lucknow rupees struck at Allahabad, “ There 

are,’’ the Committee stated, “ two kinds of copper coinage in currency. 

, . . * , 

. 1 Tbs aboye is quoted from the text of the Regulation. Dir. Rodgers (3. A . 8. B., 
¥#10% Part Jfor 1888) gives ft slightly different version. Eu. 


Benares. 


Baraili. 

AUAhAb&d. 


<> ' -i . i . 


'V: 


9 
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The average exchange of the first is two-to an anna, end of the second 
four to an anna. We recommend that, for the present, the new coinage 
bo limited to the first sort.” 

In their report the Baraili Committee gave the following details 

Baraili concerning the history of the copper coinage 

at that mint. “ At Baraili no copper coinage 
was known until about sixteen years ago, when it was introduced by 
Mahdi ’Ali Khan, tlio amil, who coined pice called Bhamsher shahi 
from their having the figure of a sword stamped upon them. They 
wore generally coined out of old pice or copper utensils. This coinage 
continued two years, after which tho same amil substituted another 
species of pice called machhlidars from their having the figure of 
a fish stamped upon them. A few years after an improved coinage was 
introduced by the then fimil of Itohilkhand, whoso pice were termed 
ka(ar from their being stamped with a dagger. After that, when 
Mahdi ’All Khan became amil for the second timo in 1205 Q.790), 
though the name and appearance remained the same, the weight was 
reduced from 18 10 17 and even 16 mdshas. In this diminished stato 
tho coinage of the kafcdr shah is continued until the cession o£ tho 
provinces to tho Company in November, 1801. They are still current in 
tho southern and eastern parts of RohilkharnJ, but never obtained 
circulation equal to that of tho najib khanis, which aro current at 
Ram pur.” 

Tho opinion expressed by the Committee was that there were no 
special circumstances of a local nature which urgently demanded the 
introduction of a copper coinage, but that it appeared advisable, on 
general principles, to introduce a sort of pice which would be intrin¬ 
sically valuable from its purity, and difficult of imitation, and which 
should bear tho same proportion to the local silver currency which the 
pice in the Lower Provinces bore to the Calcutta sikka rupees. 

It appear? from a report by Mr. Scton that tho system of farming 
the Baraili mint w as abolished in 1802. No alteration was introduced 
into tho standard of the rupee, except that, to mark the period at which 
the change of sj'stem took place, the Persian letter £ (the first letter of 
tho late Subah Hussain ’Ali Khan) was discontinued, and j (W) substi¬ 
tuted in compliment to the Lieutenant-Governor. 

1805. In February 1805, the authorities of the Farrukhab&d mint 

recommended tho coinage of milled in place 
Parrukhabad. , , 

of hammered money as a measure tending to 

correct several existing abuses and imperfections. In July a letter 

from Government stated that “ The Governor General in Council has 

determined on the immediate introduction of a new silver ocwua ip^o 
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, the provinces ceded by the Naw&b Vizier to the English East India 
Company, and into the conquered Provinces of the Nawfib and on the 
right bank of the river Jumna, including the Zillah of Bnndolkhan«J, to 
be denominated the Lucknow sikka rupee of the 45th san, struck 
at FarrukhaMd, corresponding in weight and standard with tho sikka 
rupee at present struck at Lucknow in the dominions of tho Nawab 
Vizier; and has it in contemplation to establish a new copper coin in 
the provinces above-mentioned, of an uniform weight, to consist of pure 
copper.” 

is 1806. In 1806 the Mint Master at Benares, in a report on tho 

copper currency of tho Benares Province, stat- 
Benares. c d that “ there is no regulation for tho weight, 

size, or impression of pice that can bo the loast chedk on any person 
making them privately without fear of detection. A great part of tlio 
pice now in circulation have been made in Oudh, the Itiwa Rdja’s 
country, and other places, and smuggled into circulation.” He, accord¬ 
ingly, suggested for tho consideration of Government a new copper 
coinage (of which specimens were forwarded) to consist of - 


Value. 

...... . I 

Number to tho 
rupee. 

Weight: Grains 
troy. 

' 

Diameter, 

Inches. 

Double Pice. 

Ml 

32 

240 

u 

Single „ 

• M 

64 

120 

1 

Half „ 

• I • 

128 

60 

t 

Quarter „ 

IM 

256 

30 

TO 


“ If,” the Mint Master wrote, “ tho machinery of the Calcutta mint 
could be used in laminating the derabs, it would greatly reduce the 
expense of making the pico, but I would by no means advise the 
impression being stamped in Calcutta, as the prejudices of the Natives 
in Benares should be conceded to.” 

In a letter dated 10th December, 1806, the Governor General, in 

forwarding a letter from the Court of Directors 
General. concerning a plan for one general coinage for 

the Company's possession, expressed his opinion that the coins should 
be struck in the name of the king of Delhi, and not of the Company 
’ with their arms, as proposed by the Court. In tbe letter referred to, 
the following is a precis, the Court of Directors wrote as 
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follows:—“We think the Earl of Liverpool* has established the prin¬ 
ciple that “the money or coin which is to be the principal measure 
of property, ought to bo of one raetal only.” In applying the argu¬ 
ment to a coin for general use in India, then) cannot be any doubt, 
in our opinion, that such coinage must be of silver. The standard 
weight of the silver coins issued from the mints of our several Presi¬ 
dencies we find to be as follows:— 

Calcutta sikka rupee. Troy grs. ... 179§. 

Madras Arcot „ „ „ ... ... 17Of. 

Bombay „ „ „ ... ... 179. 

“Wo think it would answer a good purpose to fix the gross weight 
in whole numbers, and should prefer the weight of 180 grs. troy. The 
British standard' for gold coin is -fe alloy and \.} fine. There is no 
doubt that ^ alloy of copper would lx: equally proper for silver coin, 
and wo are of opinion that this proportion should he adopted, in which 
caso the new rupees would havo 105 grains of lino silver and 15 grains 
of alloy. Should tho new rupee bo ultimately adopted, there may bo 
coined also:— 


Half rupee weighing troy grs. ... 

.... 90. 

ft 

Quarter „ „ „ „ 

... 4*5. 


Alina ,, ,, „ „ ... 

... HI 



“A copper coinngo should also bo determined on for general circul¬ 
ation, and it is our opinion that it should consist of (3 pice or half anna, 
3 piee or quarter anna., and 1 pieo pieces. 

“We are desirous of establishing a gold coin on a principle fitted 
for general use. This coin should, in onr opinion, be called a gold 
rupee, and bo made of tho same standard as the silver rupee, viz., 180 
grains gross weight and 165 grains fine, and bo divided into halves and 
quarters. The quarter gold rupee appears well fitted to supply the 
place of the Madras star pagoda in the payment of the Madras army. 

“ AVo have thought the adoption of a new coinage for British India 
a fit opportunity for giving a new impression to our currency, and the 
most appropriate, in our esteem, is the Company’s arms with an ins¬ 
cription “ English East India Company,” as also the denomination and 
value of the coin with the year of coinage, and for the reverse a 
Persian inscription expressing the English one on the obverse with the 
date of coinage and value and denomination of the coin. If the smaller 
gold and silver coins (perhaps all below the half rupee) do not present 
surfaco sufficient for a clear impression, it would be proper to substi¬ 
tute for the Company’s arms the Company’s crest, the inscriptions to 
remain alike in all.” 

# Let tor to the King on the coins of the . realm, , > 
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1807. A letter from the Mint Master at Farrukh&bad dated 24th 

October, 1807, asks for now milling dies for 
Farrukh b . rupees, njul states that the mint had not yet 

been furnished with dies for the half and quarter rnpeos, the expe- 
dcncy of introducing which had boon suggested by the Mint Committee. 
In this year, and early in 1808, proclamations were issued by 

tho Government of Madras respecting a new 

JuKL oL E} * _ _ — 

coinage for tho Madras Presidency, of wlucu 

the following is a resume. 


A Sn.VJStt COINAOE. 

“ All tho silver coins of the Presidency coined at the Madras mint 
shall be coined direct from dollars when imported, and be of dollar 

a 

fineness. 

“ The double rupee will contain double the quantity, the half rupee 
half the quantity, and the quarter rupee a quarter of the pure silvor 
whiefi the rupee contains. 

“There are also coined and issued the following small coins:— 

Five fauams, on which is inscribed their denomination in English, 
^ ' 

* Persian, Gentoo (Telugu), and Malabar (Malayalarn). 


Throe* 

11 

11 

11 

Two 

11 

11 

11 

Single 

11 

11 

If 


11 

71 

11 

11 

1 ) 

11 


li. OoiT'Elt CoiNAOE. 

“ The Governor General in Council has been pleased to issue a new 
coinage of tho following numbers, values, etc. 


Double Dubs. 

... 24 

to 

tho 

rupee. 

Single „ 

... 48 

11 

11 

ii 

Half 

... 96 

11 

11 

71 

Quarter „ 

... 192 

11 

11 

11 


“ In case tlic above coins are issued at the Presidency, etc., they 
are to measure with the star pagodas:— 

84 double dubs to one pagoda. 

168 single „ „ „ „ 


336 half 


11 71 17 17 


672 quarter „ „ „ „ 

11 There are also issued the following coins with their denomination 
insc ribed on them in English, Persian, Gentoo, and Malabar:—40 cash, 
20 cash, 10 cash, 5 cash.” 

* ■* The five f&nam pieoes are now very scarce. Double and single fanams aro 

fairly common. The three f&nam pieces I have never seen, and have met with no 
pother reference to them. I am inclined to think that the mention of them is a 

Estate 
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In this Proclamation, which is dated 22nd August, 1807, it ifl 
stated that “ the Governor in Council has also deemed it expedient to 
issue a silver coinage of half and quarter pagodas of dollar fineness.” 

This Proclamation was repeated on 28th November, 1807, with the 
addition of a 2\ cash piece as being '* also issued.” 


Benares. 


C. Gold Coinage. 

“ The Governor in Council, having deemed it necessary to establish 
a now gold currency, has resolved to coin a gold pagoda of 22 carats 
fine, and a double pagoda of the same fineness, with English, Persian, 
Gontoo, and Malabar inscriptions.” 

In August,* 1807, the mint master at Benares received a letter 

from Calcutta respecting a new copper coinage 
for tho province of Beuarcs, which was to be 
proparod in tho Calcutta mint. This coinage should, it was thought, 
consist of:— 

Number to a Calcutta sikka 
rupee. weighty 

Double pice ... ... ••• 32 * 1-1-6 

Singlo „ ... ... ••• G4 0-8-9 

Half 128 0-4-4£ 

1809. By Regulation X, 1809, tho Calcutta mint was directed to 

coin pice for the province of Benares, valued 
Benares. a t 64 per rupoe. 

1810. In a letter dated 11th September, 1810, reference is made 

to “ London made copper coins at Port St., 
Madras. George, of which there is stated to be 80,000 

pagodas in storo, and which cannot bo brought into circulation at that 
Presidency. Wo are of opinion that the 20 cash pieces might be circu¬ 
lated hero at tho value of ono and a half of the Bengal pice, and that, 
in the present scarcity of copper, it would be advisable to send the 
■whole of them to Bengal. 

1811. A letter datod 16th September, 1811, states that “ Govern¬ 
ment having been pleased to determine that 
no change shall be made in the local currency 

of the province of Benares, but that it shall be recognised as the legal 
currency of that portion of the Company’s territories, we entirely, 
concur as to the expediency of placing the mint of that province under 
the immediate control of the Supreme Government, and of assimila¬ 
ting it in every respect to the mints of Calcutta and Farrukhib&d, by 
which means the coin which may hereafter be struck in the Benares 
mint will be much improved in point of fabrication and appeWattOe. 


Benares. 



Benares. 
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The same letter states that “the quantity of gold which has been . 
coined in the Benares mint since 1782 only amounted'to 121,949 mohars 
or about 1,768,260 rupees, whilst, during the same period, the silver 
coinage has amounted to rupees 51,631,000, and it is accordingly 
proposed by the Board of Commissioners that the Benares mint shall 
not be open for the coinage of gold bullion in future.” 

A Regulation for the future management of the Benares mint, (the 

date* of which is not given in the records), 
has, among its clauses, the following:— 

Proamblo. Whereas it has been deemed advisable to continue tho 
mint at Benares, and to assimilate tho internal management of it to 
the rules already in force in the Mints of Calcutta and Farrukhab&d, 
the following rules have been enacted to be in force” from their pro¬ 
mulgation :— 

I. The silver coin now current in the Benares provinco under tho 
denomination of the machhlidar rupee, commonly callod tho Bonarcs 
rupee, shall continue to bo the established coin of the province, and 
shall be received as such in all public and privato transactions. 

,11. The Benares rupee is to continuo of the following weight, and 
half and quarter rupees are to bo coined of the same standard and 
proportionate weight 

Troy grains • •• 175 

Pure silver ... ... ... 168 875 

Alloy ... ... ... ... 61 2o 

III. The Benares rupee shall hereafter bo struck of the same size 
and^form as tho 19th san rupee struck in the mint of Calcutta, and 
shall bear the same impression as is now in use; 

IY. The half and quarter rupee shall be proportionately less than 
the rupee, and shall have tho Bame impression as tho rupee; 

V. The edges shall bo milled, and the dies (to bo cut in tho 
Calcutta mint) shall be made of tho same size as the coin, so that the 
whole impression may appear; 

YI. The mint master at Calcutta shall causo a private mark to 
to be put upon all the dies which may be prepared for the Benares 
mint. 

1812. In 1812 the Lieutenant-Governor of Java asked that a 

supply of copper coinage might be sent from 
Bengal to Batavia* as the want of a small 
currency was felt throughout the colony. The coinage, it was sug¬ 
gested, should consist of 165 coins to one Dutch pound weight, and the 
device be either the figure of a buffalo or elephant, and on the reverso, 
Jmand ihedate. 

1 *^^ : ^haWyas it refers to “ from and after the first day of 1811.” 
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Madras. 


In April, 1812, the Madras mint Committee recommended that, in 

conformity with the orders of the Court of 
directors, the coinage of half and qnarter pago¬ 
das and of pie, two, and single fdnams be discontinued, and that tjie 
coinage of rupees, half, quarter, and eighth rupees be commenced; and 
that the half and quarter pagodas and five fan am pieces be l’e-coined 
into rupees as fast as possible, leaving the double and single fimams 
to remain in circulation until the fractions of the rupee were fully 
established. 

1813. In 1813 it was pointed out that, since the “ tirsoolee pisa ” 

_ was originally established as the copper cur- 

Benaros. . , , x , 

rency ot Benares, no measures had been adop¬ 
ted to renew itj and the inscription had, by process of time, become 
more or less indistinct, and the siiroll's bad reduced the valno of pieo 
in which the trisiil was defective by reducing it 11 per rent, in current 
Value for uo other reason than the defectiveness of the trisul.” 

By a Resolution dated 7th August, 1813, the Governor-General, 

„ , . anticipating great convenience and advantage 

Ceded Provinces. „ c ... . 

irom the establislimeiit or an nmtorm coinage 

throughout the ceded and conquered provinces, including the districts 

dependent on Delhi, resolved that the coinage to ho carried on henceforth 

at the Delhi mint be confined to new Farrukhtvbad rupees of the weight 

and standard of the coin issued from the Famikhabad mint, and bearing 

the same inscription. The Governor-General also expressed his opinion 

that there'eon Id he no objection to coining at the Delhi mint a limited 

number of rupees bearing the name and title of his present Majesty, 

Akbar Shah, those rupees being only intended to be presented to His 

Majesty on the anniversary of his accession fox* the purpose of being 

distributed as complimentary presents. 

In 1813 a Regulation for establishing a copper coinage in the 

Province of Benares was passed, among the. 
clauses or which were the following:— 

I. A copper coin weighing 100 grains troy, and consisting of pure 
copper, shall be established in the province of Benares (the coin to be 
fabricated at the Benares miut); 

II. The form, size, and impression of the copper coin shall cor¬ 
respond with those prescribed by Sect. XII, Reg. II, 1803, for the. 
Benares rupee, but the edges shall not be milled or have any mark or 
impression. 

In November, 1813, the Court of Directors expressed their opinion 

that the coinage for the Bombay Presicieopy 
should be executed in the Calcutta minfvand 


Benares. 


Bombay. 
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Farrukh&b&d. 


forwarded a number of coins as showing their views with respect to 
manner in which the coinage should be executed. 

1816. In September, 1816, the Board of Commissioners, Farrukh- 

tibtid, pointed out that for some thnu only a 
small quantity of silver had boon brought to 
the mint by individuals for coinage, and suggested the expediency of 
employing the establishment in the coinage of copper pice on account of 
Government. The following dralt iiesolution was submitted by the 
Commissioners:— 

I. That Sect. XLTII, Reg. XLV, 1808, proscribing a specified 
weight for the copper pice to be struck at Famikhabad be rescinded 

II. That such copper coin be struck at Farruklubud, weighing 
200 grains troy for the whole, or double pice, ami 100 grains troy lor 
the half or single pice; 

III. That such copper coin shall be issued from the mint at tho 
ratoof 32 whole and 01 half pice for each rupee. 

In November, 181(5, tho Mauritius Government wroto to tho 

Governor General that “ this Colony is subject 
l^&uritius.' to considerable iueoinenienee and clillienllies, 

especially Rince the groat fire, from tho want of a small money for I ho 
ordinary daily transactions of common life. It would, therefore, bo 
most desirable to obtain from tho mint of tlio .Supreme Government a 
coinago fertile uso of this laud. A decimal division of the Spanish 
Dollar, which coin is hero equivalent to two sikka rupees, would bo 
the most convenient money for accounts. The books of the inerelnmts 
and traders being kept in livres, ten of which arc in tin's Colony equal 
to the Spanish Dollar, it would be desirable that each of (ho silver 
coins should be marked ONE LfVRE.” 

By Regulation XXV, 1817, it was enacted 
Bengal. thut _ 

I. The copper pice struck at tho Calcutta mint shall be of pure 
copper, and of tho weight of 100 grains troy ; 

II. Tho inscription shall he on ono side “one pie sikka” m 
Bangalt, Persian, and Nagari, and the date on the obverse. 

ITI. That the pieo Bliall ho issued from the mint and public 

treasuries at the rate of 64 to 1 sikka rupee.. and be legal tender 

at the rato of 64 to a rupoe of the local currency throughout the pro¬ 
vinces subject to tho Presidency of lort William. 

IV. Tho pice struck at the mints of Benares and Farrukliabad, 

agreeably to tbe provisions of Regulation 
B0IMlW *4 X, 1809, Reg. VII, 1814, and Reg. XXI, 1816, 

FamUM»oaa. ghall bo also considered as circulating equally 

' ' J. 1. 10 
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w if], the pico of Calcutta coinage throughout the above-mentioned 
provinces, and shall in like manner, be received as legal tender in 
payment of the fractional parts of a rupee of the local currency at the 

rate of 64 pice for each rupee. 

By Regulation XXYI, 1817, it was enacted 
Farrukhdbdd. ._ 

I. Whereas it may from time to time be found expedient to coin 
rupees of the weight and standard of the Farrukhabad rupee at the mints 
of Calcutta or Benares, it has seemed advisable to rescind so much 
of section II of Reg. XLV, 1803, as tends to limit the coinage of 
Farrukhabad rupees to the mint of Farrukhabad, and to direct that the 
following enactment be henceforth in force:— 

II. The silver coin denominated the Fai-rtikhabad rupee, and of 
the weight and standard prescribed by section II of Reg. Ill, 1806, 
struck at the mints of Calcutta, Farrukhabad, or Benares, or at any 
other mint established by order of the Governor General in Council, 
is hereby declared to be the established and legal silver coin in tlio 
ceded and conquered provinces. 

In 1817 the weight of the pice struck in the Calcutta mint *vas 

fixed at 100 grains, and they bore the inscrip- 
Calcutta. tion “ one pi e sikka.” 

1818. In June, 1818, the Vice-President in Council expressed his 

concurrence with the Resident at Delhi as to 
Delhi. the i, leX p e diency of maintaining the Delhi 

mint, and the Resident was accordingly directed to discontinue its 
operations, still causing, however, such a number of coins to he struck 
as might bo necessary for the purpose of satisfying tho feelings of the 


king. 

In August, 1818, the Calcutta Mint Master submitted for the consi¬ 
deration of Government specimen coius of the 
General. weight and standard of the proposed new cur¬ 

rency, and stated that, aB the difference in size nnd weight of the new 
coins might not he considered sufficient to enable all persons to at once 
distinguish them from tho old ones, ho had thought it expedient to 
affix such further distinctive marks as would be obvious to the most 
ordinary observer. The specimens, which wore distinguished from the 
existing currency by a raised rim and perpendicular milling, were adop¬ 
ted as the pattern for the new coinage. 

In 1818 the Calcutta Mint Committee stated that they were not 
awaie of any objection to the inscription on the rupee undergoing on 
alteration, and that it would be more consistent with the dignity of the 
British Government of India to authorise its own currencies by it? own 
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bdd. 


peculiar stamp and impression; and suggested that, if any alteration 
was made, no date should be inserted, as an arbitrary batta on coins 
of various issues would thus bo obviated without having recourse to any 
fictitious inscription. 

1819. By Regulation XT, 1819, it was 

Benares, TarrukhA- cnack . d „ |at 

1. The coiuago of the Benares rupee shall 

be discontinued ; 

II. The Farrukliabad rupee shall be considered tho legal currency 
of the province of Benares ; 

III. The Farrukliabad rupee shall be a legal tender in all tho 
territories under the Bengal Government, wfth tho exemption of Bengal, 
Bihar, and Orissa, whether struck at tho mints of Calcutta, Benares, or 
Farrukliabad, or any other mint that may bo hereafter established 
within the aforesaid limits under tho authority of tho British Govern¬ 
ment* ; 

IY. The Farrukliabad rnpco to be struck at any of the mints 
before mentioned, shall be of the value of tho present. Farrukliabad 
rupee, and of Ihc standard of tho present Calcutta rupee, vis .: 

Weight Troy grs. ... ... 180 234 

Puro silver „ ... ... 1G.V215 

Alloy „ ... ... 15019 

In addition to tho substitution of the new Farrukliabad rupee, the 
Mint Committee recommended the temporary establishment of mints 

at Ajmoro and Sagar, to convert tho existing 
Ajmre, sdgar. currencies into the new coin. The Sagar 

mint was at that time issuing rupees called “ Saugor or TUlashaie.” 
Tho Government expressed their opinion that the recommendation of 
the Committee was judicious. I can lind.no further reference to the 
Ajmere mint in the records. 

1821. The Bombay coinage consisted in 


Bombay. 

Gold. 


77 

77 

Silver. 


1821 of tho following 

Mohar 

Panehia (5 rupees) ... ... 

Rupee 


Rupeo 
Half Rupee 
Quarter „ 
Eighth „ 
Copper. Anna 
„ 'Had! Anna 
. „ Quarter „ 

£iee 


77 

77 

77 


Troy grs. 
180 
60 
12 
180 
90 
45 
22-5 
400 
200 
100 
33 33 
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In this year the Mauritius Government, being put to inooti* 

Mauritius venience by the use of paper money for the 

small change of the colony, asked that the 
Calcutta mint might coin for them small tokens to the value* of 100,000 
sikka rupees. The wish of the Mauritius Government was acceded to. 

1824. Iu 1824 an application was made by the Resident at Singa- 

pore for a supply of small coins to bo struck 
'lugaporo. £] 1C Calcutta mint for the use of that 

settlement. In the Resident’s letter it j‘h stated thnt the small money 
ia circulation throughout tho Malay countries consisted of copper Dutch 
duyt and pico of Prince of Wales’ island, the brass coin of China, and of 
silver Dutch 2, (), and 9 silver (stiver?; pieces, and the guilder or florin 
commonly called'by the natives the rupee. The most universally used 
coins were tho duyt ami two stiver piece. Tho duyt was the real 
money of tho most remote and unfrequented parts of Sumatra and 
Borneo, and tho two stiver piece was the true circulating niddium 
of tho Celebes, the Spanish dollar being only used in foreign commer¬ 
cial transactions. It was suggested tlmfc the duyt and two silver piece 
should be struck with tho sumo inscriptions, viz. tho* value in*the 
English, Chinese, Malay and Bugios languages, and on the reverse the 
crest of the East Tndia Company without the supporters, and with the 
date and motto of tho Company beneath. 

By Regulation II, 1824, it was decided that tho Farrukhabad 

rupees, to be coined at the Sagar mint of 180 
grains, 165 fine aud 15 alloy, should be the 
logal currency of Sagar and territories on tho Narmada (Nerbudda). 

A letter from tho Bombay Mint Committee, dated 27th September, 

1824, refers to a communication received from 
Bombay. tho Supreme Government, desiring that im¬ 

mediate steps bo taken for the coinage of a new rupee of the Madras 
standard, and asking for their opinion on tho measures to be adopted 
for a general reform of the currency. Tho Commitleo suggested, with 
referenco to tho first point, that a proclamation should bo issued, 
announcing the alteration of the standard, and declaring the new rupee 
current, at par with the old. They also recommended the division of 
tho anna into sixteen instead of twelve pice, so that the copper currency 
would consist of:— Troy grs. 


Sdgar. 


Anna 

Half Anna 
Quarter „ 
Double Pioe 
Single 


400 

200 

200 

50 




Mi 
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General. 


A draft proclamation was submitted by the Committee, announcing 
the alteration of tho mint standard, the sanction of which by the 
Supreme Government is not recordod in the Records. 

1825. In 1825 various suggestions for a change of impression on 

the currency were made, and the following 
extract is from an able report by Lieutenant 
Forbes, who was superintending the construction of tho new Calcutta 
mint, and who, before proceeding to England in 1820, had been in¬ 
structed by the Bengal Government to bring the subject of the device 
for the coin to the notice of the Court of Directors. 

“ It is observed,” Lieutenant, Forbes wrote, “ that the impression 
chosen by tho king of Oudh for his new currency shows that, in 


reality no prejudice exists against the representation of animals 
on coins. The common practice of pntting Coats-of-Arms on coins 
having led to the adoption of those of (ho lion. Company as a device 
for 6X»mo of their copper coins executed in England, the propriety 
of employing them ou the money to be struck for the general cir¬ 
culation of India came first to be considered. From the minuteness 
of .the scale to*whieh they must be reduced on a coin, it was found that 
tho Royal Anns situated in the upper left quarter of the Company’s 
shield became undecipherable, and that, as its plain was otherwise 
blank, the total effect of the piece was feeble and unmeaning. With 
tho intention of enriching the design, two large lions (the supporters), 
and a little one (the crest), were introduced. Tho portion of surface oc¬ 
cupied by such a number of animals in the rampant and st range attitudes 
adopted in heraldry, now left so little space for the shield that tho 
Royal Arms, diminished to a peg, became utterly undistinguisliablo. 
Tho unanimous opinion of artists that such a device would appear 
inelegant and barbarous was strikingly confirmed by tho specimens 
produced on the money executed at Soho for transmission to Penang 
and the islands to tho eastward. Although some of the dies were 
engraved by artists of considerable talent, no effort of skill or ingenuity 
could prevent the little odd lion of the crest from being mistaken for a 
monkey, nor obviate the misapprehension of common observers in con¬ 
ceiving the figures used as supporters to bo ill-deBigncd cats. A praise¬ 
worthy attempt to correct such serious defects by the introduction of 
lions modelled from life brought tho question of the Arms to its final 
issue. It then appeared that tho animals with which heraldry is con¬ 
versant under the denomination of lions are not “ real lions,” and that 
correct similitudes of the animal himself, placed in the splay-footod 
position, reqtur^d as supporters, had a ludicrous effect. 

) v ,' w^oed te propose the simple emblem of the Company, a 
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a solitary lion, as a devise lor the Indian coins. As an appropriate 
type; of sovereignty, and as an emblem known and respected wherever 
British rule has been extended, I suggested that the ease, dignity, and 
strength which he so nobly personified on some of the coins of ancient 
Greece would bo still more consistent and characteristic when applied 
to India. Moreover, T suggested that he might be completely localised 
by the ever-flourishing Palm, an Asiatic though ancient tasteful 
emblem of perpetuity. 

“ 1 have to solicit tho attention of the Committee to a model of 
this devise executed after a drawing by Flaxman.” 

It was agreed that this device was well adapted for one face of the 
new coin, and suggested that either the head of the King (George IV), 
or the designation of tho coin within a wreath, .should be placed on tho 
other face. 

1820. In 1826 the Collector of Delhi expressed his opinion that a 

proposal to establish a mint for copper coinage 
0 L at Delhi would be productive of good to the 

people, and a chock to the impositions practised by the shroffs, whoso 
source of livelihood consisted in tho exaction of discount on tho various 
current copper coins. 

1826-27. A volume of tho records, 1823-27, is devoted to details 

connected with the construction of the new 
Calcutta. Calcutta mint. 

In a report on the regulations for the conduct of the coinage subse¬ 
quently to its transfer to the new Calcutta mint it is recorded that 

1. It was the intention of the Hon. Court that the scale of the 
new mint machinery and establishment should bo such as would per¬ 
manently enable it to supply two-thirds of the coin required for the 
circulation of India; 

II It was their design that the remaining third should be supplied 
by similar apparatus of half the power to be sent to Bombay; 

III. The new Calcutta mint would immediately or eventually 
have to perform tho work of the Calcutta mint, and of the mints of 

Benares, Famikliabad, and Sagar ; 

IV. Tho Hon. Court held in view that the Calcutta and Bombay 
mints would, at any period found convenient, afford the means of 
equalising the coins, and of rendering uniform the coinages of India. 

1827. In a letter dated 28th August, 1827, the Mint Master of tho 

t*new mint,” Bombay, expressed his opinion 
Bombay. that the Bombay division into rupees, (fuarters, 

and reas was preferable to the rupees, annas, and pie of the ether side 
of India, and that the division of the gold roohur into fifteen parts Was 
decidedly superior to the Calcutta division into sixteen. , v 
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1829. In 1829 it was suggested that the new Calcutta mint might 
gtteltoP monev be U8efull y. employed iu coining spelter money, 

&pe which would bo very useful to the poorer 

classes as a substitute for cowries, and which might be called the 
quarter or pao pice. 

The question of the ro-cstablishment of the 
Delhi mint for the coinage of pice only was 


Delhi. 

re-opened. 


1830. In a letter 
Benares. 


dated 2nd February, 1830, tho Calcutta Mint 
Committee was informed that the Governor 
General authorised the discontinuance of tho 
establishment of the Benares mint, and tho disposal of the machinery, 
apparatus, and other property of that mint. 

In May, 1830, a letter was submitted by tho Calcutta Mint Corn- 
General mitteo on tho subject of the impression of tho 

new coinage, and reiterating their opinion that 
the British Indian currencies should bear impressions characterising 
the authority by which they were issned either in tho form of a head, 
emblem, or cottf-of-arms. The Committee, iu tho samo letter, express¬ 
ed their opinion that, until this question was settled by tho Court of 
Directors, tho Bombay coinage should coulinuo to bear tho samo 
impression as it did at present. In a further letter, submitting speci¬ 
mens of two Franc pieces, the Committee stated that the French milling 
could not be advantageously introduced with the existing milling 
machinery, and recommending that a plain milling should be adopted. 

In August, 1830, the Calcutta Mint Committee submitted speci- 

C loutta mCnS ° f C0I>I>er 1)100 wit}l a rw l uc ®t that 

Ci ' ’ Government would sanction their coinage, as 

they seemed to he preferable to those in circulation at that time. 

In December of the same year the Calcutta Mint Master suggested 
that a copper coinage might with advantage bo carried out at tho new 
mint for the Madras Presidency and tho settlements to the eastward 
(Singapore, etc.,) in which latter the demand for copper coin was at 
that time very urgent. 

1831. A letter dated 11th January, 1831, 
S&gar. stated that it had been resolved to abolish tho 

mint At Sagar. 

By an order dated 25th February, 1831, it was notified that “ an 
alteration in the Calcutta sikka and Farrukhabad rupees was authorised 
by, the Governor General in Council under date 13th July last, and 
that these currencies will in future be struck at the Calcutta mint with 
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In August., 1831, the Calcutta Mint Committee submitted the 

following {Iraft of a Regulation for legalising 
B ‘ the circulation of the sub-divisions in tho copper 

currency authorised to bo coined by Government:— 

I. That, besides tlie copper pieo now current, which shall remnin 
unchanged, there shall bo coined a copper hulf-auna piece, and a copper 
pio or twelfth of an anna; 

II. Tho copper half anna pio shall weigh twice the weight of the 
present pico, or 200 grains troy, and shall bear on one face the legend 
“ Half anna ” in Persian, and Nagari, and on the other the same in 
English and Bangui!. The exchangeable value of the coin shall be 
two for ono anna, or one for two pico ; 

III. Tho twelfth of an anna piece on one pie shall weigh troy 
grains 33 333, and shall bear on one faee tho legend “ One pal ” in Persian 
and Nagari, and the same on tho other in English ami Bangali. Tho 
exchangeable value of the eoiu shall bo twelve for one anna onthree 
for ono pico. 

IV. These coins shall bo current at tho above rates in all the 


provinces under tho Bengal Presidency. m • 

1833. In a letter from tho Assay Master of tho Calcutta mint 

_ . (Mr. Prinsei)) in April, 1833, somo general 

Rupeo coinage. . .... „ n 

intormation is given with reference to rupee 

coinage. “It has ever,” ho says, “been the expressed desire of tho 
Hon. Court of Directors to equalise tho coin of tho whole of tho Indian 
possessions both in weight and staudard. lu this they have but 
followed tho landablo practice of the Muhammadan Governments of 
India, which, while they arrogated to themselves tho prerogative of 
coining, appear to have maintained with care and good faith the weight 
and purity of the circulating medium until the Empire was distracted 
with internal commotions, and the Viceroys of the Crown and tributary 
states assumed to themselves the control of tho various mints, reserv¬ 
ing a mere nominal subjection to the sovereign in the legend im¬ 
pressed upon their coin. 

“ The silver rupee was introduced, according to Abul-faxl, by Sher 
Shah, who usurped the throne of Delhi from Humayun in 1542 It had 
a weight of 111 unis has, which, at the rate of 15| grains per masha, 
is equal to 174 4 grains of pure silver. This standard was adopted by 
Akbur, and accordingly we find coins of his reign weighing from 170 to 
174 grains. 

“The Mursliidabad rupeo was adopted for the coinage of the 
Company’s subah of Beugal, and has accordingly remained unchanged 
as the present sikka rupee. " / 




“ The Sdr6t rupee wan also adopted as the currency of the Bombay 
Presidency under the treaty with the Nawab of Surat, who retained 
the privilege of coining; but in 1800 its pure contents were found to 
have sunk to 164*79 grains, when, to prevent further depreciation, the 
Government assumed charge of the mint, and the rupee was then fixed 
at the later valuation of 104 7 grains pure. 

“The Delhi rupco struck at the Fathgarh mint by tho Vizier 
of Oudh, in like manner, gradually diminished to JG5 2 grains pure, 
when, by cession of tho Duab to the English, it was there arrested, and 
by a Regulation of 1800, was assumed as the standard currency of tho 
Western Provinces. It was afterwards introduced into the Benares 
Provinces, where, (that mint having come earlier into our possession), 
tho depreciation of the rupee has not reached tho styhic extent: pure 
contents 169*2. 

“ The Arcot rupco in 1788, according to tho assay tables, still 
retained 170 grains of pure silver. When adopted, however, as tho 
standard rupee uf the Madras Presidency, it had fallen to 1G5 grains, 
and there of course it 1ms since remained. 


•“The alteration ol' the standard to of alloy in 1818 did not 
affect the proportion of puro metal, but the facility of equalising tho 
three coins (Bombay, Madras, Farrukhabad) had been observed both 
in England and India; and, when the Sugar mint was established in 
1825, it was ordered to coin new FaiTukhabad rupees of 180 grains 
weight, the same as tho standard of Madras, or containing 1(>5 grains 
pure. The Bombay mint was ordered to assimilate its coin to the same 
in 1829. The Benares rupee alone continued to coin FairukIni bads of 
180*234 grains until its abolition in 1829; and the Calcutta mint lias 
since coined them of the same weight, although a good opportunity 
Was afforded by the promulgation of the new system in Bombay to have 
effected a simultaneous reform here.” 

In the letter under notice Mr. Prinsep recommended (and Govern¬ 
ment saw the expediency of adopting the recommendation) 1 that:— 

I. The weight of the Farrukhabad rupee struck at the Calcutta 
mint be 180 grains troy instead of 180 *234 grains ; and that tho weight 
of the Calcutta sikka rupee be 192 grains instead of 191910, correspond¬ 
ing alterations being made in the half and quarter rupee. 

II, 13m silcka weight (contra-distinguished to tho sikka rupee) be 
eqtu&«ed with the weight of tho Farrukhabad rupee. 

In October, 1833, Mr. Prinsep recommended that tho armorial 


Gateatta. 

' ' * * ’ 


bearings impressed on both the Bombay and 
Madras copper coins, should be immediately 



..s l Reg. VII, 1893. 


See Thurston, op. ct(. 
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adopted at Calcutta and that on the reverse should be the value in 
English, Nigari, and Persian, enclosed in a wreath. “ The determina¬ 
tion of this point,’* Mr. Prinsep said, “ is the more urgent as it is now 
in contemptation to issue a large copper coin to replace the tirsoolee 
pice.” 

1834. In April, 1834, the following recommendations were sub- 

mitted for tho consideration of Government 
eneral. j That there should bo a common device 

for tho coins of tho three Presidencies ; 

II. That tliis should differ on the three metals, so as to fully dis¬ 
tinguish thorn from one another, and prevent fraud and imposition by 
gilding or silvering; 

HI. That the device should be pictorial and essentially English, 
as, among other reasons, the adoption of such a device would entitle tho 
Government to claim from tho Colonial Governments of tho Crown 
a recognition of tho coin of India as a national money entitled to cir¬ 
culate at its intrinsic value in all the possessions of the Crown. Tho 
rupee in its present form is not so considered beyond the limits of the 
Company’s authority. m • 

IV. That the gold moliav of Bengal should in future he equalised 
with that of Bombay and Madras ; 

V. That the coinage of tho sikka rupee should bo discontinued 
from tho commencement of the new Charter, so as to prevent all confu¬ 
sion from tho two coins being permitted to circulate together. 

A specimen coin, executed by a native named Kasinath, was sub¬ 
mitted with tho letter. The obverse bore a facsimile of tho king’s head 
on tho English Sovereign, and tho legend Gulielmcs, Till. D. G. 
Britanniauum, Rex. F. D., and tho reverse a laurel wreath with One 
Rupee. 1834. in the centre, and tho samo in Persian, Ban gall, and Nagari 
on the margin. This dovicc, with the substitution of Mo hue, was recom- 
raondod for tho gold coinage. Mr. Prinsep had already suggested that 
the copper coins should bear on the obverse tho Company’s Arms, 
and on tho reverao a wreath with tho designation of the coins in lieu of 
tho word “adil” of Bombay or “ ck falus panclx kas ast ” of Madras. 
The recommendations of the Committee wore referred to the Court of 
Directors. 

Various designs for the new coinage by Mr. Prinseps were also 
submitted, vis :— 

I. Britannia from the English penny; 

II. A lion from an ancient Greek coin; 

III. An elephant (from the Ceylon coin); 

IV. A ship; 
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V. A British senator, between a Hindu and Mahommed&n, pre¬ 
senting the charter; 

VI. An emblematical figure of Justice and Plenty; 

VII. Typical figures of Britannia and India; 

VIII. The Pipal treo (Ficus Indica ) from the seal of the Royal 
Asiatic Society of London. 

1835. Early in 1835 engravings wero prepared of the head of the 
" king with tho simplo legend WILLIAM, 1III. 

eneral. KINO-, instead of tho titles in Latin, and an 

impression in puro gold of the King’s head with tho lion as tho revorso 
(proposed as a double raohur) was submitted. 

In April, 1835, tho Calcutta Mint Committee was informod that 
the rupee having on one side tho inscription EAST IN^)IA COMPANY, 
with the nominal valuo of the coin in English, Persian, and Nagari, and 
the representation of a lotus flower and inyrtlo wreath had been approv¬ 
ed by the Governor General as the model for tho future coinage of tho 
rupee. Tho Commitleo wero requested to communicate with tho 
Madras, Bombay, and Sagar mints with the view of effecting a chango 
in the rupee ^currency throughout British India with all convenient 
expedition. In a subsequent letter, however, it was resolved that on 
the obverse of tho new silver ooinago tho title of tho king should bo 
simply WILLIAM, XIII. KING, and that on the reverse should ho 
engraved the denomination of value in English and Persian only. 

In June, 1835, it was resolved by tho Governor General to abolish 
the Madras mint in conformity to tho ordord 
Madras. 0 f the Court of Directors, and tho Madras 

Government was desired to forward to Calcutta or Bombay such parts 
of the mint machinery as, if publicly sold, might bo omployed in 
fabricating coins. 

In September of tho same year, it was resolved that tho Sagar 
mint should bo abolished, as it was no longer 
5&Bar ‘ considered necessary for supplying coin of tho 

new legal currency with reference to the capability of tho Calcutta and 
Bombay mints for the whole coinage of India. 

In October the Calcutta Mint Committee submitted specimens of a 
device winch they thought suitable for the 
Bengal. copper coinage of Bengal, i. e., on the obverse 

the Company’s Arms as on the pico of Bombay and Madras, and on the 
reverse the denomination of the coin in English and Persian enclosed in 
a wreath, and the title of the Hon’ble Company on the margin in corres¬ 
pondence with the device of the new rupee. This device was adopted. 
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General. 


A letter from the Government, dated 25th November 1835, states 

that “ under the circumstances represented, 
from which it appears that it would lead to 
considerable furthor delay to prepare and exeento a new device for the 
gold coin proposed to be issued (with the name of the coin in English 
within a wreath instead of tho lion,) whereas tho coinage of double 
mohurs can be immediately commenced if the die cut with the device 
according to the design of Flaxman bo adopted; tlio Governor General 
has been induced to waive his objection to the representation of an 
animal upon tho gold coin of India, and to approve the adoption of this 
doviee.” 

The details of the now coinage were finally laid down by Acts 
XVII and XXII* 1835, 


Grrcco-Iloman Influence on the Civilization of Ancient Tndia. Supple - 
mentary Note. — By Vincent Authuu Smith, M. It. A. S., Indian 
Civil Service. 

Sir Alexander Cunningham has favoured mo with communications 
which cnablo mo to make certain corrections in and additions to my 
socond paper on Gneco-ltoman Influence on tho Civilisation of Ancient 
India, published in tho Journal of this Society for JSi>2*. 

Concerning tho short record dated in tho year 08, and numbered 
II. by M. Senarfc, I remarked (j page 50 of my paper) “It is not known 
to what object it was attached, but doubtless it was a sculpture of some 
sort.” M. Sonart’s words aro (page 21 of his paper) :—“ Lo lieu d’ 
origino do cotto courto inscription ne m’ est pas connu. II cst probable 
que, corame presquo tons les monuments ldutrs au mnsco do Lahore,- 
elle viont du pays des Tusufzais, sur la rive gaucho du flouve de Caboul, 
do Jamalgarlii, do Takht i llahi, ou dos environs. 

Los caraoleres occupont uue longueur de 97 centimetres; on pent 
en cstimer a 3 centimetres et dcini la hauteur moyenuc. La hauteur de 
la pierro est do 10 centimetres. Ignorant jusqu’ i\ sa provenance, nous 
n’ avons bion entendu aucun renseignement sur 1* objefc qu’ elle accom- 
pagnait primitivemont.” 

Sir A. Cunningham, in a letter dated 17th June, 1892, clears up 
all doubts as to the place from which the inscription oame, and proves 
that I was mistaken in guessing that it had been direotly attached to A 
sculpture of some sort. 

I See J. A, S. B. Yol. LXI, Part I for 1892, p. 60 Kd. 
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Ho writes:—“ Rogai*ding the inscription of 8. 68 published by 
M. Senarfc, I can say that it was on a very large rough stone, which may 
have been inserted in a wall, but which could not have been the base of 
a statue. It wns 5 feet 9 inches long, and from 3 feet to 1 foot 9 inches 
in breadth. Tho legend was on tho edge. It weighed 12 maunds 
7 seers [a* 1008 lbs. avoirdupois, = 457 kilogrammes], when I got it, 
but I eat it down to 4 maunds 3 seers, before sending it to the Lahore 
Museum, whore, as I conclude from your account, it is left unregistered 
as presented by General Cunningham—from Mdji, 4 or 5 miles to tho 
south of Fatokjang, ancient Chusa, and to the south-west of Rawal 
Pindi.” 1 

The inscription is certainly in tho Lahore Museum, because 
M. Senavt expressly states at tho beginning of his.essay that all tho 
monuments described by him belong to that museum, and were com¬ 
municated to him by tho curator, Mr. L. Kipling. 

.Concerning the dated Hash tnagar inscription (page 55 of my paper) 
Sir A. Cunningham says that “ The date may be either 271 or 284, but 
it cannot, 1 think, be referred to 78 A. I).” 1 have already given up 
thtf suggestion to refer this date to tho S'aka ora, and have assumed that 
the approximate dato of tho inscribod pedestal is A. D. 220 or 230. Sir 
A. Cunningham observes that the Panjtar inscription of a Cuslian, or 
Kushan, Maharaja, dated S. 122 is the latest “ which can bo referred 
to A. D. 78.” If that record is rightly referred to tho S'aka era its 
date will bo A. D. 200, which is not far from tho approximate ditto 
obtained for the Hashtnagar inscription by using tho era of Moga or 
Gondophares. I think it may now bo safely assumed that the use of tho 
Gandharian (Kharoshtri) character in Gaudhara survived into tho first 
half of tho third century A. D. Tho disuso of this cliaractor in India 
propor does not imply its disuso in Gaudhara. It is, no doubt, true that 
the Gandharian character is not used on the coins of Vasudova, of whom 
we liavo an inscription in old Nugari characters dated 8. 98, = A. D. 17(i, 
and that coins of Kanislika (KANI1PKO) and Vasudova (BAZOA1IO) 
which Sir A. Cunningham believes to be posthumous, bear legends in 
old Nagari. But I see no difficulty in behoving that at the samo timo 
the Gandharian character had a limited local currency for some pur¬ 
poses within the region of Gandhdra. 

When quoting (page 59) Prof. Rhys Davids, as authority for identi¬ 
fying the “ village ” Kalasi in the “ island ” of Alasanda, where king 
(Menander) was born, with tho Karisi nagara, or town of Karisi 

1 For a notice of Fatehjang, see Archaeological Survey Reports, Vol. XIV, 
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mentioned on a coin of Eukratides ( circa B. 0. 190), I was not aware, 
tli at the identification had been made long before by Sir Alexander 
Cunningham, who published it in the Numismatic Chronicle for 1869, 
and again two years later in his * Ancient Goograpliy of India.’ 1 

Sir Alexander Cunningham is of opinion that in the passage quoted 
by mo from Prof. Rhys Davids’ translation of the * Questions of king 
Miliuda,’—“ Thcro is an island callod Alasanda. It was there I was 
born,”—the word dipa (Sanskrit dvoipa) should be translated ‘ region ' 
or * division of the world * rather than ‘ island.’ Ho cites in support 
of this rondering the woll known compound Jamhudioipa, and takes 
A lasandadipa to mean “ tho country of which Alasanda was the capital,” 
Kalasi being “ the samo as Alasanda itself.” 

If, in tho passage quoted, the word dlpa docs not mean ‘ island ’, 
thoro is, apparently, no reason for supposing the Alexandria in question 
to have been on tho Indus. Sir A. Cunningham places it, as will be 
soon from tho passage to bo quoted presently, at a villago natnod Qpian 
or Hupiun, 27i milos north of Kabul. Whatever bo the true position 
of Alexandria or Alasanda, Prof. Rhys Davids’ note at pago 127 of tho 
‘ Questions of King Miliuda’ referring to “Alexandria(in,Uuktria) built 
on an island in tho Indus,” is not quite accurate. Tho Iudus was 
never included within tho limits of Bactria, though tho banks of 
the river may at times havo boon included in the dominions of tho 
Buctrian kings. % 

My quotation (same page) from Professor Percy Gardner was also 
unfortunate. He describes tho legend on the raro coin of Eukratides, 
giving tho name of tlio town of Karisi as being “ the conjectured read¬ 
ing of General Cunningham.” This remark is inaccurate. Tho only 
word at all doubtful in the reading of tho legond on the coin referred 
to, was devata , and tho reading of this word has lafcoly, Sir A. Cunning¬ 
ham assures me, been definitely established by a second specimen of 
tbe coin. The roading of the namo 1 Karisi ’ on tho coin was never 
doubtful. 

In order to prevent any further misconception, and to show clearly 
Sir A. Cunningham’s viows concerning tho probable situation of 
Alexandria, = Alasanda or Alasadda, = Kalasi, presumably identical 
with Karisi, I had bettor quote in full the relevant passage from the 
‘ Ancient Geography of India,’ page 28, which is as follows:— 

“ If I am right in identifying Begr&m with the Kiu-lu-sa-pang of 

1 Prof. Xhys Davids informs me that he also was unaware that Sir A. Churning, 
ham had mad© tho identification previously, and will gladly take the opportunity 
of tho impending publication of the second volume of the * Miliuda ’ to acquaint his 
readers with the faot. ^ 
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the Chinese pilgrim, the true name of tho place mast have boen 
Karsana , as written by Ptolemy, and not Oartana, as notod by Pliny. 
The same form of the nano is also found on a raro coin of Enkratides, 
with the legend Karisiye nagara , or 1 city of Knrisi *, which I have 
identified with the Kalasi of tho Buddhist chronicles, as the birthplace 
of Raja Milindu. In another passage of tho same chronicle, 1 Milindu is 
said to havo been bom at Ahuanda , or Alexandria, tho capital of tho 
Yona, or Greek country. Kalasi must, therefore, havo boen either 
Alexandria itself, or some placo close to it. The latter conclusion agrees 
exaotly with the position of Bogrurn, which is only a few miles to tho 
east of Opian. Originally two distinct places, like Delhi and Shah 
Jahanabad, or Loudon and West mi ns tor, I Bupposo Opian and Karsana 
to havo gradually approachod each uthor as they increased in size, until 
at.last they virtually becamo one largo city. On the coins of tho earlier 
Greek kings of Armna,—Euthjdemus, Demetrius, and Ihiktutides,—wo 
find »tho monograms of both cities ; but, after tho time of Mukratidos, 
that of Opiana disappears altogether, whilo that of Karsaut is common 
to most of the later princes. Tho contemporary occurrence of these 
mbit monograms proves that tho two citios wero existing at tho samo 
time; while the sudden disuse of tho name of Opian may servo to rIiow 
£ that, during tho latter period of Grock occupation, the city of Alex¬ 
andria had been temporarily supplautod by Karsana.’' 

•<4 The Alexandria above referred to is tho city founded by Alexander, 
and described by Pliny as “Alexandria Opianos ”, situated “sub ipso 
Cancaso”. Tho modern name of the site identified with it is said to be 
variously spelled Opi.in, Opi>an, and (Malik) Hu pi an 

Tho Mahawanso calls Alasanna “ tho city, or capital, of tho Yona 
country”, Yona naygardlusanna. ( Tumour , page 171). Tumour himself 
writes the name as Alasadda. * 

I have not specially studied tho ancient geography ot Ariana, and 
therefore abstain from pronouncing any personal opiuiou on tho geo¬ 
graphical questions raised in tho preceding extracts. 

1 Mxlindu-praftia, quoted by Hardy, in ‘ Manual of Buddhismpp. 440, 516. 
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Uriyd Inscriptions of the 1517» and 1 6th centuries.—By Bxntf Mom Moham 
Chakuavarti, M. A., B. L., Subordinate Executive Service of 
Bengal. 

These inscriptions aye 14 in number; 12 on the left anil right side of 
tho Jayavijaya door-way in tho temple of Jaganmitha at Puri, and 2 on 
the right side of tho door-way in tho temple of Mahailova at Bhnvane^- 
vara. Tlioy furnish important dates of Orissa history, and aro tho 
earliest known Uriya writings found in Orissa. 1 

Tho Jayavijaya door is that whiuli loads into the Porch of the Jagan- 
nalha templo. Tho inscriptions are carved on tho door-way. This door¬ 
way is of black pplished chlorite. Tho left side inscriptions begin from 
a height of throe feet, tho right side ones from a height of ono foot. 
They then tako up about |th of tho remaining height. The linos run 
from west to cast, and aro nearly, but not always, straight. 9 , 

Tho letters are Uriya, and do not generally differ from the present 
types except in m and T. They aro j" x J". The language is through¬ 
out Uriya except at tho end of tho right side 5th inscription, where Aro' 
quoted 4 stanzas of Sanskrit slokas. The orthography is often ineorroct. 
The grammatical differences are small. 

Tho inscriptions belong to four reigns, viz., 

(1) lvapilcsvara Deva 

(2) Purushottama Deva 

(3) Pratiiparudrn Dora ... 

(4) Mauagovinda Govinda Deva ... 

12 


5 

4 

2 

1 


Tho abovo sequence denotes the natural order of tho kings in their 
succession; "Kapilesvava Deva being tho founder of the Surya-vamia 
and Govinda Deva being the ovcvthrower of that dynasty. 

Tho inscriptions begin with an enumeration of the various titles of 
the inscribing king. It is curious to observe that these titles increase 
in number and pomposity, the later we come. All these titles are still 
used by tho Raja of Puri, and may be found on the title-pages of Uriy$ 
almanacs. 

#■ 

l A transcript of those 12 inscriptions, and£ translation of tenth, have been 
given by Dr. R. L. Mittra,in his Antiques of Orissa, Vol. If, Appendix, pp. 16&-107. 
My readings of the name and my translations differ considerably; Ho nes this 
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Next oome the dates. The phraseology of the dates is peculiar. 
Take No. 1 of left side 

“ Prabardhamana bije rajye samasta 3 anha Srdhi Magmir bru 
troyodasi Bhumi bare ” = 

On Taesday, the 13th (tifchi) of Margasir dark half in the third 
anka of the prosperous victorious reign of —. 

Samasta means here “ during.” 

Srdhi is a technical word, but has no particular meaning in the 
context. 

The dates are of luni-solar months expressed in tithis of dark or 
bright half. The ankas are regnal years and something more. Certain 
figures are considered inanspicious and left out in counting. These 
figures are one, all numbers ending with zero (oxcept 1*0), and ending 
with six. 1, 0, 16, 20, 26, 30, &e., should bo left out of consideration in 
calculating the ankas. Hence 10th anka= 16th year, 31st an lea=25th 
year, and so forth. 

To be of any practical use, tho ankas and tithis require conversion 
into English calendar dates. Below are given the equivalent calendar 
dates arrived in tho following manner. From Madald Panji,* is 
fonnd out the approximate year of the king’s accession. Add the rognal 
gyear derived from tho anka. Tho tithis are given as well as tho week 
.days. According to Profossor Jacobi’s Tablo (Part OCIX, Vol. XVII 
of. the Indian Antiquary), tho year in which tlio tithi in quostion fell 
on the stated week-day can then be oasily found. Generally this year 
is within 20 years of the approximate year. These dates are next veri¬ 
fied. The sources of verification are— 

(1) The dates of tho other inscriptions ; 

(2) Tho Muhammadan histories; 

(3) The biographies of Chaitauya; 

(with respect to tho reign of Prataparudra Deva). 


I. Kapilesvaiia Deva. 


Inscriptions. 

1. Left, No. 3 ... 


3. Left, No. 4 ... 


TTriya dates. Equivalent calendar dates. 
4th anka dhanu new 

moon, Sunday = 9th December, 1436 A. D. 

(O. S.) 

41stf anka dhann 

sukla 7, Sundays; 14th December, 1466 A. D. 

(O. S.) 


* IMdalA Pinji is the chronicle of the temple ef JagannAtha. Hitherto it has 
Ins sltnost the onfy sourde for the history of Orissa in the Hindu period. 

■" in. it ' ■ 


•M t*. 
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3. Left, No. 5 ... 


4. Bight, No. 2... 
6. Bight, No. 3... 


35th anka Mesha Krishna 
4, Wednesday s» 25th April, 1464 A. D. 

(0. S.) 

19th anka Mesha new 
moon, Snnday = 12th April, 1450 A. D. 

(0. S.) 

31st anka Kakra sukla 
12, Thursday = 12th July, 1459 A. D. 

(0. S.) 


II. PlJRUSHOTTAMA DEVA. . 

1. Left, No. 1 ... 3rd anka Mdrgasir 

Kfishna 13, bhau- 

mibdr = 20th Nov. 1470 A. D. 

(O. S.) 

2. Loft, No. 2 ... 1 2nd anka Mesha, sukla • 

3. Bight, No. 1... ) Thursday = 12th April, 1470 A. D. 

(0. S.) 

4. Bight, No. 4... 19th anka Simha, sukla * * 

8, Thursday s= 18th August, 1485 A. D. 

(0. S.) 

III. Prat^parudra Deva. 

1. Left, No. 6 ... 4th anka kakra, sukla 10 

Wednesday = 17th July, 1499 A. D. 

(0. S.) 

2. Left, No. 7 ... 5th anka dhanu 3 (P) 

Kru (?), Monday as P 

IV. Govinda Deva. 

1. Bight, No. 5... 4th anka bichha, sukla 3, 

Tuesday = 7th Nov. 1542 A. D. 

(0. S.) 

Inscriptions in the temple of JaqannXtha. 

Left side. 

No. L 

Length 4'-6" x 10"-—Lines 5. 

L. l Jwifir «1^ii anfe jutth 

2 artrowr swib «r wfMrfan;« 
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3 vikkr s*4kra ««% mzrt Tk*rc 

4 mkiiftr %Mk mm wto^ *asnrku*c*f* *if** 

5 % toi % Tfkn *k to » 

Translation. 

On Tuesday, the 13th (tithi) of Margasir dark half of the 3rd anka 
of the prosperous and victorious reign of the warrior, olophaut-lord, 
king over Gauxja and tho ninety millions (subjects) of Karn&ta and 
Kalabaraka (probably Kulbarga), of tho powerful Purusliottama Deva 
Maharaja, while at camp Purushottama, (i. c., Puri) it was ordered :—I 
remit tho levying from tho Brahmans of tho Chaukidari Tax (Dan<jo-dsi 
Ohor) in the south; I cease to resume the wasto lands and the pastures; 
ho who takes, gets the sin in theft. 

Loft sido. 

No. II. 

Length 4' - 8" x I' - 9"—Linos 11. 

L.’ 1 4 k W irspifa ^ 

2 r *rkt ita * fi% 3*wtirn 

uTTOroTiT ^ 

3 ^feinkirTOiT^ ] 4k*4hw "iinirofcrii: tzotto 

4 fi ikTOr *k%HTO toto irifrrcj (?) 

*ng (?) twroj 

B toto * vihw mrorair 

TOTCtafift to 

6 to «r i°° wfl «kt v*° TOWS* to n Hkj *k*i 

7 (7 letters illegible) *kf TO** 

8 <k sNtto fat irk 

0 IT* TO fafar ^ TOTOTO ^ rfk 
. 10 : 101 % * 

- «TK 
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Translation. 

On Thursday the 12th (tithi) of Mesha bright half of 2nd (anka,) 
of the warrior, the elephant-lord, the king over Gauda and the ninety 
milliona in Karna^a and Kalabaraga, of the powerful Purushottaraa Deva 
Maharaja while encamping at camp Puvushottama, tho (following) gifts of 
Purushottaraa Dova Maharaja in Dakshipadiga danclapata:—(1) for god 
Jagannatha of Purushottaraa, a gift of the old mala tracts in the south ; 
(2nd) for tho blioga of tho god a gift of lands ont of tho lands of the 
sovaks; (3rd) gifts to the priests engaged in sleeping (?) the god, (these) 
I leave to the sovaks. As offerings of Purushottaraa Dova Maharaja (per¬ 
sonally,) for bhoga, the village Madhotila in Antarodha Bisi, paddy 500 
bharans, cowries 2,000 kalians and tho villago Kamalpur—these are for 
the bhoga. For the festivals, &c., of other gods, goddesses and the Maha- 
deva I bestow tho villago Gopapura in Banclias Bini of Dakshinadiga 
Dandiipata. These gifts, these lands, he who takes away, rebels 
against Jagannatha. * 

Note. 

Purushottaraa Dova got on the throne after a civil war. In this* in¬ 
scription, ho hastons to propitiate by gifts the gods and their priests. 
The gifts aro of two sorts :—first ho confirms the old grants ; secondly 
he gives in addition three more villages. Tho phraseology is tautolo¬ 
gical and somewhat ambiguous. Dalchinadiga Dandapata is the name of 
a Division (No. 14 of Sarkur Kafcak. Abul Fazl). It is not now in 
existence. The bisis Autarodha and Biinchas still exist as pergunnahs. 
Gopapura is presumably the present Gopo, where a tliana has been 
located. The other two villages cannot bo traced. 

Left side. 

No. III. 

Length 2' —0 x 7"—Lines 8. 

L. l Tarm wwxmwK fw tisar 0 

i* 

2 hi wt 5ft w wsk 

3 01 VTC Hi»f?n nt 8 * ntdtt* jfhfrmr «nr 

4 wrcftfsrsrnrc: *Tnn* nvrto w rtfrr 

nmm * ■ - •/**'., 
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6 vjx TOtaci* tob vfar nftw ure 

6 t ^TSTT ^WWt %«5*T «Kft*T <*iwc 

?ct 

7 mix. sito *narft gsura; sirm ?j*t kt«it 

The % 

8 irorcro \w fa i 

sj 


Translation. 

On Sanday the now moon in Dlianu of the 4th anka of the victori¬ 
ous reign of the warrior, tho powerful Kapilosvara Dova Maharaja, at 
carap Purustiottama whilo paying respects to tho god, in presence of 
Kakai Santara, Mahapatra .Jalasara Sena Naromlra, Mahapatra 
Mangaraja, Mahapatra KtLsi Vidyadhara, Mahapatra Bolai- 
vara Praharaja, Mahapatra Lakhau Purohita, Pafanaik Damodara the 
generalissimo, before tho feet of the God, and in tho cognisance of Patra 
Agni Sarma, 'the examiner of Bhogas and tho seal-boaror, spoke (the 
king):—Engraver, write on the door of tho templo of tho God 
Purushottama—tho tax levied on salt and cowries I remit, remit, re mi t. 
Whoever being king, violates this, robels against Lord Jagannatha. 


Mahapatra 

Gopiuatha 


Note. 

This is the earliest inscription of tho scries. According to tho 
Madald Panji, Kapilosvara Deva was an usurper, who from a minister 
became the king. He remits the taxes on salt and shells, apparently to 
popularise his reign. Of tho eight officers named, Kasi Vidyddhara 
and Jalasara Sena Narendra are mentioned *in the Madula Panji to have 
been associates of the king in his youth. 


Left side. 

No. IV. 

2 parts. 

Part 1 —4'—4" x 11"—Lines 9. 

L. 1 WSTq JTsjfir »sh; 

*w*;i*nar iW «\ mft 

$■*$■,»** mf* vnfa 
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3 *isrro vi 5 * w*rfvf« *>witoTf 

tot* wifi *%*r is% vfro NTfT 

4 m* tow: nt* t*t* f* to* wm* wg itttpto *ttn 
stoatt’! wto «r% *f*f *to tutni* 

6 wTOTwrt totoatoto iftwra* wwft tfa ^ I 
TOii wrfir wts% tm*$s * imini *ft*Tgjr 

6 V 8 *>f*iT f*TOT *if* *ftfT *8 ft*THTfTO * 

*T*r *tto gf* £f ?n 

7 uTsrfa *= .^fm *f*tf*TOT9i 8 Nifrogen m *= tort *rofa 
*= tow ^fea ??r ^*t*t*tohto e w<*t 

8 fNTOt 3RTf»rv^rvT *TOf* 8 gferr cftwT 3<j*t * f*nr 
TOfit \ gf<u eto* * 

9 *t*to* ^ *i*t *tto *i*£t ’rtf t \* f^^i*rrf»if^r to *t * 

Vlf%TeTt^p* *. * 

Part 2-1'-9" x 7"—Lines 6. 

L. 1 *t*t TOTf sftfi \ *T®f 8 gferr *ii**iw f 

2 *nf*T*TO** + ^TTO VTOWHe *TT5T * 

3 g*T *ftfinr ^ *t*t nto to to* to v 

4 f g*r + + + ^Ntfaifri* * 

5 V* TOT TO*TN TOTSTNf f*fa TO ^^T *> 

6 fa 3l TO % 5HWTTO *t*TO[ I 

si 

Translation. 

On Sunday, the 7th (tithi) of Dhanu bright half in the 41st (anka) 
of the victorious reign of the warrior, the powerful, the elephant-lord, 
the king over Gaucla and ninety millions of Karnupi and Kalabaraga, 
Kapile^vara Dova Maharaja, out of devotion to the lotus-feet of the 
Lord Jagannatba of Purushottama, Kapi less vara Deva Rija gave for 
sacred use :—Ornamented wrist-ornaments (todhar), and deoorated conch 
and shells, two for the Lord’s arms. For the bhoga of the god, the 
following (men) brought a supply of gold, viz., Q&sika Mah&p&tra, 
Jamasara Mahapafcra, VisveSvara Mahapatra, Karamd Mahfip&tra and 
Natha MahApatra, these (men) supplied, under the superintendence of 
Nandi Mahap&tra; all (tho articles) were placed in the audience hall 
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for bhogas of 1400 sorts. In accordance with directions (of the S'as- 
tras, the following) were pat on the body (of the Lord), viz., one orna¬ 
mented crown, earrings 8, Tungal in pairs 4, small earrings counted at 
14 pairs, neoklaces set with diamonds and rabies 2, rings set with 
various sorts of stones 12, poarl ear-ornaments (jaulis) 8, largo nock- 
laces of pearls 4, necklaces of rabies 8, emerald ear-ornaments (jaulis) 
8, necklaces of emeralds and pearls 5, lockets Ret with various sorts of 
stones 4, three-rowod emerald neck-omamonts with pendant ruby parrot 
4, three-rowed pearl breast-ornaments (uturis) 2, ornamented necklace 
1, pearled wrist-ornaments (toclhor) 2, goldon feet set with stones 
(pdda-pallabas) 2, bangles set with various sorts of stones 12 pairs, 
balas or wrist-ornaments of rubies and diamonds 2 pairs, netted tor- 
dhars 2, bracelets or partardhas one pair, foot-ornamdhts or pahurahs 4, 
pearl bracelets 6, waistlots with golden drops (?) 5, gold Jogibra (?) 1, 
the gold of (theso) various things, and of tho conch and shell is 
192*mardas, one (illegible) ; tho king Kapilesvam mado a gift of thoso 
to Lord Jagannatha. Ho who intends to take them, rebels against 
Jagannatha. 

• # 

Note. 

The inscription gives an interesting enumeration of tho various 
ornaments bestowed by KapilcSvara Dova on Jagannatha. Many of 
those ornaments are still in nso. 


Left sido. 

No. V. 

2'—8" x9"—Linos 6. 

L. 1 TTSjffl Henq K\&f 

2 w a ifhi %wr m 

3 «cT «THT*RPTr I 5* TO* 

4 + + + f + srswTi iftffr wrfafa 

5 ^ sttt ^ 5 ^ SrfWt fWWWi snprro 

6 wtW fN wfa i 

Translation. 

On Wednesday the 4th (titbi) of Mesha dark half in the 85th 
(anka) of tbe victorious reign of the warrior, the elephant lord, tho king 
oyer 6fan$a, the powerful Kapile^vara Deva Maharaja:—Oh Jagannatha, 
tdhty servant thus informefch the High officers in the kingdom. From 
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soldiers and servants (illegible, probably “up to them"), I looked after 
(all) from boyhood, now they kave ‘forsaken me. I will treat them 
as they deserve. Lord Jagannatha, judge the correctness or incorrectness 
of mine (acts). 

Note. 

According to Madala Panji, in the 35tli anka of Kapile^vara Deva’s 
reign, the Zemindars of Kundajori broke out info rebellion. From the 
context they appear to have been assisted by many of tho king’s own 
officers. 

Left side. 

No. VI. 

3'-rxl'-3"- Linos 10. 

JT’ifn fra* 

tramror ^ 

JTT^n-Tsnsr?; 8 sis* *iift 5 \° wit *r*tn*k 
*JTIirT swtir , 

315 * 3 * * to i wn srftw 

3T^ 

ftfJTT* Ttfrai T TO | 3? 315*3* 

TOrotel* U^llIT Sirai TlTJft *3**1 *f*T T? 

315*3* thrift 

ft** £ *pnfrr *r I sn^tcr * jtt*% i w to The 

T* T *113 f*eT*% JTTTOT «l*f% 

jftcTJftf*** Tphrf* % 3 tts% 

ttti* arr afaraW^ tffafr % 

ttt 

% 3*t*IT UHJflST *13 **T*^ TPtf % *310*3* *tj «** I 

Translation. 

On Wednesday the 10th (tijhj) of Kaka^a, bright half in the 9th 
anka of the warrior, the elephantUoVd, the king over Gau^a and ninety 
millions of Kargifa and' Kalab&reka, the mighty Pratiparudra Deva 
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M&h&rdja according to tlie ascertained ordersDonoing will be per¬ 
formed thus at the Bhoga time of the elder Thakur (i. c. Balardma) and 
Gitagovinda Th&kur (t. e. Jagannatha). This dancing will bo held 
from the end of evening dhupa up to the time of Barasingdr (bed time) 
dhupa. The batch (of dancing girls) of Biifa Thakar, tho fixed fomalo 
dancers of Kapilesvara Thakar, tho old batch, the Telangd batch, all 
will learn no othor song than Gitagovinda of llapa Thdkur. They will 
not sing any othor song. No other kind of dancing should bo performed 
beforo the god. Besides the dancing, thore are four Vaislniava singers; 
they will sing only the Gitagovinda. Hearing in ono tone from them, 
thoso who are ignorant will learn the Gitagovinda song; thoy should 
not learn any other song. That superintendent who knowingly allows 
othor songs to bo sung, and other daucings to bo performed, rebels 
against Jagannatha 


• Note. 

This edict directs what songs are to bo sang and what dances aro 
to bo performed at the time of night bhogas (from evoning to bod-time). 
Tho songs will bo tho songs of Gitagovinda and nothing elso. The 
dancers were in fonr batches, and they wore taught by four Vaishnava 
singers. 


Left side. 

No. VII. 

fivsTsrrr 

M. W *3 (?) 

(Rest illegible). 

Translation. 

On Monday, the 3rd (P) of Dhanu in the 5th anka of the warrior the 
elephant-lord, the king over Gauda and the ninety millions of Karp&ta 
and Kalabaraga, the powerfnl Rudra Deva Maharaja, at camp. . . . 

• 

Note. 

This inscription is the lowermost. Ordinarily the place is dark, 
k an& the pilgrims while passingthrongh the door, feel the way by touching 
the wall In this manner almost all its lower part has been rubbed 
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Bight side. 

No. I. 

in three parts. 

Main part:—2' 9" x 9"—Lines 5. 

* 

with TOTOwrc \ *rrft to 

9ft v* wnl 

TWcsprar \ T*wwira*fthn?ft \ Tsrajfc \ 

13K3Z \ \ ^ i 

Wostcvn part:—Lines 7 Eastern part:—Lines 5 

ci /# xir # ro>io" 

vrhm ^rfirrenrr t*tt Tflfto jftfto: 

Gmw * \ *nritot 

Tumgw t ^ nt?: 

9 toto % WITN 

TT35fe T^fT * ift* *TT I 

Ktifk W \ 

trftonft \ 

Translation. 

On Thursday, the 12th of Mcsha, bright half in the 2nd (anka) of 
tho warrior, the elephant-lord, the king over Gauda and ninety millions 
of Karnata and Kalabaraga, tho powerful Purushottama Deva Maharaja, 
while encamping at camp Purushottama:—Ornamonted ivory couch 1, 
ornamentod throne with flags and jars 1, ornamented umbrella 1, 
ornamented bedstead 1, golden-liandled broom i, ornamented-handled 
ohauris 2. 

Eastern part. 

Gift of king Purushottama:— 

Ornamented couches 2, 

Ornamented earrings 4, 

Merugarbha wristlets 2 pairs, 

Ornamonted fan 1, 

Chandia (hair-ornament like 
moon) 1, 


Western part. 

Ornamented mirror 1. He who 
thinks of taking these, rebels 
against Lord Jagann&tha. 
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Note. 

This inscription seems to be a continnation of No. 11 left Bide, and 
is of the same date. 

Eight side. 

No. II. 

2' 5"xl' 2"—Lines 8. 

ft* irsrufa jf#** iiwurarftita* 

TOnn^iTyc fro^r \£- w wrr 

t tfNrit wfwrafOTftjT fw^ yfc sr&sx afrer^nc 

f?i% to* *ft*wr 

«TCT?f ST 8 ?!*! Hft^ITTTqT^ *fVK 

' *rci{; wirt Th[«rr SotNei: 

OTfC^ ^ % 3HT 

*rro ^ to ^ ^ %m: %fwn farm i 

Translation. 

On Sunday the new moon in the Mesha of tho 19th anka of the 
victorious reign of the warrior, the elephant-lord, the king of Gauda, 
Kapile£vara Deva Maharaja, having conquered tho side of Mallikfi 
Parisa, on the journey back, at camp Purushottama, while taking his 
food, the storekeeper and superintendent Eaghu Deva Narendra having 
made known (to the king) it was ordored :—I give to god Pnrushottam 
the Sdri cloth known as Pnndariksha gopa. Whoover violates this 
rebels against Jagannatha. This writing Kelai Khun(ia inscribed. 

i 

* 

Note. 

The Madala Panji mentions the conquest of a Mallika country in 
the 21st anka—21st may be a mistake for 19. “ Papdariksha gopa” 

may be the name of a village. 

Right side. 

No. III. 

4' l"xl' 4”—Lines 7. 

imdi U mroi 

TOPCwrrt wf V* wr wtt 9«?r 9 ^ 
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wntf 

5*% ^ *>rawTB tftrr wrf*®i wrm* mm 3 *03 
*fN* 3ft ca* n*rfi *afa % cv^t?: w s m 

f^w *rf*[ if* si^ir mw 5ft htt* m*i %fk 
*r agfa^JB g ^iTTf jftoc % +% i 

Translation. 

On Thursday, the 12th of Kakra, bright half of tho 31st anka of the 
victorious reign of tho warrior elephant-lord, the king over Gauda and 
ninety millions of Kariiata and Kalabaraga at Camp Purushottama, while 
holding court iu the audionco-hall of tho southern block (of rooms), it 
was ordered to bo inscribed;—Oh Jaganualha, thou knowest every¬ 
thing of mine both external and internal. Whatever procious things 
] have, J will bestow on the Brdhmaus as much as I can. He, on whom 
thou plcasest to bestow this laud, is my (illegible ) 

Note. , 

Iloroiu tho king humblos himself before Jagannatha and promises to 
mako liberal gifts to Brahmans. Tho inscription appears to be the 
outcome of some heavy troublos or imponding disasters. The nsual 
cm so at tho end is wanting. 

Bight side. 

No. IV. 

4' 10" *10"—Linos 7. 

L. l TPiqfa *nra*5t*rc sr?nq 

TTSUjfcT ITrC 

2 firuTOwr \«t ut f*nr TOmrftr 

jftiusTfsrc aiir<frt: q? 

3 fnrei BTTT^IN WTfNTN in**rfa T*W ISBfsfl T^T 

«rT*Jit vfr**ir *rf* 

4 *ft*T*r * 'ftfhrrcrarc *mr*rprr fawn «T* 

OTTNft NTTO Wtft 

mm xm vf* 

5 faNfrr *i m ft* i idt ^nfi: ’urtft mu® 
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to v&rf* $ to* * (?) vi to i (?) iott + + + 
3Nf?r *nxm to + fa 

6 W Vf* ^ TOI W «INT % VTTO $ **** 1 ^ 

wtotnv i tov fa + vt sw^r tov vro tot to 

7 *TOT fi?*fa Vlt N*!t TOTC 3*^11 VC \ TO ! TO ! 

Translation. 

On Thursday the 8th of the Siipha, bright half in the 19fch anka of 
the victorious reign of the warrior the elephant-lord, the king over 
Gauda and the ninety millions of Karnata and Kalabargn, tho powerful 
Punishottama Deva Maharaja, at camp Baranasi (Ka{ak) wliilo holding 
his groat Icisuro in tho southern portion of the royal residence named 
Gopala-priya, Bohora Mahapatra, Mahapatra Patra-s (m. P)-aui Mi&ra, 
and $he old Lenka being present it was ordorod Fooling, hearing and 
seeing, I advise the kings of Orissa as long as this world lasts, all ye 
kings, ye are to make gifts to the Brahmans with peacoful and attentive 
mind. Nover deprive Brahmans of these four mattors—wealth, wife, life 
and land. These four things not being deprived, the Brahmans will 
perform the Jagas, will not decoivo (?) (illegible). Whoever, violating 
these advices and sayings, does otherwise, rebels against Jagannatha. 
He is a first class sinner (?), a great sin (illegible) gets tho effect of all 
the sins. Let all, bearing in mind this fact, according to my edicts do ! 
do 1 do! 

Note. 

The inscription is long and partly illegible. Some of the letters 
have been swallowed up by a crack in^ the stone; others have been 
effaced by the constant rubbing of pilgrims’ hands. Baranasi is the 
old name of Ka*ak and still survives in Birdanasi, the westernmost 
part of Ka*ak along the Katjori rivor. Lenka is an officer whose 

dutiea are not known. 

Bight side. 

No. V. 

5' x 2' 3"—Lines 18. 

L. l jfc i nufa ii g yw "Pwfcft ’wrefrgT (*t ) 
vdiftriT* jftfSw 

2 vftn ^ twj wni trcnu ^ 

W1WJW PC WlW*™ 
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( > 1 

3 b mr faff sro *ftr v mrrfhnr im^ 

4 «ru% «hiutn efhruspn* ^ «nftr*T fw 

aw fro ® 

6 ft: nfrom xa® sfa x x x x 

6 ar?®Tcfa: tTTORiii x x 

7 ifTTOT ^ wn TOINT *' 

8^1 aftr to* 

9 ®r w m%w to tot xttr 

* 

10 *IWT JTTftaft xjfarm® [ Rest illegible by plastering 

11 ^ *WTO 

12 ®T®T*I% 

13 ®I®31T J 


Translation. 

On Tuesday tho 3rd of Bichha bWght half of the 4th anka of the 
victorious reign of the warrior the olepliant-lord, tho king over Gauda 
and the ninety millions of Karnata and Kalabaraga, king of kings, the 
powerful Managovindp, Govinda Dcva Raja, Pratapa Deva Mahardjd, 
in the porch and beforo Lord Jagannatha he thus made known (his 
prayer) :—Oh Jagannatha, without going and comiug to see your lotus 
foot all appear as hell. The gifts of pilgrims (of places) up to VindhyA 
and Udayagiri mountains, whether native or foreigner (rest illegible). 
The kings of Gafjdt (illegible) will obey. Ho who violates this order 
rebels against Jagannatha, and gets the sin of killing a Brahman with 
oue’B own hands. * 

(Here follow four stanzas of Sanskrit slokas). 


Note. 

From the date, and the name, MAna Govinda Govinda Deva appears 
to bo tho same as Govinda Bidyadhara of the MadnlA Panji. He was a 
minister of Pratapa Rudra Deva, and became the prime minister daring 
the short reigns of his two sons. Finally he mnrdered them and as* 
cended the throne himself. 
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BHUVANESVARA TEMPLE. 

Right side. 

No. I. 

2' 4"x6"—Lines 6. 

L. l foe Jrsffa ira^nc «***$>«: sm* 

2 ftft ^ 

tffsraW? 

3 3% tprT Sine ^ ^ 

4 sn* *r^s; %f* * *mrs vfrTft 3f fro* 

5 ^ eTTYT* ^ NITWIT fafa 

f*n?TW 

. 6 # 

Translation. 

On Sunday the 2nd of Tula, dark half in the 19th anka of the 
victorious reign of the warrior the elephant-lord, tho king over Gautja 
and ninety millions of Karnata and Kalabaraka, the powerful Purushot- 
tama Deva Maharaja at camp Kj-itibas during the puja loasure, it was 
ordered :—He who throws magical arrows unto Bisi Behara will not 
succeed. In spite of this (order), ho who does so, is cursed by (the 
oath of) god Bhuvauefvara, he is a rebel. By order of Bisi Behara 
inscribed. All (hear). 

» 

Right side. 

No. II. 

2' dj" X 5"—Lines 6. 

L. 1 urcnnfc Wen® 0 %w *r#t 

2 ffcij* mfm e. **faer* s*it mxm% 

3 w wTHn* % <*rf% 

farrs%Y 

4 pm *i«rt tNot xm xm 

3 9* u«t?f 

ft inflSfKiftnr othtk; *nrc whr Tfc» 
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i * • 

Translation. M " 

On Monday the 9th of the Mithdna, dark half Sankr&nti in the 
4th anka of the victorious reign of the warrior Kapile£vara Deva 
Maharaja, at camp Kyitibas daring the innor pdjd leisure, it was 
ordered in tho presence of Raignru Basu Mahapatra and Bhuvane4vara 
Mdhdpatm who caused (this) to bo inscribed :—All the kings in my 
Orissa kingdom should work for tho good of tho (paramount) sovereign, 
should keep virtuous ways, should not remain in bad ways. If they 
act badly towaids the soveieign, they will bo expelled from tho kingdom 
and all their property confiscated. 

Note. 

Theso two inscriptions aro on the light jamb of the doorway leading 
to tho porch of tho Bara Dcdl at Bhuvane<vara. They are inscribed just 
in tho contre at a man’s height. No corresponding inscriptions aro to 
bo found on the left jamb. 

Tho general romarks made in tho Jagannatha inscriptions apply, 
mntatis mutandis , to theso also The dates do not seem correct. The 
titliis of tho yoars in question do not fall on tho week-days stated. • 


The Topography of Old Fort William.—Tty 0. R. Wilson, M. A. 

In tho present paper I proposo to lay before tho Society the results 
of certain excavations made during tho last four months of the year 1891 
and the first four months of tho year 1892, on the site of old Fort 
William, Calcutta. 

Theso aro not tho first excavations which have been made at this 


spot. In 1883 Mr. R R Bayne, while erecting the East India Railway 
Offices in Fairlio Place, camo across considerable portions of the old fort 
walls. Ho reported his discoveries to the Society in a paper which will 
be found in the Journal for 1883, Vol. LII, Part I, No. II. 

Tho general position of the old fort with its adjacent warehouses is 
well-known. It stood on the ground now occupied by the General Post 
Office, the New Government Offices, tho Custom House, and the East 
India Railway House. The warehouses built along tbe sonth side of 
the fort skirted Khoila Ghat Street. The north side was in Fairlie 
Placo. The cast front looked out on Clive Street and Dalhonsie Square. 
Behind it was the river which then flowed further east than at present. 

The fort was in shape an irregular tetragon. Its walls were built 


The old Fort. 


of small thin bricks strongly cemented together. 
According to Orme, “its Rides, to the east 


and west extended 210 yards, the southern aide 130, and the northern 
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10ft 


Hr. Bayne’s 
coveries. 


dis- 


side 100. It had four bastions mounting each ten guns. The curtains 
were four feet thick, and like the factory of Cossimbazar, terraces, 
which were the roofs of chambers, formed the top of the ramparts; 
and windows belonging to these chambers were in several places openod 
in the curtains. The gateway on the eastern Bide projoctod, and mounted 
five guns, throe in front and one on each flank towards the bastions. 
Under the western face, and on the brink of the river, was a line of 
hoavy cannon mounted in embrasures of solid masonry ; and this work 
was joined to the two western bastions by two slender walls, in oach of 
which was a gate of pallisadoos. In the year 1747, warehouses had been 
built contiguous to the southern curtain, and, projecting on tho outside, 
between the two bastions, rendered them usoloss to ono another. How¬ 
ever the terraces of these warehouses were strong enough to bear tho 
firing of three pounders which were mounted in barbett ovor a slight 
parapet.” There were also blocks of central buildings within tho fort. 
It had two gates on tho river side besides that on the east front. 

When in 1883 Mr. R. R. Bayne began to dig at the corner of 

Fairlie Place for the purpose of laying down the 
foundations of the East India Railway House, 
he almost immediately came across remains of 
old walls built of small thin bricks such as have long coased to be used. 
These wero the walls of the old fort. Mr. Bayne followed up the indica¬ 
tions thus found, and in the end was able to put together an almost 
complete ground plan of the north end of the fort. As a detailed de¬ 
scription of theso discoveries has been already placed before tho .Society, 
it will be quite unnecessary for me to attempt to give any further 
aceount of them here. Nor do I wish at present to offor any criticisms 
upon tho suggestions and theories which naturally occurred to Mr. 
Bayne in connection with Ins discoveries. 1 shall at once proceed to set 
forth the results which have been obtained since 1883 by a porsistent 
search of the records and by recent excavations made on tho spot. 

The first great step towards completing the work so well begun 

by Mr. R. R. Bayne was taken by Mr. T. R. 
Hr. Munro’s die- ^ unr0j w i, 0 discovered in the British Museum 
eovery. a CO py 0 f a i ar g C map of old Calcutta on tho 

scale of 100 ft. = 1 in., dated 1753. The map, it appears, was drawn by 
a Lieutenant Wells of the Company’s Artillery, and was designed to show 
a projected new fort, bat it also shows the old fort in great detail. A 
photograph of this plan was presented to the Asiatic Society in 1889 by 
Mr.' Monro, and it is with this photograph in my hands that 1 have been 
able to carry qut extensive excavations of the site of the old fort in tho 
year» 1891 and 1892 and thus complete the work of defining the topo- 
yy? J. i* 14 
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grapliy of the place. The plan, it is true, is not quite aocurate, but it is 
infinitely superior to the little rough sketch of the fort found in Orme’s 
history, which was all Mr. Bayne had to go npon. 

The plan suggested a further searching of the records, both here 

and at home, to boo if they could cast any 
The Records. further light either npon the plan itself, or 

on the projected now fort of 1753, or on the state of the old fort 
generally. Through the kindness of Mr. Forrest, I was enabled to 
see such records hearing on the subject as are now preserved in the 
Imperial Library at Calcutta, but I found that they woro very meagre. 
])r. Bustood, however, most gonerously devoted a considerable amount 
of his valuable timo to looking up the records at homo, and has 
furnished me with a complete list of all tho passages to bo fouud in 
the extant records which have any bearing whatever on tho old fort, 
and on the question of improving it, or superseding it, which seems 
to have been so often discussed during tho four or five years which pre- 
ceded the tragedy of tho Black Hole. These extracts are provokingly 
incomplete. They refer to fuller documents, but those fuller documents 
arc not now forthcoming, having beon all destroyed. Four plans*are 
mentioned, viz., Colonel Scott’s, Captain Jones’s, Simsou’sand Plaistod’s, 
but none of those could bo found by Dr. Bustood at tho India Office. 
It is only by some lucky chanco that a duplicate copy of Scott’s, or 
Wells’s plan found its way into tho King’s library at the British Museum. 
As, however, these extracts bring before us very vividly tho circum¬ 
stances under which the plan was drawn up in J.753, I will here give 
thorn in full, together with Dr. Bustoed’s valuable comments on them, 
before proceeding to speak of tho plau itself. 


1. From President and Council, Bengal, to tho Court of Directors, 

Extracts. Scott and the 28th February, 1754. 

Wells. 

Colonel Scott having laid a project before the Board for securing 
this settlement against any attack from a country force which, in the 
present juncture, ought to be guarded against, and as wo imagine the 
expense of it will not bo very considerable, we havo complied with his 
proposal and directed him. to set about it as soon as possible. A 
copy of that project we transmit yr. Honours in this packet as we did 
not chuse for tho sake of secresy to enter it after the consultations. 


2. From President and Council, Bengal, to the Court of Directors, 
the 7 th September 1754. 

When Col. Scott proceeded to the coast he requested we would 
permit Li. Wells to carry on the works he had planned at Perrin's in 
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his absence which we accordingly complied with. * * * *. Col. Scott 
in oonBequenco of Mr. Snnndors and Council’s 1 request for relieving 
Major Lawrence in the Fiold, left us on the 18th March, but it is with 
concern we iuformod yr. Hons, he died at Madras on 12th May of a 
violent fever. 

3. From the Bengal Government to Wm. Watts at Moorshodabad, 
tho 22ml August 1755. 

It has hitherto been very unfortunate to this Settlement that every 
gentleman, who has had capacity or been appointed by our employers 
to fortify this place, have not lived even to make a beginning on tho 
plans proposed, 8 we have therefore ay reed to wail our Masters' last com¬ 
mands by this years shipping, when if they are absolute And the situation 
of affairs in Furopo portends war we must employ those who have tho 
most experience and knowledge to execute plans of fortification, and 
this we shall put in practice without showing any diffidence to tho right 
we liavo of securing our Settlement. 8 

4. A letter, signed hy Messrs. Drake and Manningharn, to the Court 
of Directors, tlie 3rd ►September 1755. 

The death of Col. Scott put a check to our pursuing his plan for 
securing this settlement from any attack of the country forces with 
much alacrity as we were cautions of laying oat much money until yr. 
Honours signified yr. approbation oj that work which shall now he set 
about in as expeditious a mauner as tho season ol the year will permit 
our carrying it into execution. Hero wo must remark that the Go 

• Tlie Council of Madras. H. E IJ. 

2 See Low/s Selection'< Xo. 106. 

8 Perhaps it, would have been wiser if they had,shown some “diffidence” now 
after having for so long neglected their defences, even in tho face of repeated orders 
from home. Tho now Nawub in tho following year opened their eyes on this 
subject. However, to givo the Fort William Government their due, they had con¬ 
sulted Watts, the chief at Gossinihaisar, as to tho prudence of seeking permission 
from the Mursliidabdd Government before they took their defences in hand. They 
wero prepared to conciliate tho Nawdb and to resort to tho customary bribery to 
him and his ministers. Watts opposed tho idea, chiefly because the Nawdb was 
really so rich that no bribe which Calcutta could afford would be likely to convert 
him if unfavorably inclined ; lie urged moreover that tho precedent of asking and 
paying for such permission might prove a very embarrassing one in the future, ami 
that if tho Nawdb should refnso, the English would bo worse off than ever. On 
the whole Watts advteed them to go On with tho fortifications and say nothing, and, 
if in tho meantime exception should ho taken by tho Marshiddbdd Court, Watts 
was not without confidence that ho could prevail upon tho Minister “ nuckamhog,” 
for a consideration, to divert the possible anger of the Nawdb. Events did not 
justify this confidence. H. E. B 
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vernmont* has not. attempted to frustrate that design though it has a 
formidable appearance. 

5. From President and Council, Bengal, to the Court of Directors, 
the llth September 1755. 

Wo shall pay duo regard to yr. orders in regard to tho fortifica¬ 
tions Col. Scott projected for tho defense of the place against a country 
enemy which are carrying on agrceablo to his instructions, but not yet 
near finished. Mr. Wells who was recommended by the Colonel to over¬ 
look tboso works being dead, wo liavo directed Mr. Barth w. Plaisted 
to see them executed : for vvliat may relate further to those works or 
any others that may he found necessary for the defense of the settlement 
we bog leave to refer yr. Hons, to the gentlemen you have entrusted 
on that head. 4 * 6 

0. From President and Council, Bengal, to tho Court of Dirqptors, 
the 8th December 3755. 

Mr. Win. Wells, 2nd Lieut, of the Train under whose inspection tho 
works at Perrin’s were carrying on, departed this life on 8th August. 
In his room Mr. B. Plaisted took chargo of those works jointly with 
Mr. O’Hara. They havo our directions to execute the plan Colonol 
Scott left behind him. 

7. On August 4th, 1755, Captain Jasper Leigh Jones of tho 

Artillery addresses a letter to the President 
Captain Jones. aud Council, Fort William, about tho state 

of the defences of Calcutta. 6 

It is with pleasure I hear the Hon’blo Court of Directors havo 
earnestly recommended unto yon an inspection in general regarding tho 
Buildings Military (sic,) and Fortifications. * * * I think it is my 
duty to study anything for tho good of the service. * * * [He en¬ 
larges on this duty theme and deprecates tho circumstance that he is 
armed with so little authority to initiate or take up any measures for 
tho defending of a placo whoso safe custody ho considers himself re¬ 
sponsible for in a great degree. He proposes to relievo his conscience 
by giving Government his opinion as to the condition of their so-called 
defences before he betakes himself to the Coast where he is next for 
duty. He then goes on to speak of Col. Scott’s project.] In the 

4 Tho Government of Mnrshidabdd. H, E. B. 

6 Probably Drake and Manningham, as those two only sign the letter to the 
Court of the 3rd September 1755. H. E. B. * 

6 11 Bengal Consultations,” 1765-56. 
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method I perceive the plan in regard to the inward works may by 
the order of tho Hon’blo Ct. of Ds. be put into exeoution, but as 
there is no positive order to go to work ou that, it is necessary now wo 
should think for tho good of the place wo are entrusted with as well 
as the property of our proprietors and our Hon’ble Masters who employ 
us. [As there is a probability of a French war in Europe, ho counsels 
that provision for that contingency should bo the chief object in view : 
he considers that thero is littlo or nothing to fear from a ‘country 
enemy ’ as ' their interest for our continuation will bo snflicicnt ’]. Pro¬ 
vided a general war which is what we havo to expect, it is natural to 
expect the enemy will attack this placo, and in order to do this send 
some ships of war into the river whoso coming near the town must ho 
carefully avoided. It is certain tho Hon’ble Ct. of Dfc. lias been always 
of opinion that if ever Calcutta was attacked it must bo by some means 
from the river, and they, like prudent, experienced and good Masters, 
have? provided their servants in time with the best guns they could 
proenro which by their nature aro for defense and not for sale, lying on 
the vvarfe unmounted from their landing to this day. 

* How far* wo havo regarded their hint 1 can’t say, as wo have 
neither a carriago to mount any of them on, or even a gnn already 
mounted irv tho garrison lit for service, and am very sorry I must bo 
obligod to confess we seem to look more like a ruined and deserted 
Moor's fort than any place in possession of Europeans, much loss a 
principal Settlement [Thero is more to the samo purpose; his main 
recommendation is to repair the ‘Lino Wall’ on tho river hank, tho 
immediate construction of fascines thero as a temporary measure, the 
providing of vessels to bo used as fire ships, and the manning of tho 
batteries proposed by the gentlemen of tho Militia Corps with trained 
Artillerymen intermixed with them]. What guns could bo mounted 
on the 2 bastions by the river side oughl^ likewise to be kept in good 
order with their platform and embrazurcs repaired, as they would bo 
of infinite use, being so much higher than the guns of the Line Warfo 
Wall. 


8. Captain Jones returns to the subject again on 11th Sept. 1755. 7 

Having not met with tho pleasure of yr. approval in rogard to 
my last letter to which this plan is in some measure a reference, and that 
it may not be misconstrued by yr. Honors, I hope you will bo kind 
enough to give me leave to send it home, in the packet, for fear it might 
be tlionght (without an explanation) I had some views of converting the 


7 “ Bengal Consultations,* 1 1755-56. 
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designs of a mmo perfect hand—this I hope will show I liod no sinister 
views of my own 14 

9 It nppeais ftom the Consultations of 21-th November 1755, -that 

Mi B 1’lcmtcd alio fuimilled to Mi Jb’iank- 
Plaisted. laid “a plan ho had tikeu of the town of 

Calcutta ” 


10 Oil 25lh Febiuaiy, 1750, a Icttci wus add»os«.cd to Diakoand 

Manningliam' 1 b> Doha Simsou who thus lutio- 

Colin Simson . , , , n 

duns lus own pun 10 

Since tho tinu I have had tho lionot to be appointod Eiiginocr I 
have had an oppo;lumty to tvimino the pi in picketed by Col Scott for 
a foitificition wluic Foit Win now stands, which ijipcaiincf to bo 
deficient m some of the things puncipilly uipunlc ii a toitifieution, 
L thought it m) duty to lcpnsent tho simo to y Jims that if # }ou 
think piopti the npics(ntition with the accoinpin)m^ plan may be 
tiansimtted to the Ct of I)i 

[Tic ]>toc u ds to 11 itu nc adveistl} Scott’s pi in m man^ pu tieulvr* ] 
Tlio whole Foi t wlun limshcd will be I nmow slip on the si do of 
the linn, md m oidu to build it, flic whole noith side of tho T.ietoiy 
winch cant nus the ipntmcntiJoi most of the ) un., gc nth men m tho 
Compan) 11 < i \ice the m i^i/inc I n unis md unlit stoics, shop for 
medium, smiths shop, d( , must bo pulh d dow n immedi itc ly, as also 


11 Tl is pi ni w h ( nl l 1 1 1 lx s 1 1 t ) i Ho K >n m il It f ompai y m the box of 

bocks 11 t II till \h ki Ciptin Jon s, Jt I) il Jan > mil lus brethron 
did n I like t> h liusthil by this pi u 1 spe 1 cn mid lioinst mui Ins gloomy fore 
bmlm„s-l 10 s nil (> bo w ill/ 1 1) it h >m iqnutci winch even lie dilnol toiesoe— 
wuo most mnul no 1 il c l he du_,ht(i of 1'iiiim ho posse ■■•si d the gitb of pro 
phi c y which n I h 1> li \ 1 in l uc >i hugl} hi S 1 luthmg but id nkes in lus 

pints On th ith \.u_, i t ( ipl un I ispii Jones sent in i U Ltex to the Bond with 

his sentiments i i th pc nl tut Ii itims oi tho pluo and whit lie thought 
nit ovum I u its it t n in t i of wu Iho Bin 1 b mg of o)iimm it was nre- 
gnlai lmpiopu ml nm c ui we oidi tod out Si cict uy to ml ji m him that our 
oidus liad been ihsind t hisMipmu Othui to wh >m lu, should h m applied it he 
h id anv thing mat mil die i IV n I m s di 1 n t go to tho c oist ns he proposod 

ho du 1 i tstcil on c 1 e 22n IN u nb t 1 7Y) hiving been overtaken with monoton¬ 

ous pun ttnhty bv the 4 u ilc nt level ” which hil iln ady iccounteil foi bo many 
of those who di lit with tin difitois of (ho settlement The Bengal recording 
angels said grandih, untl>, m then J ttu to the Couit of DuootorB, that he 
“ demised,” and this they aunouncod wit hunt tho hollow oustomaiy foim ility of nay 
expression ot logiot Captain Withcungton loigued in his stead, and iaoutonaat 
Qrant become a Captain 11 L B 

q TJie spepul Committee on ioitilictitiouB presumably II. JB. B, 

10 Letteis ftom JBongil 175U 
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the Church and Hospital; all these buildings are in constant use, 
they cannot be well spax*ed, ami it would bo difficult to supply their 
place immediately. 11 [He repeats this, drawback to Scott’s plau in 
auothor part.] Before the building of the Colonel’s plan can bo carriod 
on there must be pullod down immediately all the north side of 
the Factory, the Church, Hospital, godowus of Mr. McGuire’s house, 
the Dockyard, and godowns of the Company’s house. Whoreas in 
ordor to go on with building the Square nothing neod bo pullod down 
but the outhouses of the Company’s House and a small part of north¬ 
east corner of present Fort, 

Simson’s suggestion was ‘ to save most of theso buildings and to 
erect a square fort (as by the accompanying plan) which runs from tho 
north side of tho present fort round tho Church through tho Tank 
towards the horse’s Stables and thence down to the waterside between Mr. 
Amiott's house and that of the Company.’ ia 

There is only one allusion to be found in Simson’s letter to the Fort 
river-bastions. ‘ Tho gun wharf or low battery on the river side which 
is not flanked by any fire from tho Fort is proposed to bo left in its 
present situation, and as its wall projects forward from tho angle of tho 
north-western bastion towards tho river, it prevents the face of that bas¬ 
tion from being flanked. Neither is tho face of tho south western bastion 
towards the river flanked, the line of its face running without sido tho 

opposito flank.’ 

♦ 

I may now pass on to describe Wolls’s plan of tho fori to which fre¬ 
quent allusion has boon made in the foregoing “ 
fort^ S,S ^ an ex tracts and of which I give a facsimile (Plate 

YJ). The plan is preserved in the British Mu- 
seum having found its way there from the King’s libraiy. It is endorsed 
“No. 11 Duplicate Plan of Fort William and part of Calcutta by Wm. 
Wells under Col. Scott drawn in 17.">3 ” ; and again in another part.—“ Re¬ 
ceived per Duningtou, 10th October 17.VI.” The object of the plan is to 
show the new fort which Col. Scott projected in 1753, but it incidentally 
shows tho old fort in considerable detail, tho scale being 100 ft. * 1 in. 
Looking at the plau we recognise at once the irregular tetragon with its 
four bastions, (a, J3, y, 8, ) each having embrasures for ten guns. Tho north 
curtain here measures 210 ft., the south curtain 856 ft., the east 546, the 
West 560. The fort has three gates, e the east gate, £ tho main south river 

* 11 See Long’8 Selections No. 105. By an unfortunato misprint, “ north side of 

the Factory ” has been converted into M south side” in the Selections, 

IS Then the Company’s Stables were beyond, i. e., east of, the Hospital, and 
Amiott’s house was just south of Douglas’. H. E. B. 
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gate, and r\ the smaller north river gate through which Suraj-ud-daula 
entered tho fort. 0 is the mound of the great flag-staff, t is the passage 
joining the northern and southern divisions of the fort. kX^voit are the 
series of rooms south of the east gate, of which tho southernmost should 
be the Block Hole. £ is the staircase to the south-east bastion a. p is 
the verandah in front of tho chambers sA/tvojr. cr is the landing stage 
on which was placed tho Company’s crane, r is the river wall armed 
with cannon and protected where necessary with palisades shown as dot¬ 
ted lines. Within the fort is a large central block of buildings marked 
in the plan as “ Tho Factorey.” Hamilton calls this the Governor’s 
House, and I prefer to use this name to indicato it, as “ the factorey ” is 
more commonly used to denote tho whole fort. At the samo time it 
must bo remembered that the Governor did not live here in 1753, 
but in the Company’s House on the south side of tho fort, although he 
still retained some rooms or offices in the south-east wing of the building 
for his own use. Adjoining the south-east bastion, wo see the Export 
and Import Warehouses which, as Ormc tells us, were added in 1747. 
Hoi well speaks of them as tho now, or colta, warehouses. The roofs was 
strong enough to carry cannon, and the south-east corner of Uhe warehouses 
whou thus armed seems to have been dignified with the title of the new 
S. E. bastion. 13 The east gate (e) was also aimed with five cannon. The 
warehouse yard is separated from another yard to the west of it by a small 
zigzag wall. This yard (u») was, I conjecture, the carpenter’s yard, since 
it is next to tho warehouses, and is conveniently situated with reference 
to the river. As regards the buildings on the north side of the fort, 
mentioned in Simson’s letter of 25th February, 1756, I conjecture that 
<p are the lodgings occupied by the young gentlemen in tho Company’s 
service, and that x» the central building in the north division of the for 1 /, 
is the armoury. Tbe former conjecture is supported by the very nature 
of the ground plau of the buildings, tho latter by the fact that when Mr. 
R. U. Bayne uncovered the foundations of \ in 1883 he found close by it 
pieces vitrifled as if from a forge. The laboratory was situated in the 
cast curtain 14 aud must have been one of the moms \(/ \}t. Generally the 

13 IIol well alludes to tho new S. E. bastion several times in his long letter to the 
Court of Directors. In soction 40 he says : “ That (ontpostj to the eastward at tbe 
Court House you will lisid commanded by tho battery over the E. Gate and from the 
old and now South-oast bastions within musket shot.” And again: “The whole 
square between tho south face of tho fort aud the hospital, and gate of the hurrying' 
ground was commanded not only by tho New South-east bastion, but by soven 
4-ponndors ou tho now godowns.” In section 48 ho says; “ Accordingly prepared 
with the Hag [of truce] on tho originul S.-E. bastion where Captain Buchanan was 
then posted.” 

i k 1 learn this fact from Dr. Bustoed who has furnished me with the following 
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plan has every mark of care and accuracy, and, as regards the northern 
portion of the fort agrees fairly woll with what Mr. Bayne discovered in 
1883. There is only one suspicious circumstance to bo noted hero. The 
north and south alignment of the Governor’s House is not parallel to the 
oast curtain. This is primd fade an improbable arrangement. 

In the year 1891, all the buildings between the General Post Office 

and the Custom House were pulled down and 

cent excavations 8 ^ tho K rownd dll S U P for tho P u, ’P oa0 of lft y in S 

the foundations of tho now Government 0dices, 

Dalhousie Square. As before in 1883, so now, the excavations revealed 
remains of the strangely fashioned walls of thiii brick work which had 
once formed part of the old fort. In particular tho enripsity of the pub¬ 
lic was much excited by tho discovery of a small rectangular chamber 
faced with hard cement standing in tho midst of four larger walls which 
looked down grimly on it. 

At tho beginning of September 1891, having mado myself acquainted 
with the main features of the old fort, I went down to see the excava¬ 
tions. Almost^the first thing 1 did was to measure the small rectangular 
chamber and tho space between the larger walls which surrounded it. 
The small chamber measured east aud west 9 ft. 9 in.; tho distance 
between the thick walls east and west was 14 ft. 10 in. These measure¬ 
ments and the general appearance of the walls convinced mo that tho 
thick wall on tho cast was the curtain wall of the fort, that tho wall on 
the west was tho wall parallel to the curtain built for tho purpose of 
containing the chambers running along that side of the fort, and that 
the smaller plastered chamber was a strong-room or godown. 

I next identified the remains of tho cast gate. Tho walls had been, 
much cut away by the oxcavations, but enough remained to show their 
true nature. Moreover, on measuring tho distanco from tho spot whore 
these walls stood to the record plate marking the north-cast angle of tho 
fort as determined by Mr. Bayne, I found that it agreed fairly well with 
the measurements given in tho plan. 

This discovery of the true position of the east gate was most impor¬ 
tant, becanso it settled finally one of tho chief disputod points in tho to¬ 
pography of the old fort, and it at once became tho starting point for 
further investigations and discoveries. Tho value and significance of the 
excavations now became clear to me. If this was the east gato then the 

extract from a letter written by IIolwoll to Bombay, 17th Jnly 1756, when just re¬ 
leased from “ Mnradabad.” ** The 20th io tho morning tho enemy formed three as¬ 
saults at once, against the N.-W. bastion, against the N.-W. Futtoch or barrior, and 
against the windows of tho Laboratory on the eastern curtain, and attempted to scale 
the North-West window.” 

J. *. lfi 
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mutilutod fragments of brick work I had just boon touching and measur¬ 
ing were all that remained of tlio well-known court of guard, barracks 
and Black Hole, spoken of by Orme and llolwell. West of thorn was 
the parade ground where the soldiers of Suraj-ud-daula had been drawn 
up to kcop guard over their captives, and west of this again I should 
find the foundations of tho Governor’s House in the Fort. On advancing 
westward to a distance of about 110 ft. from tho east curtain, the walls of 
tho south-east wing of the Governor’s Houso wore readily discovered; and 
after a certain amount of careful excavation its leading features were all 
ascertained. Meanwhile I was anxiously trying to fix tho position of the 
south curtain wall and the three lines of arches shown in tho plan run¬ 
ning parallel to tho south curtain. The tradition lias always boon that 
tho old arcade in tho yard of tho G-eneral Post Office was part of the old 
fort, and although Mr. Bayne had argued that this could not be tho case, 
I felt convinced that tradition was right. I was, however, for long 
time baflled in my efforts to prove the truth of the tradition owing to the 
fact that the actual distances between the linos of tho arches of the ar- 
cado and the cornor of tho north-east wing of tho factory, ^yhich had been 
discovered, could not bo made to agreo with the distances shown in tho 
plan between that cornor aud tho lines of arches along the south curtain. 
It was only after a good deal of excavation that tho true position of tho 
south curtain was established, and it became evident that the south face 
of tho old arcade is part of tho first line of arches within the curtain, that 
the pillars in the centre of the arcade belong to tho second line of arches, 
and tho north side of tho arcade is on the alignment of tho third, and in¬ 
nermost lino of arches. 

The settling of this difficulty necossnrily lod to a farther sot of in¬ 
vestigations. If theso wore the real positions of the south curtain wall 
and of the lines of arches within it, it followod that tho plan was inac¬ 
curate in its representation of this part of the fort. Hence doubts 
naturally arose as to whothor the plan was correct whon it represented the 
oast curtain wall as inclined at an anglo to the north and south align¬ 
ment of tho Governor’s House. It could not but seem more likely that 
they were parallel. To determine this point, excavations were made in 
the yard of the Custom House, and by this means the main outlines of the 
nortli-oast wing of the factory and also the north and south alignment of 
the main building were ascertained. Here too it turned out that the 
plan was incorrect. 

From this point the work of excavation was comparatively easy. 
Further investigations cleared up all that was obscure about the south 
curtain wall, and fixed the position of tho block of buildings running 
oast and west dividing tho fort into two sections. 
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The plan-given ih Pl< VII gives the combined results of the excava¬ 
tions made in 1883 and in 1891. It shows the existing buildings on the 
site and over them the old fort is drawn. The walls of the darkest tint 
are the walls discovered by mo, those of a lighter tint are walls discovered 
by Mr. R. R. Bayne. The still lighter tint indicates walls whoso posi¬ 
tion has not yet been verified. In indexing the plan for reference I have 
tried to follow a nuiform system. 

I shall now doscribe the different portions of tho fort which have 

been discovered in 1891, and I shall begin with 
“ The Factorey ” or “ the Governor’s Rouso iu 
tho fort,” which Hamilton describes is “ tho 
best and most regular piece of architecture that 1 ever saw in India. 1 ’ I 
have dlig up as much of tho foundations of this “ Piece bf Architecture ” 
as was possible without disturbing tlio existing buildings. 1 think it 
merits Hamilton’s praise. The walls wore undoubtedly strong and well- 
built,'the shape of the building is regular and suggests the quadrangle 
of a college. The main building (OV(lWVT) faced the river. Its length 
north and smith was 2!f> ft. 16 In tho centre of this face was the groat 
gate of the Governor’s House, and from it a colonade ran down to tho 
south water gate of tho fort and the principal landing stage. Tins was 
the way by which Governor Drake escaped to tho ships iu 17oG. l'lntor- 
ing this gate and turning to your left you ascended the groat flight of 
stairs which led, 1 conjecture, to the hall and the principal rooms. At 
right angles to tho main building, and at each eml of it, were wings run¬ 
ning back towumls tho east curtain. Thus these north-east and south¬ 
east wings, together with the main building formed three sides of a rec¬ 
tangle having a raised cloister or piafza running all along tho throe sides. 
In tho centre, I imagine, was a green grass plat. Tho south-east wing 
contained the apartments of the governor, and the factors probably had 
rooms in different parts of the building. Almost tho whole of the ground 
on which the main building stood is at present occupied with govern¬ 
ment godowns. A trouch was, however, dug from east to west in the 
passage between the opium godowns and the import godowns, and this 
enabled me to determine the positions of the principal walls, which were 
uncovered at the places marked p }\ p t - The wall p jp t is one of the 
cross walls of the Governor's House forming the north side of tho grand 
Staircase, It is three feet thick. At p it meets tlio west wall of the 
^oyorpftr , s House which is 3 ft. 9 in. thick, at p t it meets tho east wall 

(PV) which is 4 ft. 0 in. thiek. The internal 
distoncebetw^On these two walls is 30 ft. 9 in. At p’ the cross wall p p t 

. *. ** ^ws given in old prints of tho west face of 
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meets on its south side an inner wall 3 ft. thick, parallel to the main 
west wall of the building, and at p\, it meets a similar wall 3 ft. 9 in. 
thick. The internal distance between the main west wall and the inner 
parallel wall at p' is 10 ft. 3 in. ; the internal distance between the in¬ 
ner wall at p and the next one at p\ is only 6 ft. 9 in. These inner 
walls doubtless served to support the grand staircase. The inner wall 
at j/, intersects the cross wall p p x aud continues on the north side of it. 
I do not know Iho reason of this. The wall 0 a p a 7i' a is the wall which 
supported tho columns of the cloister, or verandah, which ran round tho 
inside of the quadrangle of the Governor’s House. It has been uncovered 
from jp a to 7i! a where it turns to run along the inside of tho north-east 
wing. The wall 0. i p ii B.j is 2 ft. 6 in. thiek, with an offset of G in. at the 
points where it actually supported tho pillars of the cloister. The distanco 
between tho pillars of the west eloistor, from centre to eontro, was 10 ft. 
G in. At 2 > :i1 4 ft. G in. from p g , I found a piece of a small wall 1 ft. 6 in. 
thiek. This wall contained tho raised terrace on which the cloister stood. 
There is also at p a a wall p*p\ which bonds with the wall B i p a O i , 
and which runs hack towards, but docs not meet, tho east wall of the 
main building TV. Tho purpose served by this wall p. t is not cldlar. 

Excavations were also made to find the north-west corner of tho 
factory (IF), uml the north-east wing (SBIl^S „). Tho north-west corner 
(IF) was readily found. Tho walls here are 3 ft. G in. thick. From IF 
tho north wall of tho factory continues in a straight lino for a distanco 
of 50 ft. 3 in., outside measurement, to V. Here it is set back 3 ft. (> in. 
From this point {if) tho wall again runs on in a straight line for a 
distanco of 18 ft. to T, where it is set back 4 ft. 9 in. (21K=4 ft. 
9 in.), and thence continues as ftio north wall of tho north-east wing 
(7i\S\S’ a 7? a ). Tho wall WVtJUS is throughout 3 ft. 6 in. thick V t 
the point whore this wall is first set. back, is the north-cast corner of 
the main building, whoro the wall WV meets the wall FP. The 
second set-back occurs at tho point where the wall UT meets tho 
wall Tllll x , which runs parallel to VP and forms tho cast wall of tho 
staircase on this sido of the building. Tho wall TUB is 3 ft. 6 in. thick 
and 30 ft. long. Wells’s plan shows a kind of projection or poroh 
VV'TT against the wall UT, but of this I found no trace. 

BS the main north wall of the north-east wing is 3 ft. C in. thiok 
and Cl ft. long. Parallel to it and of the samo length are the walls 
B x 8 xi ii’jSj. B x 6’, is the inner wall containing the apartments in the 
north-oast wing of tho Governor’s House. It is 3 ft. 6 in. thick, and is 
distant 21 ft. 9 in., internal measurement, from B8 . The remains of 
88 x , the oast Avail of this wing, are completely buried beneath the 
Custom House. The smaller walls rr l (two feet thick) qq lt ss l (each 
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2 ft. 9 in. thick) divide off the space between BS and B 1 8 l . The 
internal distance between SS 1 and m, is 33 ft. 6 in.; between ss x and 
qq x it is 16 ft. 3 in.; botwen qq x and rr x it is 13 ft. 6 in.; between rr x 
and BB X it is 6 ft. B 9 S a is the foundation wall carrying the arches of 
the north cloister. It is 41 ft. distant, internal measurement, from 
Where it directly supported the pillars of the cloister it is 4 ft. 6 in. 
thick, elsewhere it is 3 ft. 6 in. thick. 

Other excavations wore made on the site of the south-east wing of 
the factory (LL a 0,0), in which tho governor’s apartments wero situ¬ 
ated, and considerable remains of its walls were discovered. The east 
wall of this wing LL X L % was traced out, as also portions of tho south 
main wall of tho wing LO, tho inner wall containing tho apartments 
L 1 0 l , and the wall carrying the pillars of the south cloister L % L a . 
These walls are all 4 ft. thick. Tho distanco of L 1 () l from LO is 17 ft. 
6 in. and that of L a O a from L l O l is 3f> ft. At the corner of this wing 
17 ft-G in. south of L stood an isolated pillar 3 ft. square, U. There 
is also a projecting chamber MNN'M' built out against tho main wall 
LO, the walls of which are 3 ft. thick, LM measures 11 ft. 6 in. Tho 
chamber MNWM' measures insido 18 ft. by 23 ft. The distance of L 
from the east curtain wall is 140 ft., that of S from tho east curtain 
# 18 143 ft,: thus the north and south alignment of tho Governor’s Ilonso 
is very nearly parallel to the east curtain. 

1 now pass on to speak of the south curtain wall and the arcados 

built within it. This side of tho fort was in 
WAlT ^ ur ^ a ^ n all probability used for storing the Company’s 

goods. As originally constructed it bad only 
two parallel lines of arches built along the inside of the curtain forming 
a double arcade and beyond these arcades, (i. e., on tl»t*ir u^rih side) was 
an uncovered raised terrace 22 ft. broacl. Aftorwards a portion of this 
raised platform was covered in by a third arcade. It also seems to liavo 
been found necessary to strengthen the south curtain wall by building 
another wall against it to support it. Lastly, in 1741, export and 
import wall houses wore built on outside tho south curtain. Evidently 
this side of the fort was subject to a good deal of alteration, and for 
this reason, or it may be from a desire to make tho fort appear more 
symmetrical than it really was, Wells’s plan comes far short of its usual 
accuracy. I have, accordingly, had some difficulty in determining the 
topography of this side of the fort, but ray doubts have all yielded to 
patient excavation. The key to their solution was the discovery of tho 
third or innermost of the lines of arches parallel to the Bouth curtain. 

* M Ibis seems a tittle doubtful. The walls wore very thick hero, with a footing. 
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After making a careful search in every likely direction where I might 
expect to come across them, I find that the third line of these arches 
was built on the alignment of what is now the north face of the waggon 
shod in the Post Office yard. The foundations of this wall 
have been exposed. It is 2 ft. 6 in. thick and is built against another 
smaller wall 10 in. thick; "which is in contact with it, all along its south 
side bnt does not bond with it. There can be no doubt about tho mean¬ 
ing of this. Tho smaller wall contained a raised terrace or platform in 
front of tho arcades D,F,, This platform was at first left open, 

but was afterwards covered in by an arcade, and a thick wall was built 
against the thin wall containing the platform io support the arches 
of the new arcade. Clearly then this wall I) a l'J 3 is tho foundation 
wall of the third'row of arches parallel to the south curtain. If this be 
so there can bo no doubt about the situation of the curtain and the two 
other parallel lines of arches, of which in fact portions still remain 
standing. In (lie yard of the General Post Office there is an old areade 
and arches which at its west end joins on to a very old house. This old 
house has been lately used as the storo-godovvn of tho Post Office, aud 
the arches servo for a shed to keep the Post Office waggons in. Tho 
north sido of tho waggon-shed e a i 3 is a modern wall constructed on the 
alignment of tho third arcado Avail of the old fort /> 3 /', 3 ; but the two 
lines of arches c l i l1 l t (of which the first e 1 i l forms the south face of 
the shed, and tho second e t i 9 rnns down its centre) arc manifestly 
portions of the first and second lines of arches J) l F l , b\, which ran 
parallel to tho south curtain of the old fort. This agrees with the 
traditions of tho spot and has boon proved by my excavations. The 
arcado c l i l t a <? 8 is a fragment. At its Avest end I find that four more 
of its pillars, i\,i 4 T'\F 2 , are built, into the old Post Office godown ; and 
on opening up tho ground to tho cast of the arcade I found that the 
lino of arches c 9 t a has a foundation wall which runs on eastward under¬ 
ground ns <? a c' a , and that the line of arches e 1 i l rests on isolated brick 
piers which are also continued eastward, and one of Avliich I was able 
to oxposo eV 1 - Moreover the arcado c l i 1 i !t e i is a fragment of the old 
fort. It is built of the old thin bricks, tho pillars are sunk deep below 
the present ground level. The foundation wall Avhich carries the line 
of arches t\i a is 3 ft. 4 in. thick. Tho production of this wall e a i 9 is 
at a distance of 22 ft. 6 in. internal measurement from the wall ZL2?. 
which I have identified as the foundation wall of the third or innermost 
line of arches parallel to the south curtain. This is just the distance 
which Wells’s plan slums between the third and the second lines of these 

17 It is 3 ft. 7 in. sqnare at the top, and 4 ft. 8 in. square at its base. 
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arches, and hence I consider that e t i t is a segment of the second line 
of arches. The pillars of these arohes are 13 ft. 8 in. distant from each 
other from centre to centre. For similar reasons I identify the line of 
arches e x f x f' x g' x g x i x as sogment of the first of the lines of arches 
within the south curtain. The lino of arches e x f x is 19 ft. distant from 
the line of arches e a / a , by internal measurement. From e x to f x , a 
distance of 42 ft. 9 in., it runs straighten parallel to ej/ a . Then the 
whole line of arches is brought out 4 ft. 10 in. further south (f x f x ). 
Then again it continues to run parallel to the wall e 9 i a for 82 ft. 10 in. 
(f 1 g\) after which it returns to its old alignment (g x i x ). Both as 
regards its distance from the wall c a t a , which I havo argued is tlio 
second line of arches parallel to the curtain, and as rogards the irregu¬ 
larity of its conformation, the line of arches e x f x f\g\g x i x corresponds 
to the representation given in Wells’s plan of the first line of arches 
withy, the south curtain, and I think thcro can be no doubt that it is a 
segment of that lino of arches. Near the south-west corner of the old 
waggon shed a wall ih about 9 ft. thick projects in front of and parallel 
to the arche^; another portion of it is hidden away in the old Post 
Offico Storo Godown. This is all that actually romains of the south 
curtain, but by opening up the ground in the yard of the Post Offico 
I have been able to trace out its position and foundations. The original 
curtain wall was 3 ft. 2 in. thick. Within it, i. <?., on its north side, 
there was built another wall which was inlenclod to support and streng¬ 
then the curtain wall. This wall is irregulaily constructed and varies 
in thickness. At first it is about 3 ft. 8 in. thick with a space of G in. 
left in some places between it and the curtain wall. At / it ends iu a 
buttress^ oout 2 ft. 4 in. thick. The south curtain wall is met on its 
south face by a wall about 2 ft. 2 in. broad, at a point h, f>3 ft. distant 
from h where the curtain is now cut away. The 2 ft. 2 in. wall runs 
southwards and a little to tho eastwards, for a distance of 24 ft. Then 
it turns off eastwards. This wall is the wall shown in Wells’s plan 
dividing the warehouses from tho yard u>. Its discovery in the position 
indicated for it in Wells’s plan places tho identification of tho south 
curtain wall beyond dispute. 

I have already pointed out one serious inaccuracy in Wells’s plan. 
He makes the east curtain inclined at an angle to the north and south 
alignment of the Governor’s House in the Fort, whereas they really aro 
parallel to each other. I have now to call attention to another serious 
inaccuracy in Wells’s plan. I have shown that B a E a is tho northern¬ 
most of the three lines of arches built inside the south curtain wall, its 
distance from the centre of the east gate in 162 ft. whereas Wells makes 
it only 150 ft. 
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As regards the north side of tho fort, I have not much to add to 

The Writers* Build* Mr. Bayne discovered in 1883. 1 have, 

ings on the north side however, verified by excavation the position 
of the fort. 0 f tho range of rooms which divided the fort 

into two, and which, I believo, to have boen the ‘ Writers’Buildings ’ 
in tho old fort. The south wall of these buildings, JG, is about 60 ft. 
distant from W, the north-west corner of tho Governor’s House. At 
J, 99 ft. from tho west curtain wall, there is a passage through the 
block of buildings 15 ft. wide. Tho wall JG is 3 ft. 2 in. broad, 18 north 
of it, and parallel to it, at a distance of 19 ft. internal measurement, is a 
wall J x j a . I also found a cross wall j, to tho west of J J x and distant 
from it 24 ft. internally. These cross walls J J x , andy 2 ; 3 , are 2 ft. 1 in. 
thick, J x j ?i is 2 ft. thick. East of tho passage wo havo no continuous 
wall corresponding with JG, but wo find instead the bases of a row 
of columns YZ. These bases are lift, apart from centre to centre, 
and measure about 3 ft. by 2 ft. each. At a distanco of 9 ft. internally 
from tho row of columns and parallel to it, is an inner wall Y X Z 2 ft. 
thick. Tho wall Y Fj is 2 ft. 8 in. thick. I have not thought, it 
nocessary to trace out the walls YZ, Y X Z X , along their whole length. I 
havo meroly exposed Z x , tho termination of tho wall Y x Z lt whoro it 
moots tho wall Z x Z. Tho south face of tho wall Y X Z X is here 22 ft. 
C in. distant from tho wall of tho present Custom House. Z x is also about 
190 ft. from the contre of tho cast gato of tho fort, and 30 ft. from tho 
oast curtain wall by internal measurement. Tho wholo length of wall 
Y X Z X internally is 174 ft. G in. The breadth of Y X Z X and Z Z x is 2 ft. 
All theso walls aro of poor construction, Tho buildings hero wore, 
in fact, low, one-storiod structures, as is evident from tho old views 
of tho fort. This also agrees with tho supposition that they were 
inhabited by the writers, for we gather from the records 19 that thoir 
lodgings woro very damp and unhealthy. 

As regards the west curtain I have little to say. Its alignment 

was determined by Mr. Bayne. I have verified 
it by excavation at throe different spots X,, X s , 


The west curtain. 


X 3 . At X, near tho south-west bastion of the fort, the curtain wall is 
unusually thick and measures 6 ft. This is probably due to the same 
cause which led to the strengthening of the south curtain wall in this 
direction. 


13 I havo not boon able to traoo this wall wostwards from J for more than about 
40 ft. At this point tho remains became very confusing. 1 could only find a small 
wall 1 ft. 10 in. broad which mot tho thicker 3 ft. 3 in. wall on its northern face, 
and winch 1 traced wostwards up to tho west curtain. 

to So© a letter from tho Court of Directors, February lltb, 1736, para. 60, in 
Long’s Selections. 
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It now remains for me to speak of the east side of the fort. The 


The East Gate and 
the east side of the 
fort. 


central line of the east gate is 427 ft. from 
the corner of the north-east bastion, the posi¬ 
tion of which was fixed by Mr. Bayne in 1883. 


the gate measures internally 20 ft. from north 


to south and 36 ft. from east to west. The east face measures exter¬ 


nally 26 ft. 6 in. Its salient angles B W C\ B' (V 0 are angles of 120 
degrees. The walls are 4 ft. thick. The south wall of the gate O' 0% 
was pierced by a drain which was met at an angle by a second drain 
miming north-east. 

On each side of the east gate there ran a double row of arches 
A Z B Z , and i\D lt 0 2 Z> 2 , parallel to tho east curtain wall AB , CD. 
The space between the curtain wall and tho lino of arches next to it 
(t e. between AB and vlj7?, and between CD and C\ /),) was divided up 
by cross walls into chambers. The second row of arches A 2 l! z , 0% 7> a 
supported the verandah or piazza which extended on each side of tho 
gate before the ranges of chambers. 

As regards tho rooms to tho north of tho gato between the east 


The rooms north 
and south of tho gate. 


curtain and the line of arches A X B^ there is 
little to say. Wells’s plan shows that tho first 
cross wall occurred aftor the fifth arch. Tho 


arches thus cut off were left open to the verandah and formed the 
north court of guard. But tlio whole interest of these investigations 
centres in the topography of the range of rooms oil the other side of 
the gate where wore situated tho court of guard, the barracks, and the 
Black Hole spoken of by Orme and JIolwell. There is no doubt about 
the position of the curtain wall (CD) and the parallel lines of arches 
■within it C t 1) 2 ). They have been traced out from tho east 

gate right up to the north face of the General Post Office, The curtain 
wall CD is 3 ft. 9 in. thick. Tho foundatidu wall which carried the 


firtft line of arches O l D l is 2 ft. 9 in. thick, that which carries the 
second line of arches C 2 D 2 is 2 ft. 3 in. thick. Between the curtain 
wall and the wall 0 L D L is a distance of 14 ft. 30 in. and between tho 
curtain and C 2 D 2 a distance of 31 ft. 3 in. from inside to inside. The 
wall CgDg meets the wall D 3 I'7 3 at a distance of 162 ft. from tho centre 
of the east gate. So far the topography of this part of tho fort is per¬ 
fectly clear. 

There is, however, considerable difficulty in determining the posi- 


The oross walls 
south, of the gate. 


tions of the cross walls which sub-divided the 
space between CD and G i D l into rooms. Here, 
as 1 noticed before, W ells’s plan is quite inac¬ 


curate* It shortens the distance between the east gate and the south-east 


J. i. 16 
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bastion, and so vitiates its whole representation of this corner of the fort. 
In the case of the cross walls it is not epsy to check the errors of the 
plan by actual excavation, for we cannot always expect to find trace of 
the cross walls which may have been very slightly constructed. As a 
matter of fact only two cross walls have been actually discovered by ex¬ 
cavation. One of these dd lf was found by Mr. Bayne in 1883 and was 
again brought to light by me in 1891. This wall is 1 ft. 0 in. thick, and 
is 11-5 ft. G in. from the centre of the east gate. Mr. Bayne thought 
that this wall was the north wall of the Black Hole, I shall show that 
it is probably the south wall of the prison. The other cross wall (hb 
is a much more solid wall than the wall just described (dd^). It is 
2 ft. thick and is at a distance of 100 ft from the centre of the gate. 

The position of two other cross walls may he inferred in the follow¬ 
ing way. A little to tho south of cross wall bb l there was a subter¬ 
ranean chamber or vault b'b\c'c\ which attracted much notice when 
it was first discovered. Internally this vault measured JO ft. 3 in. ttorth 
and south, by 9 ft. 9 in. cast and west. It was 7 ft. 2 in. deep. Its 
walls were I ft. G in. thick and were covered with a hard coating of 
plaster. Tho floor over tho vault was carried across by four beams, 
the holes whoro tho ends of tho beams rested being clearly visible. 
Tho west wall of the vault (b\c\) was built against the foundation 
Avail of tho first lino of arches Tho north fneo of the north 

wall of tho vault Vb\ was 3 ft. 3 in. distant from the south face of 
tho cross wall bb x . Tho ini omul distance between tho east wall of 
tho vault (-?/«') and the curtain was 2 ft 3 in. In this part of the 
curtain wall (be) an iron grating was found, built up inside the brick 
work of the wall just, below the level of tho floor. It seems to have 
served no special purpose. Tho south wall of the vault c'c\ was 
coated with plaster on both sides. Its north face was plastered down 
to tho level of the floor of the vatilt. Its south face was plastered down 
to a foot below the level of the floor of the chambers along the cast cur¬ 
tain. This would seem to show that wall c’a\ was continued up above 
tho floor level so as to form a cross Avail cc L dividing up the space be¬ 
tween and dd L , and, I believe, that this was so because there must 
suroly have been a cross wall between bb L and dd lt and I do not see 
whore olso it could have been conveniently placed except above cc\ as cq. 
The north faco of this Avail will be distant 126 ft. from the centre of the 
oast gate. 

Tlioro is somewhat similar evidence for the existence of another 
cross wall aa 1 north of bb v Inside the curtain wall (at ab) there was 
built another wall aa\ 1 ft. 6 in. and 24 ft. long which was carried up 
to within a foot of the floor level of the range of chambers along the 
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east curtain. This wall and the north face of the wall bb t were plaster¬ 
ed to a depth of about 7 ft. below the floor level almost to the founda¬ 
tion of the walls. This seoms to show that there was another vault 
immediately north of the wall bh L> and that the wall a'a\ carried the 
flooring of the room above. As iho wall a'a\ is about 24 ft. long, I infer 
that this was the length of tho vault and also of the room abovo it and, 
I think, that at 24 ft. north of bb l there was another cross wall liko bb l 
which below the floor level served as the north wall of a vault and abovo 
tho floor level was a cross wall sub-dividing the space between the cur¬ 
tain and C l D l . 

In this way I have been able to prove by excavation the existence 
of four cross walls aa lt bb lt cc z , dd L . But this is not enough. It is still 
necessary to consider whether, as Wells’s plan implies, there were any 
other Avails bosides these four, and in particular whether there were any 
to tho south of dtl^ For the Black Hole was the southernmost of tho 
roonfs built along this part of the east curtain. Consequently its site 
must be immediately to the north of tho last cross wall, and its site is 
known if the position of the southernmost cross wall is known. 1 have 
accordingly tbacod out the wall (\D L , which contained the chambers 
built against this part of the cast curtain, to a point d\, 166 ft. from 
the centre of the oast gate, whore this containing wall stops. Beyond 
d* j there is only a small thin wall, built, I suppose, to contain a pave¬ 
ment. There could have been no cross Avails beyond d\, and 1 have 
found no trace of any betwoen d, and d\. It therefore follows that r/(7, 
is the southernmost cross Avail. 1 have also traced out the east verandah 
Avail 0 2 D 3 to Dg, 160 ft. from the centre of the east gate, where 
meets the wall /? 3 ZJ 3 which carried the third or innermost line of arches 
on the soutli side of the fort. Thus my excavations prove that (ld l is 
the southernmost cross wall, and that it occurred at about 20 ft-, north 
of the cud of the containing wall and also at about the same dis¬ 

tance north of the junction of the verandah Avail C ' 2 /> a Avitli the third 
line of arches on the south side H 3 7<7 3 . 

This also agreos on the Avholo with Wells’s plan which represents 

tho last cross Avail as occurring about 16 ft. 

O omparison of or 18 ft. north of tho end of tho containing 

^Ulte^exclavation 0 wal1 and of the lotion betAveen the east 

verandah wall and tho inner line of arches on 
the south side of the fort. Wells’s plan, however, docs not exactly agree 
with the results obtained by excavation as to distances, but this is ac¬ 
counted for by the fact that the length of the curtain Avail between the 
east gate and the south-east bastion is too short by about 12 feet. 
Whoever it Avas, who actually drew the plan, he did not discover his 
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mistake till be came to pat in the dotails of the rooms along the oast 
curtain south of the gate. Then, finding that there was not sufficient 
room to put those details in properly, ho crowded them in together, 
'i’his, I think, is clearly the case with the cross walls. The discrepancies 
between Wells’s plan and the results obtained by actual excavation may 
be exhibited as follows :— 

Wells’s plan shows walls at 43, 70, 95, 108, 122, 135 ft. "I from the centre of 

Excavation shown walls at 75, 100, 120, 146 ft. i the East gate. 

Looking at this comparative table, and remembering that Wells’s 
distances arc short of the true distances, wo easily discover which walls 
correspond. The first cross wall shown by excavation (an t ) corresponds 
to the second wall given in Wells’s plan. The second cross wall shown 
by oxcavation (bbf) corresponds to the third wall in Wells’s plan. The 
fourth cross wall shown by excavation (cr,) corresponds to the fifth Avail 
iu Wells’s plan ; and the last Avail in Wells’s plan corresponds to tho 
last wall shown by excavation. The two missing Avails not shown by 
oxcavation are tho first cross wall of Wells’s plan, Avliich Avas the south 
wall of tho barracks (a), and tho fourth wall of Wells’s plan which 
must have come between bb l and cr t . This Avail could not have been 
a very substantial one, as it must have been built over tho subterranean 
chamber b'bf c'c{. Tho room rr in Wells’s plan, which is the southern¬ 
most of tho scries of rooms built with in this part of the east curtain, 
and is, therefore, the Black Hole, corresponds with tlio space cc l dd v 
This is the site of tho Black Hole. As regards the staircase to ihe 
south-east bastion, I have unfortunately very little to say. This stair¬ 
case is mentioned by HoIaa'cII and is slioAvn by Wells iu his plan. It is 
a long staircase. Its head is put by Wells at about 8 ft. from the south 
face of tho southernmost cross wall, and its foot at a distance of about 50 
ft. I have not been able to find any trace of it by excavation, but I 
sec no reason for doubting its position to bo correctly marked by Wells. 

If I might be permitted to make a few conjectures 1 should arrange 

tho rooms along tho east curtain thus. Tho 
Arrangement of the wll()lo raT1 , r0 of 

rooms is contained bctAveen 

rooms alone the east ^ „ 

curtain. the south Avail of the east gate CC l 0% and the 

cross Avail dd^ and between the east curtain 
CD and the first lino of arches parallel in the curtain €{0^. The 
pillars of theso arches were about 8 ft. 9 in. distant from each other 
from centre to centre. West of them came a second parallel line of 
arches, 0 Z D% forming the piazza before the rooms. The first of the 
cross Avails dividing off the rooms occurred after the fourth arch in 
the first line of arches C L D L . Thus it would ho about 35 ft. distant 
from the wall C0 l 0%. These four arohes were left quite open to the 
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piazza west of them, and formed the court of guard south of the gate. 
Three arches further on was another cross wall acq. If this wall oc¬ 
curred exactly after the seventh of the first lino of arches C l D l and 
I am right in believing that these arches measured 8 ft. 9 in. from 
centre to centre, then the centre of the cross wall aa 1 would ho 61 ft. 

3 in. from the south face of the w r all CC l C z . If v r o rely on tho evidence 
of the excavations its north face was CO ft. 3 in. from tho south face of 
CC l C z . Tho next cross wall ll\ occurred after the tenth arch. As 
shown by the excavations its north faco was 86 ft. distant from tho 
south face of the w'all CC\ C s , or if wc reckon its distance according to tho 
arches, its centre will be 87 ft. G in. from CC l C 2 . I have argued that 
another cross wall c<j was 126 ft. distant from tho centre of tho 
cast gate, that is its north face is 112 ft. from tho soutli faco of C(\ 0 2 ; 
and if we reckon that this wall camo after the thirteenth arch its 
centre will bo 113 ft. 9 in. from GC X C % . The last cross wall <hl t is 131 
ft. €f in. from COj C z , or if wre reckon that it came after tho fifteenth 
arch its centre would be about 131 ft. 3 in. distant. Tho room ent off 
by tho walls cc ( , <ld lt is the Black Hole. It measured internally 18 ft. 
by 14 ft. 10 ifi. It was bounded on the cast by tho curtain, on the south 
by the w'all dd L , on the north by the wall rcj, and on tho west by tho 
fourteenth and fifteenth arches of the first lino of arches parallel to 
the oast curtain CjDp These two arches were bricked up and only a 
window w-as left in tho centre of each. Along tho east wall of tho Black 
Hole was a wooden platform about six feet broad and raised three or 
four feet from the ground, open underneath. It probably projected from 
the east wall as far as the door in the north w r all cc } . This door opened 
inwards. Tho tlireo rooms between the court of guard and tho Black 
Hole were the barracks. They were bounded on the east by tho curtain 
wall, along which ran a wooden platform similar to that in the Black Hole. 
Tho nine arches which bounded the barracks on the south, (i. c., the 
fifth to the thirteenth arches inclusive) were partially closed by a 
dwarf wall, or, as Holwcll calls it, a parapet wall. The rooms opened 
one into another and a door in the wall cc { led to tho Black Hole. South 
of the Black Hole there were no more rooms, tho remaining space being 
taken up by a straight staircase, fifty feet long, built against the east 
curtain wrall, leading to the south-east bastion. 

I believe that this arrangement of the rooms will satisfy all the 
requirements of Holwell’s narrative. The barracks according to him 
would have been a fairly comfortable place for 146 persons to spend tho 
night in. I moke the whole area of the barracks to bo 72 ft. by M ft. 
10 in. This gives 7 sq. ft. 45 sq. in. for each individual. Tho area of 
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Black Hole is 18 ft. by 14 ft. 10 in. This allows just 267 sq. ft. of area 
for 146 persons, or less than 2 sq. ft. each.* 0 

The result of all this fresh discussion is to place the site of the 

Black Hole prison immediately to the north of 

Difference between the site fixed for it by Mr. Bayno, so that Mr. 
these views and those t, . _ , . , ,, 

of Mr. Bayne. Bayne s conclusion was not so tar wrong. Mr. 

Bayne, however, arrived at his conclusion from 
two utterly false premises. His first premise was that the south-east 
corner of the fort was just like the north-east corner. This was com¬ 
pletely refuted by Mr. Munro in 1889 when he produced Wells’s plan of 
the fort. Mr. Bayne’s seeoud premise was, that the dimensions of the fort 
stated by Ormo in the text of his history and shown in the accompanying 
plan, were absolutely correct, and Mr. Bayno still held to this belief even 
though he discovered that 1 hero was an error somewhere in Orrnc’s plan 
when ho tried to superpose it upon Sinuns’s Survey of Calcutta. Tho 
oxeavatious which 1 have made prove that tho dimensions given by 0rmo 
are only approximately correct, accurate enough for the purposes of his 
history, hut not accurate enough for the purpose of settling minute 
poiuts of topography. Fortunately for Mr. Bayne, the errors of his two 
premises counteracted each other, and thus, when ho made an excavation 
in the passage north of the General Post Otliee, where he expected to 
find the Black llolo, lie actually did coino across one of its walls. But, 
like words, walls cannot be interpreted apart from their context. Mr, 
Bayne was prevented at the time from finding the right context, and he 
therefore failed to understand these walls; I have merely been more 
fortunate in my opportunities, and have been able to secure the right 


context. 

Only a few moro miscellaneous points as to the topography of the 

old fort remain to bo mentioned. Besides the 
points C0 ^ an0OUS two drains already spoken of, which I found by 

tho east gate, I also came across a pioce of 
another old surface drain running along tho west side of the verandah 
which oxtended before the chambers built inside tlie east curtain. This 
drain is 4 ft. wide at tlio top and 2 ft. at the bottom. Its eastern edge is 
5 ft. distant internally from the verandah wall 0 2 D 2 . There is also an 
old well about 50 ft. east of the oast wall of the Governor’s House in the 
fort, and 23 ft. south of its central line, which may have been part of 


SO Tlio only cross wall shown in Wells’s plan whioh I have not accounted for Is 
the wall between the rooms v and o. If what I have said as to the other eross walls 
is correct, this cross wall should come between bb t and ccj. It could not then have 
boen a substantial wall os it would have been built over the subterranean chamber 
b'b\ c'c'j. Could this wall have been meant for the wall b e b\ ? 
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the old building. The main walls of the buildings aro brick in lime, 
the minor walls aro brick in mud. The parade ground is paved with 
brick on edge over ono flatf covered with six inchos of coucretc. Its 
level was visiblo everywhere in section. If we l'eckun the level of the 
curb stone of the footpath iu Dalhousie Square as l(JO ft. then the level 
of the parade ground would be 98 07 ft., i. e., a little less than 2 ft. 
lower down. Tho level of the floors of the rooms varied. The level 
of the floor over the subterranean \ault was 99‘21- ft. At about the 
middle of the set of rooms built along the east curtain it was 
98-5 ft. 


A Specimen of the Padumawati.—By 
G. A. Cj Ril'RsoN, B.A., 1.0.S. 

The following is an attempt to give a correct text of a portion of 
the Padumawati, 1 or J’achnuvntl of Malik Muhammad of ,1 ay as in Oudh. 
He flourished under Slier Shah in flic year L 40 A. 1)., and numerous 
MSS. of his great poem are in existence. 

Tho value of the Padumawati consists chiefly in its age. Malik 
Muhammad is, I believe, the oldest vernacular poet of Hiiidfistiin of 
whom we have any uncontented remains, ('hand Har’dAI was much 
older, but the genuineness of his J’nthlruj Jlay’sa is denied by many 
corapetont scholars. Vidyapati Tliakur, who lived in the year 1400 
A. D. has only left us a few songs which hav,o conn* clown to us through 
fivo centuries of oral transmission, and which now cannot be iu tho 
form in which they wen* written. The preservation of the Padumawati 
is due mainly to the happy accident of Malik Muhammad’s religions 
reputation. Although profoundly affected by tho teaching of Koblr, 
and familiarly acquainted with Hindu lore, and with tho Hindu Yoga 
philosophy, he was from the first revered as a saint by his Muhntn* 
madan co-religionists. 

He wrote his poem in what was evidently the actual vernacular 
of his time, tinged slightly with an admixture,of a few Persian words 
«.nd idioms due to his Musalman predilections. It is also due to his 
religion that he originally wrote it in thd Persian character, and hence 


1 The himself invariably spells the word thus. 
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discarded all tjho favourite devices of pandits, who tried to make their 
..language correct by spelling (while they did not pronounce) vernacu¬ 
lar words in the Sanskrit fashion. He had no temptation to do this. 
The Persian character did not lend itself to any such false antiquarian- 
ism. He spoiled each word rigorously as it was pronounced, llis 
work is hence a valuable witness to the actual condition of the verna¬ 
cular language of Northern India in the 16th century. It is, so far as 
it goes, and with the exception of a few hints in Alberuni’s Indica, 
the only trustworthy witness which wo have. It is trustworthy, how¬ 
ever, only t-o a certain extent, for it often merely gives the consonantal 
frame work of the words, the vowels, as is usual in Persian MSS., being 
generally omitted. Fortunately, the vowels can generally be inserted 
correctly with the help of a few Devanagarl MSS. of the poem which 
arc in my possession. 

Besides its interest as a key to a philological puzzle, the Padnma- 
wati also deserves notice for its contents. Tn itself it is a fine political 
work, and one of the few original ones, not dealing with either llama 
or Krishna, with which J am acquainted in any Indian language. It 
is also remarkable for the vein of tolerance which runs through it,—a 
tolerance in every way worthy of Kahir or of Tul’sj Das. The story of 
the poem has boon a favourite one with eastern authors. Husain 
Ghaznawl wrote a Persian poem on the subject, entitled Qi.ssae Padma- 
wat. Rni (ifd)ind Muesli] in 1652 A. D. wrote a version in Persian 
prose, called (after the chronogram of its date) Tulifatu'l-Kulub. Again 
Mir Ziyan’d-dln ‘Ibrnt, and Ghulfim ‘All ‘lshrat wrote a joint version in 
IJrdu verso in 17^6 A. D. Malik Muhammad’s poem was written in 
1540 A. I). 

Concerning the author little is known. He tells us himself that 
ho was the disciple of Sayyad Muhlu’d-din. He studied Sanskrit 
Prosody and lllietoric from Hindu Pandits at Jayas. He belonged to 
the Chistiya Nizamiya , that is to say, he was the eleventh disciple in 
descent from the well-known Niziimu’d-dln, who died in 1325 A. D. 
MnlnuM-dln’s teacher was Shaikh Burhan, who resided at Kalpl in 
BundC'Pkhand, and who is said to have died at the age of a hundred 
years in A. D. 1562-63. The poet was patronized by Sher Shah. 

The ordy other fact which we know for certain is that he was blind 
of one eye. I have collected tho following traditions about him. One 
of Sher Shah’s allies was Jagat DSv, (enthroned 1527 A. D.: died 
1573 A. D.), Maharaj of Ghazlpur and Bhoj’pur. He was present at 
the battle of Bagh’sar (Buxar) in which Sher Shah defeated HuinSyun. 
Malik Muhammad is said to have attended his court. Two of MaJifr 
Muhammad’s four friends, whom he mentions in his poem (22) were 
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also patronised by Jagat DSv. Tkeso were Yusaf Malik and Salflno 
Sixjgh (whom Malik Muhammad calls MiyS as if he was a Mugalman). 
It is said that another attendant at Jagat DGv’s eonrt was a KatthaJe , 
named Gandharv Raj, who was skilled in tho art of singing. Malik 
Muliammad was greatly attached to him and gavo him his blessing, 
prophesying that skill in song would always remain in his family, ami, 
at the same time, begging him to take, as a sign of affection, his title 
of Malik. Ever since, Gandharv Raj’s descendants have called them¬ 
selves Malik, and members of the family still live in Taluka Raipurti and 
at Hahll in Baliya District, and are renowned singers. 

It is said that tho Raja of Auiethi was childless, hut was granted 
a son, in consequence of the prayers of Malik Muhammad. When tho 
poet died, he was buried at Amethi, and his tomb'is still shown, 
and worshipped by believers. Malik Muhammad’s two friends, Malik 
Yusaf and Salone, died in what is now tho district of Gorakli’pnr, from 
a suffeit of mangoes. Malik Muhammad was with them at tho time, 
and himself narrowly escaped. The mangoes aro said to have been 
infested by poisonous insects. 

Tho text*of tho Padumawati, being in the (both Hindi language, 
and written in the Persian character, is very difficult both to road and 
to understand. It has boon frequently transliterated into the Nagaii 
character, but the transcriptions, whether MS. or printed, are full of 
mistakes, generally guesses to make the meaning clear. The best trans¬ 
literated edition is that by Paiidit Ram Jasan of Damiras; but oven 
in his caso (putting instances of sanskritization out of sight) hardly 
a line is correct. There aro several printed editions in the Persian 
character, but they too are all ineoiTeet. I have been for tuna to enough 
to become possessed of several old MSS. of the poem in tho Persian 
character, and by diligent comparison I have endeavoured to reproduce, 
in tho Nagaii character, the actual words written by the poet. A glance 
at the critical notes will show the labour involved in tho task. I have 
also endeavoured to give a tentative translation of text as I wont along. 

To the text, I append an analysis of the whole poem, which may 
prove interesting. It must, however, be understood that I do not 
guarantee its entire correctness. There are many passages which I do not 
yet understand, and which await further examination. 1 hope, in process 
of time, to publish, jointly with MahamahiJpadhyaya Pandit Sudhakara 
DvivGdl, F.A.TL, a complete and satisfactory edition of the whole poem. 
Of that edition, the present specimens may he taken as a provisional 
sample, and I ahall be most grateful for any suggestions which reach me 
in time to improve the larger work. 

J* i. 17 
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For tlio purposes of these specimens, I have used the following 
MSS. 

A. MSS. in Persian character (marked collectively as P). 

(1) India Office Library, Pers. Cat. 1018. Dated 1107 Hij. 

=1095 A. 13. (la). 

(2) Ditto No. 1075, Vowel marks freely used. Cor¬ 
rectly written. Dated 1 LOO Hij. = 1007 A. (3. (Ib). 

(3) Ditto No. 18L0. Vowel points inserted in red ink 

by a later baud. Dated 1114 Hij. =1702 A. I). (To). 

(4) India Office Library, Urdu Catalogue, No. 3130. Few 

vowel points. In two different handwritings. No date, 

(W)- 

All these Persian MSS. arc very fairly correct. I have taken Ib. 
as the basis throughout. 

B. MSS. in the Deva Nagarl character (marked collectively as N). 

(1) India Office Library, Sanskrit Catalogue, No. 2471. A 

magnificent copy, profusely illustrated. Written by 
Tluina Kayath of Mirzfipur. No date. Spelling highly 
Sanskritiz.ed (Is). 

I most hero express my thanks to Dr. Host, and the authorities of 
the India Office Library, for the loan of the abovo MSS. 

(2) A well written copy kindly lent me by Kaviriij Syiimal 

Das, belonging to the library of the Maharfij of Udai¬ 
pur. Spelling not so Sanskritizcd. Dated Sambat 
1895=1838 A. D. (U). 

C. MS. in the Kaithl character. 

(I) A clearly written copy. With very irregular spoiling: and 
many important variations in tlio readings. Written 
in Sambat 1812 = 1755 A. D. (K). 

In editing tlio text 1 have adopted the following principles as 
regards spelling. Prakrit words are .spelt as in the Persian copies. 
When the Persian copies give vowels, tlioso vowels are adopted. When 
no vowels are given, 1 have used my judgment in adopting tho vowels 
given in tho Devanfigari and Kaithl copies. 

On tho other hand, for precisely similar reasons, I have generally 
adopted the spelling of Arabic and Persian words which is best vouched 
for by tlio Devanagarl and Kaithl copies. Such words are phonetically 
spelt in that alphabet, 

., U and K uniformly write ^ as K I have not followed them in 
this. .When, U, W it frequently does, gives a short u as the final vowel 
of a Prakrtt substantive, I have generally adopte4.it, unless the use of 
the vowel is contradicted by the Persian copies. 
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The termination nh, is capable of being read as equivalent to 
either the plural oblique termination or to the singular oblique 
termination f^f or Unless the context showed' that is required, 
I have transliterated it ff. Even in the best Persian MSS. the nasal 
is inserted so capriciously, that it is at least doubtful whether it should 
be used in the singular, and I have accordingly followed the best 
Devanagarl MSS., in omitting it, in this case, throughout. 

The metre of the poem consists of stan/as of seven canpdh fol¬ 
lowed by a ddhd. Tn the latter, a mdtra is frequently omitted in the 
first half. In the canpdh, accent is frequently used instead of quantity, 
a short accented syllable being treated as a long one, especially at the 
end of a line. Malik Muhammad wrote long before Kr^av Dus laid 
down the canons of Hindi metre. Such accented short syllables I have 
marked, in transliteration with an acute accent, thus ,—wrainure (II, :i). 

I regret that the scheme of transliteration into the Roman character 
is not that usually adopted in this Journal. For various reasons, which 
it is not necessary to give Imre, I have been compelled to adhere more 
closely to that used in the Bihari Dictionary by Dr. Hocrnlo and myself. 

SCHEME OP TRANSLITERATION ADOPTED IN Til'S PAPER:— 

^ a, V a, X i, t ') ^ «> « «, Jf e, XU, aft o, o. * -, thus <*> 
ait B, f 7, i{ ?, and so on. ~ in. 

The following vowels occur only in a few Sanskrit words, sg ri, 
^ City an. In Tadbhava words ^ and ah’ do not occur, is trans¬ 
literated ai and an. In Nagarl MSS. when and occur they arc 
plainly stenographic signs for ^ and This is frequently shown by 

the metre. There is no danger of confusing KK, and *, for 
thoy appear in distinct classes of words, anc, aj^ar, arc always in Tadbhava 
words, or in corrupted Tatsama words, ^ and, sft occur only in words 
lifted bodily from Sanskrit:— 

gf A, ^ A7t, JI g, a gh, V rj. 

^1 c, g c/t, j j jit) ^ a. 

IK ? I dh, K n. 

If t, H th, X d, tf dh , ar n. 

X p,m ph, Wl>,K hh, H m. 

*1 y, K r, H l, * w, (or in Sanskrit words v). 

X ft ^ 8 t h. 

H only occurs in Persian words, representing*thc Persian ^ or in 
pure Sanskrit words. In the former ease it is transliterated sh, and in 
the latter by p. 

Arabic and Firepan letters* 

& Si t &i W?* h ) *» J zh, h &k<f, * 
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■*» 

to waft m n \ ii 

^hiti 

'raKW vfe wer i ojt ferw fhj w*t*i dwra? 11 

viw efrfa wtwtoi wHfe wfe'rrawwfe*rni;ii 
^N?fa wifwfe 'raw ww wIwt I wWfe wswi; *‘w wtwt a 
wHfw *ra#l 'raw i w*w *itw w<swrw i 

’it’ffw W?r It? WWWWT I WWW WW^W W W¥T H 

VJ 

iHfa few fefwwT wfe TT^t I €Hfe wwrw WTT g w nffl i 
€Hgfa fte W^T WT^f I ^Hlfe 3 lw fN wf% wiwf II 

Ps J 

<TWT 

wW wwt wrw wit arc; wtw w wnfe i 
wfwwr wfe on: wt€ vwt wpjwrfe 11 t 11 

Critical notes. 

1. 2. Kinhcsi, so apparently Ib, which soems to vocalize the final Tbo 
wonl may, howovor, l>o ulso road kinhisa for khthesa. Tlio other copioB in tho 
Persian character simply have ^pgXxf, which may bo road eithor kinhcsi, kinhasi, or 
kinhasa. Is and K liavo kinhcfi for kinhcsi . U lias kinhasa. Throughout tho poom 
a short e is inserted to form the past tense. Thus, dekhnsi, he soos, dekhesi, ho saw. 
Ia tin ha hi pritikabildsd, Ibe parabat a kabilusft, Id parabola kail it an, Is leln pritika 
liltisti, U I Hit parabata ka biltistt. In tho Persian character co^j and OJ^j and 
j~lUr und jMilLi" uvo easily confused. In each caso it is a question of a dot. There 
can bo no doubt about tho form kabildsii for kaildsii being right. The word is of fre¬ 
quent occurrence in the poem, and is invariably spelt thus in tho host MSS. It is a 
curious corruption, and has puzzled all copyists with Sanskrit predilections. 3. 
Jb Inin patuana agini, K utjni -patina, Is bahutai, UK bah ate, P give no cluo. 4. Ia 
at eat dr ft. 

C. Ia kinhcsi sapata d/pa Irahatnandd 
lb „ „ loga „ 

Ic „ sat a sttratja „ 

Id „ (illogiblo) ? seta pf-ta mahi bhandd 
Is kinhcsi sat a sata brahamandd (sic) 

U kinhasa sdta sarnga „ 

K kinhcsi „ d/pa „ 

Two printed oditions follow Ia, except having mahi instoad of dipa. Ia is 
adopted as making tho beat seuso. 6. Ib duniara, U dinakara, K dunid. Printed 
editions dinesa. 7. it, kinhesi sita ghdma. 8. Id kinhasi saba am. las dusarahi, 
U dusarahu. 9. Ia id kara ndu, K karatd kai ndit lei, la kathd kahail, Id Ib 
arigdhu, printed oditions and K uragdhu. 

Translation. ^ 

(I). I bear in mind tliat one and only primal Maker, who gave 
life and made the world. First made Ho manifest , the Light, then 
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made He (for the Light) the mighty mountain Kailasa. 1 * * He mnde the 
fire, the air, the water, and the dust. He made forms* of varied lmo. 
He made the Earth, and Heaven, and Hell; and he made incarnations in 
many persons.* He made the mundane egg 4 * with its seven 6 regions. 
He made the universo with its fourteen* worlds. Ho made the sun for 
the day, and the moon for the night; He made the asterisms and the 
systems of the stars. He made coolness, sunshine and shade ; He mado 
the clouds and lightning (that ahideth) in thorn. 

All things are so mado by Him, that naught is worthy to he com¬ 
pared with Him. First take I His name, and then in deop thought do I 
begin 7 my story. 

SfV n ^ I X fafafc JTVTTT H 

vHrfo wft w VF ?tt i srjit ton a 

fta ^Tf?r wf% i warn* sm a 

* i wit wdn 

i <ifar <s^fi r 

n*r %?r wm i ^ ftamr r 

l By ‘Light,’ tho poet refers to Mahndeva, who dwells in Knihisa Indian 
Mn?alm«ns frequently consider Adam, tho brut man, as the same as Mahiideva. 
The fact that the poet expressly says that Kailusa was mado ‘ for ’ tho Light, shows 
that ho cannot be referring to light, the first of created things. 

* An Urdu gloss, translates uriiha by (JmAj, design, stamp, drawing. I have 

noted it also in 48, 4; 606, 6 , a»a mdrata l-d dai uriihi, and in 510, 8, hhal vrehn 
pulmpa sola ndmd . In the socond tho Urdu translation gives ftI1 d th,i 

latter, the whole line is translated ^ 

,f p*J>- The word is still used in Oudh and Bihar by women, in the sense of 
racand. It is derived from the Skr. uVehha. 

8 Apparently, incarnations in many castes. Alluding to tho doctrine that incar¬ 
nations have occurred in all religions in many parts of the world. Or it may only 
refer to the various nvatdrs of Vi?nu. 

* I. e., the universe, alluding to the well known tradition detailed in Mann. 

8 Jamba, Plak?a or Gomedaka, Qolmall, Ku<?a, Kranfica, <?iika, and Pu^kara. 

* There are seven worlds (loka) above, viz., Bhur-loka, Bbuvar-1., Svnr*l., 

Mahar-1., Janar-1., Tapar-1., and Satya-1. or Brahma*l., and seven below, viz., A-tala, 
Vi-tala, Sn-tala, Basu-tala, Tala-tala, Maha-tala, and Patala. According to Musal- 
rnans, there are seven regions ( ) above (these aro heavens), and seven below 

(earth$), 

7 Two Urdu glosses translate augdhi by a meaning for which I can find 

no other authority. It means literally to plunge into water, hence,to be immersed 
in anything, to have the mind fully ocoupied. v 
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<t« frfa* wwar etc* Eitfr 

*rpt Ehrft* twt tot to ft*r ** r ♦ a 

<S v* * 

2. 1. Sdta-u, bo lb, la U K have bxhna (U reverses the order of the two hemis* 
tichs), Is Mira, Ic mto with luhna as a v. 1. on margin. Id snta (also Earn Jasan), IoP 
bawara ; (Sanskrit for evidently puzzled the Nagari tran* 

Bcribers. Is has khan (fa khnndn, U k7nha.ua parabnta mcru a para. Tho P copies aro 
undocided between kliikliinda and khikhinda. Tho former is probably the correct 
reading. 2. K macha. 3. U irahu blidir, K jehi bhdlr, niramale. B. U rdhai, 
cdhai , N udai. 7. U phnhi au, id K ankhadha. 8. In gagana an turicha, Ic gagana 
antarikha, lb khtthha, U lagai, riikhai, K nirnikhi, karata tehi subhai kivha chana eka. 
las havo ohi, Ibod U wahi. 

2. Ho xnado tho soven 1 shorcloss oceans, &c., and He made tho 
mountains of Hern and Kukhanda. 8 Rivers made lie and streams and 
waterfalls; crocodiles and fish made Ho of many kinds. Ho made the 
oyster shell, and the pearl which filleth it, Ho made many flawless gems. 
Forests made He and roots 3 ; tall trees made He, palmyras and date 
palms Ho made the wild animals 4 which dwell in tho forest; lie made 
the fowl which fly whore they will. He made colours, white and black ; 
He made sleep, and hunger, and rest. He made the betel-leaf and 
flowers, and the pleasures of taste ; many medicines made lie and many 
sicknesses. 

He mado tliem in less than the twinkling of an eye ; all made Ho 
in a single instant, lie fixed the Heavens in space without a pillar and 
without a prop. 

^ n htto wit i to wifii *it h 

Nf Nl J 

TI3TT *T3T | SIT ST®! Q 

TOW! flTT^ I aifT ^ It 

sts anew €f% I sisrc; *r R 

faro w sw tot i st* * sftt ttt I 

iHfo to vt* Net to tt 

sft* fawif* EftC I *<rf»T fwrf* TO S#! ■ 

1 These encircle the seven regions (dvlpas) mentioned in I, 6. Their names, 
are Lnvana, Iksn, Suru, Ghrita, Dadhi, Dugtlha, Jala. The author, in stanza 141 gives 
a different enumeration, riz., Kb fir a, Khira, Dadhi,'Jala, Sura, Udadhi, Kilakila. 

8 Mern is tho well-known mountain. It represents the northern hemisphere 
or pole, and is the abode of the Gods. Kukhanda » Kurneru, the southern hemisphere 
or pole, tho region of the daityas or demons. The poet has mixed this up with 
Kishkindha, also to tlm south of Oude, and has confounded the two names. 

8 Jari ia a root used for medicine, and muri is a root used for food. 

4 Stiuja is any animal used for food. 
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«SWfa ftrofif* Stitfoita; jfWci 

wrrfti wf sfir 

8. The order of these Bets of caupdis is different in different copies. The 
above is tho order of lab U K, led begin 4, 8, and then gd on as above. Is begins 
15, 16, and then 3, 4, Ac., like la. 1. led dihcai badal ; lac tehi pdr, Id tchi khdi, 
la tinha jdi. 2. Ib bahu mrjii, Tc lehi sdjd. 3. Iao U K bil/iAu, IJ K kou for hoi. 
4. lacs U jehi hot. 5. Id transposes 11. 5 and 6. Is jht mdii aukha, IJ jiijana Amid 
tinha, K jhca sadd soba, U kou. 6. id U koti, Is bahu dandfr, Id dhamhi, 1) K 
anandfi, danda. 7. U koit, la uti ghdiri, Id K puni yhi'nri, Is mya gharri, U jit gltanh 
8. U kou for koi. 9. Iaed char alii, Is tinha chara, K bahuri khiha saba. 

3. Ho made mao, and gave him dominion ; Ho made grain for 
his food. Ho made the king who taketh pleasure in his kingdom, 
He made elephants and horses for his array. Ho made for him many 
delights. Some made Ho lords, and others slaves. Wealth made Ho 
from which comoth pride ; He made longings which none can satisfy. 
Ho made life which all men ever desire; lie made death, from which 
nono can escape. Happiness made Ho and myriads of joys ; sorrow 
made He, and care and doubt.' Some mado Ho poor and others rich. 
Ho made frequent prosperity and adversity. 

Some made He weak, and others strong. From ashes mado Ho 
all, and again turned Ho all to ashes. 

ii ’ffjpc airerft t*rr i xjfNcfti ** <$arr n 

*nai ft* toi i af* **r n 

f**T arf% <nt I *Kftr ft* fafamt n 
** fa a;* w #ftr 

hv ** i fafo m$x tff* ** nMt n 

ft i X's* *far aitft i 

ti*h w ttfarr i fan ^fri | 

I *** wt* «ioi *q*rft» | 

wfir ft** sf^ ** *** ^maiT HTftr II 8 || 

4. 1. Icds bhlwaei-ni, U bhimaaainiyd. 2. P mukha, which spoils the metre. 
3. Id makes this line the sixth, Is umiya, Ibd jiuna jehi, Ic jinna jchi, lbd tchi, 
lads U K pad, khde. 4. K karui nimijd phari. 6. K Idwai jo inilUu, led K bhawaru 
pataga, Is bhawara ndga. 0. Ia K indura, led doubtful, lbs U clearly ■wndura, Iaed 
rahahi. 7. So Iaed K, lbs khihaei rdkasa dewa daetd, kinha&i bhukaaa bhula paretd , 
IJ similar except . , . dewa dayunta, . . . bhuta parantd. 9. led K dihiaa, Ib U 
aabaht. 

1 Two Urdu glosses translate danda by pZ, grief, but the dictionary moaning 
of the iford is enmity (dxvandwa). Here it means opposition ef ideas, doubt. 
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4. He made agallochum, musk, and the scented khas grass; He 
made the camphors,— bhimaseni 1 and cena. 2 He made the snake in 
whose month dwclleth poison ; He made the snake-charm which carrieth 
off the bite. He made ambrosia, which giveth eternal life to him who 
gelteth it; He mado poison, which is death to him who eateth it. He 
made the so gar cane filled with sweet juice ; Ho made the acrid creeper 
with its manifold fruit. Ho mado the honey which the bee stores in 
its homo; He mado tho humble bee, the birds and winged cx’eatui-es. He 
made tho fox, the rat and the ant; Ho made many creatures which dig 
tho earth and dwell therein. He made demons, goblins and ghosts ; He 
made ghouls and Devas and Daityas . 

Ho mado eighteen thousand creations of varied kinds. To all he 
gave a means of cxistuuce, and with every decoration did he dock 
them. 

n vrqfa irf% * wr* i Wit i it > 

arrow wra wfwr vs wtwt i ww varfw TTfw fww qfer n 

Vf J 

wr qrf* fwfi? vjtHPT i fain; ifrt; fawrx writ ti 
qwft qww w fawn; qflti qnw wjw vrfir vrin 

wfa vwfa im wffir vnt i wwf% farwro* vs *r writ i 

4 <J 

HT WT nf wit Vpsri fawWT | WW 91 wwfa WW faJWWT It 

wwfa vre *ti ifx ii *rf<jT i i wr* vw fairer ii 

ii qirsrfl fw wwr wwf fro ww *1** i 

wjww uft umw hi wt ww wr mi flv ii * n 

6. 1. las U old, K dhanaita hni jehi ke san°; Is U ka; P have ka ; lad 

ttabai, J no hi ghafai. 3. K mhhanha, U kou. 4. Is putB verse 4 after verse 

6, IT paragafi gupati. 5. Ib khawdwai, U dpuni Jehaf , K apnna khul, P might also 
bo road thus. 6. K uliat, lads so khd i°, Ic sabahi bhuguti del au jiana ; Is K 
nabob i del, V naba kahd dehi. 7. la sabalii *o tu kari herai am 1 olii na kdhu, &o. 
Is hart s&ad, ohi, U sabni, tu kara, n3.au, ohi na kdhu, ki dei, K mbhai ana tu kari hart 
pherl i ohi nahi asa ahai kehu kerl || 8. Iao ghafata, U K ghajai, U ubhai, tasi. 9. 
Id jo data, U K deni, K sabha tu kara. 

5. He indeod is a master of wealth, to whom belongeth the uni¬ 
verse ; to all He giveth continually, yet his storehouse minisheth not. 
To every creature in the world, from the elephant even to the ant, doth 
He day and night give its share of nourishment. His eye is upon all: 
none is forgotten, whether foe or friend; nor bird nor grasshopper, nor 

aught whether manifest or hidden is forgotten. He deviseth food and 

« 

l The Bht manen a-karpdra of Sanskrit, 

* The Gina-karjpura of Sanskrit. 
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nourishment of many kinds. All doth He feed, yet eatoth not himself. 
His moat and His drink is this—that to all He givefch nourishment 
and life. All have hope in him at every breath, nor hath He ever 
(turned) tho hope of any to despair. 

iEon after soon doth He ghe, yet never minisheth (his store). 
Tea, so doth Ho this with both hands, that whatever hath been given 
in this world, hath all been given by Him. 

i WTfte vtr mwv w ttutt i mm xm arfv vrmi a 

v?cr ^ tt*t *t$ i mw «if% wa: ttmt w ftr a 
v*tt MWMfr fwwwTfv ww i vter vnffr *rt wfwfr m 11 
»?*w anf% ta vw vta > vt«fv vti; ufor u 

vl ^ 

wsrvfw fw mx; mfx wit i fwwfv tot wx wit n 

Wfa Wfa WIlfiT MTTT I VTW MW MITT II 

* WT «fT W ®nMT 1 VTT Mtr MM fw M X)t « 

H w MlfMT W %fwx MIW MW *rf% I 
3W MTSTT w mTutt MTTTT II t H 

6. 1. Id adukn btnanuu s« u/ja , K // h unath kamta jiht cht/ja 2. lbnl k/na/, 
da /, lacs K jeht, tehi Ibecl mhata, Is thatialu mhata vathatuiln, U nichuh n/a, K 
chat)a vnhatia mchatnhi, K doxa/a hot, na xnudiuu 4 Is ihkha, U K thllnt , I* 
gi\o no clue, a tlmd puson singular set ms roqumd hy the B< use, Is Im/tt, j n/a, Is 
c/fluln, lb kaiaht, D s ajm/n 6 Iue K tuna, tnnahi, U it dim/, Imhin hajuia kt dihi 
badhat, K ten i u, *a)dtn (i. ki/hit l lift! ha hlukha didhi, I.t link ha (i*) ha hut a, U 
dukha bhttra, K. lhauna bl/kha iluk fa bh////t 7. Ibs K kn/ui m> jo maun cmhi ua ha/, 
Id hunn ho jo inuno ctiiht Inn K kann aijaohi maun ho/ 8. 17 ant In in (vvJiiolt 

makes the metro right), las U f/hi, K hhi 0 U am bhftj/u, K tdu hi,ft 

6. Let me tell of Him as that great primal king, who from tho 
beginning to the end of things is woithy ol Iiir mle. K\ei and tor 
ever doth He rule, and whom He willeth, rule to him He givitli. 
Makingumluellaless him who hath the umbrella ol royalty, llegiuth 
it unto him who is without it, no oilier is tin re who is equal unto Him. 
Tho people all look as He uptuinelh the mountains, and maketh the unt 
(that crawleth from beneath them) equal unto the elephant. Adamant 
Ho maketh liko straw' and scatterotli it, and again He maketh straw like 
adamant, and giveth it honour. To one Ho giveth the fo^l of enjoyment 
and all happiness, another striketh He with sorrow and a home (sup 
ported by) alms. Ho one understandeth what lie hath«done, foi He 
doeth tfaa^ which is beyond tho power of mind and thought. 

All rise is non-existebt 1 Hr alone is ever the wmic, w'hoso » ondioup 

1 Urdu glo*»> Udusiont. 


X i. 18 
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creations arc such as those. He createth one and destroyeth him, and, 
if he ■will, he formeth him again. 

^ n to* hvt hwtw qt htwi i m qw qi «pr wtwi q 
tow ng* qf to fqquft 1 hW hW wfq qnft R 
ht wftfq q* w f*mi w htht i hi wftff f«q h hU qm-unrT n 

WIHT H HTW H HtT qfrfq HR! I HR qq HI VK fTORI R 
hr: qq hW hr? qrfir qrrt i q* h hH hw «n: Hit R 
*q qfw* w qjq ht v\i i gfn qt vsk qn; nfq qftt R 
qqq nit hH q*t im w t ffw ^ qift to ht v<i n 

II wft ?T HRT qt €t*?fq to nit tot €H i 
qTHRHTt h qilt qqf? fare ft*? i«n 

7. 1. Id reverses tho order of II. 1 and 2. U barman so, lb *aba ohi sail waha 
suba mabii barn hi, K oh a tuba to saba mi} icahn baratd, Is haa saw. 2. la K jo saraba 
U parnyuti gupnti, la cinha na chihata, Td cinha 'na cinlw. 8. Ia na ohi saga., Id ua 
kni saghdtd, U na knit saghdtd. 4. Ic na koi wahi jdnii, Is na waha koi jana U na 
low vr junu, K u ki tint jdnii. 5. las reverse order of 11. 5 and 0, K waha saba, lb 
wuhn no, kin ha, Is aha kinha, K unha na kin ha. 6. la hutd so pahilahi so hai sot, Is 
an hai aba sot, K hutd pahilahi aba hai sot, Tc so puni rahai rahai na va koi, U so puni , 
K rahai ruhthi no hi koi. 7. Ja aura jo lioht, U aura kahai so, K aura je rahai se bif, 
In vianihi kai, K mttrai kari. 8. U jo wai r it ha si Unhurt, K jo alia cdha so kin hast, 
Tnk knraln, U karahi ju cdhahi kinha. 9. U na kdii, Ic U sabai cdhi, K sabhai, 
cahuhi, U jiya. 

7. Invisible, formless and ontollablo is that Creator; He is one 
with 1 all, and all arc? one in Him. Whether manifest or hidden, He 
is all pervading. Tho righteous recognize Him, but not tho sinful. 
He hath no son nor father nor mother, no family hath He, and no rela¬ 
tions. Ho hath begotten none, nor is Ho begotten of any, but all croated 
beings proeeod from Him. All things, as many as exist, He made; nor 
was Ho made by any one. He was at the beginning, and He is now; 
He alone remainoth existent and no ono else. All else that are, are 
mad and blind, for after but two or four days they do their work and 
die. 

Whato’cr He willed that lie did, He doeth that He willeth to do. 
No one is the# to prevent Him, and, by his mere will, He gave life to 
all. 

i The Urdu*gloss translates baratd by litaayi “near,” but I know of no 
authority for this meaning. Baratd means ba(d hud, twisted as a rope is twisted, 
henco involved in, closely connected with. Compare Bihdri Sat’sai, 59, difha barata 
bad hi afavi, twisting thoir (mutual) glances into a rope, they bind it from balcony to 
balcony. 
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pftf ftft irc» firermi are ^nr *refw aarrwi 
wtf ar ftren: tfMf» arc srreY ar arcr irert" n 
^ aif% e ar aw fare fm i tre areY at alarial at rt«T« 

st 

aaa arfa ar aa aa *»n i faa ai'ff aaa! aa aa? n 
aaa arfa m aa are t*n araa atfa aja anr fa^ai i 
*rnfft atfa % a<ri i *n aftftr aa atr w?in 

p> 

aiafrfaaiaaalfa ^aatii wt tar ft*r faansr aia h 

st J 

<t H ar aar faan a taai aaa aai aft aft i 

*s 

ft%aa are ara ^aai are igft 11 e n 

• 

8. 1. Id chthrt jo, K cPtahu, lb pH ran a Is git'nid, bnklnhui, 2. tods jin niihi, 

K jiu v/ihi or jia mild, la Jcara nuiii j mi tabu hi kariiht , Is karai nawdi, U kora hi srirmif, 
K karat saharui (?). 3. la reverses tlio order of II. 3 ami 4, lb jo duldtra xo (fold. 
Id ju (fuh'nvahi (fold. 4. Ic reverses the ordor of H. 4 ami 5, ts has niinti, yund , la U m 
hitju nuhi, lit hiyd ntrlii pai yima mba guild, U yuinnu. 5, To II K hhSli so jdi, 
6. Ib nit koi ahi tm ahi kr rupd, Io oin. this lino, lau oni, hoi, U nd kou hat ohi, K 
nakiii hoi hai ol\\a mi kiihd am rdpa and pa, Id mi ohi kS am Inina avftpd , Is na 
o ha hahu 'am taim sardpd, U nd kon usa taisu t.nvpd, K na a ha kdhv ana rdp a avdpd : 
possibly la fits in best with tlio rest of the p;i usage. 7. K na binu ohi 1 h8.it, Io 
rvpa rekha naht, K ui ray ana nS.fi. 8. Ic K vd hai mild na bichard, tj nd hai mild 
na waihard. 9. U undid murakhi kaha dih'i, Ibd mitrakhahu 

8. In this manner know ye Him, and meditate upon Him, for ho is 
the tale written in the holy book. 1 The Lord hath no lifo, and yet He 
liveth, He hath no hands, and yet lie maketli all tilings. He hath no 
tongue, yet He telleth everything. He hath no bodily form, yet that 
which Ho shaketh, is shaken. Kars hath lie not, yet heareth lie all 
tilings ; Heart hath He not, yet The Wise One discrimiuatotli all things. 
He hath no eyes, yet all things doth Ho sec ; How can anyone discern 
as He doth ? No one hath a form like unto His; nor, like Him, is any 
one so incomparable. He hath no abiding place, yet Ho is not without 
an abiding placo. His form is without Haw, and Ilis name is spotless. 

He is not indiscrete, nor is He discrete, yet so cloth lie dwell 
(within ms), and fill us (with himself). To those who can see, He is 
near, but is far from the foolish blind. 

sft I aft ftrefa i *t ** n mrei wfarr n 

* Ctrefa twi ire i tftefa ^ ft w; « 

I Urdu gloss for purdna, the Quran. This is quite possible. It will be 

seen that Mullik Mohammad frequently uses Hindu words as Musalman technical 
terms. K, Cl. ceU, HO, 4. 
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tftwfo war twi; wtr ww i fMrfa mwm vre mi 

#Nfa mz wtfw wfw anwf i ftwfw wt-tww tt wr? i 

fHrfo mm w»rc wwttY i tt «fr mm wfw wiT*f i 

'j 

wfaw 5 rt»? win m i f*?wr m ww ww i 

vi & <n 

wr wt* m wtwt ttwt i wr wi mi ^w ttwi a 

ft ii mm m n^r win ix ftiTt ntnt twt ftrWw i 

wr wr «t* ai’Rit 4 ' winr wt ii n« mi fnnii < tt 

0. 1. Ic puui jo rfnihcxi nil on a am/ilt/, la twbalii jo dtnhrsi, U thnhasi, Kjttndhi. 
Throughout, Is K have dtnhnxi mid U dhihusa, of. L. 2, » 2. T« bihftxi, U bihaxF, 
K dona no bihaxi mitkha jSg/t, lab logit for jogi>. 4. Inc 11 jrhi niahtl, U tibi mihS 
[<• rovoraoH tho order of 11. 4 mid 5. 5. Jnds xdi jiina jchi tltvhcsi i\ithi, K *6 }>ai 

a janai jchi ttdht. 6. Id jdiia ho, In jiina hoi, K jobana mamma up jailai 

vmijhii Ja mild wo hi turn nit pa tjhutllia, Ic t-abn tlhotfha, K cahai no lurunapd ctihai 
* tfhitdh (sic), In 1ms initdhe and dhftdhc. 7. Id sukha Tiara momma, tlnB makes 
hotter {tense, nnd is uIbo the muling of Itfini .liman, K jelii ki tlukha. bif. 8. K 
bhotji rubai nnaHnta. 9. lb tabu kara mamma jiinu karat/7, K ghat a raha niuta. 

9. Ami tho simple-minded knovveth not the secret of the priceless 
jewels which He hath given. He hath given us a tongue, and the 
pleasure of taste; He hath given ns teeth, which brighten 1 a smile. 
Eyes hath He given us to see tho world; ears hath lie given us with 
which to hear language. He hath given the throat in which dwelleth 
our speech. He hath given us lingers and noble arms. Feet hath Ho 
given uh with which we gracefully walk. That man knoweth their- 
secret who hath none. Yea, it is the old who know the secret of yonth, 
when they find not their young days though they seek for them. The 
great man knoweth not tho secret of poverty, but the poor man knoweth 
it, to whom poverty is come. 

It is the sick man who knoweth the secret, of the body, while the 
healthy man liveth careless ; bnt tho secrets of all are known to the 
Lord, who abidotli ever in everybody. 

II Wfa WT WT1TT WT WTWT I TTft 1 TTTT Wl* TTWT N 

*ro wr ww «i»f wTi i wrtl wm wfo wt n 

WTTW Will! *1W TW-*fWT| Wl*fif*%W ?TT ld& ifm | 

WRIf WW tw ww fnf I 11 WW 3RR WTlt* I 

wwfwft wtfww wwiwi fwfw w wtt aif* ifc ww a 

w*w wH ww 11 itowt i wjr *ii wfw w«f I 

WT* wrfif 11 TO w Tftt I WTf WTf WW 1 TWT wtt t 

1 Lit., are fit for. 
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<tl HW HHHHI ^Tt wf% t* I 

¥¥ ¥H ***1 HHTOJ Hit »H 1XT I t,» I 

10. 1. lb karate he harand, K harald hat haram, lad barant na hat pfiirai barand 
Ic barani 7ia pdru hahu hat barana, Ib barani na hoi jO jwrai Jcarand, U barani na jiit 
ahi bahti barand, K barant na kahu parai jo barant. 2. Ib Baraga sutn, In rata Rarity a 
hdgada jau ha°, Ic hdgada hit), Ie K jan hdgada, lc hit for l ha rat, K dharati mil a 
Baraga ma°, IT has karahi, bharahi. 3. Ic makes this line the sixth, lb transposes 11. 

3 and 4, 11) rdma, U jdvata hint riima an i&khtl. 4. In rcha khrha , led U It hr ha. 
reha duniydl, Ib him a, K vakhata tarai, 5. U likhai Hansard, Ie ufi surniV, Is kahi 
ami?, U bidhi caritu a par a, K kabi carita apart! is evidently n misreading of 
6. Incds eta guninhasuba gum, TJ an sabn ynuiijamt gun a para gate, K aba gun a para 0 , 
lb tchi Humvda buduhi vain ghdtii, la bunda, Id aha-hu sainuila maha bunda na ghdtii 
Is aba-hu samuda trhi bunda na ghdtii, U aba-hr luda samuda nah* ghdfii, K as in text, 
except nira for b&da. 7. K gat-aba nauthd, K garaha karai so b tiara jhiifhd. 8. Ib 
balm <juna°, U asa guna °, lac so hoi tchi, lb cahaiso I inha Ito bcga, U so ho tclii, K karai 
so caha tchi bcga, Rum Jasan caliai sawdrai bcga. 9 Id j6 guna karahi aniga, Is jO 
guna cahai, U karai na nrga. 

10. Very immeasurable avo the makings of Hie Maker; no teller 
can tell them* If the whole universe took the seven heavens 1 for paper, 
and filled the seas 8 of the earth with ink. If it took as many branchos 
as cover 8 all tho forests in the world, and all the hairs and down (of 
animals), and all the feathers of birds. If it took the motes of dust and 
the like where’er it found them, and all the drops in the clouds and all 
the stars of heaven; and turned them all to pons and wrote, still then 
it could not write the shoreless ocean of his wondrous works. So hath 
He manifested all His skill, that even now not ono drop of that ocean 
hath decreased. Think thou of this and let not. pride bo in thy heart, * 
For mad is he, who, in his heart, noumhelh pride. 

Very skilled is the Lord. What He willcth, for him that quickly is. 
And so skilfully doth He arrange (creation), that If <? display eth count¬ 
less kinds of skill. 

sh* ** fawtT i irrir Hfira wkj % 

srwrwtfii i ¥¥itfn i 

tta* hi*h vi fNi i hi fir wt hi* htt* h 

HTH Hfr HtH I H HTH tfH <fHWlTT (I 

*1* ^ fW < HP HIHW fa* II 

1 The seven Heavens, see note to 1, 6. 

* The seven seas of Hindu tradition, see 11,1. 

8 Banet-dhSkhd, is equivalent to bana hi ejh&khmi*u>dle, (branches) which cover 
the forest. The subject of all these verbs is tantirA in the fifth line. 
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m% nff *iW wronf* tot i m w* hto to n 
«w«i itfi i anr iro to mr » 

^ H to toto fiiftr TOW $* TO aft* I 

to f*iTOW tot ^flT wro arair m «ita n u n 

11. Cli. 1. Ia nHu, U K ndma ; U K niramdla, Tenia; Id jrSno U punou, K punlu 
2. Ia nnha kai, Is tin. ha kuhd, U joti tinha lei bidhi,K ia Tear a, Is tinha prlti. 3. 
lab U dipaka aiaa, U blue a(n)jora. 4. Ibod jau na hot a ana parukha ujyard. 5. Id 

nil A, U (hau ilat K ihHwa dad , Is llkhe . ntkhe, K Itkliii ... si’khd. Ia parhatd, K 

bhau dharami bhau jmnififa nfkhe. 6. la jei nahi, In ohi ndii, K janama bhara. K 
dinlui naraka maha. led transpose II. 8 and 7. 7. Ia ohi kinlui. Ibds U kinhe ... 
Unite. K uiimu bant (ha dtnha ni klnhd, lbs U K dm, led do Is U K juga ; Id UK 
tarai numa. led <Thi instead of jai, 1b U K unha. 8. K aiguna, Ia pachihi, U ho 
kai. 0. Iao ohi, Is U nnha, Id binawata, K unlia age hama binaiba; Id karata. 

11. Ho made one man without a blemish, named Muhammad 
glorious as the full moon. It was his radiancy that God first produced, 
and then for love of him Ho created the universe. He kindled that 
light and gave it to the world. The world bceamo clear, ami recognized 
its (true) way. If that bright man had not been, the dark path would 
not have been visible. The deity wrote the second place for him, 1 and 
that man became just who learned his creed * For him, who hath not 
taken (refuge in) his name throughout his life, God hath prepared a 
place in hell. The deity made him llis messenger to the world, and 
whoever hath taken his name passes safely across both worlds. 8 

God will ask of each liis virtues and his vices, (when) there will be 
the (great) casting up of accounts. But he (Muhammad) will humbly 
bend before him, and will effect tho salvation of the world. 

R *rrfr qfrafr tototo 1 to 11 

tot toc fofNr TOPfr 1 tfTOncfafroCta to*i*r 
Sf*r n't from Htro 1 m to TO¥ ft*r ait TO 11 
gfw tort* afro to ar^t 1 ftroi gro tow if 
toto ^€t fro ifroi* 1 tot lit *sf<TT to tow i 

I That is to say, he was Bocond of all things, God being tho first; other 
croatod beings followed. Pandit Sudhakara Dviv&di translates this verse, ' Those 
men bocarne jast who learned his teaching, and that God, (i. e., Muliammad) wrote 
his name in the second place, (»'. e., heaven); bnt for them, who throughout their 
lives dicl not take his name, (t. e., adopt his teaching), he fixed a place in heU. 

8 Lit., teaching. The Urdu gloss gives A*lf, the Musalmau oreed. 

» The ihaloka and paralvka of the Hindus, This world and the world to come. 
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wit i ** *N ww i 

wr *p* i nt wt*r wr iHt i 

iff! wl s*w Mr toi wr vi* \ 

*** ail *pnrf% wf* *f*r wraf* i *« vt n 

12. 1. Ia cah$, dhiha, led enhu hi duh-R. 2. la triba due, Ic u'ci one, Is ttidila 
daiya unha mane, K uni an?, IT dina oi jane. 3. Ibc U punijo, Id jmni tchi . la jaba 
ae, lb ohi tie, Is jail tie. K jinha jaga. a (lain dhia foiha lav. 4. Ib bahu gun), Id bada 
pandita gum, U puni ttsi mahd htida pandita. Ia U K likhu kuriina. Tho correction 
is ovidently a scribe’s improvement. 6. la bariurd, K bala td kSipai. las sauhi na 
kufi rahd jujhurd (Is° ru). 7. K paramatta. 8. K. Kuriina for puriina, .... not tiklui 
lcari grantha. 9. Is te 8aha, K te sitfhi. 

12. Muhammad had four friends, wlio (followed him) in his place, 
and the four had spotless names in both worlds. AnO Baku (Jiddiq, 
the wise, who first truthfully ($idq) brought the faith (into the world). 1 
Then ‘Umar, who adorned the title (of Caliph). Justice camo to tho 
world when he adopted the faith. Then ‘U?man, the learned and wise 
ono, who wro^e tho Quran, as ho heard its verses. Fourth came ‘Ar.I, tho 
mighty lion. When he attacked, both heaven and hell quaked. All 
four had one mind, and one word, one path and one fellowship. Each 
preached the same true word, which became authoritative, and read in 
both worlds. 

The very Quran 8 which God 8 sent down (to this world), that holy 
book they read, and they who (have lost their way) in coming (into tho 
world), when they hear it, find? tho path. 4 

1 Lit.., brought. 

8 Here again wo have puruna used for tho Mnsalman sacred book. 

8 Here vulhi, a Hindu technical term. 

* Abu Bakr ibn Abi Quhiifawas Muhammad’s dearest friend and father-in-law, 
and ono of his first converts. Tie enjoyed imme’nso influence with his fellow 
citizens of Mecca, and earned by his probity the appellation of * al (,’iddiq,’ ‘ Tho 
True.’ He accompanied Muhammad in the Flight, and on his death (032 A. D ) ho 
became the first Caliph. He died 634 A. D. 

‘Umar ibn Al Khattab was converted in tho 6th year of tho call (615 A. D.). 
His conversion carried with it so much weight that the Musalmun traditions relate 
it with miraculous attendant details. Abu Bakr by his eloquence and address, and 
*Umar by his vigour and promptitude, supplied the want of the practical element 
in Muhammad’s character. ‘Umar set the example of public (instead of private) 
pteyer, which was followed by other Muslims. He was the loading spirit of tho 
Emigrants ( muhdjira ) who had left Mecca at the time of the Flight, and settled 
in Medina. He prooured the nomination of AM Bakr to be first Caliph, and, as 
a matter of conrse, succeeded him as second Caliph in 634. Ho was murdered at 
Medina in 644. 
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^r t* i ^Tfx-® m* to *ra «twi 

'it'ft to to ^ i ** tot »fTTO fowl* I 

snfw ^ *T*t i *rs to; ji*t to i 

\* I *v 

«r-TOt »nft w *t i fftr s*ft ««r *rt* 
vfa to wxi xx €t»fT i ttopc totot aft r i 
aia $fr viih mai f)»* wf% ^ts 

©V 

TO ajfw ji* girfa-irfH i iftr s*fa <jw faf* wr^t ti 
<t h ft»i «rc» aprf% to toi 

gar wro % anr 5 *ttt ii v* ii 

18. 1. U nerd a&ha, K sera ntiha, U eulut&nd . bhdnd. la cierihi, Ic can-it, la 

K ja<;a. 2. Ib transposes 11. 1 and 2. lb ohi Icaha cli/ija chatara au peita, Is chtija 

chalet au, U ohi chutra najit an, K ohi pat ch/ija chntra an, la J K pd(d . lild(d. Ib 

rajeii, Ie sabha rtijd, Id mbha {or mlahi) rdjunha [or riijuhi). Is K tuba rdjanha, JJ »a6o 
rdjtinu (?) ; 3. la K gunawanta, led uabahi, lb bidhi puree, Is nidliipftrei. 4. Is naivdi 
nawa khadahu, K neiwa turn khdefahi. The final word of tho half line may be 

transcribed either bhul or bhue. All N give tlie former, but printed editions givo the 
latter. So ulso ^ may bo cither nai or nae. 1 profer bhai and nai as giving tho 
best sense, lad seitahi. U d/pa dunier, Is dipa dunlu sira. 6. Ibds tahd lagi. la 
kharaga bala, Icds kh° para; lajala karana no. kinhd cj^tAa.), Ib 

Ie Id U juHkundhura kinhd. 6. lb dewa jabahi bhara miithi U jftga 

kahd jhva dinha, K gaga kaha j/ti Ihiha gahi mu (hi. la puhumi bhura saba linha 
Barnhart \ ohi sakai puhumipati bhuri || K puhumi bhara ohi eka sabhdru | tau thira 
rdhai sakala mnsdru || 0. Ia pudashfeha, Ic be/deyjfietha, K tuhajaga para gaga tohara. 

13. Shfir Sliah is Sultan of Delhi, who warmeth tho whole world 1 

‘Uiftmiu ibn Affiin was ono of Muhammad’s first converts, and married his 
daughtor. lie was elected third Caliph on the death of ‘Umar. The Quran was 
compiled in its present form in his reign. Ho was killed at the ago of eighty in 
656, in tho rebellion which arose in consoquenco of tho movement, the ultimate 
aim of which was tho deposition of ‘U?miin in favour of ‘AIT. 

‘All ibn Abu T*dib was Muhammad’s cousin, and one of his first converts. Ho 
followed him to Medina three days aftor tho Flight. He succeeded ‘U?man as 
fourth Caliph in 656, and was murdered in 661 A. D. 

Tho first compilation of tho Quran was undertaken by Zaid ibn Sabit, who was 
appointed to the work by the Caliph Abu Bakr at the instigation of ‘Umar. Zaid 
had been an amanuensis of Muhammad. This redaction had no canonical authority, 
and discrepancies in the text soon appeared. Accordingly, about 659 ‘U?man con¬ 
fided to Zuid and threo other Quraishites the preparation of an edition which wss 
to bo canonical for all Muslims. This text was completed in 660, and is the one 
which is now extant. 

1 Lit., the four quarters. '1% nso of kha$da is uncommon, but it is the only 
meaning which I can suggest here. An Urdu gloss gives <Sjb 
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like the sun. His kingdom, and throne beseem him well; low on tlio 
earth have all kings laid their brows before him. By oaste a Sur 1 and 
with his sword a hero; wise is he aud full of all skilfulncss. In the nine 
regions the sun (or all heroes) hath set (or bent low) before him, 8 and 
the Beven<jontinents 3 of the world all bowed before him. All his kingdom 
he won with the might of his sword, as did Alexander, the Zu’l Qnriuiin.* 
On his hand is Solomon’s ring, aud, with it, he gave gifts to the world 
with full hand. Majestic is he, and a mighty lonl of the earth ; like^a 
pillar he supporteth tho earth and maintaineth the whole universe. 

Muhammad blessed him and said, reign thou from age to ago. Thou 
art the Emperor of the World. The world is a beggar at thy door. 

ii toto gsfa-gfb KTwr i gyfa mtt to mfv btot n 

fhr m>r i to it *nrfi ^ h 

0\ Ps ft 

*Tf*r ty Tfkfir Jirrer i mw tffar %fi fafe * w n 

Ilf 'sfw jit firo wi i w vtfif u 

• 

1 Here, anrl in tho following stanzas thoro is a Berios of pons on tho word snra, 
which ft not only tho name of the Afghan tribe to which Slier Shiih bolong.'d, but 
also moans a hero, and the sun. 

. 8 Lit. 1 In the nino regions there was n bending of stir a,' whore, again, thoro 
is a pun on tho word sum, ‘hero’ or ‘sun.’ According to the most ancient Hindu 
Geographers, India was shaped liko an oight-pctalled lotas. These eight, petals, 
togethor with tho central division, formed tho nino kh a tufas or regions, viz.. Paficiila 
(central), Kalirjga (&. E-), Avanti (I?.), Anarta (S. W.), Sind lm-San vira (W.l, Fliira- 
haura (N. W.), Madrn (N.), Kauninda IN. E.). Tho Puriiyas give u different list of 
namos, viz., Indra (E.), Knserumat (N.), Tiimmparna. (? 8.), Gabhastiinat, Kumurikn 
(Central), Niiga, Saumya, Varuiia (W.), Giuidliarva. Soo Cunningham’s Ancient Geo¬ 
graphy of India, pp. 5 and 06. 

8 See I, 5. 

* #ii’l Qarnnin, means ‘The Master of Two Homs.’ Musalmiin tradition varies 
about this name. According to some, tho JJii’I Qarnain was not Alexander tho Groat, 
but another saint, who lived at the time of Kliiijn Khizr, and who was so called from 
his having two curls hanging, one from each side of liis forohoad, or because he 
reached both sides of the world, or because ho was noblo by descent from both his 
parents, or because he wont through both the light and dark parts of the world, 
or because he died when Htruck on one side of tho forehead, and then was restored 
to life, and again died on being struck on the other side of tho forohoad, and again 
came to life. 

Beale’s Oriental Biographical Dictionary, (Ed Koone), says 4 Master of Two 
Boms, a titleof ^Alexander the Great, probably based on coins representing him in 
the character of Ammon.’ Dr. Hocrnle informs me that Alexander’s coins show his 
head adorned with two ram’iAorna. They were widely current in tho East, aud tho 
Muhammadans probably gave him that name after his coins. 

J. h 19 
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* 

tftWT jtjw ^ wfk. *f<n i mtftr wre qirrcf* ^faT i 
w* tpros* g*niY i tow ef* ** faf% w^f n 
VTO *nf*I *foT I *fwrf% wn® * "sfaT II 

^ ii aft aiv njw *rfi qiisrft wr ^frfi ** *5 \ 

O' 

«R*f% *WSX t< Slf% 3W-?KT * \« » 

14. 1. Id k ii nii jit, 2. fu hni kl rdtui, Is hai yeti nainu. U hui maimanti 
calni. la jKirabatn jilitifi Itvi main dhttri. Ib uthaltl hoi, Is parabata plitifi, K tufi 
jhiku/i. 3. la mini riiinu hoi dinahi yaraati. lb jumihi ruinu, Is K raini re mi, Id 
omits this lino, 3. K pauchhi. 4. lao U K tipant lioi chtiwai brahamandti. Ia 
dijltii ilhamli cm bmhamundti, U vmcn khadi dhamti mi Ini la bmhumai.ida, K khandni 
dhamti blian mta kljandu. C. Ia transposes this and tin* uoxt lino. CJ pattilahi jh&pti, 
lac K jxtitiruhi jltapa. 0. In bhai jtiht. 7. IT yhara bd/ti. K kharha ka(ti. I a 
pachai parti so Utdau, Id leu lid nulii, K kahakadau no hi dfti. 8. Ia yiri tariicara kahU 
no rahti calata hota suba rum. Id hohi so rum. la saiuu calata yiri tariwuru hdhi 
ho hai ml a rum. U jo tjtujha tuiui na ntini calala hohi IP ctira. K jo yi ,m i larai na ktihu 
IP calata Ian mbha cur a. D. I an 17 K jaba-hi. la calni. 

14. I tell of the heroism of this king, Lord of the world, the 
weight of whose array is greater than the world can hear. When his 
army full of horsemen ailvanoeth, covering the earth, mountains crash 
and fly away in powder, night comoth from the clouds of dust which 
eclipse tin; sun, so that man and bird alike goeth home to bed. The 
land taketh flight, andgoeth up into the firmament; earth-dust adorneth 
each continent,—yea the world, tho whole creation and the universe. 1 
Tho Heavens tremble, and ludra quakoth in fear; the snake-god Vasuki 
fleetli and hideth himself in the lowest Hell. 8 Meru becometli a 
quagmire, the oceans dry up, and the forests break and are mingled 
with the dust. (When his army inarcheth to a halting placej some of 
liis advance guard may receive a share of water and of grass, but for 
noue of bis rear guard is there oven suflieient mud. 

Citadels which have never bowed to anyone, when he advanceth 
all become dust,—when the Lord of the World, Slier Shah, the Sun of 
the Universo attaeketh them. 

^ ii I 'SW* *r « 

wwf afr vfro toi wn^^^r^rrii 
wre ** irft* i m i 

1 Tho mand 1ms two meanings, either * to adorn ’ (maydana) or ‘ to ornah,’ 
( mardana ). Tho passage hero is corrupt in all MSS., and the reading is very 
doubtful. <* a 

8 Boo noto to line 6 of tho first stanza. 
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irfif sftr wnt n nttt i ww »?wi nnttt« 
aft* f^w Taif* JW *i*Tt ^NHrfNftNffcjwrNiNTl 
^tr €h: wm: nwtt i *nf«r w ntt fawner 11 

NTH faWTW TOT Wfl HINT I wft WW HW TTNTI II 

Ntn nwt nrifat «ftfa *itfa wc, wTw i 
aifjr warw on? mw nrtt it* ufa nht n’t wfw ti n 

15. In Is this is No. 3. Cli. 1. labs juxci priihimi hot. J joint. K kttsit hot. 
Ic<l cS/d. Is eltd, K bdf a cm lata dulchawai null 10'/, 2. U adit a aha, K aililn hi ltd. 
II) mma sou, U nd uni rdhil. K sari juja na tdhd. 3. lab adaht jo kinha mnara. lab 
hhai ffni, U signet, K kiridnd puhuvu juha tSl, 4. U koa. Ib sitna. led mdnusa 
situ ujidrd. 5. Is IT gdi sujghn K gdc sera. Is tlua-u (f ddant)* pani, TJ dthiS. FC 
dunuu jxini pf. la c/ura, lb K cliditahl, Is cluini. Ia lu'ri imidrd, Hied hrnti titrat'd. 
K pdvi so karahi nindrd. 7. Ib harihi, lo traltd snout, Id bn}/ du-hl snuta. Is da bare 
baria duct-it, D httria t'ka, K diibtira hull iht. 8. . led snha prUhnni ds/stti, Is sahai 
prithinii osisat, XJ saba jrrnthimi villi ashuti, K so bit ai prulhtnu as/sa tin.. Inlet lui 
bltui mdthn, ic dtti ltdtha Id kttrn hatha U jam jara don hdtlui. i). la gSga jaintniit, 
Ibd gaygana jaw unit, Ios giiga jaunn jan luhi jttla. U tjatjja jumnui julo jatt. lain, 
K gaijgd jaunn jhulitgi jula, lb ummara nrtllui, Is J nmtnaru nidthu. U tau Ittgi, Id 
amara to mStha. 

15. I tell of his justice, 1 how it is upon the earth. Not even to a 
crawling ant doth anyone (dare to) give pain. Nausherwfm 2 was called 
‘The Just,’ but even he was not equal to the justice of Slier Shall. 
He did justice like unto ‘Umar, 8 for theory for justice to him was (spread 
over) tho whole world. No one dareth even to touch a nose-ring lying 
fallen on the ground, (much less to pick it up and appropriate it). On 
the vory highways do men sweep up gold. Tho cow 4 and the tiger walk 
together on the samo road, and both drink water together at the same 
landing-ford. He strainetli milk and water (mixed together) in his 
court, and separatelh the one from the other. Sincerity rnareheth with 
piety and justice, and the weak and the mighty he koepeth on even terms. 

The whole earth blesseth him, folding its hands continually, and 
crying, may that head endure immortal as long as there is water in the 
Ganges and the Jamuna. 

1 This reference to Sher Shull's justice (‘tidal) may have a complimentary refer¬ 
ence to his son ‘Adftl. See J. A. S. B., Pfc. I, 1890, p. 167. 

8 The celebrated king of Persia, snrnamed ‘Adil, or tho Jnst. lie asrsmulod tho 
throne 631 A. D. He was tlio Chosroes of the Greeks Muhammad I B. 571) used 
to boast of his good fortnne in being born when so jnst a king reigned. He died 
1579 A. O. 

2 The second Caliph in succession to Muhammad. See note to 12, 9, 

4 QSrv is properly any domesticated herbivorous animal- 
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sfw qqqw wqr$ Wf i mrix mm *q* <rnrri 

qfl q$ qqm i ^rif% *q <§ftrrertt« 
qw sri* ari q^q ftai i am wqift: wx $T qtfteT w 
vw a? a<R w i aw* %q iftftr ^xnx *qr u 
'■re «t s* 1 ® ftncw i qift qq arm ft: a^cr ti 
wH fq% ai aft: a ant i tin at qqr fat art n 
*q aait fq*r ftc*f TO ■ fqfv ataa aiai qrqq aar n 
at ii *qq* afa afaa afa aia qftfq aifa i 
afaftr a^a «tarat aragftr faaaa arfa ii n 

16. In Is thin is No. 4. 1. Ib kdhd, cdhd. Id mhahi, K muhn. 2. U eaudasi 
c&ita tlui Htiwftrii. lube U did, Is daiya. UK Id hit. Ivciihi tulhika $ji“. 3. K jiii papa. 
1b pit pa ijliafui jail, UK jo, V jd or ja it. U juyata juluirui dci. 4. Jc K eabhai. & 
led jniruklta wta nieaoidrd. Is bhtl ana turn pn°. U out bhayc sura purakhi naramdla 
(«ic). K am olii stira nSwa niramdlu. Ibc da It a. U hi l/t. K uhi ayari kdld. 6. U 
her a. la jin jal dPkha rahai, Ib jo dtkhni »o rahai, U jo dPIchJ so ruhd lubluft, K jo 
tltikhai so rahn sharamtfi. 7. lc mho upara. Ib mnlpa. Ollier l*n dciiblful, N sarupa. 
la darapammta. 9. Ib K mtdani duram lohhifnl. U Medina daraai lu°. 

1(5. Again, how can I describe his comeliness, for nil the world 
dcsiroth (ho beauty of his countenance. His comeliness surpasseth in 
brightness oven the full moon which Clod created. Sin abandoneth those 
who reverently gaze upon him, and the whole world raaketh obeisance and 
blesseth him. As when the snu blazetli over the world, so, before him, 
all things hide their comeliness \in shame.) Thus did the sun 1 become 
a spotless man, with ten times more 3 beauty than the sun itself. No 
one can look upon him face to face, and if anyone Bee him, ho re- 
xnaincth with bent head. His comeliness increaseth by a quarter, day 
( by dny, for the Creator formed bis beauty above the world. 

Comely is he with a jewelled (tiara) on his brow, and the moon 
wauetU as bo waxetli; while the earth, craving to see him, staudeth and 
humbly offeretb its praises. 

n sftr ^iurt qt ** *Wt i wit q qny ft»*r q 

qfq ft*Tq qr^t qq i qiftu? qrq ftrouft *% ti 

qiftr qft q«r q i to* Qqq qiftf ftrftr 

qre qfar qrarc; ^witt i qftrfq qiN-ft qirr n 

I Here again the word e»ra is introduced with a threefold meaning, hero, sun 
and proper name. 

3 Ayari means ‘ more than.' Cf. 881, 8, and 464, 8. 
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nhiw <8^ m* vjrm i *nfa H^hrc arjr* ii 

iw 

«w #tr wit ** wk nf^iTi mvT'V *r wfat n 
** tywv «wr w; *Wt i *i«t sir it-<9 n n 
ii vcs *Tft aro 'srw tr *Tf* ^fiira i 

*f ** ¥jnr * *kft wt w n n 

17. Hero Ts resumes the correct numbering. 1. Iahc U dat, Is daiv'a, IT dad, 

XJladi, nsi, dSni. 2. led K transposo aha and kdhe. It'd U Bui i ait Bikrumn ihini, 

K Bali an Kirn a data bada. Is Hctiunu, U llotama, K UHima. 3. U mra.pi/ji, 

Is K yhatai. U sumrrn bhaddrl doit. 4, Is dika dihta. U ddiui tfayka. ia mmuda 

kai, lb U mmuiulara para. 5. U kancana banini mint, kali. K knneana barim trim 

kali. 6. In Idra eka mSgd. Other F j* lira or liri. Incjanuma na hiii bhiikha 

+ 

au n3ijd. U janama hvi vahi bhiikhd nfiyef. 7. Ibcs jo khihd. IJ K duxi axinti'da 
jmjyajo. Ia tinht-hu vurawri ddna na dhiltii. Ib d an a patina tniri tabu na (hnhii. 
Id mri aauhi. Is nt-n na, 0 to uni clnhti. K unha sabha kc dtnhit. 8. U K jaga 
dparu. 9. U kou dai asi. 

17. Again God hath made him so greatly generous, that none in. 
the world hatH ever given gifts like unto him. Bali 1 and Viknimfidi- 
tya 8 were famed for their generosity, and llatim Tae 8 and Kara a 4 wero 
described as lavish; but none of them equalleth Sher Shah, for the very 
ocean and even Mount Mem, are ever minishing (as they give up their 
jewels and gold). The kettle-drum of his generosity soundeth at his 
court, and the fame thereof hath gone even across tho ocean. The 
world touched this Sun, 6 and became of gold compact, so that poverty 
fled and went beyond the borders of his kingdom. Me who but otico 
approachcth him and asketh, for all his life is free from hunger and 
from nakedness. Even that (King of old) who performed ten horso- 
sacrifice,—even he gave not holy gifts like him. 

So generous hath Sultan Sher Shfdi been bom upon the world, 
that none bath e’er been like him, or will be, nor doth anyone give 
such gifts. 

W ii wm fk fairer i 

#91 $9 *C fhlT 1 ritfa MT facur fttyl | 

1 The well-known Daitya, who gave Visjiu his famous three paces of ground. 

* " Clarom et venerabile nomen.” 

S Familiar to readers of the Bagh-o-Bahar (story of the second Darwesh.) 

* The famous Hero of the Mahahhirata. The son of Kunti by Surya. Ho 
was more famous for his chivalry than for his generosity. 

* Again the triple pun on the word wro. ShSr Shah is compared to a philo- 
sopher’s stone which changed all that touched it into gold. 
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* sf*f iiu i wrifif «niK *wt u* wr« 

wm I 4 R <Sffcwi i 

*w «ri* wn® fteT i «ra arrrft; in tr *$Nn» 

iTif m* inn ?rt i * 1 * ** 4ftf% wtn« 

Mr gva ftrow 1 ^ifi ^9 uiJifr *tt ii 
to* f*% m * ant 1 in *7 t*i f%T *nt 11 
*<r int f**r f** *<n < fwfv Qf« m *nsri 11 

*7 ti *q*ir *f*r *7f* iTfs - 1 

«f*f«r *<re qreTjfo ftiwc erf* 11 K 1 

18. In Ts this is No. 4. 1. lb hilia, cithu. Id tabuIn, K muha. 2. U caudasi 
cfltla dm *aii<nti. labc U dai, Je> thuya, U K ta lift I(* culn ndhiha ujt°. 3. K jinpapa. 
la pupa (jhiifut jau, U K jo, P ju at jau. U /agata juharai (lit. 4 lc K aabliai 5 
led purul/ut mna nuainmu. Ia bha am birta pu°. U aw bhaye btlta j uialhi nauimala 
(sic) K asri oht bina iidioa nuamala. lbc dahu U hula. K ohi ugai i lata. 6 U 
hem. la ja.7 jtii rltUiu uthai, lb ju tit Mini so uiluii, U jo dthlui bo lahu lubhai, K jo 
d/lhat k) talia shmamui 7 le baba tlpaia lb mm pa. Other Ps d< ubtful, N sarupa. 
Is dauipauaiita. 0. Is K mtdani dm am lobhtho. U meihna daiati la°. 

1(>. Ai^nin, how can I describe his comeliness, for all the world 
desire th the beauty of his countenance His comeliness surpasseth in 
brightness even the full moon which God created. Sin abandoneth those 
who i everently gaze upon linn, and the w hole woild niaketh obeisance and 
blessed h liim. As when the sun blazetli over tbo world, so, before him, 
nil things bide their comeliness \in shame ) Thus did the sun 1 become 
a spotless man, with ten times more 8 beauty than the sun itself. No 
one can look upon him face to face, and if anyone see him, he re- 
nminoth with bent head. His comeliness inereaseth by a quarter, day 
by day, for tlio Creator formed his beauty above the world. 

Comely is lie with a jewelled (tiara) on his brow, and the moon 
wanetli as ho wav?th; wlulo the earth, craving to see him, standeth and 
humbly offereth its praises. 

n sf* *t nr i to to * mw ft* r n 
nfw f«nrc* *rf|- if *r% i *if*re tow ftretrift qr% m 
mfw wft war w i wg* tow faflr <t«» 
wre if* tot* towtct i 4 ?hcfi» ait wa • 

1 Ilere again the word aura is introduced with a threefold meaning, hero, son 
and proper name. 

t Agar* means ' more than.’ Ct. 381,8, and 464,8. 
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v # /• 

' > 

*|f Xlf** Wlf* f^frlX « 

w wTx mix w wft wfart mww-s wjfw w w wfaT n 
xw hxwx *w #x i *rw sx xf* xVx x fKr n 

XT H XfXH XT^T «W WVWT $X Xlf* SHWTW i 

HI XX XJPW X xYcft XIXTX XX XX XTX II \% II 

17. Here Is resumes the correct numhoiiug. 1. Iabo TJ dal, Is dattra, U dad. 

U haft, <w», dim. 2. led K transposes ah? and hi he. led U Bah au Blkrama ddnt, 

K Bah au K&rna data ha da. Js Htiaina, V Ilolama, K lit tuna. 8. U Mira.puji, 

is K ghu(ai. U eumt'ru bhadart doit. 4. Is dUka dan a. U dthia dutjka. la samuda 

Teat, lb U bamundaia put a. 6. U kaiicana bmut>i no a Kali. K hancana larim 8th u 

hah. 6. In bdra eka mdgit. Other P Ji bira or but. Iao junama na hilt bhiikha 

+ 

au ntga. U javama hoi train hhtlTthd naga. 7 Ibos jd huh//. U K dun an at f da 
jagya jo. Ia tuiha-hu mrat.an dtlnn na dinhd. lb dim a pit ana t/rhu na dmhd. 
Id san aauhi. Ia w-n ««, U to uni cinha. K unha sabha he dtnhd. 8. UK jaga 
it pat a. 9. U lou da t an. 

17. Again God hath made him so greatly generous that none in 
the world hatH ever gi\en gifts like unto him. Halt 1 and Vikramfidi- 
tya* were famed for their generosity, and Uaiiin Trie® and Karna 4 wrero 
described as lavish ; but none of them equalleth Slier Shah, for the very 
ocean and even Mount Meru, are ever niinisliing (as they give up their 
jewels and gold). The kettle-drum of liis generosity soundeth at his 
court, and the fame thereof hath gone o \on across the ocean. The 
■world touched this Sun, 6 and became of gold compact, so that poverty 
fled and went beyond the borders of liis kingdom. Ho who but oneo 
approacheth him und askctli, for all liis life is froc from lmuger and 
from nakedness. Even that (King of old) who performed ten horse- 
sacrifice,—even he gave not holy gifts like him. 

So generous hath Sultan Slier Shah been born upon the world, 
that none hath e’er been like him, or will bo, nor doth anyone give 
each gifts. 

X> U XXHX XXXH fix faXTXr I XX Xtfx XX ffax xf#XTXT II 
#91 f*XX *X XX ftXT I Hit HT fxXXX I 

I The well-known Daitya, who gave VIbru hia famous three paces of ground. 

* n Olarum et venerabilo nomen.” 

I Familiar to readers of the B&gh-o-Bah&r (story of the second DorwStih ) 

4 The famous Hero of the Mahabharata. The son of Kunti by Siirya. Ho 
#M more famous for his chivalry than for his generosity. 

4 Again the triple pan on the word sfira. Shir Shah is compared to a philo¬ 
sopher’s stone which changed all that touched it into gstd. 
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• ’»#■,* 11 ■ ^ .■», „ _ _ 4 

«rrc* vwt *mm i w itoc «frvr wyi t 

w i?n iron w #Hr vt^mw . 

<5^r *tr ftf* wn **r i *ro<$ *it* TTT II 
OTT «TOTTT| m^Hrarf^€T Wf%«nTT» 

W?K JIT% % *T«?t I w t 1TB I 

i w*f»?ht *Trfa ftreft ftrersre are Tf* i 

vH ^ var a«f % ** afa it \* u 

18. 1. la jchi ('or jinlta) mohi, Is tinha mohi, U to. P (oxc. Ia) tinha or 
tchi. 2. Ia letw-hi tka jn'/na. Hid U K premia, Ih plravta (sic)- Ib ivahi joti, V Ohi jata, 
J(l bhai so joti bhtt, 1c bhui niramala, K bhnu niramala. 3. Ib hut a fidlwra so sijlui, Io 
hula jo ait hi r a asitjhd, Id illegible, Is inaraga hato ad hi ora so sujhii , bo U but adhera, 
K miirmja and ha liota so s/ijhd. Ib blid -ujPra , Jo U j n ya juna, Id para siijha, saba 
jitnd. 4. K rdkhn kai. 6. N mthi, P ohi or unha. Ia 1° kart, Id ohi kara 

morn p5°. Is }>dha kai, U puutlhi kai K nnhu mart kuiriharu (?) pautthi kai guhi . 

yhi/ta jaha rdhi. la jttha dlui, U ghd(i. 0. lb jit kii, lc jit kora aisa hbhi, Id U K j* 
him hdhi nisa, Ja yah/ bPya hi l/hvai par it, Ib K turita brtji so vtarai, Is turita bigi so 
pthi'ai. U turita ei lai hhrai. 8. Is vi cisti, K riipa jai se jcigu cada. K oi ati bade 
jay at a maha. Io ha mu unha. Io unha kara., 

m 

18. Saiyad Asliraf (Jahangir) 1 2 * * * * was an elect saint, and ho it was 
who threw light upon my path. Ho lit the lamp of lovo within my 
heart; tlio light burned up, and my heart became pnro. My way had 
been dark and invisible, and lo! it became bright and I understood. He 
cast my sins into tlio salt ocean, and making me as his disciple took 
me into tho boat of virtue. He grasped my rudder firmly, 8 and I reached 
the landing place on the far bank. If a man hath such a steersman, 8 he 
graspeth him and bringeth to the other side. He is a protector, and 
one who sueeoureth in time of trouble, and, where (tho water) is fathom¬ 
less, there giveth he his hand. 

His family title was Jahangir, pure like the moon. He was the 
Holy Master of tho World, and I am the slave of his house. 

1 Saiyad Ashraf was one of the founders of thp line of spiritual preceptors, 
whose representative in the first half of the 16th century < Mnlpu’d-dln) taught the 
poet. For full particulars see note to stanza 20. 

2 This is a difficult passage. Kariii is the same as kadi, an iron ring, or a beam, 

henco a ruddor. Bithor meaning will do here. Other MSS., and printed editions 

have unha rnora kara biitfata kai ydhd, he grasped my hand us I WM sinking. PB/JKi 

kai means ‘ firmly,* 

8 Kanahdra or kanadhara is the Sanskrit iarnudititra. 
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^ii irff wr am am ftnwi wtA #* m«t mtt « 
if* ** If f 3* *3 **rt i 

iai S*nnir wfiHr *rq i 9m *raro mm flnwri 11 
ip-^ *f* wtaf* m?r i ita 
fW are ^ itait* i itf ata 5* ®ro ** int* ii 
m ** ^i % VTT faf* fUT II 

ait **** *pwi; nwf i *i* *ar Wit u* arroT ii 


at# pi *m Wlii m i 

mf9 k wm «*« if* an at ik ii i 


19 1. Id ohi oi nnha Ir U uuha, K Unha, U K mumuiltt, hhdla lad £*£ 

Ibo lb so bhtojat, Jt sabha quna, U snbai quna, K mlhugtt Is U tinha ylnua, 

K Unha h ghat a dm d jn, It ujitna, savant Is daiya sP. K daa sd°. 8 lad 
I be T T s< lha muhamtnada, la U K knht, nnamala 4. Is khunda khanda. 

U khakhanda ttiliu, K 1 hikhida lulu S. Ib IhSbha, U jaya h nit 0 la ftfat, Ir hki 
taba. U duha It l fun a sn*h thva toht | dova hii lam It kt *nla main, K tau hlnbhtna 
jagata thira 7 Is jmlin darasgan aujtaiasgau, K jmha dmasa jmmur unha pr/yd. 
Is bhav, K bhu 8. K n?c iiilu uthu 9. All copies mscit 1mrut In foie lheuala, 
except U jeht te nmi a hat hat tya, and K jeht u vtiua km tyaa The omission ot ml her 
laud or Ihfwala is lequucd by the metre, but, excipt U and K, all topics have boih, 
K btgt so lituai tna 


19 Iii his house was a sjiotlm jewel, Hiiji Shekli by name, full- 
filled with good foitune In his house were two blight lights, whom 
God created to show the way Shekli Mnhfuak glonoua as a full moon, 
and Shtkh Kamul spotless in the world. Both were htedfast, unmoveable 
like pole fatal fa, ixaltod evon above Meru aud Kukhapda 1 God gave 
them beauty and gloiy, and made them pillars ot tho woild On thoHO 
two pillars supported Ho the earth, and under their weight tho univeiso 
remained him. Whoever saw them and reverently touched their feet, 
his pins were lost and his body became puie. 

0 Muhammad, there is the load secure, where a saintly teacher 
beareth company. When he hath a boat and a rower, a man quickly 
gaineth the other side. 

m irftCt w*wl am *nnr* mfam* i*i» 
mmn amm i« awm i 1* mm if* fl«i fwr? n 

l • 

wmro am if* m* ** i CN V*** * 

* mtrn mva* 9 f fm swwiiiliiii 

l See lino I of tho second stanza. 
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fifiwni **** Wfe, weir *Nt*iini 

mjmtow Vrf*T*tir*T0tf %*& wf uuk tt$ n 

^rft ^sf »rf -qrt «nr qn^t i uftn xvt qrft qx^t I 

<rn 5 t 3 * t® fulfilftaravf'fti 

qftff *n t*T TO*S kto aNif ** b i 


20. 1. U mohi dai JehP. K guru, muhiuth Teaha ekti mai newit lad jdkara, 
U tin ha lcaru, K jinhamohikhiuff. 2. K age, lad Ibe d£x*». U bada* 

hanv j Jc U mohx dinha. 8. U K hnha IP gihu, lud Ibe J/jtfj** Is K sum* 

Jehu itl, U Hutakhu iii 4. las siddhanha purukhanha jehi saga Mu la (Is has jyaH), 

Io jat ie siddlia puiuMia saga leheld. K jtnlia afdtlhijd purukhanha saga kliPla. 

• • 

5. U lugue, K diniiara ... . dekhaliie . Ibo U jehi pat, K man a hit. All P giro 
N Ihuhta, 0. Ia U K teht haf. lujehaj*. U un\ mxlae mujada, K laulaguelei 
ftaulii liije, 7. Id jo pui karanl, N mha karani, P j/bha paiama [?) (j^j),S hatha, 
8. teht ghara hi hail tela, Id tehi guru kuhau, K uaharegu.ru, U K hwat cera, 
0. la olu tat, U jthx tai, K dekhan a. 

20. Muljlu’d-din was my preceptor, my steersman, and I served 
him. Ho crosseth speedily who hath the ferry-fare! 1 * * Before him 
was Shekh Bnrhan, who brought him on tho path and ga\e liim 
knowledge. His spiritual guide was tho good Alhadiid, who in the 
world was a light and beauteous in the faith. He was a disciple of 
Saiyad Muhammad. Who o’er enjoyed 8 his fellowship, became a perfected 
man. To him did Daniyal point out the path,—Daniyal, who consorted 
with Hazrat Khwaja Khizr. The Hazrat Khwaja was ploased with 
him, and brought him (as a disciple) to Saiyad Raj! Hamid Shah. 
From him (Muliiu’d-din) did I win all my (good) deeds. My tongue was 
loosened, 8 and, a poet, I (learned to) tell my tale. 4 * * * 


l The fate was tho sorvico whiob tho poet rendered his master. 

8 Lit sported m his company. 

8 Lit. uncovorod. 

4 The following account of Malik hfahammad’s spiritual ancestors is ta^en 

partly from what tho poot himself tolls us, and partly from tho Urdu gloss and 

other sources. 

Ho belonged to the Ctthhuu Nizami ya, that is to say he belonged to the spiri¬ 

tual descent which took its name from the oelobratod Nupma’d-din Auliya, the 
teacher of Amir Khusro, who died abent 1825 A. D. *Els disciple was Siraju’d-dyi. 
whoso disciple was Shaikh ‘Alfiu'l-fcaqq. ‘Alau’l-haqq's son and disciple was 
Niir Qutb ‘Alam (d. 1144) of Pa$dui, and another disciple was Saiyad, Ashraf Ja&ifo 
gir (see 18,1) ABliraf’s most famous disciple was Shaikh HjTijl, whose disciples 
wore Shaikh Mubarak, and Shaikh Kamil. SheHh Nur Qutb ‘Alien attl Satyad 
Ashraf Jahangir were follow disciples (pir bhM,) and from them eighth* in dOWUmt 
oome Malik Muhammad. (Fi. 1540 A. JD.) 
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He vi**# md&i&m&t his'iMm^i, wwiWtt^lte I-iow*before 
hirp as his Move. Thfotigh him did I obtain & sight of thd Creator. 


The full genealogical table ia as follows 1 — 

Nisamu’d-dln (d 132B A. D.) 

BirSju’d-din. 

I 

Shaikh ’Aliiu’l-baqq. 

Shaikh Nur Qufb ’Alain of Famjui, and Saiyad Asliraf Jahangir (ludc 18, 1), 
(son of preceding ) 

Shaikh lJaBhaimi'd-din of Manikpur. 

Saiyad Riiji Hamid Shah 

Shaikh Dnuiyiil (d. 1580 A, D.). 

I 

Saiyad Mohammad. 

Shaikh Allindiid. 

I 

Shaikh Burhan 

Saiyad fiuhTu’d-din (vide xx, 1 ) 

Malik Mohammad, (1540 AD) 

From this it follows that tho poot was not an actual disciplo of Saiyad Asliraf 
Jahangir, as might bo assumed from xviii, 1 and ff Malik Muhammad merely refers 
to him and praisos him as his spintual ancestor. A tradition makes him tho poet’s 
mantra-gum, while Muhiu’d-din was his vulgtt-gniu, i e, the one initiufod him, and 
the othor tanght him, but this seems to bo very improbable, though not inconsistent 
with Malik Muhammad’s own language Shaikh Diimyul, tho fifth in the lino 
before tho poot appears to have been a friend of the well-known Khwuja Khijr, 
who introduced him to his proceptor, Saiyad Riiji Hamid Shah. Shaikh Burhan, 
Malik Muhammad’s spiritual grandfather remded at Knl’pi in Bund$]’khan<j(, and 
is said to havo died at 100 yoais of age in A. II, 970, or A. D. 1562-63. See Eep. 
Arch Sur. Ind. xvi, 131. 

As the prophet Muhammad (Bee xii, 1) had foifr friends, so also had the poet 
Malik Muhammad. He tells ns their names were Malik Yusuf, Salar Khudim, MiyS 
Salpne and Shaikh Bade. Concerning those, sec the introduction to this paper, and 

xxii, 1 and ff. 

Tho Urdu gloss concludos (I insert dates and other particulars in parentheses), 
* Those who consider that fyazrat ’Abdu’l-Qadir Jilani (b. 1078, d. 1166) (God’s moroy 
be upon him) is descended from Saiyad Mubiu’d-din, and that Saiyad Rajii Qatta) 
(d. 1408) is descended from Saiyad Riiji are far from being in the right. It is clear 
theft the line of Qadariyas is descended from fia$rat ’Abdu’l Qudir Jilani. His 
psedoptor was fiafrat Abu Saiyad. 

"Saiyad Rija Qattal was full brother of Ha?rat Saiyad JaJSlu'd-din of Bukhara 
(who W|B known as Makhdum Jdhaniyon Jahon (Gaeht Shaikh Jalal), and was his 
diseiple.) fie was a Suharwardiya by soot. 

*'' ‘Another‘disciple of fiaffat Niptmu’d-dln (the founder of Malik Muhammad’s 

‘ J. j. 20 


Shaikh HSjI. 

Shaikh Mubarak 
and 

Shaikh Kamal. 
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^ R «W WfW l 

«rw ** ftfir tottct i 
war «>it wrrcf I 

are *rf% *Twf* wtw * frtt i 
iHr 9W *Tf*r «n vm i 
UTS fbtrrei i 

ws srfa wft 9 w i 


't , t 

9TT TwffT wf 2ffW ffil 

^*f 4Phf I 

vft 9rtf are *fWf aref i 
1TO ¥rf% *** TOT* W tflt I 
?rs *fw vjnr i 

*?t 4 re«r UtfK *rro awren 

\J 

^flr trfif are* arcr i 


* <t n ** *** are *r<nr are wf* flnctrr are i 

*W WHT are *f* 9* aftarf* *T *re |{ ^ K 

21. 1. K A'«/ i, K kali punt. 3. Ida am, K uii aura. 4. U K. Sba tfabha 
nahi. Riim Juana's edition gives hamguna not, but nil P give icy~j / cLj 5. Ia tau 

•■ N 

nut hi, lit iau. am, Ic tuba ati, Ids tau ati kin ha, K tau iraha l-haeu. 6. las jaS. 
7. K kffru hoi kaiieana ki biro. 8. U 1am niramala tehi bhiiu. 9. K rupaVUnta 
hand wall/, la r/ipawanta go hi joahl, no karahi gahi pan. Ib mukha cahaht kai, J 
mukha euhai kai, K mukha dekhana ke cau. 


21. Muhammad the poet was skilful, though ho had hut one eye, 1 
and all who hoard him were entranced. Even as Ood created the moon 
for the universe, so He put a dark spot upon him, while He made him 
bright. With that one cyo the poet saw in tho world, as Venus is 
brilliant among tho other stars. 3 Until there come black spots npon a 
mango-fruit, it hath no fragrant scent, God made the water of the 
ocean salt, hut nevertheless Ho mado it immeasurably bonndloss. Mount 
Mem was destroyed by (^iva’s) trident, 3 and then it became a mountain 
of gold, 4 and reached to heaven. Till black firestains defile the crucible, 
(the oro) remaineth unsmelted, and becometh not pure gold. 


lino) was Slmikh Ruknu’d-din Abu ’1-fath Ma‘u«tir (fl. 1310), who was also disciple of 
bis own father Shaikh $iulru’d-din I’Arif, d. l!H)9). This last was disciple of his 
father Shaikh Bnhiin'd-din Zikariya fd. 1266) of Mul’tiin, who was disciple of Shaikh 
Shahiibu’d-dln (Snharwardiya, d. 1234), who travelled from city to city as missionary 
, (peace bo upon him).’ 

Mnkhdum Jahiiniynn was a disciple of Ruknu’d-din abovementioned. The 
Suharwardiyas form a branch of the followers of the ri?ft sect, and aro named from 
Suharward, a town near Bagdad, the birth place of tho founder Shah&bu’d-din above 
mentioned. 

1 This means that he was literally blind of one eye. The poet still, however 
thanks God for all His mercies, and points out that every great and good thing in 
Nature has some detraction! 

3 Qukra, the regent of the planet VenUB has only one eye. 

6 1 have not traced this legend. It may be a reference to India's cutting off 
the wings of the mountains. 

♦ It is a golden mountain, See Yfvpn Purfipa II, 2, 
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tp$c%mehof tbs 



' 1 , 


M Cmirror, *nd his 


eye, but it is 

soul is pure. All that are beautiful clasp'his feet, and desire to see 
his face. 


sft H Star erfh to l 
sjfpt trfour tfftn nn^t i 

<j 

sftr <sranr *Tf**M?finn*f i 
fawf TOt* ft* *RT* i 
tf n IT ftv **RT I 
wifr-'T *gr-**r *it i 
ffftw oft WT*f* Tfa* UTOT I 


uftfk fhiili Tfa wim H 
^ WH! tr enfl II 
Tfn w firfir wrof ii 

** m ewrnfii 

'J 

*T *$9 fm w Tnm h 
t« #sfor iflwit ** n 
wr Tlfr tfv #f% wiut b 


ii fftr ftrfw vtj ait sir f^i» i 

opr am aft fawTT wr faro ii a 

22. 1. P jm> U sir a, K ora, 2, la yjfsufa mallika pandita gyanx , lb bahu 
gya*, Id lada gya*, K jo pandit a gyd.° All N hare iaaphn for ymupha. lac. K 
pahilahi, K pahil^ 3. lac cJiff, lb Id e^Li, Is kandana, lb khtldahi, U vbhai, 

K ufhai jo btP. 4. U apiira, jvjhard, la khela an, K hriga aitaruini (?) jo kharaga 
johdrii. 6 . Iabc dio-w, Iri £»-&, lb K bakhdnt, jdni (K mdni), label bada jdnd. Ia 

sddhunha, 6 . Ia catura guna dasa wci, lb K davau guna, U card cat nr a au 
dost guna (sic), led au saga jSga, K au aaba jOga. Is repeats tho last lino by 
a mistake of tho copyist. Printed editions havo aimhajOga. 7. Ib jo rdpalii, tJ 
jo vpajai. K purukha jo dpi (^jf for KjV tubedhai load. S. led bhS, 

0. la aatha nibahd. U yaha jaga Ora nibahd, K adtha jhvana lltd (I 4 JJ for 
1%) for I 4 J jx±), Ia U bichurahi. 

22. The poet Muhammad 1 had four friends, who by giving him 
their friendship raised him to equality with themselves. Ono was Malik 
Yfisuf, the learned and wise, who first knew the secret doctrine. The 
next was Salar Khadira, of mighty mind, whose arms were ever raised 
either in (wielding) the sword or in (distributing) gifts. The third 
was MiyS SalOne, a lion unsurpassed, whose sword fought with heroes 
in the battle-field. The fourth was Shekh Bade, famed as a sago. He 
greatly honoured those who were perfected by performing their initia- 
toiy rites.* All four were learned in the fourteen 8 branches of knowledge, 
and God himself created their association (with the poet). Let a tree 


8 80 also bad the Prophet Mohammad, see xii, 1. Regarding these four men, aeo 
introductory remarks. 

* JLdita is the initiation of a did by a guru. 

» Tbe 4 Vidas, the 6 Vidugas, the Puraeas, the Mimiipsti, the Nyaya, and 

Dharma. 

4 
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bat dwell noar a sandal.grove, and if thou pierce it, the odour of sandal 
come t.li from it. 

0 Muhammad, when thou hast found these four friends, and ye all 
became of otjo soul, when thou hast accomplished their companionship 
in this world, how can they be separated in the next P 

ii anpuj i ir*t w* n 

wan i tot H 

to tow i fro *r% toi wto ^tottii 

fro vvtv »ni sit i *rm ** fait u 

V?R 9t€t Whir? I TO-TO 9PfftWT II 

9tf% fWT* m 9TOT I TO TO TO WP?r II 

to tvt vt tot i 9i^«T *nfro tot B 

<\ 

ft ii to** tot wrT w to *t wff vro *r i 

TO TO t*T TO TOT wf% 9JTU9T II ^ II 

23. 1. Ibd tnhuwcL bah u Ic tahd vna habit an ha ii”. Jb tahil a war a, K tahd 
uwani. 2. lbs II un hi', III brnuti kara. U kahihntha. K an *pand'ta no binati 
bltdja lb bh ilk he ... ndkhe, Is bhdjd ... adjd. lad merehu. 1b nicraehu. U (uti 
mirai na war a ha. ndjd. K (alula s awdrabu a a mcrahai ndjd. 3. N j mndUanha, IJ 
pachitdi/d ... tldgd. la yai thuja. K Icirhii kni cahan kulha kara dgd. 4. la jb kuchic 
p&ji U hiyd bhadiira a hi nuga pdji. Is kholu, U Jut kH\ 1b turd kh K kholuu, tutu au 
kd\ 5. 1b U hale bo." K bol.au bfP. In K yC'ma ram, Ids U pema inada. 0. So lit. 
Ib kahd lehi bhdklia kult a tehi leu yd, Ic kaha tehi rupn hah A kai kdyd, Id kaha tehi 
bhfikha kahd tclii irtdyd. Is kd tehi bhuklia nlda kd wdyd. U K kahd tehi riipa kahd tehi 
nuhjd. 7. la Idai bhena. 8. ha yd, so U K. [fc makes good Ben so. Y kabi jv prema led. 
1b kali jo plruma kd blui tuna rakuta. D. lo mind to. Ib mind (a. 

2il. Tho city Jay as is a holy spot, there came the poet and told his 
lay. There humbly waited I upon Hindu scholars, and prayed them 1 
to eorreet and mend tho broken (metre) and arrangement (of my song). 
I am a follower of poets, and I go forward saying my say, and beating 
tho drum with the drum-stick to proclaim it. 8 My heart is a treasure- 
house, and it holdeth a store of precious stones. I opened it with the 
key of my tongue ami palate. I spoke words,—jewels, and rubies, 
sweet, filled with the wine of love, and priceless. He whose speech is 

1 Bhdjd or bhdjd, is equivalent to bhrdjd, i. e., pralcdgita kid, ' made manifest,' 
henoo ‘ presented ’ a petition. 

* Pachaldgd and tjtigd would give better metre. l}dgd is a drum-Btick. Tho poet 
means that he is impelled to pnbliBh liis lay by lasat of drum, so to speak, i. e., as 
loudly as possible. A simpler rendering is obtained by amending the text to 
kicha kahi calnta beta dci 4dgd, ‘ saying my say, I progress, setting down the feet 
of Language; ’ iu which language is metaphorically compared to a toot, or step (tfdgd) 
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wounded by love, 1 —Wixsd;, is hunger or sleeper shade to him ? He 
changeth. his appearance, and I 10 reinaineth in torture, like a jewel 
coverod and hidden in tho dnst. 

O Muhammad, the body which love hath, hath neither blood nor 
flesh. Whoever seeth such a man face to faco laughetli, but when tho 
lover licareth the laughter tears come (intohis eyes). 

sftB Hfwiftrewri W¥T fw w wfw ww h 

fror ffa Tith to* ** w wi^t h* 

wwiwCfa TM^sraHuri tiw w*w wrn 

«*T Hlf* Jl¥ WWT Wit I ftp* 3W? «t Wt H 

WTft w* ww an«TT wft 1 fwfw wwr wvnt wfl 11 

wft ft wre TO W*WT ufl I fft Hi fifWT ftWT II 

ftiWTfa ww wh wfar 1 ^fc aft ftwrft wh wfar 11 

<t II WIT TO-W* HW W*W TO *IH I 

TI^T ^ * wt ¥wfw wt WIWT II ^ a II 

?fh wugft 4z m 1 11 

24. 1. Ia dha... kdhu. K did ... kahl -All toxts agree in giving tho (Into (A.. II.) 
as 947. Rum Jasau’s edition gives 927 which is certainly wrong, la t/ihi din a kdhd 
2. Sion so Is K J has saiuu. 3. Ia sural and. Is ifhih xulitiind, K dili, eftaui, 
so all N. 4. N have xdha not.' xuhi, which is tho usual spelling clscwhoro. 5. Is 

kuthd dhi. Ia katbujo ahi. K mli nvfu kolhii uni dhi . kdlii. U bhiikhu mat ran pit i 

kdlii. 6. Ic K bittxa jaxa. la duri jo ■niuraht ninrf dun, les durihi uinrit itiarn hha 
duri, Id durihi ilium jo niarnhi dun. IJ duri xu, autre nituf dart. 7. Ids nay a kd\ 
U Kama kli\ lc K duri nioro joixui yum. Ids duri jo iiiure xo yum, U dmi so niuri 
jaxa 8. Ic U K khatida lai. Is khandcth/i. Id IT lei huso, Is bit buna. Ib 0 
pt/tcalu. 9. lb jo urh'ii obi juisa. Id K sudd jo debni pdsa. In achohi. 

24. It was the your 947 (of 1 lie Hi jra,) 2 when the poet began to toll 
this talc iu words. Of Ceylon and Queen Pinlniavati, whom llatna Sena 
brought to Citanr castle; of ’AlauM-din. the Sultan of Delhi, and of 
how Kaghava Caitanya told him of her. How the Kmperor heard and 
besieged the castle, and how there arose tho war between tho Hindus 
and the Mugalmiins. From beginning to end, just as tho story runs, 
so wrote he it in the language of tho people, and told it in verse. Tho 

1 Here we have the first instance of tho pool's use of the word hiraha. Ho 
usee it to mean love, especially unhappy love. In countless places it cannot possibly 
have the usual meaning of ‘ separation from a beloved one.’ Ohdyd is translated 
in the Urdu Gloss by LCj+f ' foil of.’ I can find no authority for this. 

» 1840 A. D. 

v 
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poet, the bard, 1 and the lotos full of nectar, are near to what is far and 
far from what is near. That which is near is yet far, like the flower 
and the thorn (so near and yet so different), and that which is far is 
near, like sugar and the ants (who dwell so far from it, yet find it 
out). 

So the bee 8 cometh from the (distant) forest, and findeth the odour 
of the lotus-nectar, while the frog ne'er findeth the odour, though he 
dwolleth (in the pond) close to (the flower). 

%re wsr»* I 

^ i fdro-ffa wwr ww www i ww wt wtf* %mwi n 

TOT * ^ wffil fttWT I W1 weft tWT || 

vfw fta «ni wifh ww wt ** wwiirfl n 

wro fhr wtwt ww qftwj *w-w ffa w ^tfw wf* wt^n 

wfwwwwfaiwren wrw-fta wft: wti; w trroi 

vitr fh? www ww wrff i ww-ftw war w qftwiwt n 

• 

f hwww witw wer i fW wwwww wrww wtt a 
wl n w* wwnc fkfrwtiT wiw wra-w ffa i 

WW-W ft* W wfiw Nl* wttq H 0 

25. 1. J* K ijihruu, aundu-au, U ySu'8, mniu'B. Id an bahn padnmini, J barana. 
2. U niramala danipatta, K badana kudana (?/ jnsa blunt u bisekha. In jo jehi bh&ti, 
lh jehi jam riipa aid taw deklui, Id jo jehi, Is jv jam ri/pa, IT taiauhi, K jehi jam riipa 
ho t aimin' deklui. 3. Id dhuni tea ha dipa. Is dhanya desa jehi dipaka. K dhanya 
d/pa jehi. In dai sawdn, lb au bidhi padumini autirri, la an jd pudumini dai aawart, 
Is d'tiya eatedri, U am. pa du mini dai an tart, K au pa du mini dad autdri. 4. Icds aaba 
baranai (Is baranohi) hhjti. lbc K tehi sari, Id walui anri. 6. lb tcasa nahi Sji 3 , 
U nahi am, K lasa nahi. U transposes 11. 6 fi. Is aarada-dipa, TJ adraga-dtpa, 
K surd-dipa. ft. U mri ntihi. Ia htyka-dijta sari piija na tdhi, lb layka-dipa nahi 
ptijui ehdhl lo hnjka-dipu pdjai paricluihi. Id layka-dipa piija parich&hl U layku- 
dipa na pdjai ehdhl. K latjkd-d/pa na puja jtarichdhi. 7. Kumbha an thala, so lab 
u, Ick-8-th-l; Id, k-s-n-h-l I Is htfaathila, K bhathila. Is U pdra, hard, K &ra 
bakhdttd. la mahaathala, lb mai art hula, Ie mahdsthala, Id U mcwasthala, Is mahuathila, 
K meuvsthila. 8. Is K prithimi , U prathyumi , Ia au sdtn-u aaba dqta, 16 au aaba site* u 
dipa, U aura ju adt8, K au yaha ttata-u. 9, Ia na ipama, lb na upara, Ie na piti, 
U uttama, K dipa tehi sari. 

I Kabi is one who makes poems, bidaa (vydm) is ono who recites poems* 

B j. e* a prophet has no honour in his own country. The Author means that 
he is aware that his own country-folk, and his own people fthe Muyalmans) will act 
caro for his poem j but, on the other hand men of distant lands and: of other religions 
(the Hindus) will be attracted by it, as the bee is attracted by the distant lotas. 
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CANTO n, 

SlMEALA. 

25 Now sing I the tale of Siiphalft-dvipa, 1 and tell of the perfect 
woman * .My description is like an excellent mirror, in which each foira 
is seen as it really is. Happy is that land where the women arc hghtR, 8 
and where God created that (famons) PadminI (PadmavntI). AU 
people tell of seven lands, but none is fit to compare with Siiphala. 
The Diya-land* (or land of lamps) is not so bright as it. The land of 
Saran 6 cannot bear comparison with. it. I say that Jambu-land 6 is 
nowhere like it, and that Lnrjka-land cannot even fill (ilio excellence 
of) its reflection The land of Kumbhasthala 7 fled to the forest (before 
it), and the land of Maliusthala 8 lost its inhabitants. • 

In the whole universe, in the world aro seven lands, but none of 
thorn is excellent beside the land of Sitphala. 

^n awrosr v 1 tiwt w* m ire 

TO To aft *i*w TTW I w HT it tmi 

«\ 

TOT *TWTT I wc WfRRf* TO TTWT II 

HtTf hto vVwct 1 *r» if* tort » 

f *3 rtnrfir n 

1 Ceylon. The word dupa means both island and continent 

8 A Padmini isono of the four clussos of women and is supiemely the host, soo 
604 and ff The Singalese somon aro all snpposod to be Padnums, omne u/notuni pro 
mtnft<o 

8 Hero there is a pnn on the woid (dfjn « dv/pa,) a continent or island, and 
dipdka a light 

* The poet now procoeds to comparo Biiphala, not with the seven continents of 
tradition, refoned to in lmo 4, and catalogued in tho noto to ntnuza I, 5, bat with half* 
a-dozen imaginary continents named after parts of Jho human bod} Diya ilipn, tlie 
land of lights, means tho land of ejes Bat ana dipa f* ro? ana-dtpa) means tho land of 
ears. Jambu dipa, Roso-apple land, is the laud of bosoms, to the nipples of which the 
rose*apple is often compared Lnrjln-dipa is the land of hips Kuinhhu-athaJa, jar* 
land, is the land of rounded breasts, a v 1 is yalha-nthala ( qarbha-nlhalu) the land of 
wombs; and finally mahu-ethala (madhyu nthala), is tho land of waists Under this 
highlydfearative language the poet signifies that the women of Snphala surpassed 
all these imaginary lands, each m its own pecuhar excellence I am mdobtod to 
Pa^git Sudbakara DvnSdi for the explanation of this very difficult stanza 

S poet does not seem to be aware that Barana^dlpa ( Saran-dtp, Sorendib) is 
aotnaUyueylon itself. Here, as pointed out above, the words also mean ‘ ear-land ’ 

4 Hindustan or bosom-land. 

T Or perhaps Gabhostala, one of the nine divisions of Bharata*varya (India); 
here used at equivalent to garbha-sthala, the land of wombs. 

* Or Hewasthfla. 
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sw-^ m xm t 
* wj vs *wtt m apt <tar i 

n *it*j 'imu. TTWF w w | 

w ^nr fo* wwiY *ft*r to; * u *< n 

26. 1. Ih K xeni. (I Qamlharpa mlua. sukha khand>, la dhana raja. Is raja a it td. 
2, UK raja ... h Sjd. U tdhu eahi htidi, K tdhi. 3. Ibo U K dala. K car au dim kafaka 
Aru tied ha is very doubtful. IJragalii is u possible* residing of the Persian character. 
The following aro the readings of tho various MS. Iub Am jjt Ic di$" j| Ifl ( jj 
iif) Ih oratje raja, IJ ghara ghara raja, K o raijgana raja. All printed editions have 
au gatjha-rdjd. 4. U rnrdht mhana, Id unhdmi, K roraha laccha. Ib x/lwa karaua Iftkii 
tip, Ic jam hflka, Id cydina Varan a bftkit tumhdrd, Is suira karaua edldlca tdrdkhara (sic), 
U hnra guui' tu°, K hjiiina karaua iuradln jo (sic) lokhdrd. The text has no difficulty 
if tho technical meaning of tyama-karnu is remembered, and if it is recognized that 
tuklidru means ‘horse.’ 6. id aru, kail dm, Is imi kajiild airapati, IT janu ka bildm 
aird/iati, K no kit bandhi rdulapai (sic) uti bdlr. 0. la nohdwai, Is urn-pat i, U asu-pnti 
kd, gaja-pali led, K atm-puiinha, K yaju-puti nira atjknm yaja vdivni. 7 . Ia uara-pati 
kahaujo ahi nurindd, lb nara-pati ka an kahau, Is U uara-pati ka kahdwa, K nara-pati 
waha kahuluwai indd, la bhu-patl ka in aha, Is hhua-puti K bhua-pali jaga para 
domra indd. 8 . Ins II bhai hoi, K mu hoi. 9. K mbliai. ' 

26. Cnndharva Sona was a fragrant 1 prince, Ho was its king, and 
that was his dominion. I have hoard of Laijkii, 2 the kingdom of Havana; 
greater oven than his was his majesty. Fifty-six times ten millions formed 
his battle-army, and over all 'were princes and commanders of forts. 
Sixteen thousand horses wore in his stalls, black-cared and gallant steeds. 3 * * 
Seven thousand Singalese elephants had he, each like the mighty Airu- 
vatft* of Kftiliisa. 6 He is called the crown of lords of steeds, and with 
his goad he eanseth to bow low tho elephants of lords of elephants. 
Over lords of men I call him a second Indrn, and in the world I also 
call him the tndra 6 of the lords of earth. 

1 There in here an alliteration between Otmdhrapa, Ganclharva, and Oandha, 
■cent. Some of tho MSS. have Sini for Sena throughout tho poem. This would 
load mo to restore the word to the Sanskrit Sainya, were thore not a strong tradition 
in favour of Sena. 

* Laijkii is, however, a name of Ceylon. Tho poet neglects this fact. # 

8 ( lyfnna-karitn, blaek-oared, is a technical name for a horse. It is the kind 

used iu sacrifices. Tukhdra means ‘ horse,’ cf. xlvi, 4; and dli, 4. 

* The name of Iudra's elopliant. 

6 Iudra's heaven. ♦ 

6 Here Indra is referred to in two aspects. First ho is the mighty king of the 
lower Gods, and hence supreme over lords of men j and secondly he is the storm-god 
giving refreshing showers to the earth, and hence au object of worship to everyone 
who lives by cultivation. 




So universal 1 a monarch was he,'that all the earth feared him. All 
men came and bowed their heads before him, no one dared to emulate him. 

it mwfa Cta framr wnf i am wfwara fwar m ant I 
aw alanw ana a* amr i aa* sarfw sfh arm annar 11 
aftac aw* aarrfwfr ant i a* am at* wt* wit n 


TO*-wik wtwit wtaf i Hw ana aimx: afw w?*f u 


atwt afw w*faw’r*aiw* i wfwa* aw* warm *wiwr H 
wfa* wra tow* afw wia; I ^ar ftaw* «wr air fta^iw: n 
w* aa art afw wawn waf*awi* awHww warn 
<t n am wan* aaa aa aafa a arc:* ^a i 
awr* to: aw-w fag anaw a*T aw* n 

27. 1. lb jdhu (?) (tj^) , iiiarawe, led jd trail i d/jw, K jo wahi dipa Ice niare jiii. 
la lhau at, Iabds U kahiluma, K kail ana tinha -n't are pat. 2. IJ K tjhani abarai, U at hi 

bhtimi, K ulhai bhdmi, J« It'nja. 3. IT tnrimira uce mahai mnhin 5, K taruuri mabhai 
mile ohi jut, 16 bhai tami chft.hu, Ie nit ala cliftha, U ruini kai tic, K ltd jutja chulta rain* 
bhai til. 4. In ttohii irana 5. II nhu jam a rhftha, K an anl cl i aha mini hint. 0. la 
jwu sahi utrai ijhthiift, U panllnka cali mcai rnahi, K puuthiku pahwcui muhi kai yhama 
Ibak, ghdmft, bimrdmft, IT bimnrai bhai mttkha bimrdmft, K bimnrai chaita kai limrdmd. 
7. Is K jin ha ualta, U jd pdwui mi ha cliftha la mu dhftpa, Ic duleha dhitjia, Id Ivht 
dhitpa. 8. U ami ahariii muhduani, K ami dbar/li nui/hani yhuni, Id purai, Is parahi 
9. Jc cahu dima, K phfdahi pharahi chan it, U mdnuhti. 


27. When a man approaeheth this land, *tis ns it worn ho ap- 
proaeheth Kailaso, the mount of heaven. Tlense mango-groves lie on 
every side, rising from the earth to the very sky. Each tall tree exlialeth 
the odours of mount Malaya, 8 and the shade covereth the world as though 
it were the night. The shade is pleasant with its Malaya-bree/e j 
e’en in the fiery month of Jyai^ha 3 ’tis cool amidst it. It is as though 
night comoth from that shade, and us though from it corneth the green¬ 
ness of the sky. 4 When the wayfarer comet h thither, suffering from the 
beat, he forgettetli hi.s trouble in his blissful rest, and whoso hath fymnd 
this perfect shade, rcturncth ne’er again io bear the sun-rays. 

So many and so dense are these groves, that I cannot. tc»l I their 
end. The whole six seasons of the year 6 do they flower and fruit, aa 
though it were always spring. 


1 Caikauxii <= Cakravarth 

ft The Western Ghauts (yhJ(m) famous for thojr growth of sandal trees. 

B The hottest month in the year, May-June, with its pitiless burning blue* 

grey sky. 

, * This is an example of the rhetorical figure utprikfd, or poetical fancy, with 
the word expressing comparison omitted. The poet fancifully states that this shade 
is so daric.thafc’TrOm it is produced all flight, while the green shade of the sky is its 
reflec tion. * • • 

. , * Hindus divide the year into six seasons of two months each. 

X U 21 
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ANALYSIS 

OF THE 

PADUMAWATI 


CANTO I. 

Tjir Invocation. 

Praise of God, the Creator of tlie universe (l), and of all that is 
therein, (2) ; the maker of men and of all that man hath, (3) ; of pairs 
of opposites (4). His bounty (5), and might (6). He is an everlast¬ 
ing mystery, neither made nor created nor begotten (7).' He is omnis¬ 
cient, omnipotent, omnipresent, neither discrete nor indiscrete (8). Ho 
hath endowed man with many blessings, of which he cannot gauge the 
length or breadth or height (9). His wondrous works are indescribable 
(10). lie made one man for tbg salvation of the world, the prophet Mu¬ 
hammad (13), who had four friends, Abu Thikr Qidiliq, ‘Umar, ‘Usman, 
and ‘Alt (12). Slier Shfdi Sur is Sultan of Delhi. His might (13), 
valour (14), justice (15), comeliness (10), and generosity (37). Praise 
of Saiyad Ashraf Jahangir, the poet's spiritual ancestor (38), and his 
two descendants Shekh. Haji, and Slickh Mubarak (19). Praise of 
Mnluu’d-din, tho poet’s spiritual preceptor and bis spiritual descent from 
Saiysnl Ashraf Jahangir (20). The poet’s description of himself as 
blind of one eye. JTe is grateful to C«od for all bis mercies (21). He 
hail four friends, Malik Yusuf, Salar Kliadim, MiyS Saldne, and Shekh 
Bade (22). Pilled with poetic inspiration he came to Jayas, and stndied 
rhetoric under pandits (23) ; and in the year 1540 A. D,, began to write 
the poem of Ceylon, of Padmavati, of flatna Sena, of *Aluu’d-din, of 
Raghava Caitanya, and tho siege of Citaur (24). 


CANTO II. 

Description of Simhala-dvIpa. 

I describe Siiphala, best of all the seven dvtpas (25).* Gandharva 
Sena was its king. No king ever was so mighty (26). The dvipa is 
covered with cool orchards, throwing inviting shade (27). Its fruit- 
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trees (28). The singing of the birds (29). Its wells and springs, 
surrounded by holy men of various sects (30). Its tanks (31), the 
maidens who draw water therefrom (32), the birds that resort thereto 
(33). The fruit gardens (34), and Hower gardens (35). The chief city, 
Siiphala (36). Its streets and markets (37), its courtesan quarter (38), 
the bazars (39). The citadel, its height (40), its strength (41), its 
guards and the regularity with which they are changed (42). Its two 
rivers Him and Kslra, and the spring of Mod (Jura. Its golden tree 
with magic fruit which gives new youth (43). Tko four captains of 
the citadel and their quarters (44). The doorway of the royal palace, 
with the elephants there (45), tho royal stables and horses (46), tho 
royal court (47). Tho palace buildings (48), tho female apartments. 
The Chief Queen was Bant Campiivati (49). 1 >Sho iJecomes pregnant 
(50), and a girl is born (51). The naming-ceremony of the 6th night 
after birth. Tho Pnmjits declare her name to be Pad in avail (52). 
The astrologers bless her and go home. She grows up of perfect beauty 
and at the same time learned. Kings of all countries demand her in 
marriage but are refused (53). Sim becomes twelve years of ago, and 
the king bearing that she is fit for marriage, builds her a .magnificent 
palace, and gives her damsels to boar her company. She obtains a vory 
learned parrot named Hiramani, and studies tho '^ustras and vfidas 
with him. Brahma himself nodded his head as ho heard tlm parrot’s 
explanations (54). Padmavat! beconxqp apt a viro. Her charms (55). 
The King, hearing that tho parrot gives wisdom to Padmavat!, be¬ 
comes enraged, and orders it to be killed, that it may not eclipse its 
pupil. The barber and torch bearer run to kill it, but the Princess hides 
it, and sends a respectful remonstrance to the king, * tho parrot is only a 
bird. It Joves food and flying, and speaks by rote ’ (56). Tho parrot 
thanks the princess, and says there is no escape from an angry master 
(57). The Princess replies, ‘ I cannot bear to lose thee, my darling 
parrot’ (58). 


CANTO HI. 

The Bathing. 

On a certain festival Padmavat! and her damsels go to bathe in a 
lake. Description of the various damsels (59). They play on the bank 
of tire lake, and call upon the princess to be happy while she may (60). 
They disrobe (61). They bathe (62), They sport (62a). 8 A damsel 
loses her necklace in the water. They all dive for it (63). The 

1 In some copies a new canto commences here. 

* Sam Jason gives two stanzas the some number, 62. 
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lake, at the contact of their beauty, becomeB clear and the necklace is 
found (64). 

CANTO IV. 

The Adventures op tiie Parrot. 

Whilo Pndnmvali was thus sporting, a maidservant went into her 
palace to steal her flowers and hotel to give to a lover. The parrot 
remonstrates (Ola'. 1 The maid in a rage twists the parrot’s neck, 
plucks him, and shuts him up in an earthen pot (646), The parrot’s 
reflections and self-reproaches, lie considers what is best to he 
dono (04 r). The maid takes the vessel and throws it and the parrot 
down a well in.the forest. The parrot as ho is thrown calls upon 
Cod (Old). I lo has hardly finished his prayer an hen he sees a fig 
tree hanging over the well. Mo climbs into if, finds it full of fruit and 
thanks Cod. 11 is feathers grow again (Old. 8 lie flies away, and 
happens on a part of the forest where the birds treat him with great 
respect. lie praises Cod ((>.”>;. 

When Padmavatl returns, the major-domo tells her jliat a cat had 
come into the house, and that the parrot had ilown away from the cage. 
Her grief. She orders search to he made (00). Her maidens assure 
her that the search is hopeless ((57). 

When the parrot lists rested a few days in the forest, liis fellow 
birds see a hunter, hidden under a screen of leaves, approaching. 
Smitten with terror at the apparently moving tree they fly away, but 
the parrot who is ahsorded in contemplation, is struck by tlio bird catcher’s 
five-pronged rod, and caught by the bird-lime attached to it (68). 
Tho hauler breaks his wings and thrusts him into a cage with other 
birds, they ask him liow a wiseacre like him lias been caught (69). Tho 
parrot explains that it was his own fault. He had become happy and care¬ 
less, and pride goes before a fall (70). The birds comfort him. They 
agree that the hnliter should not be blamed for catching them, but 
their own stupidity and greed (71). 

CANTO V. 

ClTAUR. 

Citra Sena is king of Citaur. His son is Ratna Sena. Astro¬ 
logers promise great thiugs for him. He will go to Siqibala-dvipa and 

l From 04(a) to 04(e) is an interpolation, found only in some copies of very 
small authority. The stylo is different from that of the rest of the poem. 

0 The ordinary editions insert a line here making the parrot escape from his 
cage in Fadm&vuii'g house.. ■- 
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bring back a lovely treasure (72). Some merchants of Oitanr start for 
Siiphala-dvlpa to purchase goods. One of them is a poor Brahman, who 
starts with borrowed capital. Prices of things in Siiphala-dvlpa are so 
high, that he cannot afford to buy nnything (73). Tho others return 
home with their purchase, and he is left lamenting (74). Tho hunter 
brings the parrot for salo in the market. Tho Brahman sees it, and asks 
it if it is learned (75). The parrot replies that when ho was free ho was 
learned, but ho has lost his knowledge, otherwise how could hobo in a 
cago and hawked in a bazar (70). Tho hunter and tho Brfdimim con¬ 
verse. The latter purchases the parrot, and overtakes his companions on 
the way to Citaur(77). In tho meantime Itntna Sena has succeeded his 
father Citra Sena on tho throne, news is brought to him of the arrival 
of merchants from Siiphala-dvlpa, and amongst them u Ijrahmun with a 
wonderful parrot (7JS). The Brfihmau is sent for, brings the parrot, 
saying lie had not intended to sell it, Imt Jiis belly must bo lilled and ho 
is poor (79). The parrot introduces himself to the king and praises his 
own qualifications. Says his manio is lliramuni, and that ho lived 
formerly with PadmavaU (HD). The king purchases the parrot for a 
lalcli of rupees,'and is pleased with its wisdom. Ho becomes fond of it, 
and learns much from it (81). 


CANTO VI. 

The Parrot ani> the Krxa. 

One day the King goes out hunting, and his ohief-queon, Nagamati, 
adorns herself, and, being tilled with vanity at her reilectinn in a 
mirror, asks the parrot if any one in tho world is so beautiful as 
she (82). The parrot remembering the beauty of Padmuvati, looks in 
the Queen’s face and laughs. He says all the women of Siipliala 
are more beautiful. She becomes angry (8.’(), and considers that if tho 
parrot is allowed to remain in the palace, the king will hear of their 
beauty, and will fall in love with them and turn a Yogi. She calls a 
maidservant, says parrots are treacherous things, ami orders it to bo 
killed (84). The maidservant goes to do so, but pauses to consider that 
the king is fond of the 1 warned bird, and will bo Bure to ask for it (85), so 
she only hides it. When tho king returns from his hunt he does ask for 
it. The Queen says a cat has carried it away. ‘ It was an impudent bird. 
I asked, about the women of Siqihala, and it called me a Nagini (snake), 
and said I was not as beautiful as they. The parrot was pretty bub un¬ 
bearable like a too heavy golden ear-ring ’ (86). The king is angry, and 
maintains that the parrot was learned and wise (87). The Queen is 
afflicted at the king's anger. §he goes to the maidservant and laments 
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(88). The maidservant says the Queen has brought it on horself by 
being angry. Anger is a bad thing (89). "When the Queen is utterly 
downcast, she returns the parrot to the king, saying to tho king that 
she only wished to test him. She consoles him (90). The king adjures 
the parrot to tell the truth about his history (91). The parrot says, 
I am Hiramani, the parrot of Padmavatl, Princess of Ceylon, a lady of 
peerless beauty (92). The king’s curiosity is excited. He asks for 
further particulars about Padmavatl, and says he would liko to go to 
Siijilmla (93). Parrot describes the charms of Si mb ala and its women. 
Its king Gandharva Mona aud his lovely daughter Padmavatl (94). 
The king asks the parrot to say all this over again. It complies, and 
the king becomes enamoured of Padmavatl from the parrot's description 
(95). The parrot warns tho king, that tho way of love is hard, and 
may cost him his life. ‘Learn wisdom from (ho cry of tho peacock, “I 
die, I die,” mui-ii, much, for ho hath given himself up to love.’ So 
also other animals are shown as a warning:—the lizard, the ringdove, 
and the partridge (9(5). The King replies that he knows that the path 
of love is hard at the beginning, but lie will dare all for the sake of 
Padmavatl. Ho asks the parrot for a complete account 6f every fcaturo 
of his beloved, in tho form of a nahh'sikh (97). 

CANTO VII. 

A Tale of Beauty (tue Nakii’sikit). 

The parrot describes Padiuavatl’s hair (98), and its parting (99), 
her forehead (100), eyebrows (101), eyes (102), eyelashes (103), nose 
(104), lips (105), teeth (106), voice (107), cheeks (108), ears (109), 
nock (110), arms (111), bosom (112), belly (113), back (114), waist 
(115), navel (110) and thighs (117). 

CANTO VIII. 

The King’s Passion. 

Tho King is thrown into a fevot* by this description of Padmavati’s 
beauty, and lies senseless (118). His relations and friends come with 
doctors. They diagnoBO the disease as the same as that from which 
Lak?mana suffered when struck by Havana’s arrow, but the magic root 
which alone cures the disease is not available. They recommend that 
it should bo searched for regardless of cost (J19). The King revives, 
but only raves unintelligently, or eries like a newborn child. He com¬ 
plains that he has been brought back from the city of immortality to 
that of mortality. He asks to die (120). They remonstrate, and say it 
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is useless to fight with fate. * Thy love is unattainable, therefore do not 
yearn for it ’ ( 121 ). The parrot gives similar advice. 4 Thon const not con* 
qner Sitphala by force of arms. The way is difficult, and can only be 
traversed by Ascetics, Sannyasis, Yflgls and the like. Thou could’st not 
bear tlio discomforts of such a life. An ascetic who doth not practise 
austerities hath no success (122). No success can be gained without 
austerities, aud thy body is besieged by the thieves of thy passions; 
awake, fool, ere they steal all that thou hast* (123). Tho king, aroused 
by these remonstrances, discovers that he is involved in the darkness of 
ignorance, and that without a (spiritual) guide he cannot find his way 
to Padmavati (t.e. wisdom) (124). His Hindu friends remonstrate, hut 
he refuses to hear them ; without a guide tor gum), he can do nothing 
(125). He gives up his kingdom, becomes a Yogi, And puts on tho 
ascetic dress (126). The astrologers say it is not a lucky day for starting. 
He retorts that in love-matters, no ono considers lucky times or lionra. 
They are for peoplo who are in possession of their senses. ‘ Doth a aatl 
ask if it is a lucky day when she mounteth the funeral pyre ? I must 
start on my quest. Do yc all return to your homes ’ (L27). Tho captains 
of his army cali upon all to accompany him to Siijihala, after providing 
themselves with necessaries (128). 


CANTO IX. 

The Farewell. 

The King’s mother implores tho king to stay (129). Ho asks hor 
not to texnpt him from the right way. ‘ Earthly joys are fleeting. My 
guru hath ordered mo to journey to Siiphala. Farewell’ (130). 
Nagamatl weeps. ‘Lei' me go with thee, as Sita did with Rama. Thou 
wilt find no Padraini as beautiful as I am ’ (131). Ho replies, * When 
Sita accompanied Kama, Havana carried lifer off. I cannot tako thoo 
and be a Yogi. See how Raja Khartribari left sixteen hundred wives, 
when he took to a life of mortification,’ saying this he starts on his 
jonrney (132). His mother weeps. So also his Queens. They break 
their ornaments- Nine mannds of pearls aud ten maunds of crystal 
bracelets are destroyed. At first there was a great confused Bound, aud 
then all was silonco (133). 


CANTO X. 

The Land Jourset. 

The king departs from the city, the people hear of it. Sixteen 
thousand knights accompany him. They all become Yogis, and tako 
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the salmon-coloured vestments (134). The good omens at departure. 
Girls with full watorpots; Goalins crying ‘buy my tyre;* flower-girls 
with garlands; khanjan birds seated on snakes’ heads; deer to the 
right, and door-keepers to the left; dark-colon red bullocks lowing on the 
right, and jackals motionless on the left; white quails in the sky to the 
left, and foxes coming out and showing themselves; crows on the left, and 
owls on the right. Vjuisn 1ms promised success to him who sets out with 
omens such as these (135). lie sets out and says, ‘Let to-day be a short 
stage. To-morrow we must take the long journey (i.e., to-day we live, 
to-morrow wo die). There are mountains and rivers to be crossed, with 
robbers lurking in the bye-ways. IJo who gootli steadily forward at ten 
JtGs a day will arrivo safely (130). Go carefully along the road, picking 
your way, with sandals on your foot. The road is rough and thorny. 
On the right lies liidar 1 (Vidarbha) and on the left Canderl, one road 
goes to Siiphala-dvipa and another to Larjka (su;)’(137). Then says 
the parrot, ‘ Let him be guide who knoweth the way. Can the blind 
lead the blind ?’ So they asked the way of Vijaya-giri, King of Vi jay a- 
nagara. lie says, ‘ Behind are Kunda and Gfila (Goleonda (?) ). Leave 
on tho left (?) Adliinra Khn(0la. To the south on the right lieth 
Tiliijga, and directly to tho north is the Karahakatarjgii (? Karnatak).* 
Midway is the main gato of Ratimpirra (Kiincl), and to the left is 
tho hill of Jharakhanda (Baij’nath). To tho left front is Orissa, and 
cross yo the sea to tho south ’ (138). They wander through the 
forest, and sleep on tho ground, the King alone waking through tho 
night, playing on his live-stringed lute, and with his eyes fixed on the 
road to Padmavati (131)). After a mouth's journey they come to the 
seashore. King (lajapati approaches and asks who they are. Ratna 
Sena asks for boats (310). Gajapati agrees, but warns him of the 
danger of the passage. ‘There are seven seas to cross, riz ,— the Ksara, 8 
the l\:jira, the Dadlii, the Udadhi, the Sura jala, the Kilakilakuta 
(and the Mnnasnra). Thoro is no ouo capable of crossing all*.(141). 
The King replies, ‘ To one in love what is death ? 1 am compelled to 

follow my path. 1 am a disciple of Ruijga Natha (? Kriaua, (Jrl-rarjga), 

1 The poet’s stronp point is certainly not Geography. 

8 AH this is simply n tentative paraphrase. The readings have not been 
established yet. Pundit Sudhitkaru Dvivodi suggosts that the correct reading may 
bo hoi Kara (tkotagya, tlio fnhulons land of oue-logged men. 

8 Tho enumeration of the Vi.jnu Pur«y a is Lavana, Ik§u, Sura, Ghfita, Dadhi, 
Dngdlia, Jala KilakHa is tho boiling sound of rushing prater. Kiita is a fhUfh word 
meauiug ‘ uncertainty, guess.’ Ah fit a means ‘ without uncertainty,* hence ‘ extreme.’ 
Kilakilakuta is the extremely turbulent sea roaring with the boiling caused by 
subaqueous fire (bajfavggni). .The seventh or Manasara sea is not mentioned till 
stanza 181. This last name is in direct contradiction to the Purs pas. Note* to 
stanza 2 above should be oorrectcd according to the above list. 
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I must go where he leadeth me (142). The sea of love is deeper than 
any of the seven seas. 1 am not afraid of them (143). I weloomo 
dangers. I have given away all that 1 have, perhaps G-od will pasU mo 
over in return * (144). Praise of charity (diyd, with puns on diyd, a 
thing given, diyd a light, and diyd , a continent) (145). 


CANTO XI. 

The Ship. 

Gajapati seeing his warnings ineffectual gives fully equipped ships 

(146) . Thoy bring the ships to the shore. A minnow, the size of a 
mountain, appears. The knights express their devotion to the king 

(147) . The boatmen laugh. ‘ Sea-fish are bigger than fresh-water 
ones. This is only a minnow. Wait till you see a salmon, which can 
swallow a thousand of these at one gulp. Then there is a bird, which can 
carry off a salmon in its beak* (148). Thoy catch tho minnow on a 
fish-line, with an elephant for bait. They pull it in, with difficulty, 
and it dies (149). Description of tho vast size of tho minnow. It is 
ent up and eaten. The knights again express their devotion, at tho 
same time pointing out the dangers of the sea (150). Ho expresses his 
determination to go on in spite of dangers, till lie finds Padmavali 
(151). 


CANTO XII. 

The Seven Oceans. 

They embark, set sail and are tossed about. Faith in a spiritual 
preceptor loads one across all oceans. They cross the Kpara, (salt) sea 
(152). Description of the Kflra (milk) sea (153), of tho Dadhi (tyre) 
sea (154), of the Udadbi (hot) sea (155), of the Sura (wine) sea (156), 
of the Kilakilakuta (boiling) sea. Its flames and whirlpool (157). 
Hiramanl, the parrot, explains that this is the most dangerous. It can 
only be crossed by the elect, and on a path like a sword edge, 1 too narrow 
even for an ant. Ho who falls goes to hell. He who qpossos safely gets 
heaven (158). The king gives the betel leaf (token of acceptance of a 
dangerous task by the recipient) to his followers and encourages them. 
He is determined to go on (159). The various ships of tho fleet. How 
they farad. First goes the king’s ship, and ho is led by the parrot. 
They all'pass the Kilakilakuta sea (160). They oome to the seventh 
sea, Hie M&nasara. Description of this sea. Its delights (161). 

1 An adapfcationof the well-known Muhammadan legend, 

J. I. 22 
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CANTO XIU, 

The Abihvaj. at Simiiala-hmpa. 

The king notices that. I lie air is balmy (lf>2). Hiratnani congratu¬ 
lates liiin, and points out the chief town of Siiphala-dvlpa (163). He 
points out the fort, and describes it, aiul its inaccessibility (164). 
‘ Within if dwcllctli Pudnuuati. If thou desire to see her, follow my 
advice. On that glittering mountain is the temple of Mali ad ova. In 
the latter fortnight of Mngha, 1 occurs the festival of the ^ri-Pancamf 
(now called Vasauta Pahcanii). The doors of the temple are opened 
on that. occasion and all the people go there to worship. Padmavati 
w ill come to wor< hip on that, day, and then tliou canst meet her. Do 
thou go ami wait at the temple, and 1 will go to Padmavati and ask 
her to come ’(!< Jo). The king says lie will climb to heaven if necessary, 
let alone a. mountain. The higher he goes the better. Description 
of the advantages of elevated aims (IGti'. and of the disadvantages 
of low aims (167). Hirauiaui starts for Padniavatl’s palace, and the 
king for the mountain. The latter finds a golden temple there, with 
four doors, and. inside, four pillars. Jt is a popular place of pilgrimage, 
for the wishes of pilgrims ai*e granted by it (108). 


CANTO XIV. 

Tttr Gakhf.n, the Gro\k, avo tin: Tiwipm:. 

Tho king, escorted by 30.000 Yogis circumambulates tlie temple, 
and prays for a sight of Padmavati (1 <>D). A unsterions voice issues 
from the temple, in answer to his princes. 1 hove enmjuereth all. He 
who sei'veth a God wit Ij all his heart and soul, when the God is pleased, 
obtainoth the fruit of his service.’ On hearing this the king seats 
himself at. Ilie eastern door as a Yogi (1701. There, seated on his 
tiger-idvin, he does austerities, ever muttering the name ‘ Padinfirati, 
Padmavati.’ The eyes of his ecstatic sight are over fixed on her vision. 
His very clothes are burned with the heat of his fever (171). 

Padmihati at this time, by a coincidence, falls into the toils 

of love. She passes restless nights, aud burns with fever (172), Her 

condition I'nither described. Her nurse asks her what is the matter 

with her (173). Sho describes her fevered state (174). The nurse 

warns her of the dangers of love (17o). Padmavati replies,—‘ The 

pangs of separation from a beloved one aro intolerable’ (176). Pad- 

mftvatl not being comforted, the nurse consoles her, and recommonds 

« 

1 Note that tho month is Puryirniinla. Tlio Paneami is the 5th of tho 
light half of Mtiglia. 
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virtue, (love, of course, moans search for wisdom in tlio allegory), 
and patience. ‘ Just as one who restrainetli his breath is a Yogi, 
so she who restrainetli her passions is a satl, a virtuous woman. The 
spring festival of Qri-Paneainl approuehoth. Worship (rod on that 
day’ (177). Till the day of the festival is reached, Padmavatl becomes 
more and more levered (178). While she is in this rendition, Uirfi- 
mani arrives. She embraces him and weeps, ller eompanions sym¬ 
pathize (179). 


CANTO XV. 


Tub Meetim; of PwniAvvii ani» the P.vukor, 

Padmavati asks after the parrot's health, and why it had abandoned 
its cage. The Parrot replies. and tells the story of its escape. ‘ The hunter 
sold mo to a Itrfibman who took me to .Jauibu-dvtpa. There ho took 
me to Cifra Sena, king of Citaur, who was sneeroded by his son (180), 
named Ratna Sena. He is all-perfect. 1 considered him a fit mato 
for thee, and* praised thee to him tlHl). Fired by my description, 1m 
bath been tilled with love for thee. Ho is become a Yogi and come to 
Siiphala with 10,000 knights as his disciples, beside other innumerable 
friends and companions, who make a crowd like a fair at the temple 
of Mahadeva. There he is watching for thee. Thou art the lotus and 
lie is the boo ’ (182). Padmfivafi pleased at the account. She becomes 
tilled with pride, ‘ Who hath dared to put his hand in the lion's mouth ? 
Who will dare to tell my fill her r' Who in the world is lit to be my 
husband Y ’ (lfsl). The parrot insists that Ratna. is a. golden jewel, 
and is worthy of her, ami describes his pitiful condition (1st). Pad- 
mavatl affected by the description. ‘Ret me go and see him burning 
thus. Yet gold improves by burning. I am to blame for thin burning. 
I will visit him. The festival of spring approaehetli. I will go to the 
temple on pretence of worshipping’ (1 So). She rewards the parrot, who 
prepares to fly away. She I axes him with faithlessness. He says he 
must return and give tlio news to Ratna, who is anxiously awaiting him 
(186). lie comes to Ratna, and tells him the news. J 1 have met the 
Gura Corak^anuiha, 1 and he (she) sent a gracious message. The Guru 
is like the black bee, 2 and the disciple like the fly. That fly alone 
meeteth the bee, which is ready to give up its life for one meeting. 

«h 

A Here Padmfirati (wisdom) is shown as the supreme preceptor of all Yogis, 
Gorak^anuthn. 

* The Bhrit[g», or potter-bee, devours insects and they are burn again as tilirijrjp 1 
It is now *tt days called the kamhurnt,/, falwti, or bitundhvru , 
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The Guru hath shown great kindness to thee, and hath given thee 
knowledge in a new incarnation. Thou wilt live by thy death, and the 
JUhramara-bee will find the lotns, and drink its nectar. The spring time 
cometh, and thon tho bee fiudeth the nectar The Yogi who fully 
bcareth austerities obtaincth final success.’ (187). 


CANTO XVI. 

Tiil Swung Fesiival. 

Tho festival of the Qrl-Pftficami comes on. Padmavatl summons 
her companions to attend her to the temple of Maliadeva (188). They 
assemble with music, and in gny diessos. All princesses, and of perfect 
beauty. It is spring time, and they aro liko spring themselves (189). 
She starts. Her retinue of various castes (190). Continuation of names 
of castes (191), They rejoico amongst themselves (192). Tho fruit 
thoy tako with them (193). Tho flowers (194). The musical instru¬ 
ments. They dance as they go (195). They arrive tvt the temple. 
The Cods, seeing them, aro astonished, and say they must be nymphs 
escaped from heaven. Other Gods give other similar explanations 
(196). Padmavatl enters tho temple. Sho makes hor offering of 
floweis and fruit, and prays. * All my companions are married. I alone 
am a maiden. Give mo a husband’ (197). MahadSva being struck 
senseless by hor boauty 1 gives no answer. A mysterious voice tells her 
this. Padmavatl complains that it is no uso praying to Gods like him 
(198). Just then a companion comes and tells her that sho has seen 
at the eastern door of the temple a remarkable Yogi, who looks like a 
prince (199). She goes to see him. Them eyes moot. He fails sense¬ 
less with love (200). Padmavatl sprinkles sandal on him to revive him, 
lie does not wake. So, with the sandal, she writes on his chest over^ 
liis heart, * Thou hast not learned the art of asking alrfis. When the 
damsel came thou didst fall asleep. How canst thon get thy living P 
If tho sun (j.e., thou) bo enamoured of the moon (t’.e., me), it climbeth 
to the seventh heaven (i.c., the seventh story of the castle).* She 
departs with hor companions (201). They leave the hill. Lamentations 
of the Clods at their departure. They are all dead (202). Padmavatl 
enters the palace, sleeps, and dreams a wonderful dream. She asks heir 
friends to interpret it (203). They interpret it as moaning her mar- 
riago 1 204). 

1 Padmivati’a ‘ fatal beatify 1 has this effect on every one who sees her for the 
first time. So Rajfia (800), Baghava (489), and Alan’chltu (909). 
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CANTO XVIL 

The adsteriiifs or Ratna Sena. 

Ratna Sfina awakes from his faint. His desolation at finding 
Padmavati gone (205). The very sandal on his chest burns him (20(i). 
His lamentations (207). Ho complains of Mahadfiva not answering his 
prayers. MahadSva is a mere Btone There is no good in watering a 
rock (208). MahadSva explains that he himself was struck senseless 
at Padmavatl’s beauty, and could not help (209). Ratna admits the 
justice of the excuse. Ho gives up, and prepares for doath (210). He 
arranges to burn himself to death on a pyi*e lit by the £ 1*0 (of separation) 
which consumes him. The Gods fear that the intense heat will con¬ 
sume the universo (211). Hanumiin, who was the guardian of the 
mountain, goes and wains Fiirvati and Mali 09 a . 1 ‘ J, who burned up 
Laijka, am about to bo burned by this Yogi ’ ( 212 ) 


CANTO XVIII. 
a ParyaiI ami> Maiif$a. 

M&hoga, Parvati, and Hanuman haste to the temple. They roraon- 
strate with Ratna on the dangers of a gonoral conflagration (213). 
Ratna accuses Maheya of wantonly causing his death, and tells of his 
hopeless love for Padmavati. As ho says this, the fire of his woo 
blazes np still more furiously, and, bad not Mahofa extinguished it 
with nectar, the whole world would havo beon burnt (214). Parvati 
determines to test his passion if it is real or not. She takes the form 
of a celestial nymph, and tempts him (215) He withstands the tempta¬ 
tion (216). Parvati recognizes the love as genuine, and recommends 
Mahad&va to grant him his desire (2i7). The king recognizes them as 
Gods (or perfected ones) (siddha), for flies do not settle on their body, 
*they do not wink, they throw no shadow, and suffer neither from hunger 
nor from illusion. Judging from his appearance, this must bo Malika. 
Without a Guru no one finds the path, and without Gorakjanatha, no 
Yogi obtains perfection ( siddhi ) (218). He falls at Mahe^a’s feet, and 
weeps floods of tears (219). The universe is flooded : Mahfifa consoles 
hi™- Advises him,—‘ Until the burglar breaks into the house, he gets 
no booty. The fort of Siiphala has seven stories, no one returns alive 
who once sets foot upon it * (220). Description of the fort, being at the 
some tilde a metaphorical description of the human body. At the foot 
of the fort is a tank with subterranean gallery. Thou must dive into 
the tank and enter Tby this, as a thief enters a house by a mine ( 221 ). 

1 The poet"identifies Itabfiga and Hahidfiva m the same person. 
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Tin* tenth or inmost door (if, internal perception) 1 is ofcly to bo 
Approached bj mystical suppression of breath,* and bj suppression of 
self. Ho who (loot h this, nnderntandeth that the ‘ Ego* is all in all, and 
alone existeth. He is himself both teacher and pupil, life and death, 
hotly and soul (222). 


CANTO XIX. 

Tuf Knmronmi.vi or nn Casii.e. 

Ratna hating thus row ived inslruction in perfection (buhJhi) from 
Mahitya, oilers thunks to Chinf , <;n, and, under Maheyt’s advice, the Yogis 
surround the castle Ah a thief tir.st examines a house before attacking 
it, so intend they to dig a mine. Tile gates are closed, and the King m 
informed that an army of Yflgis is surrounding the tort. He sends 
messengers to find out the txnth (223). The messengers come to Rutna 
and ask if they are Yogis or merchants Directs them to go to a 
distance from the loit. The King will bo angry. ‘If yo bo 
merchants, do your traffic and depart. If ye be Yogis, finish your 
bogging and go * (224) Katnu replies. ‘T am come to»beg, and will 
lake what the King giveth. Padmavatl is the daughter of the king, 
1 haw* become Yogi for her, and am come here to beg for her ’ (225). 
The nn ssenger is angi). Threatens It,itim. ‘If the king hear he will 
let elephants loose on thee, will lire thunderbolts at thee. Thou art 
demanding a thing thou canst not eu*n see Art thou mad ? * (226.) 
Kill mi replies, ‘lama Yogi, and can bill do what becomoth my pro¬ 
fession. Thy power is in the elephants of Siiuhnla, and mine in the 
elephant of my (liiru. He can destroy tliiuo elephants, and turn moun¬ 
tains into dust ’ (227). The messenger retuniH and reports Ratna’a 
woi da to the king. The latter is enraged, and orders the Ycigis to bo 
killed. The prime minister remonstrates ‘ If then kill them, they aro 
but beggars; and if thou ail defeated, thou wilt be disgraced. Let them 
remain below the foit. How many Yogis have come uni? gone. Leave 
them alone, and they will have to go away for want of food ’ (288). 
Ratna wonders why the messenger does not return Tie writes a letter 
to Padmavatl, and sends it to her by the pnrrot (229), with a verbal 
message, recalling their former meeting (280). and describing his woes 
(231). He ties the letter with a golden thread to the parrot’s neck, 
Tho latter carries it to Padmavatl, Her lamentable condition (232). 
She addi-eshCH the pnrrot, and laments her separation. The parrot 

1 Jn the previous stanza, the nine openings of the hotly are described os 
doors, and tho tenth door is internal perception. 

* One of the exercised of Yogi austerities. • 
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replies,—‘ The Yogi whom tlum saw os t at the temple of MnhudCva is 
distraught for thee. He doth nought but murmur thy name ’ (233). 
His sufferings. 4 His life-blood is reddening the whole world.’ Her 
cruelty in not returning the love (234). 4 When thou didst sport nt the 
spring festival, thou didst mix the vermilion of thy forehead with his 
blood. Ho wept, and would have burnt himself upon a pyro had not 
Mulic^a and Parvuti intervened. They extinguished the fire and showed 
him the road,—the road that leadedh to death. Tho path of love is 
difficnlt. If a man climb it, heaven is ut tho lop ; if he fall on tho way, 
he falleth into hell. His desire is now but to see thee, whether he 
receive consolation from thee or die hopeless. He hath sent a letter to 
thee. Now give tho order whether he is to live or to die’ (23f>). Ho 
gives her the letter. Poetical description of tho effect of the hurtling 
words contained in it (230). Padmavati takes the letter, hut doubts 
the sincerity of his love (237). She writes a letter in reply :— 4 When 
I visited the temple, why didst thou not tie the marriage knotP Thou 
becamest senseless, and, for modesty, 1 could not speak beforo my 
companions. I threw sandal on thee, lmt thou didst not awake. Now 
he, who like tlfe moon, elimbcth the sky, and risketh liis life, obtnineth 
his object (238). Other heroes have unavailingly aspired to my hand. 
1 am queen Padmavati. I live in the seventh heaven (or story of the 
castle). He will obtain me who first destroy eth himself (239). Tam 
pleased at receiving thy letter. Dare greatly, and thou wilt obtain mo ' 
(240). 

Description of Ratua’s condition, while waiting for a reply to his 
letter. Ho is at tho point of death, when the parrot arrives with 
Padmavati's letter, which was like medicine to him (241). He revives. 
The parrot gives him the letter and message of Padmavati, riz., 4 Tho 
Guru calleth his disciple quickly. She wisheth to make thro perfected. 
Come quickly. Life dwelleth in thy name. Thy way is within initio 
eyes, and tliy plaeo is within my heart’ (242). Ratna gets now life. 
His delight, and desire to obey her (243). lie goes by the path which 
Mahe^a had pointed out to him, and dives with his disciples into tho 
tank at the foot of the fort. 1 Ilo finds* the door of tho secret passage. 
He finds a zig-zag path, but it is morning when he commences to ascend 
the fort. There is a noise in tho town that thieves have entered tho 
castle (244). King Gandbarva Sena sends for his pandits, and asks 
them what is the proper punishment for Yfigis who do house-breaking. 
They reply, impalement (248). Tho Prime Minister warns the king 
to be careful. 4 Take care lest these Yogis b© perfected ones (sidJha) ’ 
(246). The king orders his army to assemble to seizo the Yogis, The 

» Sw 221. * 
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portents which ensue (247) Batna Sena's companions wish to fight 
tho army (248) Batna Sena dissuades them. He "is ready to sacri¬ 
fice himself (2i9). The king surrounds them. Batna oonsoles them, 
and sings on his lute* in honour of the Guru (250). ‘ I trust in my 
Guru and care not for what may happen (251) Padmavatl is my Guru, 
and 1 am hor Cola, I am her slave ’ (252). Padmavatl fades away in 
Batua’s absence (253). She is heart-broken, her companions sym¬ 
pathize with her (254), and try to console her, but in vain (255). 


CANTO XX 

The Consolation of PadmavaiI. 

The companions console hor (256). She laments, asks for poison. 
She calls for Hb&mani (257). The nurse biings him Ho comforts 
hor. She faints, and recovers (258) He continues ; describes Batna 
SOna’s condition (259). Hlriimam fools her pulse, and finds' out that 
the croopcr of love has really taken root in hor heart. He describes to 
hor tho plant (260) Padmavatl oxprcsscs her trust in tho parrot: asks 
him to bring about a meeting between her and her beloved (761). The 
parrot tells how Batna had attempted to approach her, but as morning 
came before he had ascended, he had boon seized and condemned to the 
stake (262). Padmavatl’s consternation. ‘ If Batna dies, I shall die too. 
I am no longer Guru. He is Guru, and I am Cola’ (263). The parrot 
replies,—‘ Although ho is thy Cola, he is now perfected. Thy perfection 
hath gone to bun, and his sorrows have come to tlieo. Yo are one in 
ono. He cannot now be harmed by death ’ (264). She is comforted and 
tolls the panot to tell Batna to give up asceticism and act as a king, 
for he is king of her heart (265). 

CANTO XXI. 

Tub Impalement. 

Batna is led with his followers to the plaoo of impalement. The 
people pity him and say he cannot be a Yogi. Ho must be a prince in 
love. When he secs the stake he laughs. The people aak why (266). 
He replies that he is glad to die. He has wished for death. Asks that 
there may be no delay (267). They tell him to call the one he loves 
best to mind. He proclaims his love for Padm&vafci (268). 

Tho Yogis being in this danger, the throne of Mah&ddva is shaken. 
Ho discusses with Parvatl as to what had best be done. They disguise 
themselves as bards (bhits) and go with Hanuman to the scene of execu¬ 
tion and hido themselves. Tl^re G&ndharra S$na has a large mmf 
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(869). Ratna is calling to mind Padmavati, and thanking Mftbh^a, who 
showed him the way to her. Parra ti moved to pity looks at Mah&dfiva. 
She asks Mahadeva to save him (270). 

In the meantime Hlramagi comes to Ratna with the message of 
Padmavati, Eatna Sena rejoices at the message. The parrot, and, in 
sympathy with him, all the people, moved to toaru. The parrot and 
the Bard (Mahadeva) agree to risk their lives, and go towards the king 
Gandharva SSna (271). The Bard, Boeing Gardharva Sdua, and nnahle 
to bear Ratna Seua’s ill-treatment, dotcrmiucs to l)e a man and risk 
his life. He approaches Gandhaiva Sena, and salutes him and the court 
with his left hand. He says,—* Yogis aro water. Thou art firo. When 
these two fight, the fire is extinguished (272). This is not merely a 
YSgl. He is a great king. If thou kill him there will ho a tremendous 
battle, and every being will help him. When Mahadeva (his protector) 
rings his battle-bell, Brahma, Vasuki, and the eight elephants of tho 
quarters will appear. Volcanoes will burst forth into action, and 
mountains will bo rent into dust. Kp?i?a will como, and a crowd from 
ludra’s heaven, thirty-three eroros of Gods and niuoty-six cloud-armies. 
The ninety ndthas 1 and the eighty-four siddfuis will come. Garu<ja and 
vultures will hover iu tho sky* (273). 

Gandharva Scina asks,—‘ Who is this insolent bard who salutes mo 
with liis left hand ? Who is this Yogi who comes to my palaeo nnd 
enters it by a mine like a thief? Indra, Kp?na, Brahma, Vasuki, the 
Earth, mount Meni, the Moon, Run and Sky, tho clouds, tho muudano 
tortoise all fear me. Whul four I for all this ? ’ Tho Bard warns him 
to havo a eare (274). Ho quotes as an example tho case of Havana 
who was killed by two ascetics, Rama and Laksinana. Prido goes 
before a fall (275). 

The Bard, seeing the king angry, comes forward humbly, and 
addresses him. ‘ Bards arc sacred persons, Bards arc incarnations of 
fyvara. A Bard comes with his lifo in his hands. Ho is inviolable. * 
The king asks why the Bard has been so insolent, and tells him to bo 
more respectful, and to tell who he and the Yogi are (276). The Bard 
replies:—‘ Tho truth is, there is one Ratna Sena, son of Gitra SSna, 
King of Citaur in Jambu-dvipa. Him alone do I salute with my right 
hand, and none else. My name is Mohapatra, and I am his impudont 
beggar’ (277). 

Mahadeva ashamed (at the king not believing him, and seeing hira- 
self ©ompelled to disclose his real name}, still in his character as a bard, 8 

8 Jagaxmitha, Vaidyanatha, Ac. 

• Doaattndhi, mean* ‘ bard.” Tl is tho Sanskrit Aapidhl * the man of ton wits.' 
It is commonly ra®d together with bhdfn, tho two Words U'golhei meaning ' bunt. 

A 1 . 23 
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again addresses the Icing in humblo language. * Gandharva S&na, 
mighty king, I am an incarnation of Mabe^a, 1 hear what I say. I must 
toll thoe -what will happen. Why whouldst thou be angry P This is a 
prince, and not a Yfigi, who heard of Padrunvati, and became ascetic for 
her sake He is the son of a king of Jambu-dvlpa, and what is written 
in the book of fate cannot be erased. Thy parrot brought him hither, 
and thou becainest angiy thereat. Then this matter was heard in (Jiva- 
luka. Marry thn pair and do a virtnouH action. He who beggod from 
thee, will not leave thy door till he diclh. Even though it be a golden 
eup, gho him alms, and kill him not’ (278). Gandharva SSna angrily 
calls him a beggar-baid, and tells him to go ‘ This Ydgi must bo im¬ 
paled. I fear no one. Who is powerful as I (279) ? ' 

Malif^a at length brings up bis troops, and puts the Yogis behind 
them. The lbimo minister advises tho king not to fight, but the latter 
obstinately persists Aijgodn, the hero of the Ramuyana, comes to help 
the Yogis. He begins by flinging five of tlio king’s elephants into tho 
sky (280). Tho battalion of elephants is ranged so as to protoct tho rest 
of flic king’s arm}. Hannman comes and sweeps away the battalion with 
his tail (281) Iqvam's battle-bell, and Visnu’s battlc-cdnch is hoard. 
All the Gods, demons, dre, como dovv n to the tight Gandharva Sena falls 
at MahfwlOvn’s feet, prays for mercy, and offers to give his daughter to 
whomever ho may order (282). Thus MnliSqa performs the offico of an 
ambassador; at first bitter, tlion sweet. Recommends Gandharva 
Sena to usk Hiramaui about Citaur. ‘Rutnaisa jewel; test him, and 
marry him to your daughter ’ (283). Tho king sends for the parrot and 
asks him how the Yfigla came to the palace (28k). The parrot begins 
by flattering tho king (285k He fells his adventures and why he 
brought Rat na bore. The king is pleased (286). The king is convinced, 
first l>)' the words of the bard, and then by those of Hiramatii. He 
sends for Ratua Sena. He is identified ns a prince by the thypty-two 
signs (287). Every one seeing him to bo worthy of Padm&vati, rejoices. 
Tho war nmsie is changed to nuptial melodies (28$). Tho king con¬ 
sents to the marriage. The Gods go home. Ratna S£na and hi® 
princes put off their ascetic garments. General happiness (289). 

\lleie an Vtdii nJition adds :— 

The body is Citaur-fort, and tho soul is the king. The heart id 
Siiphnla-dvlpa, and Brahma is the Padmini. The guru is the parrot 
who sets one on the way. Illnsion is ( Alau'd-din, and Satan in 
Riighava. Worldly ct$es are Nfigamatt (the snake-quocn), who biteth 
those who lovo her.] 


I So* atamut SIS, note*. 
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CANTO XXII. 

Thl 'Marruoe. 

The date fixed for tho marringc. The preparations (290). The 
dress for Ratna SBna (291). The mumage procession (292). PadnuV 
vafci mounts to the top of the palaco and watches tho procession (293). 
Her companions point out the bridegroom (291). Pmlmavoti’s happi¬ 
ness at sociug Patna. Sho faints iiom ecstasy (29.")), Slio loeomu 
and explains that she had fainted m soirow at tho thought of U*a\ mg 
her home (296). The arrival of the procossion (297). Tho feast 
prepared. The tablo arrangements (298). Tho food at tho feast (299). 
Thero is no music, and Ratna and his guobts ret use to eat. Tho Pagujit 
asks why (300). The king explains that there is no music. Sound was 
created beforo tho Vedas. When Adam was created, knowledge 
entered into his body with sound. At mealtimes there should be 
enjoyment. The ejes, tongue, nose, and ears should all be gratified 
(301). The Permit replies that music is intoxicating and excites tho 
passions, hence it is not allowed at meals (302). tf hat bat and attar 
are distributed; tho marriage ceremonies arc performed (303). Con¬ 
tinuation of marriage ceremonies (301). Ratna Sena iec( ncs the dower, 
and is invited by Gnndhnrva Sena to remain in Suphala-dvipa (305), 


CANTO XXIII. 

The Nuptial Ciiam mu. 

Ratna SCna is given a palace to live in (306). Description of it 
(307). Of the slaves m tho nuptial chamber (30b). Of tho nuptial bed 
(309). Tho bridesmaids bopaiato tho bride from tho biide-gioon till 
night-fall, and proceed to adorn tho latter. Tho woaiincsR of the hours 
without Padmavati (310). At niglit-fall ^ tho bridesmaids come and 
ask him (teasing him) where sho is (311). Ratna eutieats to be 
allowed to meot her (312). (No 313 not in any edition). His 
entreaties continued 1 (314). The bridosmaids tease him still. They 
say they do not know where she is He is a Yogi. What lias he to do 
with princesses ? Sho is busy with the twelve methods of adornment 
{abharana) which are as follows (315),—bathing, application of sandal, 
vermilion on the parting of the heir, a spangle on the forehead, colly- 
rium, ear rings, nose-stud, betel to redden her lips, necklets, armlets, a 
girdle end anklets. Then there are the sixteen graces (friggura ),—four 
long, four short, four stout, and four thin (316). 

Description of Padmavati adorning herself (317). Her features 

are full of similes derived from chemistry, 
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(318; Her ornaments (319). Being fnlly adorned sbe delays going 
to her huRband. She is frightened at what may happen (320). Her 
bi ulcsmaids encourage her (321). She sets out for the nuptial chamber. 
Her charms as she goes (322). * 

She enters the nuptial chamber. Ratna Sena is struck senseless 
by her beauty. They revive him, saying Iiih Gum (».*., Padmavatl) is 
here (323). He lakes her arm anti leads lur to the bed She modestly 
shrinks back. Kho fnys he is a Yogi and she does not like him (324) 
He fea) h he became Yogi for her sake. He recounts the dangers he has 
gone through (325). She replies that self-pnuse is no recommendation 
No one ever heaid of a Yogi-king She teases him. ‘Thou art not a 
Yfigi, hat a mere beggar. A Yogi, by suppression of his breath, can mount 
into tho air and fly in spit it where’er ho listcth. Thou art but a beggar 
disguised as a Yogi, ns It.i\aii<i was who carried off >Sita. When the 
night secs tho moon it is no longer dark, and so, Yogi, now that thou hast 
become king thou hast forgotten thy austerities’ (310). He repeats 
that ho was but a pilgrim ot love. 1 Ho kind. Even Sitft gave alniB to 
•.Havana. 1 have beeome crimson, (t.e, gloiious) from the reflection 
of thy colour, and liko the sun liavo 1 mounted to tho sky. Where the 
moon is cool, how can I bo hot Therefore, lady, fulfil my heart's desire 
(327)! She replies (teasing linn still). ‘Thou sayest thou art 
crimson. How didst Ihou get this colour ? It is not from thy fino 
elolhes. It seemclh to como from a burning heart. The red majifha 
dye eometh from long cooking. Tho Palana tree has to bo burnt before 
it bearoth its scarlet blossomH, Hotel and tho areca nut do not 
become red till caustic limo is addod ’ (328). Ho replies. ‘ I have been 
burnt in the fire of love’ (329). Padmfivati,—‘Thou art a wandering 
Yogi, thou wilt not remain faithful ’ (330). Ratna;—‘Though I may 
roam, I will never forget. But 1 will not even roam ’ (331). She 
challenges him to play caupar. Ho consents (332). Ho admits that he 
is beaten by her. Figurative comparison of caupar , and the game of 
love 1 (333). Padmavatl laughs. ‘ I see iudeed thou art crimson from my 
colour. I went to the temple when Hiramagl told mo thou wast there. I 
was enchanted at thy beauty, and 1 loved thee(334).* What magic art 
thou master of, that thy pains were reborn in me ? I suffered all the 
pangs that thou didst suffer. There is naught between us now, all 

1 Till a proper text is obtained it will be impossible to translate 382 and 888 
oorreotly. They are fall of metaphorical allusions to tho game of caupar or etmmr, 
the Indian Backgammon 1 hare taken the trouble to learn the game, and have 
consulted several good players, but none of them can interpret the present printed 
text satisfactorily. da 

* It is possible that this stanza represents the words of the ranee* 
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I have, my body, my soul, my youth, my life, 1 dedicate to fchoo * (385). 
Again she adds, ‘ Verily thou art crimson from my colour. Thou art a 
Raja of noble family. But thy home is iu Jamba-dvlpa, how didst 
thou learn of Siiphala ? How did Qaqkara teach theo this love * (336). 
Ratna replies, ‘ T did what Hiramani told me, and I became absorbed in 
thee 1 (337). Sho smiles aud confesses that she fell into a like stato 
■with regard to him at Hiraraapi’s words (338). * * * * Morning 
comes, then Ratna leaves her. The bridesmaids como and see Padmavatl 
sleeping (345). They wake her. Her disarray (346). They laugh, 
and tease her about her disarray and ask how Ratna had treatod her 
(347). She replies that she had learned that thoro is no one doaror 
than a husband and that her maiden fears were unfounded (348). Slio 
gives further particulars (349). They comment on her disordered 
condition (350). They ran and tell her mother Queen Campavatl, that 
Padmavatl is not well. ‘ She looketh withered, and her colour is gone.’ 
Cangp&vati hearing this, knows what it means, and laughs. She goes 
with the tiring women to Padmavatl, kisses and blesses her (351). The 
women sit round and commiserate Padmavatl. ‘ The child is restless,’ 
they say. ‘The lotus bud is full of tenderness, and slender, and 
delicate is her waist. She is like the moon in eclipse, sho who shone 
like the sun with a thousand rayB.’ Tlioy anoint and bathe her, and 
again she blooms like tho full moon (352). They clothe her in beauti¬ 
ful garments (353). 

Ratna S€na appears in public. His fxdends who accompanied him 
from Citaur congratulate him (354). He replies and gets 16,000 Padminl 
girls, and gives thorn to his friends as wives (355). 

Padmavatl calls her companions, nnd gives them prosents. They 
rejoice (356). She then goes to MahadCva’s temple and worships him 
(857). 

Night approaches. The brido and * bridegroom moot again. 
Amorous talk. He challenges a fight. She propares tho artillery of 
her eyes, and calls on him to fight with an equal. Sho is a Queen and 
be a Yegl (358). He replies, ‘I am a Yogi who conquoreth both iu 
love and in war. I am both Hanuraan and the god of love. A master 
of horses and of the lower lip. I wound my enemy with the sword, 
and thy heart also, Ac., Ac.’ (359). 


CANTO XXIV. 

Tbs sis Seasons and the tweivb Months. 

, Spring (Vq/anUt) comes, a season of joy (360). The hot season 
((rrlpma) (361). The Tains (Pavaaa) (362), The antumn ( (farad) 
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(863). The cool and dewy season (Qipira) (364). The winter (flat* 
mania) (365). 

Queen Nagamatl, Ratna’s deserted wife, in Citanr, laments her 
lonely lot (366). Her sad state (367). Her companions consol! her 
(368). Tho Borah Masa, Asddha (369), £7 Henna (370), Bhddra (371), 
Apvina (372), Karttika (373), Agrahdyana ("374), Paupa (375), Mfigha 
(376), Phdlguna (877), Cailrd (378), Vaigdkha (379), Jyaiffha (380). 
Tlio year of Niigamafcl's torture again comes round with Asddha (38J). 
Thus month by month she weeps throughout the year (382). 

CANTO XXV. 

NagamatI’s Message. 

Nagamatl is distraught and wanders in tho forest asking the birds 
for news of her husband (383). Sho tells the birds her woes (384). 
A bird named Vihaijgama 1 hoars Nagatnati’s cries at night, and j^ks 
her what is tho matter, sho tolls her woes. ‘ My husband hath become a 
Yogi and gono to Siiphala-dvipa. I get no news of him (385). I am 
dry and bare as a lute (naught but wood and strings* i. e„ bones and 
muscles). Who will go and tell my husband (386) ? 0, tell Padmavatl 
to lot my husbaud return to mo’ (387). Tho woes of Ratna Sena’s 
mother Saras vat! (388). 

Vihaijgama take the message to Simhnla. The burning message 
parches all the country. Ho rests on a tree by the edge of the sea 
(389), Ratna Sena is hunting in the forest, and turns to the tree. 
He ties his horse and sits down. Ho looks up, sees Vihaijgama, and 
asks his name and why lie is blaok. The bird replies ‘ Two months 
ago I went to Jambu-dvipa, I saw a city called Citaur. How can I tell 
its misery. I am burnt black (390). The Raja became a Yfigl and 
departed, Tho city liecamo empty and dark. His Queen Nfigamati is 
burnt by unhappy love. By this time she is probably'burnt to ashes. 
Tho fire of lior woe is consuming the universe, and I was burnt black 
thon, and fled for my life' (391). Ratna Sena tolls who he is and asks 
for further news (392). Vihaijgama reproaches him (393), describes 
his mothor’s condition (394), and Nagamati’s (395). The effects of 
Nagamatl’s sorrow on the outer world (396). The R&ja welcomes the 
bird, and asks it to como down to him. Viharjgama refuses. He pre¬ 
fers freedom (397), and departs. Ratna goes home sorrowful and 
determines to return to Citaur (398). He is distraught and full qf 
regrets (399). 

4 , ? 

i Yihaggaina, is also the name of an exercise (mdrga).of Tiga, (There & of course 
here (as throughout) the double meaning. 
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He sends his compliments to Gandharva S§na (400). He goes to 
hi m and says that he has had news that Citaur is threatened by the 
Emperor of Delhi, and that his brother is also threatening it. He 
must go home (401). The court regrots his departure. He asks for a 
lucky day to be fixed for the departure (402). Padmlvatl ineffectually 
remonstrates (403). Distress of hor companions (404). She calls 
them and bids them farewell (405) Their lamentations (40G). They 
counsel her to obey her husband (407). 

CANTO XXVI. 

TlTF AsritOLOCrERfi 

The astrologers describe the luck of departures rfn ibo various 
week days (408). Ou wliat days of the mouth the unlucky Yftgini 
prohibits departure in certain directions((409). Tho lucky days of the 
lunar month (410). The signs of tho zodiac (111) When tho moon 
and Stars aro powerful on certain days (412). The Nakgatras and Yogas 
(413). 


CANTO XXVII. 

The Journey and SiiiPWRrnc. 

Padmavatl mounts her litter (414). She departs with Tlntna. Her 
attendants and their glory. Tho king sends with Ratna valuable 
presents (415). Ratna, seeing all this wealth, becomes proud. Tho 
sea determines to ask for toll (416). The sea appeal’s in person as a 
beggar, and asks for charity (417). Ratna angrily refuses. The sea 
threatens him (418). „ 

Before they get half way across the sea, the wind rises. Tho 
ships lose their course (419). A sailor of Viblugana, a frightful 
Rakgasa, appears in tho sea (120). He is delightod at soeing tho ships 
out of command. ‘ These Padmiuls will bo dainty morsels for Vibhigapa.’ 
He approaches the ship and asks what is the matter (421). Ratna calls 
him and asks him to show the way. He piomisos jewelry if he brings 
the ship safe to land (422). The Rakgasa offers to conduct the ship to 
the Sfttnbandha, if he is given a present beforehand (423). Tho Rakgasa 
takes the ship to where the bones of Mahlravoga lie, in a great whirlpool. 
The ship revolves in it. The King calls out ‘ What are yon doing ? 
Here is tho SStuhandha ’ (424). The Rakgasa laughs. ‘ This is the oily 
cl Mahlrlva$a. He used to bear the weight of the earth. When he 
died his bone*remained hero’ (425). Hie ship is mergod in the 
whirlpool. The elephants, horses, and men on board all sink, Carnivor ‘ 





ous animals assemble. The Rftk?ass dances with delight, but at that 
moment a huge bird comes and carries him off. The ship is broken to 
piccoR and Iint-na and Pndmavati are floated off in different directions, 
each clinging to a plank (426). 


CANTO XXVIIT. 


The Sea and Laksmi. 


Padmuvafcl is borne fainting away. Laksmi, the daughter of the 
Ocean was sporting with her friends on tho gen-shore, and just thon the 
plank with Padinavati was thrown up by tlio waves. They go np to 
look at her (427). Laksmi sees the 36 auspicious marks on her, and 
takes measnres'to bring her to life. Sho takes Padmavati’s head in her 
lap, and has her fanned. Consciousness returns. They givo her water* 
Then Laksmi kindly asks about her troubles, and who she is (428). 
Padmavati opens her eyes. Asks where she is, and who they are. 
Whore is her husband ? (426). They say they do not know. They had 
found her thrown up by tho sea. Gradually memory comes to her. 
Sho is almost mad with sorrow (430). Her lamentations. She wishes 
to become Salt (431). Sho uncovers her head to become Satl* Her 
grief (432). Laksmi tries to console her. Promises that her father 
(the Ocean) will watch at every landing place for her husband. Laksmi 
goes to her father and entreats liim to bring the husband and wife 
together (433). 

Itatua Sena is thrown ashore at ft*high mountain. He ascends it 
and sees no one. When ho thinks of his lost wealth he strikes his 


heal'd and weeps. ‘ Where is Pftdm&vatl ? I have been lost through 
my egoism (434). Where is Padmiivati (or wisdom) ? I will search 
for her till 1 find her (435). Where am 1 to go to find her P (436). 
He addresses God (Gosa?, the creator). God’s might (437). * Let me 
die, murmuring Pndmavati’s name, unless thou seest good to reunite us. 
Yet 1 fear another separation, if we do meet again’(438). So saying 
bo walks into the sea, and prepares to plunge his dagger into his neok« 
The Ocean (seining that his egoism has diminished) approaches him as 
the form of a Bruhnuupa. He blesses Ratna and asks for his story. Warm 
him that suicide is a sin (489). Eatna tells his condition. He owned 
Padmavati and wealth, and lias now lost all in the sea (446). The Ocean 


smiles, and says, ‘ it is all the fruit of thine egoism. Had all th&bseii 
really thine, thou wouldst have it still. All is illusion. Everything 


1 To allow tho flimiwt to burst forth. A true anti dies of jj 
bastion That is a general belief of eron. educated men. at the 
Bihar. ’ -■' 
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belong ^ to Him who gave them. If he take them hack, why dost 
thorn lament F ’ (442). Ratna,—* I care for naught except Padm&vatb 
The sea hath taken her, and I will go to heaven and complain of the 
injustice ’ (442) The Ocean,—‘ Be bravo like R&ma, and thou wilt find 
thy Slt&. Close thine eyes, and I will bring thee to Padmavatl * Ratna 
complies, and immediately the Ocean takes him to where Padm&vatl is 
(443). Padm&vatl’s sorrow (444). Lakfmi takes the form of Padm&- 
vati and waits at the landing-place by which Ratna is coming. Ratna 
seeing her runs to her, but discovers it is not Padmavatl, and turns from 
her. Lakfmi runs to him weeping * Why art thou deserting me, my 
husband?’ (445). Ratna sayR, ‘I know thou art not Padmavatl 
Thou aft like the jasmine, but hast not the soent’ 1 jf447). Lakfmi 
smiles and offers to conduct him to the jasmine She brings him to 
Padmavatl. To Padmavatl, she says, ' Drink, 0 weary lotus. Thy sun 
who was hidden in the sea hath risen * To Ratna she says, ‘ Lo, I 
have brought the bee to the jasmine ’ (448). The meeting (449). The 
same (450). Padmavatl asks Lakfmi to restore also all their com¬ 
panions, followers, and property. Lakfmi goes to her father and gets 
the request granted. The companions, followers, and property are all 
returned (451). The Ocean also gives them presents of many precious 
jewels (452). 


CANTO XXIX. 

The Return to Citaur. 

They remain ten days as guests of the Ocean, and then take leave. 
The Ocean gives Ratna five priceless jewels (noya), viz, Amfita (ambro- 
•ia), Hcwbpa (the swan), Simurgh (the father of all birds), the Young 
Lion, and the Philosopher’s stone 8 They mount on horseback, and set 
oat escorted by a merman (jala-manusa), after bidding farewell to the 
Ocean’s wife. The merman conducts them to Jagannath (453). They 
worship at Jaganu&th and spend all their* money there. The King’s 
reflections to Padm&vatl on the necessity of money (454). Padm&vatl 
says that Lakfmi gave her at starting a betel leaf in which a number of 
jewels were wrapped up. He should sell one of these and put himself 
ia funds Ratna collects his followers and starts for home (455). They 
appnob Citaur (456). Their feelings after the long absence (457). 

1 448 is missing 1m Rim Jama's edition. 

* TfcSfi fire mystic jewels, the translation of Which, it will be seen, presents 
some dtfiottiky, have a promlaent part in the story, vidt 600, 628, 578. 

^ A* ** * 
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Nagamatl hears of the king’s approach. Her happiness. She 
adorns herself. Her companions ask her why she is so happy (458). 
She explains. A herald comes and proclaims the arrival of the Bang 
(459). The general rejoicings in the city. Ratna’s brothers ride out 
to meet him (460). Music. R&tna arrives and greets his mother. The 
temples are adorned. Padm&vati’s litter arrives. Nigamati’s jealonBy; 
so Padmavatl is taken to a separate palace. The news about Padmavati 
spreads abroad (461). Ratna mounts the throne. Charity distributed. 
He embraces bis brothers and relations, aud makes them presents. 
Music. Holy men of all sects assemble (262). 

At nightfall Ratna visits Nagamatl; filled with jealousy of Padm&- 
vatl, she sits with her bice turned away from him. She reproaches 
him (463). He comforts her. Says he still loves her. He embraces 
her (464). She is conHoled; laughs, and asks what kind of women he 
met in his travels. ‘ Is Padmavatl as beautiful as I am ? Bees wander 
from flower to flower.’ He explains that ho cannot compare the two. 
There he loves one, here he loves another (465). Night passes in 
conversation. In the morning he goes to Padmavatl. She reproaches 
him for deserting her for Nagamatl (466). He says he loves her alone. 
She tells him ho should not go to Nagamatl (467). 


CANTO XXX. 

The rival Queens. 

The beauty of Nagamati’s garden. She goes into it with her com¬ 
panions (468.). Padmavati is told of this, 4 Nagamatl is in the garden 
and the king is sporting with her and her companions ’ (469). Padmfi- 
vatl cannot contain her wrath. She hastens to the garden with her 
companions. She meets her co-wifc, they smile and sit down together 
on the same seat, with sweet words, but hatred in their hearts. 
Padmavati remarks on the beauty of the garden, and adds that it is 
not right that the Sug&dhratf flower should be in the same garden with 
the jasmine and the Nngflsar. Who cares for Jamun fruit if the Mango 
grows with it in the same garden (470) ? Nagamatl replies, * That fruit 
is the best which the bee loveth. The Jamun, the Kasturi, and the Cf& 
fruits are (it is true) all blaok, (but still they are the best). The mango 
is set on high but it weepeth in its heart out of jealousy of them, for 
the bee loves them and not the mango. So doth the bee love the bla ck 
J&mnn that be hath planted it in the midst of his garden * (471). 
Pad m* vatl replies that the shrubs in her gardea may be 
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the fruit is not so bitter as in Nagamati's. In the latter there are 
no oranges or vines, and so on. ‘ Remain in thine own garden and 
fio not fight with me. There is no flower equal to the jasmine 1 
(472). Nagamati praises the fruits of her own garden. ‘When 
a tree bears fruit, people throw clods at it. When a tree bends 
humbly down, it is because of the weight of its fruit. I am beautiful, 
may she who separated me from my love be burnt to ashes. My love is 
a RajS, thine is a Yogi * (473). Padmavatl,—* I am a perfect lotus. I 
was created to be worshipped. Thou art the snake ( ndga ) of the world* 
to every one. Thou art dark-featured. Thou art a black bird, and I a 
swan. I am a pearl-broidered, and thou art a glass-bead-broidered 
bodice. Thou art an emerald dnllod by being beside a diamond. Thou 
art eclipse, and I the moon. A dark night is not cqnal to the day ’ 
(474). Nagamati,—Thou art hard within, like a lotus. Thou spend* 
est thy night lamenting thy husband's absence' (475). Padmavatl,— 
' I am the lotus belovod of the sun. My heart expandeth when he 
shineth; while thou, gazing regretfully at the sky, art dried and burnt 
up. He and I # are all in all to each other. Thou art like a wild fig full 
of flies, whose wings are born, bnt when it is time for them to die. 
Thou art a ndgin (snake) whose bite is mortal' (476). Nagamati,— 
‘ A lotns bloometh when the Run riseth, but its roots, if touched, foul the 
water. It grows in stinking slime, and its companions are fish and 
frogs and turtles. If it be washed a thousand times it will still stink. 
What shall I say to that beloved who has put coals of firo on my head P 
In the hope of sport with him, thou hast won and I have lost' (477). 
Padmavatl,—‘Yes, I have won all the charms of tho world, my face 
from the moon, my hair from the black snake, my eyes from the deer, my 
throat from the voice of the koil, &c. To my form I gave the fragrance 
of Malaya. Thou art envious of me’ (478). Nagamati,—‘Why art 
thou proud of charms borrowed from otherB. 1 am dark with brilliant 
eyes, my face is fair, and my voice is like the eataka’s, my nose is like a 
sword, my brow like a bow, &c.’ (479). Padmavatl unable to bear any 
longer cries, ‘ Nagamati, thou snake, speak no more.’ Then each speaks 
at the same time. They scream and fight like nymphs wrestling. 
Each bolds the other's arms; bosom to bosom, neither turns back. In 
vain each tries to bring the other down. No one dares to interfere 

(480) . 

The wind whispers in Ratna’s ears what is going on. He hastens 
there and remonstrates. ‘ Do ye not understand that sometimes it is 
night, and sometimes day P Ye are like the Ganges and the Jamunt' 

(481) . The two wives embrace. He takes them into the palace and 
feeds them. He gives Nftgamatl a golden palace, and Padm&vati a 
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silver one. They live happily (482). In due course Nagamati has a 
son, named Naga Sena, and Padmavati a son called Kamala Sena. 
Astrologers prophesy that both will be great rajas. They are richly 
rewarded (483). 


CANTO XXXI. 

Raghava Caitanva. 

Amongst the pandits attached to Ratna Sena's court was one 
* Raghava Caitanya. He is the wisest of them all (484). Every one 
has his unlucky moment. One day when it was the first day of the 
new moon, tho king asks when the second of the lunar month would 
come. Raghava, by a slip of the tongue says 4 to-day.' All the other 
pandits say 4 to-morrow.’ Piqued, he adheres to his statement, and, by 
force of magic, when evening comes, makes the moon appear as if it was 
the moon of the second day (485). The pandits disgusted. Next day 
comos, and, behold, the moon is again the moon of the second. They 
accuse him of being a wizard (486). Ratna in a rage orders Raghava 
to be expelled from the country as a wizard (487). Padmavati hears of 
this, and by her fore-knowledge perceives that the expulsion will lead to 
calamity. She sends for Raghava to the foot of the palace. A Brahman 
will go anywliore for hope of a reward, in caelum jusseria tbit. 1 He 
comes there (488). Padmavati appears at the lattice above, like a spot¬ 
less moon. Raghava blesses her. She gives him a bracelet. As she does 
so the string of her necklace breaks, and the stones of it also fall. Ra¬ 
ghava, startled by her glory and the jewels, falls senseless (489). Pad- 
mavnti smiles and tells her maidens to revive him. They take him to 
the shade, and ask him what ails him (490). Raghava comes to himself 
with difficulty, and casts his eyes towards the lattice. He speaks inco¬ 
herently of having been robbed. 4 When Padmavati looked at me, it 
was like a {hag's poisoned sweetmeat’ (491). He tells how he has 
been striken by Padmavati’s eyes (492). The maidens conclude that he 
has gone mad. They admonish him, and say that many men have been 
struck senseless by Padmavati’s beauty, but Bhe is unattainable (493). 
He comes to himself. He determines to profit by what he has seen. 

4 1 will try and earn another bracelet. The Turk has come to Delhi,— 
Shah ‘Alau’d-din, the Emperor. In his mint gold is melted and 
twelve kinds of dinars are made. To him will I describe the lotus, and 
he will come and be the sun to it ’ (494). 


1 Svarga jie j6 hie boUkci. 
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CANTO XXXII. 

Raghava’s journey to Delhi. 

R&ghara starts for Delhi. He reaches the door of the Emperor’s 
coart. Can get no admission, and is in danger of being trampled to 
death by the crowds of horses (485). The Emperor knew all that was 
going on. He hears that a Brahman beggar is standing at his gato 
with a bracelet in his hand (486). He sends for Riighava. He has 
pity on foreigners. He also has been one (497). Raghava appears. 
The Emperor asks, ‘ Why dost thou beg when possessed of such a braco- * 
let?’ He replies that Ratna SSna has a lovely Padmini of Siiphala- 4 
dvipa, for his wife, in Citaur. * She is beauteous as the moon. She 
appeared at the lattice, gave me this bracelet for a reward, and took away 
my life ' (49S). The E mperor laughs and does not believe him. ‘ Thou 
art praising up a piece of glass. Where is this matchless lady ? I have 
sixteen hundred, and, if there is a perfectly beautiful lady anywhere, she 
is in my palace’ (499). Raghava replies,—‘ Thou art an emperor, and 
I a beggar. I have travelled East aud West, North and South, but thero 
are four tliings*tbat thou hast not got, the Padmini, Amrita, Haip^a, and 
the lion’s cub. 1 I have travelled far and wide and if I am ordered, I 
will describe the four kinds of women, the Hastini, the Siiphini, the 
Citripi, and the Padmini (500). 


CANTO XXXIII. 

The tale ok Fair Women. 

Description of the Hastini (501), the Siijihinl (502), the Cifcripl 
(503). General account of the Padmini (504). Further particulars 
(505). Such is the Padmini who has come to Citaur (506). The 
dangers of her beauty (507). The lightning of her smile (509). Her 
raven locks (509). The parting of her hair (510). Her brow (511). 
her eyebrows (512), her eyes (513), her nose (514), her lips (515), her 
teeth (516), her voice (517), her ear (518), her cheek (519), her nock 
(520), her arms (521), her bosom (522), her gait (523), her delicate 
grace (524). 

The Emperor is struck senseless by this description of Padmavati’s 
beauty. He becomes enamoured of her, and asks Raghava once more 
to tell him about Citaur and the Padmini (525). Raghava says that 
beside her there are fire other jewels in Citaur, 9 and describes them 
(526). The Emperor richly rewards Raghava, giving him not only 
elephants and horses, but a pair to the bracelet, in which were fixed 

* See 459 and 500. 


1 See 458. 
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thirty crores worth of jewels. He' promises Raghava the throne of 
Citaur on the day on which he obtains possession of Padm&vati. 4 X, 
will first take the five jewels and then her.’ He calls Sur’jft the 
wrestler, 1 and gives him a letter to tako quickly to the king of Citaur- 
fort. The king (Ratua) receives the letter which, after the nsnal 
polite expressions) runs, ‘ Send me, quickly, the Padminl of Sixphala* 
dvipa’ (527). 


CANTO XXXIV. 

* The War between the Kino and the Emperor. 

Ratna's rage on hearing the letter read. He will not kill Sur’ja for 
the insult. ‘ A thirst which tho sea cannot extinguish is not affected 
by a little dew ’ (528). Sur’ja replies,—‘I am come here prepared to die. 
The Emperor sent me knowing this. Beware of his power. He can 
destroy thee if he will. Citaur existeth but by his favour. If thou 
wilt give the Padmini, thon may’st keep Citaur, and will be given 
Canddri in addition ’ (529). King,—* If my wife go, what is Citaur, and 
what Canderi ? I am ready to fight like Hammira, of Ran’thambhanr; 
like Hanuman, or Rama Candra. I have founded an era, like Vikrama. 
If the Emperor want money, I will give it him ; but if he wish a 
Padmini, let him go to Siiphala-dvipa, and fetch one ’ (580). Sur’ja,~ 
4 Boast not, O king! All the earth bovveth before the Emperor. If he 
wish to go to Siiphala, he can, but the day he besieges thy fort, he will 
take all that thou dost possess. Be advised in time ’ (531) 1 King,— 4 Go 
and toll the Turk not to run hither to his doath, like Alexander, who 
hasteued to tho Kajali forest for ambrosia, but obtained naught but 
regrets. My fort is strong. Let him como to attack it when he wisheth ’ 
(532). Sur’ja returns to the Emperor, and reports. The King refuses 
to listen. The Sultan’s rage. He declares he will destroy Citaur like 
Ran'thanibhaur (533). 

He sends out letters in all directions, and calls his nobles. The 
countless army which assembles (the stock similes) (584). Enumera¬ 
tion of tho various kinds of horses (535). The elephants (536). The 
nobles, and the various countries thoy copie from (537). The equip¬ 
ment. They march (538). The terror inspired in the various citadels 
on the way (539). Only two citadels stand firm, Citaur and Kant- 
bhal’ner. 8 Ratna hears of the approach of the Turk. He sendh 
letters to all Hindu Rajas,—‘ Citaur, the holy place of Hindus, is beiug 
attacked by Turks. The Bea is in flood and there is no embankment. 

l See 68f. 

8 This fort plays a prominent part in the poem subsequentlyj see 628 sad ft 
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1 alone am the dyke. Help it, tor your own sakes, otherwise he will 
attack yon all. As long as the dyke romaineth standing, it is well, bat 
«aoe it is breached, the flood cannot bo stopped. The betel 1 is wady.’ 
(540). A similar message is sent by Ratna to the HindiuRaj&s who are 
bonnd by feudal ties to the Emperor. They meet and approach the 
Emperor, saying, ‘ Oitanr is the mother of the Hiudus, nor can we 
forget the relationship, even though it cause us peril. Ratna Sfina is 
ready to sacrifice hirnsef, and he is the greatest King amongst the 
Hindus. Be friendly and forgive him, or elso give ns hotel as a token that 
we may depart. Then will we go and die, that the name of our honour bo ‘ 
not wiped out.’ The Emperor gives them loave to go, and three days’ * 
law (541). Ratna Sena puts Citaur in battle array. Tho kings como 
and salute him. Enumeration of Raj'put tribes. They are ready to 
fight to the death (542). The citadel is provisioned for a seven years* 
siege. A strong moat is dug zig-zag round it. Range over range of 
cannon. The battlements crowded with warriors, &c. (543). 

The Emperor marches. Description of the effect of the cavalry 
and elephants (544). The cannon (545). Comparison of a cannon 
with a lovely 4 woman (546). Tho progress of the elephants (547). 
Farther description of the progress of tho elephants. The dust raised 
made the world dark as the Kajali forest, when Alexander went to it 
(546). The dust and consequent darkness (549). 

The army approaches Citaur. Ratna and his generals mount the 
battlements to see it, but its rear reaches so far as to be invisible. The 
Queen ascends to the roof of the palace, crying, ‘ Lucky am I in having 
a king, against whom the Turks have had to raise such an army ’ (550). 
Ratna is undismayed at the sight. He and his friends prepare for a 
sally of cavalry (551). Description of Ratna’s steed (552), and of tho 
royal elephants (553). The cavalry and elephants are ready for the 
fray. In front are the chariots, and in the roar are the death-flags, 
behind which there is no retreat. The army sallies forth (554). The 
two armies meet in conflict (555). 


CANTO XXXV. 

Th« Tbuci. 

Description of the elephants fighting (556). The hand-to-hand 
' fight (557). The terrific combat. Delight of ghouls (558).» The 
Emperor urges on more soldiers to meet the ever-advancing Hindfls 

1 .THam by a hero before going on a desperate fight. 

I Throughout the following the King and his army are compared* to the moon, 
and the Emperpr and his army to the sun, 
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(559). The R&j’puts are beaten back by the 'Emperor’s troops, as a 
lily closes before the sun (560). The Emperor attacks the fort in the 
day time (561). By night, the ‘ Moon’ (t. #*., the Raja) rises, and fires 
biasing bombs at the enemy, which cannot be withstood (562). At 
day-break, the * Sun ’ (the Emperor) again comes forth, and attacks the 
citadel. The fight lasts the whole day, without result, and so affairs go 
on day by day (563). The Emperor lays a mine, and bombards the fort. 
His artillery is officered by Abyssiriians ( Habsh/), Greeks (TiUmi), and 
Portuguese (Firaygi). The mine explodes (564). The confusion which 
arisos and the damage done in the fort (565). The King, so far from 
being dismayed, makes arrangements for a dancing entertainment, in full 
view of the Emperor. Catalogue of tlio musical instruments. Every 
device of joy is there ; five nautch girls dance. While the Emperor is 
besieging tho fort, the king is diverting himself with a nautch (566). 
Description of the songs. High up on the fort the dance proceeds, 
while below the Turks fire off their cannon, as their generals watch 
the entertainment, nibbing their hands, beating their heads, and crying, 
'When will these fall into our hands?’ (567). The Dancers (568). 
In the course of the dance, one of the dancing girls turns her back 
towards where the Emperor is sitting, down below. The Emperor is 
angry at the insult He orders arrows to be fired, and the arrow fired 
by Jahfingir, Raja of Kannanj, strikes the girl, and she is killed. The 
nautch is stoppod. The Turks holow applaud the shot (569). The 
King’s people build ramparts of earth and repair the damage caused 
by the explosion (570). They make preparations for performing Junhar , 
if the worst comes to the worst (571). 

The siege goes on for eight years. Trees planted by the Emperor 
grow up and bear fruit. He becomes weary of his task. Just then news 
comes that, ' Harftwa, 1 the Lord of tho West, who used to fly before 
thee, has now stood up to face thee. He whose face was in the ground 
has raised his head to heaven crying, “ The Emperor is safe fastened 
at Citaur ” ’ (572). Hearing this, the Emperor meditates, and determines 
to take Ratna by treachery. He sends Sur’jfi, telling him to go to the - 
king and speak gently to him: say, * I will not take the Padminl. If I 
am hut allowed to see her, I will raise the siege. Take Nehicala and 
Candfiri, in addition to thiue own dominions, and only give me the five 
jewels * which the sea gave thee ’ (573). Sur’ja goes to the king, and com¬ 
mences by explaining that the Emperor has him like a bird in a cage, 
and can crush him at any moment, as he did Hammira (574). The 
king replies, ‘ I am not an era-maker like Hammira, like BhCja, o t 

l By tradition, Hariwa ia said to have been a noted (hag chief. 

* See 458. 
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Vikrama. But still we have withstood the siege for seven years, and 
have no want of food. There is also a plentiful natural spring of water.. 
We are still ready to fight, and are still prepared, if need be, to die ’ 
(575). Sur’ji,—‘ O king, he who disobeyetfh the Emperor must finally 
be destroyed,* and so on. ‘ Thy fort is on the point of crumbling, take 
heed *° what 1 say if thou would’st escape. Let him see thy five jewels. 
If hfe soul is pleased with one, he will forgive all thy wickedness * (576). 
King,—‘ The Emperor is my elder (or superior). He can forgive me and 
do what he wisbeth. What are ray five jewels ? My whole treasury is 
his. Can Darias cope with Alexander? What thou hast said, I 
humbly accept, but I will not be satisfied without an oath.' Sur’ja takes 
the oath with intent to act treacherously, and the king accepts it and 
summons a herald (577), to whom he makes over thrf five jewels, and 
despatches him to the Emperor, with this message,—‘O, snn of the world! 
light of the earth! the black crow bowetli himself humbly before thee. 
Thy glorious light illumineth the world. Nothing in tho nine con¬ 
tinents is hid from thee. Anger and mercy ore both at thy service, 
thoa killest in thy fierce sunshine, and revivest in thy shadow. Let 
not the Sun b<? angry with tho Moon, who is eclipsed, and confined in a 
cage. To-morrow morn, the crow will hnmbly approach thee ’ (578). 
When the herald finishes his message, the Emperor replies. He 
reproaches Hatna for disobedience. This disobedience has made the 
crow’s feathers black (579). ‘ Co tell the king that, if ho is trne, there 
is no fear. He who trustetli himself to me is safe from harm. To¬ 
morrow tho Sun, (i.e, the Empetor) will visit the fort, that thou may’st 
lay thine arms before him.’ The Herald, taking the betel of friend¬ 
ship, returns to the king, and gives the Emperor's message. The King 
immediately orders preparations to be made for a feast for the Emperor 
(580). 


CANTO XXXVI. 

The Feast to the Emperou. 

Description of the animals and fowl brought for the feast (581), 
the fish (582), the wheat and cakes (583), the rice (584), the spices for 
the meat (585). The pasties and fruit (586). The way the fish are 
oooked (587). ,fiow the vegetables are cooked (588). The pulse-meal 
o^k^s (barf) (1589). The sweetmeats (590). Everything that is above- 
mentioned has first to be treated with water before cooking. Praise of 
jpt g r , (j$l). 

*They spend the night in oooking. In the morning the Emperor 
comes, preceded by JEUghava Caitanya (592), 

J. 1. 25 
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CANTO XXXVII. 

The Empeeor’s visit to the Fort. 

Description of the soven*storied palace. The Xing meets the 
Emperor at the gate. The Emperor admires the fort (593). Beanty 
of the palace. Its gardens and temples (594). The Emperor, looking 
ronnd, notices Padmavati’s palace. Its beauty, and the way in which 
it is guarded (595). Ho arrives at the seventh story. Its magni- 
ficence, with its wonderful mirrors. The Emperor is seated on a magni* 
ficent throne amidst the mirrors. But he thinks most of all of 
Padm&vat'i (596), who however is not visiblo. The King’s hospitality. 
The Emperor converses with the king, but his soul longs for Padmavatl 
(597). 

Gflr& and Bridal 1 suspect the Emperor, and whisper to Ratna that 
they fear treachery (598). Ratna refuses to bcliovo them, especially 
as treachery always recoils on itself. Witness the Panrjavas and the 
Kauravas (599). 

The King has 1,600 women slaves, out of whom he selects 84, 
whom he produces beforo the Emperor. Tlioy all use the artillery of 
their eyes upon him. He asks Rughava, which of them is Padmavatl 
(600). Raghava replies,—‘ TIicrc are only her maidservants. These 
are merely tho pearls which set off the diamond. As long as you look 
upwards (towards the lattice windows of the female apartments), she 
will not look up.’ The Emperor immediately ceases looking up, ‘ A 
guest has no right to do so. I will act like Arjuna, and succeed with 
a reflection in a mirror’(601). He is served with food by damsels 
beauteous as Iudra’s nymphs (602). He cannot eat (603) or drink, 
* I would drink with mine eyes, aud not with my tongue ’ (604). The 
meal being over, tho king waits upon the emperor, offers him trays of 
jewels, and asks for forgiveness, and that the sun of the Emperor’s 
kindness may shine upon him (605). The Emperor expresses himself 
pleasod, tells him to z'etain his own country, and to have the land of 
Mdrd in addition. He leans upon the Xing’s shoulder," so that, deceiving 
him by a show of affection, he may capture him by fraud (606). The 
Emperor sits down to a game of chess with the Xing, first arranging a 
mirror on the wall so that it may reflect the lattice window of the 
female apartments. He sits facing the mirror. The game of chess 
described metaphorically (607). 

The maidens who had served the Emperor go to P^dxnftvati, 4b* 


i See 666. 
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scribe him to her, and advise her to look at him, or she will miss a 
sight she will not have a chance of seeing again (608). She goes to 
the lattice and looks out, and the Emperor sees her reflection in the 
mirror. Ho who has been desiring a castle ( rukh ) in tho game of 
chess, is checkmated when he sees Padmavatl’s face {rukh). He falls 
into a stupor. The king, not knowing the roason, expressos concern. 
Raghava says he is only overcome by the betel nut, 1 and has him put to 
bed. Hight passes. The Emperor comes to himsolf in tho morning 
(609). Padmavati has disappeared, and the Emperor rises, looking like 
a Y6gt. Raghava goes to him, saying,—* Hath the lotus become poison, 
when it saw the sun ? Thou art all-powerful. Why art thou so de- 
straught?’ (610). Emporor,—‘I have seon a wondrous vision. A 
curtain which had been before my cy^s was raisod. I saw in my mind 
a lake, in which water had been, and was no longer. Heaven came 
down and covered the earth. It came upon the earth but I could not 
grasp it. Again I saw in it a lofty tomple. It waB within reach of my 
hand but I could not touch it. Iu it, I saw, in my mind, an image, but 
it appeared without body and without life. It was bright as the full- 
moon, but, like*the philosopher’s stone, it showed itself and disappeared. 
How my life is where that full moon is. How can the sun find the new 
moon? The lotus bloomed at night, like a flash of lightning (611). 
That beauteous form hath entered into my soul and dragged out my 
life. 1 saw a lion’s waist, tho might of an elephant, snakes for the 
elephant goad, and a peacock for its rider. Over it was a lotus bloom¬ 
ing, round which bees hovered and drank the odour. Two fluttering 
Kharljan birds, between which sat a parrot, while a two-days-old moon 
rose with a bow in its hand. A deer appeared and thou became 
invisible. The moon became a snake, and tho sun a lamp. 1 saw it 
very high, and then start away. Mine eyes followed it, but I could not 
reach it. While I gazed at it, it faded away. It went, as 1 gazed and 
meditated on it* (612). Raghava explains the vision. 1 The wondrous 
form which thon didst see was certainly Padmavati. She bath a little 
waist like a tiger’s, and her gait is that of an elephant. Her neck is 
graceful as a peacock’s, and her hair (brilliant as the lamp of the sun) 
resembleth black curling snakes. Her face was the lotus, exhaling 
gentle odour to the Zephyr, the fluttering khafijam were her eyes, and 
the parrot her nose. The bow is her eyebrows, and the two-day moon 
her brow. She is that deer which appeared and became invisible, whose 
lo ftVa are like black snakes, and whose soul is a lamp. Thon did’sfc see 
her reflection in the mirror, and therefore the image which thon did’st 

% The Area nut eaten with betel sometimes causes faintness. The idiom need 
for it is sty** lag gat hai. 
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see had no life within it. Now take thought and act. He tatfeth the 
fragrance of those locks on whose lips they fall ’ (618). 1 * 


CANTO XXXVIII. 

The Capture of the King. 

' 1 1 

. The Emperor asks for his litter, and starts on his return to the 
camp. The King, delighted at his kindly words sees him off, and heed¬ 
lessly accompanies him part of the way. The Emperor, conversing with 
the King, leans his hand upon his shoulder in a friendly way, and uses 
words which aro sweet in the mouth, but poison in the belly (014). As 
the Emperor passes Padmavatl’s palace, she is filled with forebodings. 
As they puss the first palaco, the Emperor gives the King a robe of 
honour, a hundred horses, thirty elephants, a kettle-drum, and a spice 
vessel. 8 As they pass the second palace, he gives cavalry} at the third, 
oostly jewels; at tlio fourth, 10 millions of money; at the fifth, two 
pairs of diamonds, at the sixth he gives the kingdom of Mam, and at 
the seventh that of Canderi; and when they pass the seVenbh gate, he 
has the King soized and carried off a prisoner (615). 

Reflections of the poet. There are many waters in this world. 
Some men cross them and some sink. Some are blind, and cannot see 
the fire in the way, and others can see clearly and cleverly. To the 
KiDg sneoess became a disease, for he left heaven and fell down to 
earth. Why should ho have trusted au enemy whom he had released 
after having him in his grasp,—and so on. A cruel lesson on imprudence 
is it to the King (616). 

They load the King with fetters, and put him in a cage. The news 
reaches Citaur, and spreads over the country. Lamentation of the 
people. ‘ To-day the sun is set and Citaur is in darkness ’ (61 7). The 
ory ia ‘the Musalman has conquered the Hindu.’ The Emperor marches 
off with tho King. The moral effect of the capture on the whole of 
India. All tremble, and become submissive to him. He returns 
(o Delhi. All those who had rebelled, again submit (618). The cruel¬ 
ties of the King’s imprisonment. He is taunted and beaten if he asks 
but for water. Burning, in want of water, he falls asleep, and wakes 


, 1 X have given a more full translation of these three versos than nsnal, as they are 
Of some importance for following the plot. The passage, as printed, is, however, vSiy 

corrupt, and the details cannot be accepted as correct. . . * 

8 A. cavghafh is a silver or gold jewelled case in four (or more) compartments 
for holding cardamoms, otto of roses, cloves and the like, when presenting Utah to 
a gnest. 
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id the nofning after dreaming of oceans (919). They continue taunt¬ 
ing him about his disobedience, and tell him his only chance of success - 
is to send for Padmavati if he wishes to escape (620). He gives no 
reply, and prepares for death. Description of his ill treatment (621). 

Padmavati’s anxiety about her husband’s continued absenoe. She 
can get no news of him. Her sorrow (622). Her lamentations for 
her absent husband (623). The same continued (624). Ntgamatl’s 
sorrow (625, 626, 627). 


CANTO XXXIX. 


KcmodinI. 


Baja DSva Pala of Kambhal’ner, 1 a bitter enomy of Ratna S5na, 
hoars of his imprisonment, and determines to try and get Padmavati 
into his power. He sends for an old bawd named Kum5dini, a Brah- 
mapi by caste, and gives her a betel lira ,* telling her to go to Citanr 
and by force, or fraud, to bring Padmavati to him (628), She is 
ready to go, and boasts of tho power of her charms and incantations 
(629). She fills a basket with cakes, and starts for Citanr (630), She 
arrives at Citanr, and after reciting her incantations goes into the 
palace, finds Padmavati’s apartments, and takcB the cakes to her. As 
she enters, she opens her arms, but Padmavati doos not recognize her. 
Then she cries. * Thou and I were born in the same town. My father’s 
name was Bdni Dube, Gandharva Sana's private priest. When thon 
wast a child in Siqihala Dvipa, I used to give thee milk to drink. 
I have made a second home in Kambhal’ner, and hearing that thou 
art in Citanr, I have come to see thee' (631). When Padmavati hears 
the name of her father’s house, she falls on the old woman's neck 
and weeps. She laments fate. ‘Why did my parents give me this 
unhappy lot by marrying me, and giving me a husband who hath been 
imprisoned ? I wish to die, but my shameless life doth not abandon 
me’ (632). Kumfldinl embraces her and weeps, and washes Padma¬ 
vati’s face. Consoles her. ‘ Who can wipe out what is written on the 
forehead ? ’ Padmavati gives no reply, and remains unconsoled (633). 
KumSdirfi uncovers the trays of sweetmeats, but Padmavati will not eat 
tlieijtt. Shp refuses even to touch them (634). Kumddini stays. She 
pipCsrs further consolation. ,* Thou art still a young lotus. Thou art 
•nil In thy tender youth. Why wear these unbeseeming weeds of 


1 Set 640, Hots t. 

1 0®BrtS to a person entrusted with a dOugSrohe inuuion, and accepted by him 
of her. 
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Borrow. Adorn thyself. Sit upon thy throne, and sport. Enjoyment 
- is but for a few days, and youth once gone doth not return' (635). 
Padmavatl refuses comfort. ( She hath youth who is in the shadow of 
her husband’s face. Tho jasmine of roy body will take new shoots, 
when the lord of the house, its waterer, rotumeth. Till then it will 
remain withered * (636). KumSdini,—‘ Think not thus of life. As long 
as there is youth there are lovers. No husband is ever constant. Youth, 
like water, diminisheth day by day, and birds only seek the pond while 
it containeth water * (637). Padm&vati,—‘ What is life and youth 
without a husband. She who is wedded to a lion desireth not a jackal. 
The true beauty is chastity. Sin maketh the most lovely to be black ’ 
(638). Kuraodinl,—' Old age will come. It will then be too late for 
joy. Thy beauty will all disappear; now is the time for happiness* 
(636). Padmavatl flames up. ‘May her beauty be burnt up, who 
deserteth her own, and lusteth for another. Two kings cannbt sit on 
one throne. Youth may go, and lovers may go, but not the memory of 
my husband’s love. If we meet not in this world, we will meet here* 
after. I am sinner enough as it is, for I still live ’ (640). Kumddini,— 
* No taste is appreciated till a new taste cometh on the fongue. Thou 
hast not learned the taste of another man. They only know the taste 
of the first, who have tried another. One sip of nectar filleth not the 
heart, till another hath been drunk’(641). Padmavatl. ‘ Thou art 
my enemy, not my nurse: with inky words hast thou come to cheat me. 
Water is clean till ink falletli into it. Tho very moon would become 
black if defiled with such ink. Thou art insulting me with a smile 
upon thy mouth. My husband (pydma)-lover is brilliant as the sun, 
other lovers are black (f yUma ) as ink’ 1 (642). Kumddini,—‘Thou 
hast already black ink upon thee,—I see it in the blackness of thine eyes. 
Nay, black oollyrium is adornment; so also is the black mole on the 
cheek. A line of ink giveth an enhanced charm. The pupils of the 
eye are black, and the whole world is seen by them, and so on. How 
can there be whiteness where there is no black ? How can there be a 
body, when there'is no reflection ? Deva Pala is an all-powerful king. 
Thou wilt forget Gitaur, when thou hast gone to Kambhal’nSr * (643). 
Padmavati bends hor brows in wrath. ‘ Dfiva Pala is my husband’s foe. 
How paltry is the bear compared to the lion; and, lo! a harlot is telling 
me a love-message from him. Were my lord here he wonld cut thy nose ) 
and ears, and paint thy fade black. He would shave thy head, tad 
mount thee on an ass 1 (644). A 


1 So the printed editions, 
of Mini and gydma. 


The original was probably a pan, or corrupted form 
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CANTO XL. 

* 

The false YoginI. 

Padm&vati founds a Dharma-^alo, in the hope of earning the release 
of the king. Tb every traveller who resorts to it, she gives food and 
water. From all she asks for news of her husband. The Emperor, 
hearing of this, sends for a harlot, clever in acting. He dresses her 
like a YSgini, and sends her to Citaur with instructions to persuade 
Padmavati to become a Yfigini, and to bring her to Delhi. She arrives 
at Citaur, dressed as a Ysgini (645). She comes begging to the palace 
door. A maid-servant tells Padmavati of her. ‘ A YfiginI is at the 
door, and beggeth like one who hath lost a beloved. Though still in 
her first youth, she is living in austerity. She hath torn her veil and 
hath put on the beggar’s blanket. She hath the ashes of separation, 
and matted hair, a skin over her shoulder, and a rosary round her 
neck. Her voice is wild, and her very footsteps bum the earth * (646). 
Padmavati calls her, and asks her whence she has come. ‘ Why art 
thou so distraught ? ’ ‘ My beloved hath gone to a far country, and for 
him am I beedme a Yogini. What are life and youth and body, when 
my love is gone ? So I tore my veil and took the beggar’s blanket. I 
wander everywhere and call for him. Though he dwelleth in my 
heart, he answereth not (647). I have wandered and wandered. I 
have gone to Banaras, to Gaya, to Jagannath and Dwaraka, to Kedftra- 
n&tha and Ayodhya (648), to Gaumukha, Haridwara, Nagarakfffa, the 
f%ld of Balan&tha and Mathura, to Suryakupd&» Badarin&tha, R&man&tha, 
Gomati, Gurudwar, Setubandha, SumSru, Alakapura (tbo city of 
Knvera), Brahmavarta, Beni Saqgama (t. <?., the Prayftga), Nilakaiftha, 
Mi?rikha, Kurajeta, and Goiakshanatha. I went as far east as Patna, 
but found not my beloved (649). I wandered everywhere. I saw the 
Turks at Delhi, and the prisoners of the Emperor. Amongst them I 
saw one Batna S§na, exposed to the sun and denied all shade. 1 saw 
other kings prisoners there, who, seeing me to be a Yogini, fell at my 
feet, (and implored me to release them). But what could I do. Delhi 
is not suoh an easy place. There is no escape from prison there. My 
body hath lost its soul in compassion at his suffering. How can she 
live whose husband is such a prisoner ? ’ (650). <* 

Padmavati learning that her husband is a prisoner, her grief is a 
hundred-fold intensified. It is like melted butter added to fire. She 
falls in horror at the Ysgini’s feet. * Let me have thy feet, that I may 
lay my eyes upon them. 0, take me where my husband is! Show him 
tome as thou hast seen him, and I will give my life to thee as a sacri¬ 
fice, I will give thee all the rewards of my chastity and religions virtue, 
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if thou wilt only tell me of him* Tboea art Guru, I am thy dli. I was 
wandering in error and tbon hast shown me the way. Wait for me bat 
for a moment, that I may dress as a Yfigini and go with thee/ Her 
maidens advise her to restrain herself. A YdginI cannot divulge her 
Guru *9 instructions (651). The maidens (suspecting the falseness of 
the Yogini, continue to her). ‘Take alms Yogini, and go/ Then, to 
Padmavati, ‘ Thou wilt not find thy love with suoh trivial deception. 
Remain at home till thy husband returneth. Let thy austerity be to re¬ 
main at home. Instead of thy ascetic’s vessel, wear thy modest veil, and 
for thy ascetic’s horn, take thy sighs. For thy matted lockB, bear the 
pangs of separation/ and so on. ‘^Before going with this woman, first 
seek advice from Gorii and Badal ’ (652). 


CANTO XLI. 

The Counsel of Goal and Badal. 

Taking the advice of her maidens, she herself runs on foot to GCri 1 
and Badal’s palace. The two heroes come ont to meet her. She refuses 
.to be seated. They ask hor why she comes in such haste on foot and in 
public (653). Padmavati’s tears. Her distraught condition (654), 
* Ye, GOra and Badal are two pillars. No one is bravo in the battle¬ 
field like ye. The creeper of separation hath become a tree, and oyer- 
sbadoweth the earth. Let mo become a Yogini and run thither where 
my love is a prisoner. Lot me bo bound, and let me release him ’ (655). 

Gsni and Badal are greatly distressed. Say they, ( We were vexed 
with the king and warned him against entering into treaty with the 
Turk. 8 Our suspicions have been realized, but as long as we have .life 
we will not retreat, nor shonld’st thou become a Yogini while thy 
husband livetb. Be of good cheer. The star Canopus 8 is risen, and 
the Hathiya asterism roars. The waters abate, the king will purely 
return. The rains are over and Canopns appeareth. We will saddle 
and away. We will smite the demon of eclipse and release .the sun, 
and no root or sprout pf grief will remain ’ (656). Padmavati gives 
Gfira and Badal the betel, exclaiming, ‘ To what can I compare you P .Ye 
are like Hanuman and Axgada, like Arjuna and Rhima/ and so on. 
‘As Hanuman served Raghava, so do ye.the king; as^Bhimashowed 
valour in the burning lac house, risking his life fpr others when he 
dragged the biasing beam, so do ye * (657). Ye are Ramaund Lqki- 

1 Qora was Padmavati'* uncle and Badal her nephew. 

B Bee 698. * 

M. e.,.A%tnmn, whMXjKjagt go. out to Jght. The ‘ Vikrama Kiln.' 
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mao a., ErCna and Garjgeya, 1 Nakula and Saliadeva, Yudhiijthira and 
Duryodhana, Bhoja and Nnla, R^ghava and Parayu Kama, Bkarata 
and Qatrugkna, opponents of Kum^a and Cfinura, Pradyumua and 
Aniruddha. Help me as Blilma helped the Pntnjavas ’ (658). They 
take the betel, and toll Pad muvat 1 to call her litter and return home; 
she should not walk. She revives, and returns joyfully to her palace 
in a way oonsonant with her dignity (659). 

CANTO XLII. 

Tite Departure op Gura anu Badal. 

Ya^-Oda, the mother of Bfulal, comes and clasps his foot; saying, 

‘ Thou art but a child, what kuowest thou of battle ? Mighty kings who 
opposed the Emperor conhl not protect LTammira.’ Description of tho 
Emperor’s power. ‘Where great kings crash to ruin, what hast thou to 
do ? To-day is the day for receiving thy bride homo from her father’s 
house. Remain at homo and be happy’ (GOU). Hilda I,—‘Mother, 
think not of me as a green boy. 1 am Bfidal, the lion of battle. When 
a lion heareth a herd of elephants his soul is mightily moved, and his 
lion-raeehood 2 cannot be hidden. 1 am ready to tight the Emperor alone. 
I would stand before a mad elephant unmoved, and tear its trunk and 
out-root its tusks. I will plant myself in the buttlo-lield linn as Aijgadu. 
Consider me not as a child. Where’er the king is imprisoned, there will 
I enter and release him, even if it be hell’ (6(51), As Bfulal equip? 
himself for battle, the marriage procession of Had id’s bride approaches. 
Tho bride appears, moonfaced, and bravo iri all her finery. Her beauty. 
She laments when she bears of her husband's departure; ‘ As I arrive 
at my husband’s gate, lie dupartothjto a distant laud.’ Her bridesmaids 
try in vain to console her (662). She easts aside her veil, and stands 
humbly at t.lie door. She casts a piercing glance at Bfidal and gathers 
up her raiment, but her husband looks auothcr way and hardens his 
heart. Then she smiles and looks towards him, but he turns his back 
to her. Turning his face away he is wroth, ‘ I will not walk towards the 
woman’s face.’ The bride wonders at his ill-omened conduct. She is too 
modest to address him (663). Then she considers, ‘ I have not gained 
my love by my modesty, let me east it aside and address him ? ’ Sho 
smiles and catches liis waist-band, saying, * A husband should not refuse 
bis wife’B request. To-day I am come for the first timo from my father’s 
bouse, and thou, my love, art going to the battle- 1 have loft my homo 
but to meet thee ; what leaving home is that, when my lord leaves me ? 

l The grandfather of Bhi^xua. 

* Raj’put* call themselves Simha, lion. 
i. i. 26 
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Tho bride hath not Been her beloved even one eye-full, and the beloved 
hath not yet met the bride once in his life. I am a lotus full of hope of 
union, and tho bee "who sippeth my nectar should not desert me. I lay 
*my forehead at tby feet, (Hear mo, my Lord), and, lo, now thy feet are 
bound in tho tangles of my looks, so, how can’st thou leave me ?’ (664). 
Biidal,—‘ Lady, loose my waist-band. When a husband goeth forth to 
war, his wife should never grasp it. Tis true, fair lady, that for thee 
to-day is thy starting for thy new homo, but for me it is the starting 
for where my king is in prisou. Till my king return free, horoism 
alone fills my soul, not love. Women and land are hand-maidens of 
tho sword, whoscso sword conquereth them, to him do they belong. 
In whoscso house the sword is pulled from the fist of the wielder, there 
is there no virile power, no moustaclio nor heard. On my face hair 
has come, lot me play with life for a stake, and earn heaven in my 
master’s service. Tho word of a man no’er turnctli backwards, e’en as 
the tooth of an elephant, once grown, doth not return into liis mouth. 
Thou art hut a girl, 0 lady, and uuderstaudest not. Ho who fighteth 
undorstandeth. A man whoso heart is full of war, caroth not for love.’ 
(665). Tho bride replies,—‘If thou would’st fight, I have made pre¬ 
parations for a lovo conflict. My bosom havo I made tho van, and the 
army of lovo in wrath is routing the troops of separation. My heroism 
is tho vermilion on my brow, like the rod blood on a naked sword. My 
brow is a bow, and mine eyes provide the arrows, ’ and so on. ‘ First 
fight with me and then think of war ’ (666). She is unsuccessful in her 
entreaties. She weeps, in vain (667). 


CANTO XLIII. 

TnE Tale of Goba and Badal. 

Gfirii and Biidal consult together. They determine to meet deceit 
with deceit. They will deal with tho Emperor as ho has done with 
them (668). They prepare 1,000 covered litters, and fill them with 
knights. They prepare one special litter to represent that of Padma- 
vatl, in which sits concealed a smith. They adorn it, and surround it 
with maidens with waving ehowries. They cover the litters with 
jewellod covers. They accompany the litters, proclaiming that Fadma- 
vatl is travelling. 1 The Queen is going to release the king, offering 
herself as a hostage. Thirty thousand horses is she taking, and sixteen 
hundred litters ’ (669). 

Gdr& goes to the jailor in whose charge the king is. He gives him 
10 lftkhs of rupees as a bribe and flatters him. *1 supplicate the 
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for Hatna Sena is escaping (680). The Turks call upon him to 
surrender. He replies not. He looks upon his death as certain, and 
refuses to he taken alive. No one captures a lion alive. When he is 
•dead they may drag him as they will, lie is determined to cover 
Raton's retreat (0H1). Snr’ja, 1 the wrestler, attacks him, with Mir 
Ilamza, ‘All, Ay fib and Taya, the general who had conquered Landhanr. 
CJfird is struck in the belly with a javelin, and as if is withdrawn bis 
bowels fall out. A bard exclaims, ‘ Well done, Prince. Carry thy entrails 
on thy shoulder that thy horse may not tread on them’ 8 (682). Gora 
cries, ‘ If is the end, 1 must fall to the earth. If is the end, and my 
head must roll in the dust.’—lie rushes upon Sur’jfi, who again wounds 
him with a javelin, while Gfirii strikes him with his sword. He strikes 
a second blow which Sur’jfi receives on his shield, and a third which falls 
on his helmet (083). Sur’jii finally strikes a terrible blow and smashes 
Cora’s head.® The portents which occur at Cora’s death. Thus Cora 
dies, and the gods briug him water, while Ihulal escorts the king safely 
to Citaur (681). 

Padmftvatl’s joy at hearing of her husband’s release (685). Tlio 
rejoicings when they meet. She worships his feet, and he kisses her 
head (680). Padmavati expresses her desire to sacrifice herself for him 
(G87j. Then she addresses Hfulal and praises him (688). The King tells 
her the horrors of his imprisonment. His only consolation was the hopo 
of meeting hor again (089). PadnnTwili tells the story of her sorrow 
(690). 


CANTO XLIV. 

TnE Tale op T)F:va Fa la. 

Padmavati continues.—‘ In addition to this I tell a thing that 
wringctli my soul. A cruel mountain of sorrow fell on mo. Deva Pala 
sent a bawd, in disguise of a Drfihmani, wlio camo to me deceitfully. 
Her words were like poison to me. I restrained my five senses, and I 
repeatedly mortified myself ’ (691). When he hears the conduct of 
Deva lkila, a hard thorn falls into the heart of the King. He deter¬ 
mines to seize Deva Pala before the Turk arrives at Citaur. He remains 
awake the whole night. Noxt morning he sets out to besiege Kam- 
bhal’nSr, a difficult fort to take. He has a terrible fight (692). 

I Soo 527. 

8 This refers to An old Rnj’put legend. The poet is hardly responsible fur it. 

6 In the original the sound excellently re-echoes the sense. 
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CANTO XTjV. 

Thb Fight with Dev a Pala. 

Deva Pala roars forth in the battle to Ratna, * Let. mo and t.heo 
fight in single combat.’ lie strikes Ratna in the belly with a poisoned 
javelin, which pierces through his body and comes ont at the back. 
Ratna himself strikes Duva Pala mul cuts off his head. He then falls 
senseless, and loses his power of speech. lie is brought home on a bod 
(093). 


CANTO XIjVT. 

The Eeh op the King. 

The King dies, after making over charge of the fort to Badal ((504). 
Pndmavati dons her silken sari and goes forth with her beloved to tho 
pyre. She adorns herself to become Sail (G'J5). 


, CANTO XLVIL 

The Sati. 

Both Nagnmati and Padmfivatl become Satis (GOG). They preparts 
tho pyre, distribute alms, cirenmambnlate seven times, and are burnt 
without contortion of a single limb (G07). 

While they are burning with their beloved tho Emperor comes and 
besieges tho fort. lie bears the fate of Ratna and Pad mil vat! and 
throwing a handful of ashes in tho air, declares that all tho world is 
illusion. His whole army does tlio same, and cries, ‘ Until this dust falls 
ou our tombs, the desire of tho world will not bo satisfied.’ Then they 
take tho fort by assault, and Radal dies fighting in tho gatn. 

Before the Emperor’s army takes it, the women of Citaur immolate 
themselves, and tho men all dio in battle. He destroys the city, and 
CITAUR BECAME ISLAM (098). 

‘I asked the meaning of all this from learned men, and they told 
me that they understood it not. The fourtcon continents are all in 
man’s body. Citanr is tho body, and the King is the soul. Siqihala- 
dvlpa is the heart, and PadinavatT is wisdom. The parrot is the Guru , 
who showeth the right way, without whom the world is void of quality, 
and Nagamati is the cares of this world, and he is saved who is not 
caught by her. Raghava, the pandar, is Satan, and ‘Alau’d-din, the 
Emperor, is illnsion. So meditate on this love-story, and let him who 
can understand Turkish, Arabic, Hindu!, whatever languages there are, 
in whatever tongue the way of love is told, all praise it (699). 
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‘I Muhammad have collected and written this book. He who 
heareth it may gain the pangs of lore. I collected and joined it with 
my heart’s blood, and, with the love of love, mine eyes flowed tears. 
Knowing this did 1 compose; my lay, that so a mark might remain of 
mo iu this world. Where is now that, llatna S&na, and where that wisdom- 
bearing parrot ? Where is that ‘ Aluu’d-dtn the Emperor , and where that 
Raghava who told him tales ? Where is that lovely swan Padmdvall ? 
Naught of them hath remained , but their story. Happy is she whose fame is 
like unto hers. The flower may die, but its odour remaineth ever. 1 Who 
hath uot sold his fame in the world, and who hath not bought it P If 
a man read this lay and also remomber me, he hath bought two-fold 
weight, (i. e., he benetiloth himself and mo) (700). 

‘ Muhammad, thou art old. Thy youth is gono. Thy strength is 
dopartod and thy body is lean. Thy sight is gouo and thine eyes give 
naught but tears. Thy teeth are gone and thy checks are sunken. Thy 
tongue is Btiff and thy words aro halting. Thy wisdom is gone and 
poople call thee mad. Thy pride is gone and thy head is bent. Thine 
cars are gono and thou only hcarest those who speak loud. Tho blackness 
of thy locks is gono, and thy head shakoth. The black bee of thy locks 
is gone and hath loft them grey. Thy youth hath won the game and 
carried it ofE for its prize. As long as there is life, youth remaineth, 
but wheu death comes, it bccomoth another’s. 

' When an old man noddeth his head, it shaketh in anger on 
that account (that his youth is gone). Who was it that blessed me 
and wished that I might livo to (forsooth) a good old age P’ (701). 


APPENDIX I. 

List of Flowers and Trees. 

In several passages Malik Muhammad gives long lists of names of 
flowering plants and of trees. Their identification has been difficult, 
the ordinary dictionaries having been found to be untrustworthy guides. 
The following is a list of most of the names which occur. The spelling 
of the vernacular words is only provisional, pending the fixing of a 
correct text. 

I know nothing of botany myself, and must express my acknow¬ 
ledgments to Dr. Praia, of the Botanical Gardens, Sibpur, for ike 
identifications given. The list will be found useful by future lexioo- 



graphers. Many of the plants named are little knowD, and a con¬ 
venient list giving the scientific nomenclature authoritatively has long 
been wanted. 


Ajirl, the common Fig, Ficus ca- 
rica, L. 

Amrita hill , (?) the Black Currant, 
Bibos nigrum, L. 

Anna , P lold, the Emblic Myrabo- 
lan, Phyllanthus emblica, L. 

Xba, or Sma, the Mango, Maugifcra 
Indica, L . 

Anna, see Aba. 

Imill, the Tamarind, Tamarindus 
Indica, L. 

Kalahari, the Jack-fruit, Artocar- 
pus integrifolia, L. 

Kadamba , the Kuddum, Antho- 
cephalus cadamba, Miq. 

Kamarakha , the Averrhoa, Aver- 
hoa carambola, L. 

Karaudd sec R&i-karaudd. 

Karand, the Citron, Citrus medica, 
L., var. ucida, Brandis , C. acida, 
Bomb. 

Kisimisa, the Grape Vine, Vitis 
vinifcra, L. The same as dakka, 
A Persian form. 

Kunda, the Indian Jasmine, Jas- 
minum pubescens, Willd. 

Kujd , a kind of Bose, Bosa Bruno- 
niana, Lindl. 

Keord, see k&tahl 

Kitakl , or keord, The Fragrant 
Screw-pine. Pandanus odoratis- 
simns, L. 

Kira, the Plantain, Musa para- 
disiaca, L. 

Kisara, the Safflower, Crocus 
sativns, L. 

Khajdra, the Date-palm, Phoenix 

sylvestris, L, 


Khirant , the Mimnsops hoxandra, 
Roxh. 

Khnrnhuri, the Khurhur, Ficus 
cunia, Ham. 

Gala gala, the Elephant Lemon, or 
Kumaon Lemon, Citrus Limonum, 
L. 

Qulala , the common Basil, seo 
below. Ocimurn Basilicum, 
L. 

Gud, the Areea-nnt palm, Arecn 
catechu, L. Roxburgh says 
this is the Bengali name of 
supdrl. 

Camill, the Arabian Jasmine, Jas- 
mitium sambac, Ait. 

Campd, tho Champak, Mieholia 
champaca, L. 

Oirauji , Buchanania latifolia, 
J Roxb. Its kernels are used in¬ 
stead of the desi bdddma. 

Chohum, the Date-palm, Phoenix 
dautylifora, L. 

Jubhirr , the Orange Citron, Citrus 
medica, L. var. 

Jdiphara , the Nutmeg, Myristioa 
officinalis, L.Jil. 

J&viuna, the Black Wild Plum, 
Eugenia jambolaua, L. 

Jdhl, the Spanish Jasmine. Jas- 
minum grandiflornm. L. 

Juki, a variety of Indian Jasmino, 
Jasminum auriculatum, Vakl. 

Tdra, the Palmyra Palm, Borassus 
flabelliformis, L. 

Twruiija, the Citron proper, Citrus 
medica, L. 

Tufa, the Mulberry, Morns Indica, 

L. 
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VHkha, the Grape Vine, the Hindi 
name of Kisimtia, Vitis vinifora, 
L. 

D&riu, or diirima , tlie Pomegranate, 
Punica granatam, L. 

Nariara, the Coeoauut, Cocos nuci- 
fera, L. 

Nayesara, the Rose Chcsnat, Mesua 
forroa, L. 

Ndrdya, the Orange, Citrus auran- 
tium, L. 

Nimbn, seo JV?n. 

Ntti, or nimbn, the Sour Lime, Citrus 
acidft, Roxb. 

Newaiiji or nyauji, tlio Red Cur¬ 
rant, Ribes rubruTu, L. f i'bo 
name is only known in Luhul 
now-a-days. 

Nyauji. see Netoanji . 

JBakauri, tlio Abelia, Abelia tri- 
flora, 7 fa. Most of the species arc 
Japanese and Chinese. This one 
is found in tlio N.-W. Himalaya. 

Badaliari, the Barlial, Aitoearpus 
lokoocha, Roxb. 

Baddma, tlie almond, not the Ter¬ 
minal ia catnppa, but the Vrumts 
Amy y dal ns, Baill. 

Beri or bairn , the Jujube, Zizyphus 
jujuba, L. 

Bolasan, see molasari. 


Mahud, the Mahoowa tree, Bassia 
latifolia, Roxb. 

Malali , the Clove-scented Aganos- 
ma, Aganosma caryophyllata, 
Ihn. 

Molasari. or Bolasari, the Mimusops 
olengi, Linn. 

Rai-kamudd, tho Corinda, Carissa 
carandas, L. 

Rasa leli, the Wax-plant, or Honey- 
plant, Hoya lanceolata, Wall. 

Baykhadmn , Sorrel, Rumex vosi- 
carius, L. 

Satibaraga or Sadabaraga, the 
Marigold, Calendula officinalis, 
L. 

Siggn niliiira , tho Weeping Nyctan- 
tbes. Nyctauthos arbor-tristis, 
L. 

Sndarasana, the Rose-apple, Eu¬ 
genia jumbos, L. 

Bupiiri, sec ( 1 uu, theAi-eoa-nutpalm, 
Areca catechu, L. 

Seal? , the Hog-rose, Rosa glandu- 
liferu, Roxb. 

Sen, the apple, Pyrus malus, L. * 

Sbitijarada, the Oleaster or Wild 
Olive, Elacagnus eonferta, Roxb. 

Mariphanjauri , tho Indian Goose- 
bcry, Rhodomyrtus tomentosa, 
Wight. 


Hr. Praia continues:— 

* By tho bye. tho majority of the names have a Panjabi ring abont 
them, and most of tho plants that are not natives of the N.-W. Provinces 
are ones that come from the West (Punjab to Persia), or that oome from 
the Kumoan Hills, rather low down. 

‘ Thus, taking the flowers— 

‘ The kadamba, karavd, kunda, campd, jtthi , tndlati , tigglfcahara, 
and sudarasana might be natives of the writor’s country. (But tho 
kadamba may havo been introduced from the Lower Provinces.) 

‘ Tho kBsara, camel!, jdhi, satibaraga , aro Western plants introduced 
bofore his time to Oude. (Tho jSht may also be from Kumaon). 




* Tho kadambn, k&tahi , nSySsara, until atari (perhaps), must have been 
introduced from the eastward by way of the Lower Provinces. 

‘The jalu (see however note above), ku-jil-, b aka,tin, rasa-bSll, sooti, 
and tonijarada are natives of N.-W. Himalaya, and, except the jfiht, 
which also comes from Afghanistan and Persia and can stand a deal or 
heat, can hardly have been known to him, unless he was in tho habit 
of going some way into tho hills, for T do not feel sure that they could 
have been grown in the plains. At any rate, if ho could grow them 
below, they came originally from the hills of- Kumnon or Kashmir.’ 

In another communication regarding the trees, Dr Prain writes: 
* Tho names of tho oranges and lemons are interesting and fall in 
exactly ■with those known to Bouavia, in tho very country in which 
the poet wrote. 

‘ You will note again the very marked Parijiibl and Himalayan ring 
about the names, e y , in the red currant, with a regular Hill name. 
In this case, 1 think that the arnrita l&lt 1 must be tho black currant. 
I cannot think why tho author gives (in the same passage) the two 
names, snprm and gnu, of tho betel-nut. They mean exactly tho 
same now-a-dnys. The name for sorrel* I do not hud in any of our 
books, I give, however, the Latin name of sorrel. Tho Indian goose¬ 
berry 8 has not any name ((noted so far as my muling goes. 1 give 
its Latin name also. It is an exception to the rest of his fruits, for it 
comes from South India and Ceylon, (the only thing that is restricted 
to these parts in his whole list.) 

m * Gulala is tho common basil of old-fashioned English gardens. 
TJm name is usually given, not to tho green-leaved plant we know, 
but, to a purple-leaved form that one gets in India. By the way, the 
plant is generally spoken of as ytilt'd tulsi, so that the word is used as an 
adjoctivo. Our ImsilH arc, of course, tho Indian tuhis, but, owing to 
our and their interest centering on different ones, they give their name, 
unqualified, to a different one from the ouo that is umpialitied by us. 
Thus:— 

English name. Sci> j nfidc, nam'\ Indian name. 

The Basil.,, Ocimum bnsiliouin. CJnlnl tulsi. 

Sacred Basil. Ocimum sanctum. Ti;i,si. 

Sweet Basil. Ocimum grutissimum, Iiam tulsi. 


1 I lift is the PaiLjabi name for the black currant. 

* Sxudchadarau, which 1 had identified with the Sanskrit 8faykhadrata, which the 
dfatioiisms translate by ‘sorrel.’ 6. A. G. 

* Hariplrirynwi, translated in nil dictionaries bv ‘ Indian Gooseberry.’ G,*H, G. 


J. I. i7 
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APENDIX II. 

List op Birds. 

The poet also gives (stanza 29) a long list of birds. Unfortu¬ 
nately I know even less about them than I do about botany. I accord¬ 
ingly applied to an acknowledged authority, Dr. Scully. The following is 
condensed from the information which he very kindly gave me, together 
with what 1 have boon able to make out from inquiries from natives. 

Edga, the Indian Crow, Corvus splendent, Vi<Mlot. 

KGila, the Indian Cuckoo, Eudymmys honorata , L. According 
to the poet, its cry is ‘ kuhu, Jcuhv. 1 

Qnduru, An Urdu glossary translates this by podana , the Smaller 
Skulking Warbler, which Forbes says is Sylvia olivacea. Its cry is ‘ tnh%, 
tnhi.* 

Papthtl. Dictionaries call this the Sparrow-hawk, which is wrong. 
It is the Uawk-enckoo, Jlieroccyx varius, Vahl. It is a true cuckoo and 
not related to the sparrow-hawk. The poet says its cry is ‘pin, pin ’ 
(beloved, beloved). Tho ordinary nalivo tradition is, that it says ‘pi 
kahd ’ (where is my lovo ?) It is the ‘ Brain-fever Bird * of Anglo-Indians. 

ParGwa, the Bluo Rock Pigeon, Coluviba intermedia, Strickland. 

TCmluki, a sort of family name for many species of doves. We 
may perhaps consider that the particular species intended is tho Indian 
turtle dove, Tartar ineena, Sykes. Its cry is ‘ a single tuhV 

UhTyaraja , or Bhhnardja. Tho dictionaries wrongly call it a Shriko. 
It is tho Racket-tailed Drongo, Dissent arm paradiseus, L. Sanskjjt 
Jlhrirjga-rdja. It is a sort of King-crow. As tho poet says, ‘ It speaks 
many languages.’ It is an excellent talker. 

Mahari, not identified. Its cry is dah/, dahi. 

Mom, tho peacock, Pur o crislalns, L. 

SdrS, not identified. Forbes gives sdru, a kind of bird, a species of 
black-bird. In tho poem it is coupled with the sua or parroquet. The 
cry of both is said to he raha-caha, which scorns to mean twittering. 

Sad, see sdrS. It is a Pavi*ot or Parroquet. Dr. Scully says, ‘ In 
the absence of evidence tending to fix the particular species, we may 
tako the commonest species, viz., the rose-ringed parroquet, Palceomis 
torqaatas, Bodd.’ 

HarSwd , a v. 1. for pariwd, above, tho Gold-fronted Green Bulbul, 
Phyllomis anrifrons. Temm. It is a well-known cage-bird and a dutiful 
songster. 

*Harila, the green pigeon, Crocopus phcmicopterus, Latham. 
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Study of Sanskrit in Ceylon — % Pandit Hari Mohan Vidy/bhusiian. 

The island of Ceylon has been known to us from very early times: 
first, as a fabulous conutry inhabited by a clasS of men called ftakshasas, 
who, though civilised in arts and sciences, wero yet rudo in their habits 
of life; secoudly, as a country of precious stones during the Buddhistic 
period; and lastly as a country occupiod by a large colony from tho 
city of Siipliapura in Western Bengal, then called ltacjlm. But after 
the Arabs, the Portuguese and the Dutch entno to trado in the Bast, 
and became the lords of the Indian Seas, the Beugtileso who used to go 
to Ceylon, embarking at the ancient port of Tamralipti, tho modem 
Tamluk, ceased to make sea-voyages. 

It is owing to this fact, that, at prosent, communication between 
Ceylon and Bongal has become a tiling of the past. With the exception 
of a few nativos of India who happen to visit Colombo on their way 
to Europe, the people of this country know very little of Ceylon. 

At a time when the spirit of adventure awakoned tho dormant 
energy of the Ijidian people to action, and when tho barriers raised by 
Hinduism against sea-voyages wore removed by the enlightened 
spirit of Buddhism, thousands of barks used to sail from T&mrnlipti 
to the shores of Ceylon, ( i . e., Tumrapavni or Tamraveni of tho ancionts). 
It was through tho efforts of those merchants that the fame of tho 
mineral wealth of Ceylon becamo known to tho Homans and the Greeks, 
who had intercourse with the ernpiro of Magadha. Moro than two 
centuiies before Alexander’s conquests in tho East, Indian merchants 
from SYavnsli, the ancient capital of Oudh, used to visit Ceylon, evidence 
of which is now coming to light from the sacred books of the Buddhists, 
preserved in the Archives of the Dalai Lama at Lhasa. 

Besides what can bo gathored from Tibetan sources, something 
can be gleaned from tho Kalpalatd, the Rutriamala, and othor Sanskrit 
works lately recovered from Tibet by Babb Saiut Chandra Das. 

The story of Muktalata, which haB been published in the Biblio¬ 
theca Iudica Series contains the following:— 

WfTi I 

iwwyM fwgffrwrey it 

***** 

mfrr faajf^iir fiwt t 

wmfr g ITfTW# II 

ue., “ Some) time afterwards native merchants from Sravasti crossed 
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over the hcu and reached the island of Ceylon. Having resided there 
for somo time they crossed the sea again and reached their native town; 
and aftor bowing before their Lord they gave him an account of her 
(t. e., the princess’) behaviour and handed over her letter to Him.” 

Mr. James D’Alwis, in his preface to the descriptive catalogue of 
Sanskrit, Pali, and Singhalese literary works, observes:—“If the Orient 
pearls for which Ceylon has been famed from all antiquity, are still 
highly prizod amongst the nations of the world, the intellectual pearls 
which Oriental scholars of many nations will bo enabled to gather from 
Lanka's store-house of Literature, will not be esteemed as less precious 
or valuable.” This remarkable passage struck me very much when 
I glanced over the pages of his catalogue. Being a Brahman, I did 
not attach much valuo to tho numerous Pali and Singhalese Buddhist 
works which have been enumerated in it, nor did I wonder at tho 
mineral wealth and pearls which Ceylon possessed in olden times. 
What struck mo most was the account of tho study of Sanskrit which 
prevailed in Ceylon during tho early centuries of the Christian era. 

So early as the fifth century tho study of Sanskrit was considered 
essential for all those who passed for literati in Ceylon, and Sanskrit 
scholars were respected sido by side with the professors of Tali, the sacred 
language of tho Buddhists. Wo are told in the Mahavnipsa that. Brahma* 
nism nourished in Ceylon for about ten centuries, till JOOO A. I). This 
statoineut is borne out by facts and also by tho Sanskrit works which 
wore written by Singhalese authors. It is also very interesting to noto 
that while the cine gems, called nava ratna , adorned tho court of Vikra- 
uiddityn during the Oth contury A. 1),, the Augustan ago of India, 
there should have boon a king on the throne* of Ceylon, who in 
scholarship in Sanskrit and in versification was not less gifted than tho 
son of Sarasvati—the immortal Kdlidasa. 

Tho fame of Kuraaradasa as a poet had spread far and wide, and 
Kaliddsa who had read one of his productions—the “ Jdnaki-harana”— 
was so much struck with tho truo poetic genius of the Royal Poet of 
Lanka that ho was induced to make a journey to Ceylon to meet him. 

Oriental scholars havo not yet been able to gather sufficient chro¬ 
nological information about tho age of Kdlidasa to enable ns to enter 
into a discussion on the subject. There are so many conflicting state¬ 
ments as to his date, that ono is apt to be bewildered by them. There 
is a tradition in Bengal that he died in the honse of a courtesan. 
This statement, whether true or false, is borne out by a tradition which 
can be gathered from Singhalese works. The learned fihikshn Dhar- 
marama, in the preface to his edition of the “Jdnaki-harana,” gives promi¬ 
nence to this account. It is said that Kdlidasa struck with the wonder- 
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ful poetic genius of Kumaradasa, undertook a long and tedious journey 
from Ceutral India to meet the royal bard in his native land. 

“ Kumaradasa who was a profound Sanskrit scholar and poet reigned 
nine years, and ended his life by throwing himself into tho funeral 
pile of his friend ICalid&sa.” Tho following linos from the Singhalese 
work called “ Pcrakumbasirita " fully corroborate tbe above statement 
and further rooord the very high merits of tho king ns a poet:— 

Ejara Kiviyara jnnin Jdnaki-haranur uiahakarbondi, 

KiM.amdas rada Killidan num Kivindu liafa Siya dioipUi. 

“The king Kumaradasa who with immortal poetic felicity 
composed the Janaki-hara^a auil other great epics, sacrificed his lifo for 
the great Kalidasa." 

An episodo so interesting for the light it throws on tho lives of 
Kumaraddsa and Kalidasa demands our attention. The Singhalese story 
in brief is this :— 

The king was in tho habit of frequenting the lionso of a woman 
to whom he was attached. On one of these visits lie wrote on the wall 
the two linos— 

Padmdt padinam samudbhutavi 
S’ruyate na cha dridyate. 

i. e. t “It is heard, bat not seen, that a lotas flower is produced from 
another lotus flower." 

Under them be wrote a line offering a reward to the person who 

should complete the verso. Kalidasa, then on a visit to the great royal 

bard whose poem he had seen in India, took lodgings that evening, as 

chance wduld have it, in the same house, and happening to see tho lines 

on the wall, completed the verse by adding,— 

* 

Bald tava mukhdmhhojdt 
Tvannetrendtvaradvayavi. 

i. e., “ 0 Maiden ! from tbe lotus of thy face have sprung up the 
two blue lilies of thine eyes.” 

The woman to whom perhaps the poet meant the lines as a com¬ 
pliment, influenced by the hope of obtaining tbe promised reward, mur¬ 
dered Killiddsa that night aud hid his body. 

When the king visited her the following morning, she demanded 
the reward as the writer of the couplet. But Kumaradasa, detecting in 
them the genius of a true poet, would not believe her, but insisted on her 
disclosing the real author, On being threatened, the murderess confessed 
her crime. When the corpse of Kilidasa was brought out, the king’s 
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sorrow and consternation knew no bounds. He ordered a grand funeral 
in honour of the renowned poet. When the pile was lighted, the 
generous-lieartod monarch, overwhelmed with sorrow, sprang into the 
fire and was soon consumed by the flames together with his brother 
bard. Five queens of the king instantly followed his example. 
According to the Singhalese custom, seven monuments were erected, 
and seven b(Vtrees planted on tho spot of the cremation. This sad event 
appears to have happened at Matara (or Mahatirtha), where the king 
is said to have resided at the time. ^ 

Within tho town there is a place by tho name of “Hat Bodiwata” 
(*ETHfTfvW**“tho garden of sevon bo-troes), which tradition points ont as 
the scene of this tragedy. 

Tn India a similar tradition prevails regarding Kalidasa, who is said 
to have written the following verse :— 

j*g* w w surf! i 

i. c., “ It is a more hearsay statement, that flower begets flower, but 
no ono has realized (tho truth of it) by actually seeing it. O Maiden, 
how is it that I sco two lilies on your lolus-faco ? ” 

It is curious that tho traditions that prevailed in both countries 
should bo substantially the same, though expressed in different words. 
Of tho two, the Indian sloha is decidedly tho better. 

Some Oriental scholars have conjecturod the date of Kdliddsa to be 
in the 6th contnry. That Kumaradasa was a king of Coylon in the 
6t.h century is a historical fact, as can be gathered from the Mahdva- 
ip&i, therefore it is not improbable that the great^ndian poet Kalidasa 
was a contemporary of Kumaradasa. * 

It is to bo I’Ogretted that the original works of Kumaradasa should 
have beou lost. But quotations from his Janaki-harana are to be 
found in Patafijali’s Muhabhdshya, in Rajasekhara’s work, in Ujjaln- 
datta’s Uiiddi Vritti, and also in Kshemendm’s Aueliityalarikara. Prof. 
Peterson, in his paper “ On the Auchityalahkara of Kshemendra, with 
a note on the dato of Patanjali," made the following remarks 

o wwftimi ** owt fipr; h 

(Kshemendm’s Auchityalahkara.) 

i. r., “ By Kumaradasa— 

O, give up the firm (warm) embrace and leave the lover who is 
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timid at this first anion. 0 bcnuteons Maiden! the rays of the rising 
sun are appearing and the cocks are crowing/' 

" The discovery that Kshciricudra quotes this verse and assigns it to 
Kumaradasa will one day, 1 hope, provo a valuable datum for the Mahd- 
bhdshya itself Unfortunately we do not yet know Kumdraddsa’s own 
date. But the following vorsos by him are quoted here, as, with the 
present example, presenting strong internal evidence that a writor who 
quotes Kumaradasa cannot havo livod at the date now widely accepted 
for Patqnjali.” 

Prof. Poterson again published the following note in tho Academy 
for the year 1885, pago 277 : —“ I have lately come across a dato lor 
Kumaradasa and tho name of his book. In Jalhnna’a ‘ Sukti Muktdvah ’ 
the following verse of Raj Bokhara’s treats of this poet:— 

raw frit i 

rrsure nfr to n 

“i.c., 'The pool Kuimirndnsa and TUvmja, if any, arc the only 
persons who can achieve the Jdnakz-hai ana (or llapo of »Sitd) in the faco 
of the Raghnvaipsa (or unawed by the dynasty of liaghu.).’ 

"It is clear from this that Kumaradasa wrote his ‘Jdnaki- 
haranam’ after Kalidasa.” 

I think, by wiiting ‘after Kalidasa,' P»of. Peterson meant after!ho 
" Raglm-Vaipsa," for it is only stated in tho abovo sloka that Kumdra- 
dasa’s "Janaki-harana" was a later production than the “Iiaghti- 
Vaip&/' But it does not necessarily follow that Kumdraddsa flourished 
after Kalidasa. * 

Tho ‘ Pada-Clm^drika/ by Rdya-Mukut-i, a commentary on tho 
Amarakosha, which is a work of the 15th century, has numerous 
quotations from Kumdraddsa’s “ Janaki-liara^a.” This shows that tho 
work was largely used in India during tho 154 b century. 

We are told by the Singhale&o historians that about tho 14th 
century certain Dravidian kings conquered Ceylon and exterminated 
all the Sanskrit and Pdli worl% of that island; so much so that the 
Singhalese, after the downfall of this dynasty, had to bring all the sacrod 
books from Burmah. It seems thac Kumdradusa’s works wore also 
destroyed at that time in Ceylon. But as the Janaki-harana was extant 
in India up to the 15tb century, we may hope that it will, some day, bo 
discovered by the Pandits who are now engaged in collecting Sanskrit 
Manuscripts under the auspices of the Government. 

In 1870 Mr. James D'Alwis, who was ontrustod with the work of 
searching for Sanskrit and Pdli manuscripts in Ceylon, discovered a 
manuscript of the Singfydese 8anna, i. e., a literal translation of the 
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work, tho “ Janaki-harana." Being himself a great scholar, ho was able 
to appreciate its excellence. He oansed a Pandit to restore ten verses 
of the work from the said sauna , or Singhalese commentary. 

I hero quote his romarks on the poem: “ The JAnaki-harana is a very 
ancient and very interesting Sanskrit poem. A Singhalese Sanna , or 
literal translation of it, alone has been discovered. It is, however, 
possible that the original work may still bo found in some nook of an 
old monastic libiary. Like all Singhalese Saunas, this translation quotes 
the words of tho original in thoir integrity, and it is therefore not 
impossible to restore tho words to their original poetical form; though, 
wo confess, the manuscript in our possession requires much correction 
after comparison with other copies, which, we hope, may yet be found. 
But its restoration into metro is undoubtedly a very arduous work. 
Considering, however, that this poem, according to the opinion of the 
learnod in Ceylon, is * not inferior to the works of Kalidasa,’ tho 
Indian Shakespeare, and that it may ho ranked amongst the Mahakavyas, 
or great poems, it may bo well worth the troublo of some Oriental 
scholar in Kurope to undurtako the work of restoration." 

I am glad to notice hero that recently Bhikshu Dharmdrama, 
the learned Principal of tho Vidyalankara Oriental Jo]lego, Ceylon, 
has dono great service to Oriental scholarship by restoring Kumaradasa’s 
Janaki-luirapa into metro from the Singhalese litoral paraphrase. He 
has collected sovcral manuscripts of the sanna, and has built an edifice 
with the material contained in thorn—which, I may hope, will bo found 
to resemble its prototype—tho lost Janaki-harana, if found out in future. 
Hall Mr. D’Ahvis been living now, how glad lie would have been to see 
the realization of his hopes about the work in the labours of Bhikshu 
Dliarmuraina—twenty years later. 

To enable us to form an estimate of the comparative value of the 
restored verses, I subjoin a transcription in Devanagari of the first JO 
vorses of tho Canto IX from the present edition, side by side with those 
restored l»y Mr. D’Alwis. (See Appendix I.) 

From a careful examination of tho above it will be seen that tho 
spirit of the versos given by Dharmarama and D’Alwis is the same, 
though a slight alteration in the arrangement of the lines may be noticed 
here and there. 

The occasional deviation of Dhnrmarama’s si okas from those given 
by Mr. D’Alwis is duo to the use of synonymous words. This is chiefly 
due to tho fact that Dhannarama had access to more correct and trust* 
worthy manuscripts than Mr. D’Alwis had access to twenty years ago. 
It is also to bo noted that he took greater pains than Mr. D’Alwis, as 
he had gleaned materials from different sources with a view to publish 
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tbe complete work of the “ J&naki-harana.” Mr. D’Alwis had frankly 
confessed his inability to procure further materials, and so he was 
content with restoring to us only ten verses of tbe entire work. 

It is a pity that Bhiksbu Dharmaidraa should have thought it fit to 
publish bis edition of the Jauaki-harana in the Singhalese character, 
which is not iutelligible to many of us. I beliove, if the production wero 
transliterated into Roman or Dovanagari chaiaoter, it would be sure to 
receive the recognition it dosorves at tho hands of many Oriental scholars. 

I beg to submit the fiist forty-two verses of Canto I, which I have 
transliterated into tho Devanagari character. I rejoice to say that, in 
my humble opinion, true signs of poetic genius can bo seen from tho versos 
I have already transliterated.* (See Appendix II.) 

APPENDIX I. 

VCRbtS REhTORED BV BlIIKSIIU DuAUMa'r^MA. 

CANTO IX. 

tr nwfmm fag: I 

gw* n * 

ipmwfwfif ffSh i 

fire fir* n ^ 

tfo w *n*wiiw irfasRJHftesirt ftr iftfar* n e 

fwrf n ^ rarafiqjv-tfw i 

aWroftsfa to *i ihrfararfti far^jir: a u 

JWlfq uftqifatfHra 5RT TOT^q^* I 

fw vk «wr^r whft g 4 

ifinrar u g HWnnn i iH%ir pi^i* ufan i 

• [On Dharair£tna*a edition of the “ JinakMi arena,” hop Ptofossoi E Lpimmnn’s 
review in the Tirana Oriental Journal, vol VII, i\ 220. Ed.l 

J ]. 29 
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ire wfa % gww l 

«ifcf inner spctq «i«h: ur^?f »r qnc^n i « 

ire w^usreaft mfasft ire ^ i 

*f?T Wffi&ift fSKlfa^ qisjqilTf'T iTOlT II <£. 

•* J 

fsngsT fanfT-fli: ^ir i ufresrfsiCtewn I 
T) 3 zsq sis*® nq<?t •ajinreraresr irfareifiw^ a \° 

CANTO IX. 

V Kits KM RESTORED RY Mil. D’AuVIS. 

jtfz iresi® 51® aiifa JTiifa s&i *5jr^rt i 

'zv smufacrc;^ sretzr w. $*: 5i5i® gfacfi-qftsr^ h \ 

fi[eI*q«?Ttjn ^ T&V ^<TT iWfqqWT I 

smi TnqTisfq^fVreifhs^ irenfH^ n s 

flUnT^qfaiV «fc! *B*re*W I 

mreret sire fji^ n ^ 

q* qqsqfi is*’- sigirfsn iicft *iqfciq*ft iqjj I 
Tfa w *n *ifif*r i?T*rereTs ^ftrusuTtn^ f* 11 a 
farit 1 Sire 5 ? ®r cT^refq^-tcrq: | 

crfefqqnfafq w fair 1 fqqrefqi fasras a * 
fnst^^T ITT TOre^q^} Jreifq qftqftqmqcTU I 
isresr® qqfHr nW f* q* ireresip 4 
ufcrscTT qureq^n^iT qnftfcr aftli tfsn 1 
1 -flIHT men?? mfaqfa » • 

HI ?qfq 9 mff 5 T*fq®tqi % ^fcr UlTcf qafccT I 

1 «r^ sis§q wi' sre^ire 1 « 

m^qnjqaft irnksft «snqr qqiqfa ire s> 1 

Kfsr USfliq Wfl S1J1T fuz^f qfl$ si^ fsRlf^t | £. 

firem fimm: **n tr nfresfaste^reT 1 
5^ wl" hit® i*q?ft wot®** ifonufioft a v 
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CANTO IX. 

Tran station. 

1. Thus when his (eldest) non had happily spent a few months, 
the king got his three remaining sons married and started for his 
capital. 

2. (The Princess) born of the earth, when about to start in the 
company of her husband, touched in reverence with tearful eyes the 
feet of her father. Her steps woro graceful and slow owing to tho 
heaviness of her hoart (at the prospoct of separation) and also to that of 
her limbs. 

3. Then her father addressed his accomplished d aught or in lan¬ 
guage which was (at once) instructive and also holiMing the vows of 
purity in the fair sex ; so that she might always abide in virtue. 

4. “O my daughter, being possessed of extraordinary self-respect, 
do not bo prornl of your personal charms, your high accomplishments, 
your royal parentage, or of your budding youth ; for tho well’aro of 
tho female sex consists in the love of their husbands. 

5. “ The*wordly success of men is not due to woman. But rnon are 
tho source of the good fortune and prosperity of their wives. For 
there cannot be lightning without elouds, though tho clouds apooar 
charming when thero is no lightning. 

6. “ Even when you become angry, do not use a strong word to 
your husband. It is said that silence is tho best resource of a noble 
wife when she is reproved by her husband. 

7. “ A wifo devoted to her husband by her chastity, charms a good 
husband. A wifo who has abandoned a virtuous life, incurs tho irre¬ 
deemable displeasure of a virtue-loving husband. 

8. “ Your behaviour should bo good, so that when it reaches my oar, 
my heart whieh is sore and infirm with age, may not bo pained in a thou¬ 
sand parts. 

9. “ Lot not tins cherished hope of mine, which is centre# in you, 
even by chance end in nothing.” When the old man expressed himself 
in this manner, sorrow choked his throat and he could not speak any 
more. 

10. The couple at last set ont from their father’s home, having 
bowed their head to the feet of king Janaka. Tho wreaths of flowers 
whieh adorned the crown of the bridegroom which was "topped with 
glittering gems, and also the dressed locks of the bride now covered tho 
feet of king Janaka. 
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APPENDIX II. 

CANTO I. 

HUlfi t 

«mw *>nfcsr *ftfr^*r b * 

WWTfa T*fa *T*i*f*TOTfr:*T®T^ | 

ftjtm «JT It * 

*tt to% n a 
m TOq I' 

tot* 35 ^S-*iN*fsrTOf^?ft ww-toto o i 
tor «r^t TO*TOTOf**ft tpnraretm* i 

^fwiTT^ifar uti vmw s { 

ai«i**?nf faw *r^*r wkii* I 

*R-«BrRR*r nw i*sr3P«ri?*Rj l • 
TOT gsaft fafTO farwa TOf*TO$3*T ! I 

srenraFtaf tot vm ^arm^nrw^T tows q ^ 
*nf%u m f*roifircn?TOfir OTrtv i 

^ >s 

ir^TO^rf** ^‘froii *5r fmx wwwi^n i €. 
rorr-fjiftiflfra ^«iT«irr vnmifrKrarg tot^ l 
frofro ww wt«r ftuf q^iT ^n^ i 

, w v^iPpHniwrifw TO«^^TOaifa»rft i 
f**sfTOf*prtoiiTO «wift fatrm «\\ 
irw*^ T?f%RC^iTf%Twft nirf *ngOmr* rot* i 

^T^ffa^TO^RTOTOW rormto i\* 


[No. 3, 
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totowI n^NOTt npu> jpwft l 

fort mftfo to*t-jpIhhk: ott OTrregrm* n 
fontTOTHTWHpftM *w fafTOjHrfKTOTOig I 

itruraw ggrtoifa rfosrrumnrftw^® i 
HHfo-pnar-piHlr TO*grlri*rfoiJTfiT ?t*t n \n, 
tohttoto gr foiffot: to ftfraTfro* i 
?rctk-$gfTOinf«TO fkvx *rc*for 11 \i 

*PTOW *TOn$wfafTOT»ft ptfotffa* i 
famm-TOTfor-ij^Hres rt#*n*T*r *?xf hst% b v® 

TOfTOTf&T-%HTO HT^HWfTcT-HTrHfaT i 
fosfTOH Hsfor^-qtojT %iihr tot fa 11 
fafafro^STO icfar rra tottto^iitosto I 
wwnroikTOWiw fa *r*t^t gfr srfav r 
fa**faTr *rmfa *farrart swig gTOg i 
HtffaTTOirriliftfwcTBfaTO s**faTO b g« 

Os 

rfa imTifatfirft^T *rfaTfa*n»ft *rfa frongs i 
TOi«ifaws*r!ffaircT*rTfa info ftsuTfaifog n 
r#TOW^^TO^T«fo*i?^ murnfow’ i 
V%ggj HlfalT^fHTTOTOfTOWlTfo o 
ifaNR^ft gfa Hlffisrm 3 * srfa’TOsfa i 
wftmihi $%i fa€ta g*rW twftwfosTfr b ^ 

tototowiAtoy wnaro fan i 

tow yw r i rew t w^iftyTOSN i ga 
faspiw uftffawwftgw toVotj^to | 
TOittm^^TOHrfra^gTO *ww b gg. 
mm «foft mpra* TOffaTOffrosror i 
fafafa* w«i fow to hto faffafirfar i ^ 
* T %TO <TO1 TOW fall* H^WIflV TOfoTOWig I 
HTwtni fro ro tt tot TOrftaf*f$t% i ^ 
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jfftTOHk* flWtffaST ^Tfft *r 

T^ffa *!TOJT*i TO | ^ 

TOT tr atototo: *r fa»ft<sj ^ t 

fa^T^T 5?[^W mfTOTO TOT fl 

TO XTOflipi Sffaft S^feNHWcTP B v 

to^to uft^anrW wm gro^tf* i 

TOT«ltl§T X$ VKQUKTfMt f^Xf HTO STOT* II 
TOyTOf^ir^WTO*!HTOlTOTOfar i 
tototsIt ^9TsiRr«7T^rr *?«r *r*iT%f?r hit* to- n ^ 
wtosst to 3» trow ftgbmpi TO^froreriH i 
*!TO fWkftrTO toxtN qyxfarafsp b ^ 

TOT TOTH faifaqfcT H^r A I 

TO ^ cT^HfH^TO^fxfH W cT^ffXH TOTOhl X« 
fHfraRpfTODTTOW fTO I 

gfTO*^ eft CTTOT ^ f«li Hfx cTH ftTHJJ B ^ 

HtlfWTO ««TTH^ TOS TOHT* I 

TOT TOfarW^nftjTTO TOW TO»TOTO TO* 0 X< 

WnFM TO*T*rt fa^TOTOTOW H TOTO I * 

fsf*rf^R qq: 55x1? to* StefyTO feato? u 

HTTf5¥Tf«THT f*ff«fowXTJT JJ*ffa[lT«y TO*J I 
TOH W^H TOT HTOXfTOJ Q V s 
TOfaTOTWX^cTTOI MwTOlfa Scft ffTTt^s I 
fatrtjfq TO *T% groWlR TIHTWr TOTI*W fl ^ 
im ^TO*fTO-TO-*w^wTffcTO>HTOT» i 

NJ Vi 

wtwil f*fWJ TO* TOTfqfH % fHTO I 8® 

W^TOTOfTOW WTXW HW firfeift S^H I 
qi«rt faxwfir »rr?5 »tto wfwj 1 b\ 

TOT g*TOTO HV TON*WlH%5t I 
TOTfa TOT fatffTOTOT HTTOW TO TO* MR I 

4 
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CANTO I. 

Translation. 

1. In this earth there once was a great city of the name of 
Ayodhyd; a city that surpassed all other oities in respect of wealth 
and prosperity. So prosperous (was it, that it lookod) as if it lmd fallen 
down from heaven by the weight of its great wealth. It was a city 
which was a great rosort of tho Kshattriya race, as the Sami troe is tho 
constant abode of fire. 

2. The moon became radiant by tho reflected refulgence of the 
rubies that docked tho spires of tho lofty odificcs of that city. Nay, 
her (tho moon’s) countenance became florid through jealous wrath at tho 
sight of the superior charms of the fair females that lived there. 

3. Tho opulonco and prosperity of that city brought joy to all, 
except to young maidens that sought their lovers. For tho lustre that 
issued from the goins of the golden gates of that city dissipated dark* 
ness and made night bright as day. 

4. Tho glowing (lags of China satin, which streamed in the sky 
from the lofty steeples of the mansions of that city, seemed like projections 
chiselled out from tlio moon. 

5. The swans that were swimming in the moat surrounding tho 
city-wall cast wistful looks towards tho lakes of tho city j but out 
of despair, owing to the lofty walls which stood in their way, they were 
reminded of the exploits of ParaiSu-r&ma, who by his arrow cut a passage 
through the Mount of Krauncha. 


A brief account of Bhdskara , and of the works written, and discoveries 
made, by him. —By tjjjs late Paniht Bah; Dev a S'astuj, C’.i.E. 

[Note bv Editor.— Tho following paper was round amongst tho papers of tho 
deceased Pandit, after his (loath in 1800 and communicated to tho Society, of which 
lio was an Honorary Member, by his relations. Jt forms a portion of tho preface to 
his revised edition of Mr. Wilkinson’s translation of tho Gulddhydyu of the Biddhdnta 
Stromani, published in tho “ Bibliotheca Indica,” so far back as 1801, This preface 
was, apparently by an accident, not printed at the time, and tho Pandit kept it by 
him, and Bpent considerable pains over numerous anti careful corrections, which ho 
subsequently added. There seems to bo no doubt that he iutended to publish it on 
some future occasion, and there cannot be a better place for its appearanco than tho 
Journal of the Society of which he was so long a valued membor.] 

Bhaskara was born in 1036 of tbe Sdlivdhana era—or in the year 
1114 , A. D.—Some authors mention that he was an inhabitant of Bira, 
a Maratfhd village; bat he himself states, at tho end of his Golddh- 
ydya, that his native place was near the Sahyadri, or the Western Ghats, 
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and it appears to me that he was an inhabitant of Vijapnra, the 
ancient metropolis of the Kamatik. Some say that he was a Mor&th6 
Brahman follower of the Yajnrveda; bnt his method of annotating, 
which is still current in the Kamatik in annotating poetical works, 
shewB that he was a Kanayii Brahman of Vijapnra. |His father, named 
Mahesvara, was a very great Pandit and Astronomer, and a virtuons 
man. He had acquired the title of Achdrya (Doctor) in the assembly 
of the PaflcjUts- 

Bhaskara studiod all tho sciences acquired by him with his father. 
It cannot be ascertained whether he or his father was patronized by 
any Iiuja, or whether he waB a rich or poor man. Bnt it is certainly 
true that he was expert in science, a very great poet, and an excellent 
Astronomor. 

In Iiis time, Lalla’s work on astronomy, called Suhya-dhivriddhida- 
Tantra, more usually stylod tho Dhirriddhida simply, was much used, as 
the Siddhdnta-Sir omani is at present. Bhaskara first made a commentary 
on Lalla’s work, and then wrote his own work on astronomy, called 
Siddhdnta-Siromani , in two parts, Gnnitddhydya and Golddhyaya , compos¬ 
ing before it two introductory works: tho first on Arithmetic, called 

or Lilavati\ and the second on Algebra.* He compiled his excellent 
work Siddhdnta- Siromani in the 3Gth year of his age, or 1150, A. D. 
Its first part, Ganitddhydya , is divided into 12 chapters, viz .:— 

Chapter I. Called tho Madhyagati, which treats of tho rules for 
finding the moan places of the planots, contains 7 sections. 

Section 1. Kinds of time. 

Section 2. Revolutions of the planets, Ac. 

Section 3. Rulos for finding the ahargana (or enumeration of 
mean terrestrial days elapsed from the commencement of the Kalpa) 
and thence the mean places of the planets, <fec. 

Section 4. The dimensions of the Brahndnda (universe), and of 
the orbits of the planets, and thence the rules for finding the mean 
places of tho plauets. 

Soction 5. This section, called Pratyabda-Suddhi (the remainders 
of additive months at the beginning of each year), treats of rules for 
finding the remainders of additive mouths, subtractive days, Ac., at 
the beginning of each year, tho small ahargana (or enumeration of 
the days elapsed from the beginning of the current year) and thence 
the mean places of the planets. 

Section 6. Determination of additive months and others. 

Section 7. The Besdntam correction, &c., and conclusion of the 
first chapter. 

* [Or Vtjagaifitjj, Both hare been translated bjyfolebrooke,—Ed.] 
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Chapter II. Called the Spashta-gati, which treats of the roles 
for finding the apparent places of the planets. 

Chapter Ill. Called the Tripraina , treats of the roles for resolv¬ 
ing questions on tips, finding the positions of places and directions. 

Chapter IV. %}allcd Parva-sambhava, on the possibility of the 
eclipses of the son and moon. 

Chapter V. Of lunar eclipses. 

Chapter VI. Of solar eclipses. 

Chapter VII. Bales for finding the lengths of the shadows re¬ 
flected from the planets. 

Chapter Till. On the rising and setting of the planets. 

Chapter IX. On the phases of the moon and tho position of the 
moon’s cusps. * 

Chapter X. On the conjunction of the planets. 

Chapter XI. On the conjunction of tho planets with stars. 

Chapter XII. Rules for finding the time at which the declinations 
of the sun and moon become equal. 

The second part of the Siddha nta-S'irnman i, called itolddhydya 
is divided into* 13 chapters, with an appendix. Of tins part the 
translation is given here. 

[The translation of the GoUdhyaya, or Treatise on the Sphere, being 
now out of print, the following account of its contents is addod for 
the sake of completeness :— 

Chapter I. In praise of the advantages of tho study of tho sphere. 

Chapter II. Questions on the general view of the sphere. 

Chapter III. Cosmography, (including a refutation of the suppo¬ 
sition that the earth is level). 

Chapter IV. On the principles of the rules for finding the moan 
places of the planets. 

Chapter V. On the principles on which Ahe rules for finding the 
true places of tho planets are grounded. 

Chapter VI. On the construction of an Armillary Sphere. * 

Chapter VII. On the principles of the rules for resolving the 
questions on time, space, and directions 

Chapter VUI. The explanation of the cause of eclipses of the 
„ sun and moon. 

Chapter IX. On the principles of the rules for finding the time 
of the rising and setting of the heavenly bodies. 

Chapter X. On the cause of the phases of the moon. 

Chapter XI. On the use of astronomical instruments, vit., (i) the 
gnomon, (2) the vertical circle, (3) the Phalaka (invented by Bhis- 
Inara.), (4) the Yathfi, or staff, (5) the Dhuy&nira, or_geniua-instrument, 
(8) the self-revolving instrument,*(6) the syphon, w 
J. i. 29 
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Chapter XII. The seasons. 

Chapter XIII. Useful questions,—a collection of problems. Ed.]. 

fn this work Bhaskara lias variously exposed the errors of Lalla, 
whose work he had formerly annotated. 

Wo now proceed to mention the discoveries of Bhaskara. 

1. He discovered that tho earth has the inherent property of 
attracting all things around it,* * * § and 

2. That portion of tho equation of time which is duo to the 
inclination of the ecliptic to the equinoctial.+ 

3. He found out the tdlhiUka, or instantaneous motion of tho 
variable quantities—tho planet’s longitude, and the sine of the arc. 

JihAnkara says “ the difference between tho longitudes of a planet 
found at any time on a certain day, and at the same time on tho follow¬ 
ing day, is called its rough motion during that interval of time; and 
its tdthdlika motion is its exact motion.” 

Tho tdtfoilika, or instantaneous motion of a planet, is the motion 
which it w r ould have in a day, had its velocity at any given instant of 
time romainod uniform. This is clear from tho moaning of the terra 
latlidliha , and it is plain enough to thoso who are acquainted with the 
principles of the differential calculus, that this tutkdlika motion can ho 
no other than tho differential of tho longitude of a planet. This tdtkalika 

motion is determined by Bhdskara in tho following manner.J 

# ******** 

Now, tho term tdtfoiWca applied by Bhaskara to the velocity of 
a planet, and his method of determining it, correspond exactly to the 
differential of the longitudo of a planet and tho way for finding it. 
Hence it is plain that Bhaskara was fully acquainted with tho prin¬ 
ciple of the differential calculus.§ The subject, however, was only inci- 

* \Riihlhanta-S'inmani. Chap. Ill, 6.—Ed.] 

t [Piihlhanta-S'iromani. Chap. V, 16, 17.—Ed.] 

t [Tho calculations given by the author arc omitted, ns they have already 
boon published in J. A. 8 ., B, Yol. XXVII, pp 213 and ff.—Ed.] 

§ [Soe, however, two papers by Spottiswoodo in tho Journal of the Royal 
Asintio Society, Vol. XVII, p.222 and Vol. XX, p. 845. Mr. Spottiswoodo con¬ 
sidered that the pandit lind overstated his case. He added ‘ Bhdskara undoubtedly 
conceived the uloa of comparing tho sucoossivc positions of a planet in its path, and 
of regarding its motion as oonstant during the interval, and ho may be said to have 
had some rudimentary notion of representing the aro of a enrve by means of auxi¬ 
liary straight lines. But on the other hand, in tho method here given, be makes no 
allusion to one of tho most essential features of the Differential Calculus, vis., the 
infinitesimal magnitude of the intervals of time and spaoe therein employed. Nor 
indeed is anything speoifically said about the faot that the method is an approxima¬ 
tive ono. 

* Nevertheless, these reservations, iiPtnnBt be admitted, that the penetration 
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dentally and briefly troated of by liim, and bis followers, not compre¬ 
hending it folly, have hitherto neglected it entirely. 

4. The ancient astronomers Lalla and others say that the differ¬ 
ence between the moan and true motion of a planet beoomos nothing 
when tho planet reaches the point of intersection of the concentric and 
excentric. But Bhuskara, denying this, says that when tho planot 
reaches the point where fcuc transverse diameter of the concentric cuts 
the excentric, tlie difference of the mean and true motions becomes 0.* 

For let p bo tho mean place of a planot at any time on a certain 
day, and p' that at tho same time on tho next day ; and o and e bo tho 
amounts of the equation respectively: then p + c and p' + r will be 
tho true places of tho planet; p* —p 4* (/• — r) will bo the true motion 
of the planet; taking p —p the moan motion from this, (he remainder 
e-e is the difference between the amounts of tho equation. Thus, 
it, is plain, that tho difference between the mean and true motions of 
the planet is the rate of the increase or decrease of the amount of the 
equation. Therefore where tho amount of tho equal ion becomes 
greatest-, the rate of its increase or dccrcaso will be nothing; ortho 
difference between tho mean and true motions equals 0. But as tho 
amount of the equation becomes greatest, when the planet roaches tho 
point of the excentric cut by the transverse diameter of the concentric, 
(seo tho note on verses 15, 1G and 17 of Chapter V), tho rate of its 
increase or decrease must be nothing; that is, the difference between 
the mean and true motious will be nothing at tho same point. This 
is the principle of the maxima and minima, with which, it is thus evident, 
Bhdskara was acquainted. 

5. He ascertained that when tho arc corresponding to a given 
sino or cosine is found from the table of sines, this will bo not far from 
its exact value, when it is not nearly equal to 90° or 0° res peel ively.f 

6. He discovered tho method of finding* tho altitude of tho sun, 
when his declination and azimuth and the latitude of the place are 
given. This is a problem of Spherical Trigonometry, which he first 
solved by two rules in tho Gnnitadlojdija. Of these two rules, wo 
have shown one in the note on verse 40 of the 13th Chapter of the Gold- 
dhydya, and the other is the following :— 

shown by Bhaskara in his analysis, is in tlio highest degree remarkable ; that tho 
formula which he establishes, and his method of establishing it, bear more than n 
mere resemblance—they bear a strong analogy—to tho corresponding procosa in 
modem mathematical astronomy ; and that tho majority of scientific persons will 
learn with surprise the existence of such a method in the writings of so distant a 
period, and so remote a region.' Ed.] 

• [8iddhanta'8'iromat}i, Oh&p. V, 39. Ed.] . 

t i9iddhanta-S'iroma$i, .Appendix. Ed.] 
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Multiply the equinoctial shadow by the radius and divide the 
product by the cosine of the azimuth. Assuming the result as an 
equinoctial shadow, find the sine of an assumed latitude, i. e., finding 
tho Akshakarna frum this equinoctial shadow, say:— 
as tho akshakarna 

■ the equinoctial shadow or the result 
:: tho radius 

: tho Hine of assumed latitude. 

Now tho sino of tho sun’s declination multiplied by the sine of 
latitudo of the given place gives the sine of assumed declination. 

Add the assumed decimation to tho assumed latitude, when the 
sun’s declination is south ; hut when the declination is north, subtract 
it. The result will be tho zenith distance of the sun * 

Demonstration. First of all ho found the shadow of the gnomon, 
when the sun, revolving in the equinoctial, arrived at the givon vertical 
circle, i. e„ when tho sun has the givon azimuth, as follows :— 

Draw a circle on a level surface with a given radius, and draw two 
diameters perpondieular to each other, east and west and north and 
Routh; then, at the equinoctial day, if we place a gnorabn of 12 digits 
on the level so that tho end of its shadow fall on the centre, the distance 
*of tho gnomon’s bottom from the east and west line must be equal to the 
equinoctial shadow of tho given place. Now draw a line from the 
centre to tho gnomon’s bottom and produce it. It will meet the circum¬ 
ference at the distance of tho complement of the azimuth from the 
east or west point. 

Then say— 

as the cosine of the azimuth 
: tho radius 

:: tho distanco of the gnomon’s bottom from the east 
and west line, i. e., the equinoctial shadow 
: the gnomon’s shadow. 

From this shadow find itB hypothenuse, then say 
as the hypothenuse 
; shadow 
:: radius 

. the sine of the zenith distance when the sun is in 
the equinoctial having the same azimuth. 

Gall this sine the sine of assumed latitude. 

Then by similar triangles— 

as the sine of the latitude of the place in the plane of 
the meridian 

* That is, assu^ng the given place of the observer to be kt the northern 
hemisphere * ’ 
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: the sine of the assumed latitude in the "plane of $he 
vertical # 

. :: the sine of the sun’s declination in the plane of the 

meridian 

: the sine of the assumed declination in the plane of 
the vertical. 

This is the sine of the arc of the vertical circle intercepted between the 
equinoctial and tho sun’s place. 

Add this aro to the assumed latitude, or to the arc of tho vertical 
circle from the zenith to the equinoctial when the declination is south; 
bat when it is north substract the arc, tho result will be the zenith 
distance of the sun. Hence the rule. 

Then he says that if the complement of the sun’s azimuth be less 
than his amplitude, when ho is in tho northern homisphoro, tho vertioal 
circle will cut the diurnal circle in two points above tho horizon. 
Hence on the same day tho sun will enter the same vertical circlo at 
two different times, and therefore the sun’s zenith distance will admit 
of two different values. Bhaskara determined these two values thns:— 

Subtract the assumed latitudo above found from 180°. Tho re¬ 
mainder will be the second value of the assumed latitude. Then from 
these two values of the assumed latitudo find the two different values of 
the zenith distance. The reason is very plain * 

7. The ancient astronomers, Lalla, S'ripati, &c , erroneously used 
the versed sine and radius in finding the vahina or variation (of the 
ecliptic). Bhaskara himself refuted their rules variously, and use# 
the right sine and the cosine of declination in tho place of the versed 
sine and the radios respectively (see the last portion following tho 
29th verse of the 8th chapter of the Golddhyaya ;. 

8. It ie Btated in the S&ryasiddhania and other ancient astro¬ 
nomical works, that the end of the gnomonical shadow revolves in the 
oircumference of a circle, which Bhaskara boldly refuted. 

Besides tho above Bhaskara discovered many other matters which 
are not so important as to deserve mention here. He wrote an annota¬ 
tion called Vdsanabhdshya on his work himself, the stylo of which is 
very good and plain. Before he wrote this commentary, he composed 
two other works,—one a Karana * and the other called Sarvatobhadra- 
yantra, to find the hour of the day. Both of these works are now extant. 
Be wrote anotherJTarowz in the 69th year of his age, wliioh is now very 
common. It appears, therefore, that Bh&k&ra lived to the age of more 
than 69 years. After him, no great astronomer has appeared among 
the Hinddt up to the present time. 

* A treatise on astronomical calculation, where the epoch is taken from the 
commencement of the work. 
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. On some new ot rare Muhammadan fjpd "Hindu Goins, No. III.-*&y 
Db, A. F. Rudolf Hoebnle. (With two Plates). 

[For Nob. I and II of this serios, seo this Journal, Vol. I/VIII, 
Part I of 1889, p. 30, and Vol. LIX, Part I, for 1890, p. 169. Compare 
also Vol. L1I, Part I for 1883, p. 211.] 

In the course of examining coins that aro submitted to mo under 
the Treasuro Trovo Act, 1 have come across somo that deserve a fuller 
description than I could give thorn in ray Reports to the Government* * 

(A) Coins of the Independent Sultans of Benual. 

Towards the end of 1891 I received a lot of coins from Sibsagar 
in Assam. Among them there were 38 coins of the Independent Rult&ns 
of Bengal. In July 1892 I received another set of 28 coins of the 
samo Sultans fiom Blmgnlpur. Reports on both finds aro published 
in the Society’s 1 Vnr< ediwjs for August 1893. Among tlieso coins I 
found the following now types or uew varieties of known types. 


(XXXV.) jALAur-D-PiN MrnAMMAD Shaii, 
817-835 A. H. = 1 114-1431 A. 1). 


(1) Seo Plato VIII. tig. 1. Now in the Indian Museum. This is 
merely a new variety of the coin, published by Mr. Bloehmann in this 
Journal, Vol. XUIl, p. 291, pi. XIII, No. 2, and in tho British Museum 
Catalogue, No. 87. The legends on both faces are in tughra characters. 


Obv.: j K| 6 olf| 


yc AAjJA. 


4* 

& 

3 


Tho date 834, in very large figures, is on the left,* and the mint 
Chafydon on tho right side, partly illegible. In tho specimens published 
by W. Bloehmann, the date as well as the mint is on the right side. 
On the British Museum specimen the mint is said to he beneath.^ But 
I doubt this; it appears to mo to bo tho usnal legend j* AOaIA, 
The date and mint would bo on the sides, but the coin is too badly 
disfigured by cuts to show them. 

(2) Plato VJI1, fig. 2. Now in the Indian Museum. This is 
another specimen of that published in the British MuBenm Catalogue, 


* U^jjprtunafcely, owing to a knob cn^*e3t*by mark on the reverse the 

date hoe not coma out very clearly in tfe# photographs x It is however, perfectly 
distinct on the coin itself. 
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No. 83, and I only publish it hero, because it is in nearly perfect 
condition. The beginning of the name Jalal is lost or disfigured in every 
other specimen 1 havo hitherto been. The mint also is a curiosity; 
for it seems to read (left-hand margin) Jl fi aUFtrusdbid. 

The more usual form is abtj \jj*i Soldi <i_ fi al-bildat Firuzdb&J. The dato 
is 824 (Arp AL., bottom, margin). The wholo margin reads: 

Art® A |OA 

Tho date is in large sprawling figures. 

(3) Plate VIII, fig. 3. Now in the Indian Museum. This is a now 
type which I do not remember having soon published anywhere. Tho 
obverse legend is new. 

Obv. • in circular area ■ 

r JLKiU 

&£Le oJA. 

Margin. a rr ***• ( .) S** uyi. 

- Rev. • lettered surface with usual legend in tughra. 

The dato is 83(3?); tho last figure may bo 3 or 4. I cannot 
identify the mint name; it seems to bo a now mint of 7 or 8 letfers, 
ending in * h. 

(4) Plato VITI, fig. 4. Now in the Indian Museum. This is 
another new typo, ^vith an entirely new kind of obverse design. It con¬ 
sists o* a small circular centro with tho legend jUs^i jj| Abdu-l-Jabbdr 
* Servant of tlio Omnipotent ’ Around is a broad inner cirelo and a 
narrow margin, both covered with arabesques. At tho bottom of tho 
margin there appears to bo tho dato 8*5 (825 or 835), now partly 
obliterated by a shroff-mark. 

The reverse has tho usual legend in tughra, as, e.y., in the British 
Museum Catalogue, No 33. 

(XXXVII.) NASiuu-n-nfN MahmiJi> Siiaii. 

846-8C4 A. H. = 1442-1459 A. D. 

This Sultan struck a very groat variety of coins. Mr. Blochmann 
has published nine different kinds in this Journal, Vol. LXIII, p.295 
and Vol. XLIV, pp. 288, 289, PI. XI, Nos. 2-9. I myself havo published 
eleven other varieties in this Journal, Vol.^JuII, pp, 217-219, PI. XVI, 
Nos. 1-8 and PI. XVII, Nos. 9-11. Here are four additional varieties. 

1. Plate VIH, fig. 5. Now in the Indian Museum. This is a now 
variety of the same type to which “Col. Hyde’s” coin, published 
by Mr. Blochmann in this Journal , Vol. XLHI, p. 295, belongs. The 
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peculiarity of this type is that both its margins are not filled with 
legends, but with various ornamental markings. The present coin 
differs from Col. Hyde’s in showing on the reverse the “ kunyat ” Ahul 
Mujdhid , and bearing no date. There arc also some other slight differ¬ 
ences in the arrangement of the lettering and in the ornamental 


markings. 

Obverse: in circular aroa:— 
±>jJl 
OjJUi 
AlJf &AxLL 

f j 

Margin: ornamental scrolls. 


Reverse: in circular area: 
t UioJl 

^ ejlhLJt 

Margin: ornamental scrolls. 


Thero is neither mint nor date. 

2. Plato VIIT, fig. 0. Now in the Indian Museum. This is merely 
another dio of the same variety of coin, which has boon published by 
Mr. Blochmann in this Journal , Vol. XLIV, p. 289, PI. XI, No. 9, 
and by mjself in Vol. LLI, p. 218, PI. XVII, No. 9. I publish it for 
three reasons. In the first place, because it is in very good condition 
and shows plainly the “kunyat” Abul Mujdhid. In the second place, 
because it gives a new date; and in the third pl&cg, because it shows 
that my description given in Vol LII, p. 219 is wrong. The obverse 
legend is not (as I then thought, being misled by tho bad condition 
of the coin) distributed ovor area and margin, hut area and margin 
have, each, their own distinct legend. 


Obv.: in circular area: 

JUyt a 

fs*\) 

S&La jiiL 
Obv. margin : 

A|*P ( . ) ^ 


Rev.: in circular area, within 
ornamental margin: 

UWl 

dj+at* 


The date (just above of Ndfir) is 842. This is noticeable. The 
earliest proved date, hitherto known, of Mahm6d Shib was 846, and 
he reigned up to 864. Native historians give him 27 years (or even. 
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32) of reign. Accordingly his reign should hare commenced in 638. 
Mr. Biochmann, after discussing the subject (Vol. XLll, p.’ 269), adds . 
“ We require, therefore, more evidence to fix the beginning of Mul t unud’h 
reign." Here, then, we have evidence carrying that Snlt&n’s reign 
back to 842. 

The mint name T am unable to road satisfactorily, but it is ap¬ 
parently the same as that above on No. 3 of Jalalu-d-din Muhammad 
Sliah. The first part, here, might he al-lialad; though, perhaps, the 
namo is only a very ctudo way of wiiling Firusdbad; compare the 
appearance of the latter name on No. 3, below. 

There were five specimens of this coin. One has no date: another 
has 8t3; on the remaining two the unit figure is not distinctly legible, 
it may be 1 or 2 or 3. The specimen dated M*3 is now in the British 
Museum. The undated specimen seems to he of the Mu'azzimubad mint 
3. Plate VIII, fig. 7. Now in my own cabinet. This is anew type. 


Obv.: area in indented quatro- 
foil: 

b 

U J . 

t> K 

Obv.: margin in sections: 

. upper left: 
lower „ : £* | 

lower right: Aw oUj jj* | 

upper „ : Wr 


Kev . in circular area within 
ornamental border: 

LioJt 
*• 

jJf c 

1—f) llw 

No marginal legend. 


It may be noticed that this is again a coin of the Abut Mnjdhid 
type, and that the date is another early one of 813. 

There were seven specimens of this coin; all, except two, dated 
843. On the remaining two the date is lost. One of them is now in 
the Indian Museum, Calcutta; another, in the British Museum. 

4. Plate VIU, fig. 8. Now in the Indfan Museum; the only speci¬ 
men of this kind in the find. It is apparently a duplicate of the coin 
published by me in this Journal, Vol. Lll, p. 218, PI. XVI, No. 4, but 
it is in much better preservation, showing all the peculiarities of this 
type of coin. 
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Be v.: in oblong double-lined toothed 
area, within a cirele surrounded 
by dots: 

(■ y^UaJLJ ]| »l£ 

The toothed or fringe-like orna¬ 
mentation is peculiar. 

The date 858 is distinct. The mint Firuzdbdd is probable. 

I wish to draw aliention to two points :— 

Firstly, these new coins carry Na^irti-tl-flm Mahmud Shah’s rule back 
to the years 84*3 and 842. Tho end of his reign is well ascertained to 
havo been in 864, by Ihirbak Shah’s inscription of 805 and Mahmud’s 
own coin of 804 (Journal LIT, p. 216, No. 86). This gives Mahmud 
Shiih a reign of, at least, 23 years, and goes some way in support of the 
statement of tho native historians. Some of them say, that he reigned 
32 ) ears, others, that lie reigned “not more than 27 ,f years. These 
conflicting statements aro susceptible of a not improbable explanation. 
Giving Mahmud Shah 32 years, his reign would have commeueed in 833. 
Mr. Hloclimann ( Journal , Vol. XIjIJ, p. 263) shows with great probabi¬ 
lity, that Shatnsn-d-din Ahmad Shah's reigu must have commenced in 834 
or thereabouts. II e was the third member of an usurping Hindu dynasty, 
and the native historians relate, that he was so cruel and tyrannical that 
Nasir Shall (afterwards Mahmud Shall), a descendant of the old 
Muhammadan dynasty of Ilyas SliAh, with the support of the old .party, 
set up an opposition reigu. What happened, I suppose then, was this : 
Ahmad Shah succeeded in 832; soon afterwards, in 833, Mahmud Shah 
set, up his counter-reign; Ahmad certainly lived to 836, as shown by 
one of his coius (see tbis Journal , Vol. XLII, p. 268, and Brit. Mus. 
Cat,., No. 88), and be probably lived to 838, in which year accordingly 
Mahmud Shah become sole and indisputed ruler of Bengal. Counting 
Mahmud's reign from 833, we obtain a total of 32 years, but counting 
from 838, a total of 27 years. 

Secondly, in this Journal, Vol. LII, pp. 2L2-2I6,1 have fully proved, 
that Mahmud Shah I made use of the two kunyats, Abul Mtigaffar as well 
as Abul Mnjdhid. I gave another proof of the ijpe of two kunyats 
in Journal, Vol. LIX, p, 167. The coins I now publish add further 
proof, if any were needed. In the British Museam Catalogue published 
*in 1885,1 see, there are two coins still ascribed to Ni$irm-d-din Mabzpdd 
Shah II (Nos. 103,104), following herein Mr. Blochmann, wh<? in 1873 


Obv.: in circular area, 
within ornamental margin: 

f Hi 

AiA AljljjjJ 
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Qdurnal, YoL Xtill, p. 289) first ascribed that type o! coin to Mahmfid 

II. The only reason for this determination, given in the British Museum 

Catalogue (p. 42, footnote), is that this type of coin gives the knnyat 

Abul Mujdhid , which is said to distinguish Mahmud II from Mnljm&d I 

and Mahmfid III, both of whom use the kunjat Abul Mugaffur, I 

proved, already in 1883, that this reason was worthless; for Mahmud 

II uses both Abul Mujdhid and Abul Mugaffar. Now the coin, British 

Mnsetun Catalogue No. 104, is not dated, and thoroforo there is just a 

possibility that it may be a coin of Mahmud TI (who, however, was 

a mere child and only reigned for six months); but there is no argument 

in support of that possibility, and the probabilities are all in favour of 

Mahmtid I. He coined a great variety of types, and the stylo of tho 

reverse of that No. 104 reminds ohe of tho very similar style of Mahmud 

I’s son and successor Baibak Shah in his coin (Br. M Oat.) No. 90. For 

my part, therefore, I prefer to ascribe tho coin No. 101 (Br. M. Cat.) to 

Mahmtid I, until dated coins of Mahmud II aro found to provo the 

contrary. For another striking instance of tho nso of two different 

kunyats see below under Shamsu-d-din Muzaffar Shah. 

* 

(XXXIX.) SiiAMSu-D-nfN YdsAF Siiln. 

879-886 A. H. * 1474-1481 A. D. 

(1) Plate VIII, fig. 9. Now in tho Indian Museum. Only one 
coin of this type was found. It is an entirely new type. 

Obverse: divided by four intersecting lines, so as to form a central 
square, with four exterior segments, tho contro square itself being divided 
by a horizontal line into two equal oblong compartments. Thus — 




r 1 

A 

I_i 

A 

3 


•I 

3 


al/i Hi all K 


&U| ijy*} A *®* 9 



The two central compartments contain the creed; the fonr seg¬ 
ments, the names of the fonr Im&ms, of whioh, however, only ’All’s 
name is folly legible in the top segment. 
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The Reverse is divided into lour parallel campartm#^®^ three 
boiizontal lines. The legend is as follows:—. 


j 

■ ■■ ■■ ■ mW m m i — 

kJ>«> jj jR 1W 
^iaXml| j(Um jj>] 


ij+sc * 0 fclASbjb 

[t*)Usi ] \*J\ | }(LiJ 


There is no mini name and date on the coin, so far as I can see. 

(2) Plato V113, fig 10. Now in tho Indian Museum. Only ono 


coin of this kind was found. 
Obv. • in circular area 
The (Yoed. 

Pelow Mint and date 
illegible. 


Rov. • in lozenge area: - 

bj 

*• 

ij «>h 

tj 

klw uuy ^aJa*l| jj| 
jyjf ttlliaWf 


The marginal segments of the reverse are too much abraded to 
distinguish whether they bore any legends or merely ornamental 
Hj&'olls ; probably the latter. 

(3) Plato VIII, fig. 11. Now in the Indian Museum; only one coin 
of this kind. 


Obv.: in eimilar area: 
ill SI 

a*** iil| 
illf Jj*»j 


Rev : lettered crarface: 

• ^ 

kj>*» 

jJ *klp^» jjf 


r cPl (if?l 

, tU* t .. ■* 

There appears to have been no mint or<£ate on tins coin; at least - 
I oan discover no space for them. * . ^ .* 

What is particularly noteworthy, however,'is that here we h%ve 
again further evidenoe of the use, by the same king, of thfe.twdlnjEayat» 








'jk* The usual kunyat of YtSsuf Sh&h, 

OD Mip uni iains<^ti<mB, is Alul Mn&affar , but on tho present coin 
it is Abut Mvjihidl 


(XLI ) jAl,AMJ-D-l>fN Fa1£ ShXh. 

886-892 A. H. = 1481-1486 A. D. 


1. Plate VIII, fig.* 12. Now in the Indian Museum; only one coin 
of this kind. It is a new variety of the type, given in tho Butish 
Museum Catalogue, No. 97. The only difference is m tho arrangement 
of the lettering on the reverse. 


Oln er&o: 


lteveiso • 


The Creed 
Below as • *»j>A 
(Treasuiy, 890 A. II.) 


(ur*!) cj I ALJt 
UioJ| (Jlta. ^)(hJLnJ| 
u jJ| j 


* ^il lylhJUl Kl(AsA») 

’ , i [^lh L J| glw Oy4ar /0 J 

2. Plato IX, fig 13. Now in tho Indiau Museum, only ono coin 
of this kind. This is 1 uew vaiiety of tho type desmbed in tho Bntish 
Museum Catalogue, No 98. The latter is not figured, but, to judge 
from the arrangement of the lettcling, I assume it to be the samo as 
that published by Laidlay, in this Journal , Vol. XV, p. 329, No 15. 
There tlio legends arc in circular aieas within ornamental margins. 
In tho present coin, the arrangement is as follows 


Obv. • area, 

double-lined octagon w ithiu a circle 
uilfeLJi 
^ylhJUi |>^j[ 

Lp&f) J1U. 

y) 

I 


I lev. area, 

double-lined octagon within a circle: 

[ ur*) ] ci^hW| 

vu'hJUl st£> 

AA • ib| d+x* 


Tho mint is clearly Mufyammaclabdd, and the date 88*. The unit 
figure unfortunately is deleted by a shroff mark. 

The riddle of this coin is the correct reading of the phrase in tho 
fourth line of the reverse. This phrase is undoubtedly the samo as 
that which occurs in tho third line of the British Musenm Catalogue, 
Nb» 95* and M this Journal, Vol. XL1I, pL IX, No. 8, Mr. Blochmanu 
(p» 282} read it on the fatter coin as dU| » Mf*. This is unqnes- 
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tionably wrong, as the letters on tho coins are not so many. The 
British Mnsenm Catalogue (p. 39) reads it ^*16 AUljjfusain 

Shah*. On the coinB, however, there is no letter (s) but the letter (m). 
The latter is distinct enough, even in the photograph of the British 
Museum specimen, but it is quite unmistakable on the present specimen. 
Accordingly I prefer to read al-Hamid Shdhi. This phrase al-Hamid 
Shdhi is probably of some historical importance. The similar phrase 
al-Husaini is found on coins of the king ’Al&u-d-din Husain Shah, 
whero it is applied to Sayyid Ashraf, the father of Husain Shdh. It dis¬ 
tinguishes Sayyid Ashraf as belonging to the line of Husain. In the 
present caso the term al-H^mid Shdhi is applied to Mahmud Shah, the 
father of Fatty Shah, and distinguishes him as belonging to the guild of 
Hamid Shdh. Now the Biyazu-s-Salatin (Bibl. Indica ed., p. 108, see 
also Stewart’s History of Bengal, p. 93, and Journal , Yol. XLII, p. 260, 
footnote) relatos that the king Ghiyasu-d-din ’Azam Shah was a pupil of 
a Shaikh Hamidu-d-din of Nagor, whom he used to visit to be. taught 
divinity. Such holy men are not uncommonly popularly called by the 
title of Shdh. Accordingly Hamidu-d-din would bo popularly known as 
Ijiamid Shah, and pupils of his, or men professing his guild, would be 
called Hamid Shdhi. Sultan ’Azam Shah would be known as aZ-Hamid 
Shdhi or 1 tho pupil of Hamid Shah ’; and this honorific epithet would 
be retained by his direct descendants. It would, thence, follow that, 
in all probability, Mahmud Shah was a younger son of ’Azam Shdh, his 
older brother, who succeeded ’Azam Shah, being Hamzah Shdh. Mah¬ 
mud Shdh, in the histories, is simply described as a son of one of the 
descendants of Ilyas Shah; and he took possession of the throne, after 
the short-lived usurpation of tho Hindu family of Rdja Kans, on that 
title of being a descendant of the old legitimate royal family. If I am 
correct in my combinations, this coin of Fatty Shdh would thus prove that 
Mahmud was a son (if not a grandson) of ’Azam Shdh. ’Azam Shdh, 
probably reigned up to 799 H., and Mahmlid Shah’s usurpation, probab¬ 
ly (see supra), commenced in 833 H. Ho may, therefore, have very well 
been a younger son of ’Azam Shdh, being, at the time of his usurpation, 
a man of between 40 and 50 years. In fact, Matymdd Shdh may, in 
his early youth, have still known I)amid Shdh, and have accompanied 
his father in his visits.to the saint. 

(XLV.) Shamsu-d-din Muzaffar Shah. 

896-899 A. H. » 1490-1493 A. D. 

1. Plate IX, fig. 14. Now in the Indian Museum; only one coin 
of this kind. It is a new variety of the type published m the British 
Museum Catalogue, No. 105, and by Laffilay in dhis Journal, Yol. XY, 
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tt ^33l,i^o» 1$. There is a slight difference in the arrangement of the 
lettering, but "the main difference is the nse of the kunyat Abul 
Mugaffar instead of the usual Abun-Nasar, and in the absence of M asana . 
Obv.: lettered surface : Rev.: in circular area; 


Alt V 

d+sr ' 0 *U| ill 

A * A 


[UiWl 
c r*^ 

fclw J& J&*a J& SaJ^ 


(8 * 8 A. II. ] 


jJo. i^t lh i— J | 
, aCLo di 


| Ajlhliwi J t 

The date, of course, must be S!)8. The curiosity of this coin is the 
kunyat. Abul Mugaffar. Its letters are absolutely distinct, winch is more 
than can be said for the kunyat Abnn which is usually read on 

his coins. T have never met with any specimen on winch Abnn hasar 

could be read with equally absolute ccitainty ; W the same time, 1 admit, 
that tho reading Abnn Nasar on those coins (as on Hr. M. ( at.. No. 10,>) 
is very probable. Any how, the kunyat Abnn Naear as the usual one of 
Muzaffar Shah is proved by his inscriptions which uniformly give it to 
him' (see this Journal , Vol. XLII, p. 290.) Hero, then, w« have another 
evidence to confirm the fact that more than one kunyat might be used by 
the same king. I may add that Bloclimann in this Journal, Vol. XLIII, 
p. 297, footnote, affords another evidence in the fact that Aurangzib uses 
the two kunyats Abuz Zafar and Abul Mugaffar, on his coins and in his 
inscriptions respectively. He calls this a “confusion” (whose?), but 
it is simply a well-established practice of some kings. 


(B) Coins of the Kalaciifri kinus of Chew. 

In January last, I received from the Political Agent of the Chhatis- 
ga T h Feudatory States, Raipur. r,6 old coins which, on examination, 
turned out to be coins of some of the Kalachuri kings of Chedi. A re¬ 
port on them has been published in the Society’s Proceedings for April 
last. These coins had been found in the Sarangayh State. In May 
last, I received three more Chedi coins, which had been found in the 
bed’of the river Ang, in the state of Patna, and* a report on which is 

^published in the Proceedings for August last. 

As these coins, as far as I know, are the first of their kind over 
found, or at least have-never been published, I publish them now 
the more so, as in one respect4 have altered my opinion published iu 
the Proceedings for April last. 
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For information on the Kalachori dynasty of Chedi I may refer to 
General Sir Alexander Canningham’s Archaeological Survey Reports, 
Vol. XVII, p. 71 IT., and Professor Kielhorn’s paper iu the Indian 
Antiquary , Vol. XVII, pp. 1.35-138. On the accounts there given the 
subjoined genealogical list is based:— 


Serial 

No. 

Approximate date 
of accoBsion. 

Names of kings. 

Actual dates from Inscriptions. 

1 1 

1 

1000 A. D. 

Kokalla 

i 

2 

1030 „ 

ltatnaraja I 


3 

1000 „ 

Ppitlivideva I 

<T 

4 

1090 „ 

Jiijal Iadova 1 

1114 A. D. (8CG K. 8.) 

5 

1120 „ 

liatnndeva 11 

.6 

1135 „ 

Ppthvidova II 

1141 (893 K. S.) • 1145 (896 K. S.), 




1158 A 1). (910 K. S.) 

7 

1160 „ 

Jajullndova II 

1167 A. D. (919 K S.) 

8 

1176 „ 

Katnadeva III ... 

1181 A. I> (933 K. S.) 

0 

1185 „ 

Pfithvidova III ... 

1190 A. D. (1247 V. S.) 


The following is a list of the coins that have been found:— 


Serial 

No. 

Names of kings. 

Found in 
Sarangark 
Stute. 

1 

1 

l 

i Found in 
i Patna Male. 

j 

Total. 

i 

Grand Total. 



large 

small 

1 

largo 

small 

largo 

small 


1 

Jdjnllndora ... 

i 

9 

17 

1 

2 

1 

1 

i 

11 

18 

29 

2 

Ilntnp.devn 

■ • ■ 

29 

■ • ■ 

• ■ • 

• •• 

29 

29 

3 

Pfithvideva ... 

1 

* 

I "* 

• • • 


1 

... 

1 


Total ... 

• • • 

• ■ * 

•• 

... 

• ■ • 

I 

... 

59 


Two of the coius are of pure gold ; viz., one large coin of Jajalla 
(found in the Patna State), and the large coin of Prithvi De v,a. All others 
are of mixed metal, containing gold in very varying proportions, which 
could only be determined by a regular assay. The other large coin of 
Jajalla, found in the Patna State, as well as his small coin, found there, 
appear to bo of nearly pure gold. 

In weight and size they are all practically alike; that is, the 
larger coins measure 065, the smaller, 0 5 inches ; and the larger coins' 
weigh 57 grains, the smaller, 15 grains. The large gold Pjithvi Deva 
weighs 59 grains, and one large Jajalla Deva of mixed metal weighs only 
56 grains; also one small Jajalla, only 14 grains. 

r * See Indian Antiquary, Vol. XX, p. 84.. 
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la design the coins are all alike. The margin is formed by a circle 
allots. On the bbverse is the crude figure of some animal, and on the 
reverse, the legend. 

The legends are the following •— 

I. J&jalla (PI IX, 15-19). II. Eatna Deva (PI. IX, 20, 21.) 
sflUWIT &ri-mayj& Sn-mad-ra 

Sfl^f jaiia-deva. vgW tna-deva 

III. Prithvi Deva (PI. IX, fig. 22). 
wtwu Si i-vwt-pri 
thvi-deva. 

The J&jalla coins of mixed metal show on tho obvcrso of f lie large 
specimens the akshara HT mu, on (hat of tho small, g ma. On tho ob¬ 
verse of tho gold Jdjalla and tho gold Ppthvi Dova, in tho corresponding 
places, there is also some mark, which seems to bo some akshara, it 
resembles the numeral iiguie 1 (5). 

What animal the figuxe on tho obverse represents, I do not vonture 
to say. At first, I thought it was tho standing figure of llaunnidn, 
and this opinion I expressed in my report, published in the Proceedings 
for April last, p 92. This figure can bo recognized, if one takes tlio coin 
(e. g , the gold Pfitbvi Deva, PL VII, fig. 22) with the reverse (legend) side 
facing, and then turns over the obverse side, side-ways, from the right to 
the left. The obverse side, as thon presented to tho spectator, shows a 
crude figure of Hanuman standing, with his head turned to the left 
(showing profilo), body to front, and feet to right; one of the two scrolls 
being bis tail. The figure, of course, is very crude. 

But I have since found, that holding tho obverse side in a different 
position, other figures can be made out; and accordingly, 1 wish to with¬ 
draw, for tho present, the conclusion which I drew from my i ocoguition of 
the figure of Hanumdn, in the April Proceedings , p. 93. If, instead of 
turning the gold Pyithvi Deva side-ways, from right to left, it be tnrned 
downwards from top to bottom, the obverse side, as now presented to 
the spectator, shows a distinct small figure of an elephant, in the lower 
half of the coin. His head, on the right hand sido, is quite clear; bis 
trunk is raised up and curves over; within the curve is seen one of his 
tasks; his body is encircled by a heavy chain (of tbe howdah); the up- 
‘ turned tail is just seen on the left margin; the fore-legs are partially 
visible, the hind-legs are cat away. This much is very clear, but what 
the marks on the npper half of the coin may mean, I cannot make ont, 
unless they can somehow be taken to represent a howdah. See No. 21 
on Plate XX. 

There is still a third possibility. Holding the obverse side, in neat ly 
3. l 31 
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the same position as for the elephant, it is just possible to recognize the 
figuro of a ball (or a horse, or a lion), to the right, in the same recumbent 
position as seen on the so-called “ Bull and Horseman ” coins. See 
obverse of No. 15 on Plato IX. What was beforo the upturned trunk 
of the clophant, are now the fore logs of the bull turned under his 
body. A part of wliat might be the howdah (?) is now the head of the 
bull (or other animal), near the right hand margin. 

I may add, that holding the coin in the position, now described, 
tho akshara md presents itself upright, which renders it probable 
that this is tho proper position in which tho coin should be held. See 
No. 17 on Plate IX. 

All this requires some exercise of the imagination, and I will lcavo 
it to more experienced numismatic eyes to determine the real nature 
of tho obverse figure. Only ono thing appears to me impossible: to 
recognize in it any figure of the goddess “ Durga, four-armed, seated 
.to front.” And in this respect, the coins of tho present finds still 
appear to me very noteworthy. For all coins of the Kalachuri dynasty 
that hitherto have become known, show on the obverse the figure of 
Durga, which is also said to have been “ tho cognizance of the Haihaya 
or Kalachuri Princes of Chedi.”* 

It is impossible to say, to which of the kings of the abovo given 
list tho coins may belong. Ratna Deva and Prithvi Deva, both occur 
throe times, and Jajalla Dova occurs twice. Coins (gold, silver and cop¬ 
per, see ArcJuvohgic.nl Survey Reports, Yol. X, p. 25) of the Kalachuri king 
Cangoya Deva arc known; so also gold coins of a Kalachuri king, Prith¬ 
vi Dovaf (see Prinsep’s Indian Antiquities, Vol. I, p. 292, and Thomas’ 
Chronicles, No. 17, p. 19.) All these, however, are of a different type. 
They show, on the obverse, the figuro of Durga, seated to front. No 
coin of any other Kalachuri king has become known before the finds 
uow described by mo. Gangeya Deva’s date is about 1120-1140 A. D. 
There is an inscription of his, dated in (789 K. S.) 1038 A. D.J He 
must., therefore, have been a contemporary of Ratna Deva I. General 
Sir Alex. Cunningham has shown (Survey Reports , Yol. XVII, p. 71) 
that a Kalachuri king Gayakarna Deva was reigning in (866 K. S., or) 
1115 A. D., in the very same year as Jajalla Dova I; and that, therefore, 
there existed two distinct kingdoms of Chedi, the one having its capital 
at Tripuri, on tho Narbada, in Western Chhatisgayh ; the other in Ratan- 
pur, in Northern Chhatisgarh. Gangeya Deva was a king of Western 

* Arohsaolog. Surrey Reports, Yol, X, p, 25. 

f That this is tho Kalachuri Prithvi Deva, and not a Chandel king, is shown by 
the form of the came. The Chandol is called Prithvi Varmraa. 

| Arohseolog. Survey Reports, Yol. XXI, p. 118. 
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Chhatisgafh or Dahfrl; he is called so in one of his inscriptions ( Archccolog. 
Survey Reports , Vol. XXI, p. 113). It irnay be suggested, that the two 
Chedi kingdoms had coinages of distinct types. Western Chedi had 
the four-armed seated Durga, while Northern Chedi had the coins which 
I have described in this paper. In that case the Prithvi Dcva, whose 
coins show the Durga device, would not be identical with any of the three 
Prithvi Devas in the list above given, which is a list of the Ilatanpur 
kings of Northern Chedi. He would be another king of the Tripuri 
dynasty of Western Chedi. 

(C) Coins op the Sultans of Delhi. 

1. See Plate IX, fig. 23. This is a copper coin of uncertain attri¬ 
bution, which I discovered among the coins of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal. It is clearly dated 841 21., and it shows tlio type current in 
those days in the mints of the so-called Patlnin Sultans of Delhi. 
Compare, e. </., fhc small copper coins of Malmrak Shah II (824-837), 
and Muhammad Shah IV (837-847). It bears, however, the name of * 
Jalal Sliah. There is no Sultan of that name in the known list of the 
Sultans of Delhi. Thomas, in his Chronicles of the Pathan Kings of Delhi, 
p. 375, mentions a Jalal Lodi, who was a brother of Ibrahim Lodi, and 
who was placed by the nobles of his own tribe of Lodi on the throne of 
the kingdom of Jaunpur. But Ibrahim's date is 923-937, nml his 
brother Jahil’s date is therefore too late for the present coin. The first 
known interference of the Lodis with the Delhi Saltanat is connected 
■with Bahlol Lodi, the grand-lather of Ibrahim Lodi and of the above- 
mentioned Jalfd Lodi. Ho was nominally Governor, but virtually, 
master of the dependencies of Ldlior and Surhind, under the Sultan 
of Delhi, Muhammad Shah IV bin Farid (837-847). If is aid was 

called in by that Sultan, to relievo him from the attack of Ibrahim, 
king of Jaunpur. This happened before '844, the date of Ibrahim’s 
death. Haldol's first mention, therefore, goes back to at least 844 H. 
(See Thomas, Hid., pp. 320, 330). Tt might be suggested that Jaliil may 
have been Bahlol's father; but his father’s name is given as “Malik 
K41A ” in Beale’s Oriental Biographical Dictionary. I referred tho 
question to Mr. Rodgers, who possesses an unrivalled acquaintance with 
the Muhammadan coins of that period j but he was not able to throw 
any light on Jalal Shah’s identity. The coin reads as follows 

Obverse: | Reverse: 

Af*| 
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I give the obverse legend, as Mr. Rodgers reads it, though I am 
not fully satisfied as to its correctness. 

2. See Plato IX, fig. 24. This is if*rupee of Sher Shdh from 
my own cabinet. It is of a well-known type, but I publish it for the 
sake of the strange reverso legend " Aldu-d-din , which is clearly 

shown in the bottom segment. It appears in the place, where one 
usually finds Sher Shah’s name Fartdu-d-dm. I cannot account for 
this anomaly, nor can Mr. Rodgere to whom I referred the coin. 


(D) Coins op the Mugiial Emperors op Delhi. 


1. See Plate IX, fig. 24. This is a squaro rupee from my own 
cabinet. The date is perfectly distinct, 1010 H., and the coin, therefore, 
refers itself to Akbar’s reign; yet its true attribution is not without 
diflienlties. I referred the coin to Mr. Rodgers, who informed me 
that there are two coins lilco it in the Lahore Museum and that he 
* possesses one specimen himself. He believes that they are “ Jahangir’s 
coins with Akbar’s name, struck in Bengal.” He reads the legends as 
follows:— 


Obverse: 
The Creed. 


Reverse : 

I * I • i* jL* 
j 

uy/f (f 


I .*1 Kij 

He tells me that “ Akbar,” “ Shah Salim ” and mint “ Bangilah ” 
are plain on one of the above-mentioned three coins. Jahangir succeeded 
his father Akbar in 1014 H.; his earlier name was Salim Sk6h, which 
appears on some of his early coins, for which see British Museum’ 
Catalogue, Nos. 288, 289. 

2. See Plate IX, fig. 25. This is a rupee of Jahangir, of the 
well-known type of the months of the Ilahi years. I publish it, how¬ 
ever, for the sake of the mint Rohtas, which is a new one. The legends 
ran as follows:— 


Obverse; 

Reverse: 

■ jfi* 

4*1»U 

»U >U 

uty) 



[ 4+ wMjLP 
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8. See Plate IX, fig. 26. This is a new variety of the well-known 
type of Shih Jah&n’s rupees with two straight-lined square areas. The 
novelty is that the square is* made with double lines, resembling in this 
respect a certain variety of Sher Shah’s rnpees, which is less rare, and 
a specimen pf which is figured in the British Museum Catalogue, No. 
544. Sh&h Jahau’s rupee of this variety is extremely rare. I have 
only heard of one other specimen, through Mr. Bodgers who informs 
me that he has seen it in the collection of Mr. Durkee, an American 
who visited India in the course of last year. The legends arc the 
UBual ones; there is, however, one peculiarity, that the Hijra date is 
given twice, while the Jalus yqar is omitted. The date is 1056, and is 
given in the top segment of the obverse, togethor with the mark of a 
“ sword; ” and it is given again in the bottom segment of the reverse 
with the mint Ka((ak ). 

Postscript: The above was in print before I discovered that 
Jal&l Shah’s coiff (p. 243) had been already published in the Appendix' 
to the British Museum Catalogue of “ The Muhammadan States,” No. 
600, p. 168, among the “unidentified” coins. In a footnote, it is 
suggested by the author of the Catalogue that it belongs to the Gujar&t 
group of coins, on the ground that it is “precisely similar” to the 
coins of Ahmad I of Gujarat. It seems to me that the similiarity 
is much more striking to some of the Delhi emperial issues, and that, 
therefore, the prince who issued these coins was more likely to have 
been one who “ mado himself temporarily independent ” from a Delhi 
emperor than from a Gujar&t king. Tho facsimile of the Brit. Mus. 
specimen confirms Mr. Bodger’s reading of the obvorso legend. 


On a new find of old Nepalese Manuscripts!—-By Pandit Haua Phased 

Shastki. 

I have been fortunate enough to obtain through the good offices of 
my friend B&bu Kshirod Chandra Ray Chaudhuri, Headmaster, Chapra 
Zilla School, a collection of ancient Sanskrit MSS. from Nepal. They 
are twelve in number, eleven of which have been acquired for Govern¬ 
ment. Five of them are Buddhist works, four of which are absolutely 
unknown,^ the learned world. Six of them are Hindu works, five of 
which are well-known; one only being new to the world. The twelfth 
work vgas marked unknown and appeared to be in utter confusion. 
The great merit of the five Hindd MSS. which are already well-known, 
and indeed that of the whole collection, is their ancient date. The 
MSS. were written between 1026 and 1481 A.D. 
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The most important works of this collection are two; namely, a 
commentary on the celobrated work on Buddhist philosophy entitled 
Bodhicharijdvatdra , noticed by the late Baja Rajendral&l Mitra on 
page 47 of his work on the Nepalese Buddhist MSS. Mr. Bendall in 
his “ Cambridge Catalogue ” says that this work is the 9th Section of the 
well-known Afakdvadanamdld. It is divided into 10 chapters, and is 
perhaps the only work in which four of the six pdramitds have been 
fully explained. Though it is a part of the Adok&vadana, it is always 
regarded as a separate work on account of the importance of its philo¬ 
sophical doctrines, which are couched—as all such doctrines are—in a 
language scarcely to bo understood without a commentary. And snob 
a commentary is furnished iu one of the twelve works in the new 
collection. 

The commentary is by Prajiiakara who is styled Pandit a Bhikshu , 
i. c., a learned monk. Babu Sarat Chunder Das tells mo that Prajiiakara 
was a famous disciple of the still more famous Dipartkara S'ri Juana of* 
Vikramasila who introduced the reformed Buddhist faith into Tibet, 
where ho is known as Atisha. This is probably correct. The MS. was 
copied by oue who, from the use of the phrase PrajTidkarapddandm, 
appears to have been Prajiiakara’s disciple. The work was copied in the 
year 198 of the Nepaleso era, i. c., 1078 A.D., and Dipankara’s journey 
to Tibet is said to have been undertaken in the year 1066. Atisha 
was about seventy when lie was iuvited to Tibet, and it is quite possible 
that oue of his young disciplos wrote a running commentary on one 
of tlio most important works of Buddhist philosophy, and that it was 
copied by a pupil of this disciple. 

As a specimen of tho commentary, I subjoin an extract from page 
213A to tho end:— 

Text \ 

*fkr. wt u p. 46, a. b. 42 . 

Comm. W* TOTlftl * TO Smt*tSTO*l TOR 

I % atfhRi: Thnifa- 

tott tflTO fsvmi Mto farori TOWTOTfar 1 

*OTTfaf*OT» I TTteT TOT- 

1 wst to&tot: 1 TOflOTsWraftTn: tohto* 

1 oti wsot, vror, toot TOroft f*wr- 

Nit;: n4aT WOT* TOW *lf*TO*. OTTO* 
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**mT*vwm*l trow to> «r *t nwrflrTf «%ir *r 

TOR*fa§wf I WtTVW Wife J?R\fn 

wwfaf i *r hr nmfoi w%* m ftw- 

fa?j i TOnft to mfroui fwfro i to to- 
Atoutowt, *rrfTO*n:w TO**fa TO>ni to 
VTOfa ^cf ustopt, fwfwvrcTsr ^Tii^fer top 
wnft vrorcSt I TOiifaV I <tott jttow f^yt izmnsft ?rt«i- 

mrtlsmri t.aiTCTTOrrTO*ft jzitouiits sr!%s?r szit^ 

wflw *ronwwStf **W*r * * TOniftfaw • • 
toto froit wfer i toot faTO 
^TOTOfaTOTOWOTTO *ni?3 frort* «i«n>fant nftir- 

jg^ ^ 

TOW iTftfcfaeTfaT^TO *TO:*fwiqTfHTOW^®*OTfl*fo 

^TO?tfwWltTO [ ^R^TvrWTPCRVH^I 

9 »J 

rRTTOWTO *RipWW*ft«T?5 ^TT^TfawiPTO 3TOP9TO*P9Ttt , q 
^wrowwfWift^TOw^fi^fW tot* TOfaraiTOeft 

*WTTO w?: TO^TTO UfaiJeT: TOTO* STTOTTOTO i?*T- 
*T*WR STOOTTTO TO^WWTTO »faWTTO fafiRTft- 

Wft f*¥T Weft *WPRW IPTO** qiTOOT* * * ?t v4mnv)f ff 

toot Rifiqz TOrwfr i nw wtonfenfrow, 

wfawpiTOifir IwK ^tok^t m far, tow ufwiwi sift* 
irro*rtaw, fwifirasr stftw «fw, wsffjTO rt wffainr, mfu- 
TO *T fafafaqft.’TOSP, ITlRftcT^r WTO* TO^T* SW* XrfflTOlT 
swftfa fro** i to$«^ swOitot jnpnrifa swfactftnt* 
to m$\w i 

4 

rpi $aifimimt «ifti saw a*r i 

* II P. 46, b. B. 42. 

Ob 

wi<ff "iwif^wftitmt v*nr«ntnr atwunurinnT, «• 
flnnfc wwwchm <tan, ywfanrmt stopfonw §t e- 
*Bif<wwt wwt wW mwftywwniuviwi «ifm~ btt 
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*r%*[ «i% $&\ farot i wv OTfarar* swfa- 
qrcwifa i 

Slartfa, w mtfi&i wt *R*rqTf^§fa»w 1 far fa^mrifa- 
ssfan^asrnr i TOrofa %htj «w^.*^prnmfaTO«n- 

wrffa^w?f1?r««fer^prfa^piwt^ I $«** *^*j?nfa urmfa m i 

^ufaiaiTfi? l&mti I 

TOSJT^HWf pw*n^l?{ II P. 45, b. B. 42. 
^^HT^rfrurfa qtut %sft faws ft:«fa*wrfa vkothty l 
qfaaafa i vfaF^ qn$ smrcisfawt HiwTTfafa$*ft ^n- 
fa^ifar srarroftonfa ^3q^Tfa«far^<n^TitJff i wkt fa* 
wiftTOWT tpcaik^to ’SF^rar ^rfaginproms fa^rsra* 
^^RwrcfafaTi^faH *mxw 5TO«n^fa^mgq^wnT^ i 

iWTfa i TO^*niT^*wrct.^rfaigiffr 

*fa *m;q: i ^i^ofafa mm i Jrfcw i ft'xm * v&qm %«r im¬ 
pair Kigmiw farcftfeqft- 

sjmfa jjt^ ^gxrfai5r5<5wpft gOTifaarirw *3- 

*irifr**riri[%*j TO^PT^qfamurwfainiram *rwrrarir*T*ifaT?iWT?![ 
«TOSTO?nfw*%3*w i «^^qwhrwq^faTO% *wq?rfifa 
aws'tfa i . 

«iiipwwTOfa«^5i^fapiTt i 

^ fl«vfa*ftcfa * *n «tk fafwr^ft 

si^i w«^«iq fanfare arw ^far *fa« 

* kw^hi faiwfhr wit ire n^rro ^farer *far % i 
*«3 Tnftafas wtt* «re«ft *ff«nrafa*r *ifa *rr*re a 
^rfa * i 

«r: writ wnfa aw> ftnrcri **rfa*[ 
ihto? wswftr it irfaj wm $ m&m i 
aq qpfrTvqfawrm* 

iff faifaHl^wfw i ,: , v 
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* wn faster faura wf 

*t«tt i 

to qngvf^w frqqr*r %»tto w »i^t 

s^sftfrq si^Nrqqrfa: to^ 9iwt II 

M 4 

iftfaqsrfqcU^ TOWfacJTqft^q^tqiT TOHT I «(f<if^ 
f^VTTO^i I 

N* 

2*1%^ TOU l^rf^eTTO 
qfaT*Tanqm*nfaf*f qfcroretTO i 

«mgHTfH'll'¥ fv»TO Siqftfi»faW TO 

*ntf ^ $ v* ^TOfror fang git to« 

WTO&rqfaii 9ra**rf<r q<t?t i 

* «t •y ^ 

w*n *rnraTO9t f«rcn*% it 
*imt fraroifrot i 
^f*ra«fa*T*^^*TfTOTfa^ **r it 
^lufTOlt TO 4tWRhj5TH^% i 
q^tTOTOTO fro^ sprawft n 
to wfqtfro'tei g^iTO TO* i 
to TO^fwiFER# tot* itto q^ ii ^f?r 
fq^g ^faei to> u^t TOg wft qs?TO vivum I 

4k 

qjqg q*qfai TO fqqi«rii TOg *TOTO TOfH«fq: II *fa I 
*TW gqqmqqr fafocrfafa I ' 

The commentary conies down to the end of tho 9t,h chapter of the 
Bodhicharydvatdra, the chapter dealing with PrajfiaparamitA. The 
first*page of the MS. is missing; others am missing here and there, 
and the nnmhcr of missing pages is about 29. 

The second important work is a complete copy of the ChAndra-vya- 
karaija. which represents one of the eight great schools of Sanskrit 
grammar as stated in the celebrated verso:— 

t*m « miq« ifiwfl w mmm t 

<rrfwn»9qsT TO*ffffftRrN*P i 

A complete copy of this book is a great desideratum. Mr. Bendall’s 
catalogue of MSS. in the University Library of Cambridge mentions 
J. i. 32 
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two MSS. of this work, but both of them are incomplete. Out MS. 
wus transcribed in the Nepal year 476 corresponding to 3356 A.D., 
and the palaeography exuctly corresponds with that of the 14th 
century as given in Mr. Bendall’s Tables of letters and numerals. 
It was written at a time when all Nepal was in a state of confusion, 
owing to a Ko&ila invasion led by Hari Singh of Simraon. The 
MS. was copied by Ksliemeudra, the principal Achdrya of a Vihdr 
named Yosvaecha (?), in the reign of Rajadhiraj-paramesvara-parama- 
bh att&raku - sri - $ri - v i jay a - raja - deva—a king whom it is very difficult 
to identify. Mr. Bomlall is perfectly right when he says that “the 
Chandra - vyd ham n a follows Panini both in style and treatment and 
often in actual words, many of the Sutras being identical.” This is 
also the case with many other grammars, some of which havo been 
compiled simply to avoid the study of the cumbrous and diffuse 
Panini. Mr. Bcndall also says that the Chandra-vydkarana is divided 
into six adhydyas , each of which again is sub-divided into four pftdas, 
though in my MS. the 6th adhydya contains 3 padas only. 

The uoxt work in importance is a complete copy (one leaf only 
missing) of the Amara Kosha written in the month of c Chaitra in the 
24th year of Ooviudapula L)ova whoso accession to the throne of Magadlia 
in the year 1161 is known from an inscription in Vol. Ill of Cun¬ 
ningham’s Archeological Report. Thus his 24tli year corresponds with 
1185 A.D. I havo compared portions of the MS. with the planted text 
of Colobrooko. In the printed text there are metrical colophons at the 
end of every luinda. But the MS. has no metrical colopbonB. The last 
colophon of the MS. is simply Lihga-samgrahak samdptah. 

Many linos and verses, which are known in latter MSS. as interpola¬ 
tions, do not occur in our MS.—for instance, the synonyms of 
Lakshin! occupy two lines in ordinary MSS. and printed texts of the 
Amara J£osha, whereas our MS. has only one Hue; and many old 
pandits whom I consulted, and who in their early youth committed 
the whole of the work into memory, told me that the second line was 
always regarded as an interpolation. & 

The fourth work is a copy of the Ohandakausika by Xrya 
Kshemisivara, dated 1331, A.D.* So the writing of this work also 
falls within the period of confusion in Nepal. The Sanskrit scholar¬ 
ship of Nepal at that time was so poor that they could not correctly 
ascertain the name of the work, hut labelled it, in the Bame character 
in which the whole hook is written, as Haridchandra-vikriya-pustakam. 
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Five leaves, from three to seven , are missing. Tho book ib in other 
respects complete, and it affords many readings which aro much better 
than those found in the Calcutta editions of the work. 

The book contains some hints about tho time when it was composed 
in the following couplet:— 

w ffarm*? 

Ttm vmc 

Malnpala has been put down by Cunningham as tbc lltli king of 
the Pain dynasty whose reign comlncueed in the 3 car 1015. But tho 
question is who tho Karnatas, mentioned here, were ? Aro they the 
people of Kanuita, or do they belong to tbc dynasty of Kaninas who 
reigned in Mithila and Nepal for a long time in tho next two centuries. 
w On pago 99, Vol. I. of South Indian Inscriptions, Dr. Hultzsoh speaks 
of a Malnpala Dova whose dominions extended to tho seq, and from 
whom eleven elephants were wrested by ltajeudra Chora Dcva of the 
Suryavamsa, who reigned from A. D. 1022 to 1003. This is Mali (pit la 
of Magadha, who reigned from 1015 to 1010. The Palas made exten¬ 
sive conquests at this period of their existence. One of their dynasty 
has been placed by Albirimi on tho throne of Kanauj about this 
period, 1020. There is every probability of tbc Main pala mentioned iu 
Cbandakausika being the same person as the Mahfpala of 1015 to 1040. 
He had to light with a South Indian Prince—a Karrpga. The Karna(:us 
•were the enemies of Ilemanta Sena the great grand-father of Baliala 
Sena. Ilemanta retiicd to a {dace on tho Blrigirnthi, in Bengal, after a 
life-long contest with the Karnatas, and his grandson, Vijnya, is said to 
have defeated Nanya Dova, tho founder of tho Krirndpika dynasty of 
Nepal. (Epigr. lad-, Vol. 1.). Theso reigned in Nepal for sevmal 
generations (see Bcndall’B Cutalogue) and tho Maithila King under 
whose patronage ChamleSvara wrote his Sinjiti works and led his 
victorious armies to Nepal, also belonged to the Kainataka dynasty. 
(Seo Eggoling’s Cat. T. O. L. MSS.) 

Tho work was veiy popular at Mahipala's court whore a unblemau 
named Kirtika gave tho author Jrya Kshwntii'u ra a large quantity of 
gold, silver, and land, as appears from the last verse. 

suflar vfsnvn »n***iro 
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to wg- ®nif^c wif$%TO 
wrt ^fcugfaaiftfa wfronwr witoN^h n 

A drama describing the self-sacrificing spirit of Harisehandra can¬ 
not but bo interesting to a Buddhist audience. 

The fifth ■work is Suddhiratndkara, by Charule£vara. The work 
has been noticed by the late Kdja Rajendraldla Mitra in his Notices 
of Sanskrit Manuscripts, Vol. VII, No. 2384, as belonging to one 
Bhaiyalala Jha, of Dhamdaba-gr&m in Purnia. The India Office Library 
has a very imperfect copy of the work, in which both the beginning 
and the end are missing. The A1S. is one of the seven great works of 
Chandc^vara’s digest. Pages 2, 3, 0, 7, 8, 0, 10, 30, 77, and some leaves 
at, the ond, in our MS. are missing. The MS. is a much better one 
than the India Office copy, which is in modern Bengali characters; 
while ours is in ancient Bengali, and may, on pabnological grounds, be 
referred to the 14tli century. 

The sixth work is Bnddha-kapdla-(ikd. This is a commentary on the 
Ihuhlhakapala—a Buddhist tantric work not yet obtained. The MS. 
was copied by a pupil of the author—Abhnyakara, a monk belonging 
to the Viharaof Viknumisila. Tho work is complete in Me pat alas. The 
name of tlio commentary is Abhaya-paddhati. On palieographical 
grounds the work may bo referred to the palmiest days of Vikramasila, 
in tho 11th and I2tli centuries of the Christian era. 

Tho seventh work is Sahijita-ratndkara, in ancient Bengali character, 
dated 3(52, i. e., 1481 A. D. Tho work is complete in three chapters, 
and deals with instrumental and vocal music and dancing. It has 
marginal notes in Nepaleso handwriting. It has already been printed 
and published at Calcutta. 

Tho eighth is Sampulodbhava , written in Buddhist Sanskrit prose in 
the stylo of tho Prajudpdramitd. The MS. is complete, the first two 
pages are slightly injured, so portions of them are mounted with paper 
in which the injured portions of the text have been restored in a later 
hand. It is a Tantric work consisting of ten chapters, each divided into 
three to four prakaranas. It was copied in 14G of the Newari era, i. e., 
1020 A.D. 

Tho ninth work is Vajraddk-tantra. This is a Tautrik work in 51 
pafalas , treating of mystic mantras and mystic observances. The invo¬ 
cation of serpents, Dakinis, dead bodies, &c., forms the chief feature of 
the work. The work is incomplete and breaks off with the 225th leaf. 

The tenth work of the collection is a beautiful copy ofthe Prajnd- 
pdramitd iu 8,000 slokas. The work is on palm leaves pressed between 
two wooden boards, with sticks inserted through holes in place of 
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Btrings. One of the boards is besmeared with sandal paste, which has 
accumulated there fdr ages. The MS. was evidently an object of worship 
and os Frajndpdramitd is also called Raksht-lihagavoti it appeal’s to 
have been regarded as a charm for protection against ovils. The MS. was 
copied in the 38tli year of Govindapala who is stylod Gaurosvarn, i. <*., 
the year 1198 A.D. Govindapala had certainly lost his kingdom 
before that time, becauso his kingdom is not mentioned as npravardha- 
m an a- vij ayci-rdjya, as usual, but as an ati'ta-rdjyn, i.e„ that his kingdom was 
lost but he was living, perhaps a fugitive. Three of the MSS. belonging 
to the same reign have been examined by Mr. Bendnll at Cambridge. 
* In one of them, that belonging to the 38th year of this reign, occurs the 
word vinash(a-rdjya, showing that the kingdom was lost at that time. 
The word used in our MS. is atita, which is the snmc as vinnsh(a. 
The book was copied at Jnyunagara in Magmlhn Mandala at a Vilidra 
established by Rain Klietallya Devi by Jninacharyu Srikanialapala. 
It was a gift by a lay disciplo belonging to the Mahay&na School 
named Maluka (?), the son of Muharohasoshtano (?). Jayanagam at this 
timo was a sort of second capital of Magadha. Cunningham says it was 
situated near fiaskhmiserai. That it was a place of importance is testi¬ 
fied by two facts: (1) by the discovery of a number of inscriptions in the 
12th century character, and (2) by a number of coins in the Indian 
Museum, belonging to this place. Tho rulers of Jayanagara seem to 
have held a semi-independent authority under the Palas. Govinda 
Pala in this MS. is called the king of Ganda; this was a mere title. Ho 
had no authority in that city which was under the power of flics Senas, 
and Lakshmana Sena is said to have changod its name into f^akshmapavati, 
and one of his inscriptions is dated from Paun^ravanlliana, which is by 
many and, indeed, by tho late Mr. liloehmami, identified with Haarat 
Panina, so near Gaud. 

I have compared the first few loaves with the printed text of Dr. 
Rajcndralala Mitra, and I found them to agree perfectly. This work 
has not been acquired. 

The eleventh MS. is a collection of S'aiva tnntras. On a careful 
examination of the whole MS. it appears to be a collection of six S'aiva 
works. (1) Sivapadma, 12 complete chapters, (2) S'ivopadmottara, com¬ 
plete in 12 chapters, (3) S'ivapadma Samgiaha, complete in 12 chapters, 
(4) Uma MaheSvara Samvada, 21 chapters, not complete. Works of this 
name, belonging to the Skanda and to the Linga Puraiias, are mentioned 
in Aufrecht’s Catalogue, but there is no good notice of these w T orks. (f») 
Sivopanishad, complete in eight chapters. This is different from the 
Sivoptmiabad by Harihar,tioticed by RajendraUla Mitra. (6) Uttarottara 
Tantra, Complete in 10 chapters. The work can safely be placed on 
paleographic grounds in the 12th century. 
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!Tlto twelfth MS, is labelled As unknown. The fiitet page is miss¬ 
ing and tho end is far away. On examination it is fdhnd that pages from 
2 to 210 exist, with the exception of the 129th page. The handwriting 
is beautiful, much older than the rest of the collection. On examination 
it proved to be a portion of the Vrihat-kutha, about a-tenth of the whole 
work. It is not Sonmdcva’s Kathd-Saritsagara, nor Kshemendra’s Vj'ihat- 
Kathamanjnri because in both these works the chapters are divided into 
lambaleas and tarangus, whereas in tho present MS. it is divided into 
adhytnjan and sargas. Tho work contains one eomploto adhyaya and 
a portion of the second. It has altogether 2G stmjus, the colophons of 
many of which do not give any information at all. But in some of 
them appear these significant words Vi ihntkaihihjdm-sloka-isariigrnhe. 

In the colophons appear the names of the sargas; they often contain 
proper names, none of which I have been able to identify either in 
Kshemendra’s or in Somadevn’s work. So this fragment appears to be 
a third Sanskrit redaction or version of the original Puisaelii Vrihat- 
katha by (I unadhya, and the MS. which lias been labelled ‘ unknown ’ 
by my Nepalese vendor, turns out to be the most important work of tho 
whole collection. 

The letter qc in this MS. has a more archaic form than in most 
of the Nepalese MSS., which leads me to think that this MS. is of higher 
antiquity than the rest. The qf has the turn of the Guplalipi. I may 
therefore bo allowed to venture to say that T have laid my hands on a 
work copied even before Kshcmcndra and Somadeva wrote their works 
on the Yphat-Katha. Biihlor, in his paper in Vol I, Ind. Ant., says that 
Kshemeudra had tho Paisachi version of Gunadhya bofore him. Might 
not he have consulted a big Sanskrit version, too, from which to abridge ? 

I have read tho first sarga in my MS. It treats of king Gopala renounc¬ 
ing the world, beoauso people calumniated him as a parricide, and making 
over liis kingdom to Palaka, his brother, in spite of the remonstrances 
of the Brahmans. This is a very large work, tho first adhydya alone 
containing more than 4,200 slohis. While Kshemendra’s whole work, 


according to Bullion, consists of a 
here the colophons of this work. 

little more 

than 7,000 slokae . I give 
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Note on the Official Reclaming of the reigns of the Infer Moghul 
Emperors and on some of Iheir Mint Towns. 

By W. Titv ink, Esq., J.C.S. (retired.) 

In the Philological Secretary’s Report on a recent find of coins 
(Proceedings for June I Slid, p. lid), 1 see that ho adopts 1069 If. 
(Sept. 1058 —Sept- 1059), as the year from which Aurangsdb ’Alarngir’s 
reign is reckoned. On grounds which I think are overwhelmingly 
strong, I propose to substitute J 068 It. (Sept. 1657—Sept.. 1658.) 

Among him open n wi iters we find considerable dilTerenco of opinion 
as to the year in which 'Alamgir began bis reign. To mention the 
latest writer first, Mr. S li.’ino Poole, in his “ r J’he MoL'hnl Emperors 
of Hindustan” (IM)2), p. x.ui, says “in 'May 1659 (10(59) lie,” i.c., 
’Alamgir, “ wns proelaimed Emperor.” I sec, however, that in his later 
work “ Anningsdb ” ( 1896 ) in the series “ Rulers of India,” Mr. Lane 
Poole dates the reign from July 1658 (see the Table on p. ill of that 
work). Again, in the “Oriental Biographical Dictionary ” of T. W. 
Beale, p. 5515, we road “but (’.Vlamgir) was not crowned till t.lio first 
“ anniversary of bis accession, a circumstance which lias introduced 
“some confusion into the chronology of his reign.” Tin's statement., 
in identical words, is found in Mlphiiistono’s “History of India” ( 1 th 
ed. p. 525), and lie relies on Kli.ifi Tvhan. (leant DaiT (“History of 
the Mali rat t as,” Bombay reprint, note on p. 72), although he prefers 
1658 (/.<?., 1008 H ) to 1659 as the cmrect year, seems to have suggested 
Elphinstuno’s remark. Grant Dull’ writes “ Aurang/.ebe appears to 
“have begun by reckoning bis reign from tho date of his victory over 
“ Dara, to have subsequently ascended the throno in tho following year, 
“and then changed the date, which he again altered by reverting to 
“ the former date (?>., 1068 H.) at some later and unknown period.” 
Grant Duff, Iiko Elphinstone, relies upon Kliafi Khan. Now, Mrnfi 
Ivlian (in tho printed text, at any rate) is not to bo altogether trusted 
in tho matter of chronology; but 1 think that in this instance Graut 
Duff’s noto misrepresents the facts, even'ns recorded by Khafi Khan. 

Kliafi Mi an founded bis statements, as is tolerably obvious, on the 
TfirIMk-'i-dahsdlah or "Alamyir-namah of Muhammad Kazim, and on tho 
JMa^sir-i-’Ahi mgiri of Muhammad Siiki Musta’id Kh6n. The latter 
for tho first ten years of the reign, is itself an abstract of Muhammad 
Kazan's work (see p. 65 of the printed text of the Ma,agir). The facts, 
then as related in the ’Alamgir ~ndmah ) the source from which all others 
aio drawn, aro as follows:— _ 
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Muhammad Kszim commences the second year (1069 H.) with 
a long excursus on tlio necessity for a system of chronology and the 
varying modes of reckoning time, with somo remarks on Akbar's Divine 
Era and that followed by Jah.ingir, Those two sovereigns reckoned 
from the 1st Farwardiu and used a solar year. Ho then informs us 
that Shiihjalian restored the use of tho Muhammadan era; aud that’Alam- 
gir followed his father’s practice. “And although tho first fortunato 
“enthronement hnppeucd ou tho 1st Zii.l-ka’dh, 1068 II; yet, the efful- 
“ gence of victory aud success and the rising of the world-illuminating 
“light of that founder of the horoscope of felicity and prosperity hav- 
“ ing thrown tho ray of joy on the world in tho month of Ramzan of 
“ their year (1068 II ?), and the appearing of tho star of strength and 
“ perpetuity of that chosen one, full of splendour, having lighted up 
“ the face of Fortune aud Good Luck in those days; tho first day of 
“ that mouth of blessed omen, which was tho now moon of limitless 
“felicity and pregnant with both worldly and spiritual blessings, 
“ was chosen as the lirst day of the years of that reign, rich in 
“mercies; anjji tho exalted order obtained issue that in offices and 
“calendars anti patents and rescripts, they should make record after 
“that manner, and reduce into writing after that fashion all occurrences 
“ and the reports of events. Accordingly, by tho rule so fixed, I have 
“ to this point written with my descriptive pen tho story of one year 
“ and twenty-four days belonging to tho felicitous epoch of tho rovo- 
“reignty ami empire of that One worthy of the faith-protecting throne, 
“ And previous thereto there are entered the events of four mouths 
“belonging to the auspicious time of his being still only a Prince of 
“the Blood, beginning from the day of tho departure of tho victorious 
“army, intent ou world-conquering and realm-seizing, from tho province 
“ (kintali) of fortunate foundation, Aurangabad, which took phiceon 
“the 1st Juniadi 1, 1068 II. (in m>nh) } ending” [>>., tho said four 
months, Jnmadi 1, .Juniadi II, Rajah, and Klm’ban, 1068 11, j “ with tho 
“ 1st of Ramzan of that year, which is tho first day of the years of that 
“reign full of happiness. Altogether the, period covered is 1 year, 4 
“ months, and 24 days. Then will follow the second year.” After this 
passage he goes on to the festivities held to celebrate the accession, tho 
abolition of the Xau-rnz festival, and the substitution of another to bo 
amalgamated with that of the Td-ul-fitr. Next, we have the appoint¬ 
ment of a Muhfcasib, or Censor, as in Muhammad Salp. (’Alarngtr-namah, 
B. M. Addl. MSS., Nos. 26, 229, foil. 102b. to 10 la.) I have no copy of 
the printed text, and therefore cannot give references to it, but the 
passage can, l have no doubt, be very easily found. 

Next in order of date comes ^Muhammad Saki Musta’id JQjau and 
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his Ma,agir-i-Alamgm. The parallel passn go to that quoted above 
from the ’Alamgir-ndmah will be found on pp. 22-25 of the printed text. 
But I will turn first to an earlier page as it explains the circumstances 
of the previous enthronement in 1068 H. Alamgir determined to pro¬ 
ceed to tho Panjab in pursuit of his brother* Dura Shukoh. He 
set out from Akburabdd on the 22nd Ramzan, 1068 H. (23rd June 1658.) 
The astrologers having selected the 1st ZtiJ-ka’dh, 10C8 H. (31st July 
1658), or 11th Amardad of the Ilahi year, as the auspicious moment for 
his enthronement, and there being no time to proceed to the palaoe at 
Dihli and there prepare for this august act, ’Alamgir halted for several 
days at tho garden of Agharabad [also called Shalihmar, it was just 
north of Dihli] to take advantage of the said propitious moment. There 
he seated himself on tho throno of good fortune..As the prepara¬ 

tions for this ceremonial wero on a limited scale, most of the observances 
of an enthronement were put off to the second anniversary ( jalits ). On 
this occasion no khutbah was read, no coinage issued, and no imperial 
titles fixed upon. These matters were postponed. [Ma,dgir-i-AlamgM t 

p. 8]. 

[Idem, pp. 22-25.] Year 1069 H. This corresponds to the ex¬ 
tract above givou from Muhammad Kasim. “Since the ceremonial of 
“ the first enthronement, by reason of the advance into the Punjab and 
“from want of time, was on a reduced scale, while the rending of the 
“ khutbah, tho issue of coin, and tho fixing of the imperial titles wero 
“ postponed; now that more important affair's had been arranged, orders 

“ were issued to prepare for tho festival ” . “ And on the fortunate 

“day, Sunday, the 24th of the blessed month Ramzan, in the year 
“ 1069 y. (15 June 1659), or the 25th Klrurdad of the Ilahi year, when 
“ his age was 40 solar years, 6 months, and 17 days, or 41 lunar years, 
“ 10 months and 2 days, Alamgir seated himself on the throne.” Tho 
khutbah was read, coin issued, offerings presented, and gifts bestowed. 

The Muhammadan creed was no longer to be impressed on the coin, 
but, instead, a distich, composed by Mir Abd-ul-Baip, was approved. 
The new emperor’s titles were settled; and farmdm issued to all provin¬ 
cial governors, announcing tho new reign. Several chronograms for 
the occasion are given; these yield 1069 H. Then follow these words: 
“ As the shining of the light of the victory diffused its felicitous rays 
“ on the world in the month of Ramzan, the exalted order was issued 
“ that they should record iu offices and calendars the 1st of that month 
“ as the commencement of the years of this reign.” After this comes 
a passage about the abolition of the Nau-ros festival, and the institution 
instead of it of a festival to be called NisMt-afrox. It will be noticed 
that Muhammad Salft does not expressly state the year, from the 1st 
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Ramzan of which the reign was dated. But neither ho nor Muhammad 
Kazim, from whom ho copies, give any countenance to a roukoning 
commencing with 1069 II. On p. 80 ami p. 34 we find that according 
to Muhammad Said, the third year (not the second) began in Raiuz&n 
1070 H., the fourth year (not tho third) in Ramzan 1071 II., and so on, 
throughout the book, to the end of tho reign. For his period, tho 
first ten years, Muhammad Ka/.im follows exactly tho same rulo. 
Fiualiy, Muhammad Said [Ma.asir-i-’Alamgfri, pp. 520 ami 523) itioords 
that ’Alsmgir died early on Friday, tho 2 Hth £ii,l-ka'dh 1118 H. (2nd 
March 1707), in tho 51st year of his reign, having reigned 50 lunar years; 
2 months, and 27 days. This accords exactly with tho mode of reckoning 
laid doa'n by Muhammad Kazim For, if we calculate from the 1st Ram¬ 
zan 1068 II. to the 28th Zu,l-ku’dh 1118 II.), we get as result (lllHy. 
10m. 28d.)—(1068y. bin. Id.) = (5()y. 2m. 27d.). Kamwnr Khan, in his 
Tdrikh-i-Salathi-i-t vyjilttiifali, gives the same number of years, months, 
aud days; but I attrioute to him no independent authority for this ruign, 
having found wherever I have compared tho two authors, tint K Am war 
Kh in gives Muhammad Said's facts, in identical order, hut in different 
words. 

I add two more extracts from Muhammad Suki, as tho second of 
them records a slight change in the observance of the anniversary, and 
this may have been the reason that Grant Duff thought tho date of ac¬ 
cession bad been twice altered— [Ma/tsir 'Manujirl, p. 80]. Tear 1070 H. 
The third year of the reign commences. The anniversary ceremonies 
begin on tho 24th Ramzan (4th June 16(50). [Idem, p. 34]. Vthr 1071 
H. The fourth year commences. “ Although tho date of euthrono- 
“ merit (mnr-drdi) was tho 24th Ramzan, and in tho previous year 
“tho festival bogau on that day, yet owing to its falling in tho time of 
“the Fast, when thcro is no inclination to enter into rejoicings, tho be- 
“giuning of this year’s festival was fixed’for the day of tho Td” (i. e. t 
1st Shawwal). It lasted ten days. 

Khafi Khan’s passage, parallel to those in Muhammad Knzim’s "Alam- 
gtr-ndmah, and Muhammad Saki’s lla/tsir i ’Alamgiri, will bo found in 
the Bibliotheca Indica Text, Vol. II pp. 76-79. As it is translated, 
nearly in full, by Uowson in Elliot’s History of India , VII, 241,1 need not 
reproduce it here. I only note that Dowsou’s ‘'4th Ramzan ” is the 24th 
„ Ram$£n in the printed text. Although KMfi Khan here expands rather 
than contracts what Muhammad Kazim wrote, it is strange that he omits 
the all-important statement that the reign was made to begin on the 1st 
BamzAn. I have looked through the text on pp. 76-80, and 1 cannot 
find any mention-of this fact. Khafi SfrAn, H, 549, gives the length 
of the reign as 50 years, 2§ months; and even these figures, though not 
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strictly accurate, preclude any reckoning from 1069 9., but carry the 
first day into 1068 H. 

Again, I find in a somewhat later writer, Khushdl Chand, author of 
the Natvd'Hr-uz-Znnutm , tlio following statement. II0 wrote in the 
reign of Muhammad Shall (1181-1161 H.) ami was old enough to re¬ 
collect the excitement caused in Dilili by the news of Alamgir’s death. 
Ho himself, like his father before him, was a clerk in tho Ceutral He venue 
Office, and a man likely to have, if any one had, exact knowledge on tho 
point under discussion, llis words are: “ Although the first auspicious 
■“enthronement took place on the 1st of the month Zu,l-ka‘dh, 1068 9* 
“(80th July 1668), yet as tho blessed rays of the brilliant light of 
“ victory ami success were displayed to the world in the month of Ram- 
pin, the first day of that blessed month was assumed as the commenco- 
“mont of these years full of miracles, and the exalted order issued that 
“ in all offices, and calendars, and patents of appointment, and royal 
“ rescripts, this rnlo should he adoptcil, in opposition to that of previous 
“sovereigns, rulers iu Islam who, following the practice of Jamshid, 
“ Ivakhir (Kasrfi?) and others, held Farwardin to bo the most excellent 
“ month, and appointed it for the commencement of thou* reigns. This 
“rule was now abrogated, and the years of the fortunate reign were ap¬ 
pointed to lie reckoned by lunar months from tho mouth of Ramzan” 
[B.M. Addl. MSS. No. 24027, fol. 40Ub.J For this work and its author, 
soo Elliot, VIII. 70, 71. Here he is evidently writing with Muhammad 
Knzim’s or Muhammad Saki's work before him. The 1st Ramzan, 1068 
II., is equivalent to the 2nd Juno 1688. 

Wo can now account for Muhammad Sakf’s statement (Ma,dsir-i- 
’Alamgiri, 523), that Alamgir reigned 60 years, 2 mouths, 27 days. 

1 think that these authorities prove, without any room for doubt, 
that ’Alamgir counted his reign from the 1st Ramzan, 1068 H , and after 
that date had been oneo fixed upon, no alteration was ever made. 
This is the result arrived at by considering the historical evidence aloue. 
Do tho extant coins of tho reign conflict in any way with its historians ? 
Now, there may be some reason for thinking that occasionally some 
numismatists (in this branch of their subject, at any rate), concentrate 
their attention too much on the coins themselves, to the neglect of con¬ 
temporary historians from whom they might derive much assistance. 
For we are dealing here with a modern period, on the history of which 
there is an abundance of material available. Be that as it may, let us, 
too, confine our attention for the moment to the coins themselves. The 
coins of Alamgir, which are already to be found in the British Museum 
collection, constrain us, unless some of those coins are a posthumous issue, 
to throw back tho initial year of the reign from 1069 9. to 1068 9, 
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Dated coins for the 51st year of a reign necessarily imply fifty completed 
years of that reign. Now, the silver coins Nos. 843-846 in tho British 
Museum, are dated in lAlamgir’s 51st year. On the other hand, there 
is no dispute about tho date of his death; it took place in 1J18 II. 
Even if we allow up to the hist day of that year, whero can you find 
room, within that limit, for fifty completed years, unless you throw back 
tho first day of the reign into Home part of the year 1008 II. ? 

As 1 am led to believe, tho argument for 10G9 H. is fouuded on tho 
rule that the enthronement, tho reading of the khnthah , and tho issue 
of coin, taken together, form of themselves the official aet of accession. 
In cases where there is no proof to the contrary, I see no reason to 
quarrel with this assumption. Indeed, for some purposes, it might even 
be the only right date to consider. For instance, if I wished to fix tho 
date from which ’Alain gir became undisputed sovereign, I should, with 
Mr. S. Lane Poole, elect for the year 1069 H. On tho other hand, if a 
sovereign, in defiance of facts, chooses to fix an assumed or fictitious 
date for his accession, it is useless for us to say that ho had no just right 
to do so. The all-important things for us are: jHt, to know that ho 
ordered the adoption of such official date; and 2udly, to ascertain, on 
the best evidence, what that date was. Of all tho acts of sovereignty 
hardly one can be held moro formal and official than the issue of 
coinage: and can we suppose that on the face of Hint coinage .any dato 
would appear, other than one fixed according to official reckoning? 
Over and over again, wo find that tho official reckoning and tho date of 
accession, according to actual facts, arc altogether discrepant. It is so 
in the case of ’Alamgir. 

Bahadur Shah. His father died at Ahmadnagar, in tho Dakhin, 
on the 28th gu,l-KaMh, 1118 H. (2nd March, ]707). He heard of tho 
event at Jamrud, west of Peshawar, on the 18th #u,l-ljb» jj, [Karawar 
Khan, Tdn'kh-i-SoIdf.In-i-Chayhtaiyah, my copy, and Jag Jivan D»is, 
Gujarati MunfakJiab-nt-Tawditkk, written in 1120 II., [B.M. Aildl. MSS. 
No. 26,253]. He was enthroned at Pul-i-Shah Haul ah Darvesh, about 
15 miles west of Labor, in Muharram 1119 II. Muhammad Kasim, 
Lahori, ’ lbralndmah , India Office Library, No. 252, and Jag Jivan Das, 
already cited). Muhammad All’s linrhdn-nl-Fatuh (B.M. Oriental MSS. 
No. 1884, fol. 162b.), fixes thus enthronement on the 24tli Muharram 
(26th April 707). He gained a complete victory over his brother 
Again Shah at Jajau, near Agrah, on the 18th Rabi’ I. 11J9 H. (J8th 
Jane 707)— ■(Danishmand Khan, !Ali takkallus “ Jangndmah” and Klpifi 
£Mn, II, 590). But on the 1st Sbawwal 1119 1J. (25th Dec. 1707), ho 
issued an order that his reign should commence from the 18th ZuJ-Hujj. 
1118 (22nd March 1707), the day that he heard of his father’s death 
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[Danishmand Shan, ’AH, in his Bahddur Shdh-ndmah, entry of the said 
date and Khafi Khan. Text II, 607]. The passage in Danishmand KMn 
reads as follows: “ The 1st Shawwdl, 1st year, Ghasi Barn, principal 
‘‘clerk to the Chief Intelligencer, or Wdkiahnigdr-i-lcuJ, made a report 
‘ asking for orders fixing the date from which the reign was to be 
reckoned, that the same might be entered in the official proceedings. 
“Orders issued to take the 18th Zu,l-I)ajj, aud a report was called for 
“ as to the Now Year’s day by the solar year. In reply this was stated 
‘‘ to be the 1st Farwardin and a Sunday. That day was accordingly 
“ fixed and ordered to bo recorded.” [13.M. Oriental MSS. No. 24, fol. 
95a.]. This may mean that the lBt Farwardin or the 38th £u,l-Hajj 
was adopted. If tho former, that would bo the 10th or Jlth March, 
equal to the 5th or 6th 2u,l-Hajj, 1118 II. 

.Tahandak Sit Aft. As ho did not survive to begin a second year’s 
reign, there does not appear to have been auy order passed fixing an 
official date for his accession. He was enthroned in the plain east of 
Luhor on the 2Jst Safur, 1124 II. (29th March 1712) [Ntir-ud-din, 
Multani, Jahdmldr-ndmuh and Kamwar Khan, Tdnkh-i-S.-i-Ch.], his 
father, Bahadur Shall, having died on the 20th Muharram, 1124 9. 
(27th February 1712) [Kamwar Khan], 

FAUitutQtsiYAR. He hoard of his father Azim-ush-slian’s death 
near Lahor, when ho was himself at Pntnah-Azimabad. He was enthroned 
there, in the h&gh known as Afzal Khan’s, on the 29th Safar, 1J24 Q. 
(Cth April 1712) [Muhammad Ahsan, Ijad, Farrnfclk-siyar-ndmah, B.M. 
Oriental, No. 25, fol. 40a.] On the 9th Jnmadi II, 1125 Q. (2nd July 
1733), he ordered that Jahandar Shah’s reign should be struck out of the 
records and treated as non-existent. He directed at the sumo time that 


his own reign should be dated from his enthronement at Patna, namely 
tho 29th Safar, 1324 H. [Kamwar Khdn. Tdrikk-i-8.-i-Ch.: entry of 
9th Jumadi II, 1125, and KJiushal Chand, B.M. Or. 3288, fol. 397a.] 
Khafi Khau, II, 737, has the wrong year, 1123 instead of 1124. He and 
IQmshal Chand have tho 1st Babi* I, which is, of coarse, the next day 
to the 29th Safar, so that there is no practical difference, on this point, 
between them and Kamwar Khdn. 

BakP-ud Dabjat. As he reigned for a few months only, no order 
was passed fixing officially the first day of his reign. He was enthroned 
in the palace at Dihli on the 9th Babi’ II, 1131 H. (28th February 
1719) [Kamwar Khan. Tdri J(h -i-8.-i-Ch: and Kfiafi Kb&Uf 11, 816]; 
he was deposed and sent back into the palace on the 17th Rajeb, 
1J31 9* (4th Juue 1719), and he died there on the 24th of the same 
month (11th June 1719) [Kamwar £b6n, and Kfrdfi gfein II, 830]. 

lUrl’-uD-DAULAii. This prince was the next elder brother e£< the 
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preceding. At his brother Rafi’-nd-darj&t’s earnest request he was se¬ 
lected as successor, and raised to the throne some dayB before his prede¬ 
cessor's death. The enthronement took place in the palace at Dilili, on 
the 19th Ramb, 1131 H. (Oth Jnne 1719) [ Kara wav Khan, but Kbufi 
Khan. IT, 831, has tho 20th]. The prince died in camp near Agi'nli, on 
the 4th or 5th Zu,l-Ka’dh, 1131 II. (17th or 18th Septr. 1719) [Kim- 
war Khdn], In his case also no question can arise, as ho did not survive 
to enter a second yoar. 

Nekusiyar. This pretender, son of Prince Muhammad Akbar, the 
fourth son of ’Alamgh*, was proclaimed by (lie mutinous garrison from 
the battlements of Agrali Fort, on tho 29th Jumadi II, 3131 II. (18th 
May 3719) [see Khafi Khan, II, 825, Kamwar Khan's Tartkh-i-S.-UJh., 
and Muhammad Kasim's 'Ibratndmah]. Nckiisiyar surrendered to Sayyad 
Husain All Khan between the 22nd and tho 27th Ramzan, U3J, H, 
(July 7-12, 1719) [Kamwar Kh an]. 

Muhammad Shah. This prince was brought from Dilili and reached 
the imperial camp on the Jltlt Zu.l-Ka’dh, 113L II. (24th Septr. 1719) 
[Kamwar Kh an and Khafi Khan, II, 810]. Ho was enthroned on the 
15th gd.l-Ka’dhf 1131 II. (2oth Septr. 1719), at a village called llidyipur, 
between Agi'ah and Fathpur Sikri, three kos and a fraction from the 
latter place [Kamwar Khan and Khafi Khan, 11, 840]. It was diroctod 
that his reign should be reckoned from tho deposition of Farrukhsiyar 
[Muhammad All Khan, T6rikk-i-Mn&ij)\irt and Khafi Kb&u II, 841]. 
Accordingly it is counted usually from tho 9th Rabi’ II, 1131 H. (28thi 
Feb. 1719). But tho contemporary authority, Kamwar Khan, gives the 
first of that month, namely the 1st Rabi’ II, 1131 II. (20th Feb. 1719), 
as the exact reckoning. 

I may note that the dates of the Christian ora, given in this paper, 
are all calculated according to tho Gregorian or Now Style. I have- 
used the “Practical Tables...." of Johannes von Gumpaeb, London, 
James Madden, 1856. 

Although not strictly within the scopo of this paper, I append some 
remarks on Moghul mint-towns, as likely to be of use to any one inter¬ 
ested in my more immediate subject, and I am not likely to find any 
other early opportunity of placing the results on record. These notes 
Me in continuation of those printed in-the Society’s Proceedings for 
January 1893. 

SkLAMOfBPOB. Places with this name seem very hard to find; I 
therefore note those I know of. Bat in the absence of special reasons 
for doing so, it would be hasardous to suggest that either is the mint- 
town for coin No, 772 of the British Museum Catalogue. I find by an 
J. i. 34 * .* 
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entry in Kamwar Khan’s Tdrikh-i-Saldtin-i-Ghaghtaiyah, that on the 
22nd Ramzan, 1122 H. (13th Nov. 1710), Bahadur Shah was encamped 
at Aznnabad Talaorf, “alias Alamgirpur being the halting place 
between Karnal and Thanosar. Also, if 1 recollect rightly, there is a 
village ’Alamgirpur close to the east or left bank of the Jamuna, in the 
Saharanpur district. ’Alamgir was in that part of the country, on at 
least one occasion, on a hunting expedition to JJadshahi Mahal and 
parganah Fa iz a bad (Saharanpur District). 

Mo’azzama'bI o. 1 have little or no doubt that this mint town should 
be identified with Gorakhpur, Subali Audh. When I was serving in that 
district 1 recollect seeing the name Mu’azzamabad, Gorakhpur, used in 
the Maa'dximh and Kamlngot papers of the end of tho last century, 
which twenty years ago were still in existence. Only a fow days ago, 
1 was reading tho autobiography of some un-namod dependant on Fazl 
All Khan, once ’Anvil of Ghazipur. For a fow years Fazl ’All Kh an , 
was Faujddr of Gorakhpur (F. Curwon’s translation of Khair-ud-din 
Muhammad, Allahabadi’s, Tuhfah-i-Tdzah t p. 19). When speaking of 
this appointment, this anonymous writer calls the placo “tho Sirkdr of 
Sarwar, otherwise Mu’nzzamabad-Gorakhpur.” f 

Naskatab^d, In tho Ma/tsir-i ’Ahungui (p. 301, year 1098 H.) 
’Alamgir, after taking Huidanibad, advanced against Sakkliar, a placo 
betwocn liijapur and Haidaribiid. It was then ruled by Nand (or 
Parya, or Paid) Naik, a man of the low Dherh caste. After it had been 
taken, the country ( ulkah ) ef Sakkhnr was by tho Emperor's orders re¬ 
named Nasratabad [ibiileui, p. 307], For other notices of it, under its 
new name, see pp. 341, 315, 3G0, 301, 384, 410, 416, and 513 of the same 
volume. It is also mentioned as Nasratabad-Sngtir in tho Ma,dsir-ul- 
Uynrd, IT, 291. Thornton, Gazetteer^ 936, states that “ Suggnr ” is a town 
• in (ho Nizam’s territory, Lat. 16° 36', Long. 76° 51', 124 miles St&W. by 
W. from llnidnrabad. On the map of India in Johnston’s Royal Atlas 
it appears as Sagar. 

Sha'iuauad Kanauj. In the British Museum Catalogue, p, 212, 
there is a coin No. 1019, which the author assigns (p. lviii) to Sh&h&bAd 
in Audh, disregarding the second word, which he reads Fatuh. I think 
there can be little doubt that this word should be read Kananj , 

The name is usually spolt by Muhammadans with jJ, see, for ins tan ce, 
Spiff Khan, Text I, pp. 63, 73, 109; also throughout the %tn % AkbaH, 
Blochmann’s translation, I, 32, etc. (entered in his Index under. Q). I 
was four years in the Farrukhabad district (in which K&nauj is in¬ 
cluded), and rny recollection is that the old official name of the place was 
Shahabad Kanauj. It is so styled in Dowson’s Elliot, VIII. 46. I thus 
propose Kanauj, §&bah Akbarabdd, instead of Sh&b&bid, Sirkdr Kfcaira- 
bdd, Subah Audh. 
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Zaf* ha BAD. Since I wrote my former remarks 1 have found a direct 
mention of the occasion when Bidar was re-named Zaf&rahad. It is also 
frequently called Muljammal ad Bidar. Tlio passage I refer to is in 
l£hafi Khan, IF. p. 3. He tells us that in 1000 H., the thirtieth year of 
Shahjahan, Prince Auraugzib was appointed to nmko a campaign against 
Bijapur, just after he had “ by nulablo exoi tions, acquired the fort of 
“ Bidar and the §ub»h of Ahmad a bad, aud the fort of Kali} Aid, and 
“ had re-named them the Siibah of Zufarabad.” 


Note on the preceding Paper. —By Du, A. F. Rudolf Hoernlk. 

I fully agree with Mr. Irviuo that Aurangzib’s teign should be 
dated from 1008-1118 A. 11. or 1658-1707 A. D. Fluid never made any 
Special enquiries on the exact offh-ial date of his accession, and the 
initial date 1809, given in my coin-reports in the Proceedings was simply 
quoted as that usually assigned. That it is wrong,—if the reign is to 
be counted from the officially fixed date, and not from the date of the 
actual accession,—Mr. Irvine has amply established ; and I agree with 
him, that it is*more reasonable to accept the official date as fixed by an 
emperor himself. 

I should, however, put “ the two all-important things for us” rather 
in this form :—1. To know vvhatdato was officially fixed by an cinperor; 
2, to ascertain whether the date, officially fixed, was actually adlioied 
to in dating coins ami documents of his reign. 

Now with regard to Auraugzib, nearly all bis coins do adhere to 
the officially fixed date. There are, however, a few exceptions 

1. There is the coin, No. 845 of the British Museum, dated in 1119 
Hijrah, and 51 regnal. It is the only one with this peculiar date that 
I renumber to have como across. As Auraugzib died on the 2nd March 
1707, and the Hijrah year JJ 19 only commenced on the 3rd or 4th April 
1707 (or the 1st Muljarram 1119), it is clear that either tho date 1JJ9 
is wrong, or that t.lio coin is posthumous. That the latter may bo 
the true explanation, appears from the following facts:—Auraugzib’u 
successor was Bahadur Shah. Ho heard of his father’s death ouly 
three weeks afterwards, on the 22nd March 1707, and his actual 
enthronement took place only on the 26th April 1707, that is, on the 
24th Muharram 1119. It was not till the’ 25th December 1707, that 
the official date of his accession was fixed to be the 22nd March 1707. 
It is, therefore, quite possible that coins struck in the time intermediate 
between the 2nd March 1707, the date of Aurangzib’s death, and the 
26th April 1707, the date of Bahadur SMh’s Actual accession, were 
still issued in Anrangzib’s name. It would thus occur that a coin, 
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struck between the 1st and 24th Muharram of 1119 Hijr&h, would be 
issued as one of Aurangzib’s, dated in his 51st year and in 1119 l^ijrah. 
This practice would cease as soon aB the actual enthronement had taken 
place, and notice of the fact had been proclaimed in all mint-towns. 

It would be interesting to know what the actual practice was with 
regard to coining during a period of temporary vacancy, whether 
actual or official, of the throne When an emperor died, did the coining 
in Ids name cease in a mint-town, as soon as the news of his death 
reached that town; or was coining in his name continued, till news 
arrived of the actual accession of his successor; or was it continued 
till information was received of the officially fixed date of accession? 
Thus to take Aurangzib’s caso as an example, did coining in his name 
coase from the 2nd March 1707 (tho date of his death) in Abmadnagar 
(the place of his doath), and similarly in other mint-towns as soon as 
tho news of his death was received ? Or did it cease from the 26th 
April 1707, tho date of Bahadur Shah’s actual enthronement, in Lahor, 
and in other places as soon as information of the enthronement was 
received ? 

2. There is no real difficulty in the case of coins like the preceding. 
It is different with such coins of Aurangzib as are dated in his first 
regnal year, and in 1070 Hijrah. No. 728 in the British Museum is 
such a coin of the Patna mint. It is figured on Plate XIX of the B. M. 
Catalogue. The regnal year is expressed verbally ahad. In my own 
collection, I have two such coins, of tho mints Multan and Zafarabdd 
respectively. The latter is from a treasure trove found in Cbamparan 
in 1892. 

Now, reckoning by the official date, Aurangzib’s first year runs 
from the 1st Humnzan 1068 to the last Sha’ban 1069, and the second 
year, from the 1st lfamazan 1069 to the last Sha’bdn 1070. Accordingly 
the coins of his first year might bo dated in 1068 or 1069, those of his 
second year, in 1069 or 1070. But no coin could be dated both in his 
first year and in 1070. That dating is only admissible, if the accession 
of Aurangzib is placed at some point of time in 1069. 

These coins require some explanation. They certainly do not 
agree with the official reckoning. They are undoubtedly exceptional 
specimens, but they are not exceptionally rare, nor are they a vagary of 
some obscure or outlying mint-town. They were issued from places so 
well-known and so far apart, as Pafcnd and Multdn. It does seem 
that in the case of these coins, at least, the accession of Aurangzib was 
dated from the 24th llamazdn 1069 (15th June 1659), the day on which 
the second enthronement took place with full ceremonials. But if so, 
how is the non-observance gt the officially fixed date to be exploited ? 
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Is ifc possible, that there was an interval between the receipt of the 
news of the second enthronement and tho receipt of the information of 
the officially fixed date, and that those exceptional coins were struck 
daring that interval ? The interval could not have been of long 
duration, and this explains the paucity of those peculiar coins. One 
can easily imagine that the nows of tho ceremonies of the second enthrone* 
ment travelled faster, than tho communication of the matters officially 
settled at that time. Still tho intorval must have been, at least, 
three months; for the Hijrah year 1070 commenced on tho 18th 
September lCr»9; and no coin, with the dates 1070 and aha<l^ could 
have been struck before the first mouth, or Muharram, of 1070 Hijrah 
(18th September to 17th Ootobcr 1(550). On the theory, hero suggested, 
it is quite possible that also some of the extant coins, dated 1000 Ilijrnh 
and akad (or 1st yea**) regnal, were struck by the same wrong reckoning, 
that is, after the termination of the officially fixed first year. This 
would be the case with all those coins which wore struck after the 
second enthronement and during the three last months of the Ilijiali 
year 1069. When once the accession was officially antedated on the 
1st Ramazan lt)68, tho tinee mouths after the Ramazan of 10(59 (and 
in fact, that Ramazan itself) foil outside tho first year of tho reign. 
As the months of coining aro not mentioned on Aurangzib’s coins 
(as they are on some classes of coins of his predecessor), it is now 
impossible to determine, whether any of the coins, with 10(59 ahad, aro 
really wrongly dated, if regard is had to the official reckoning. 

For easy reference I here re-piint, from the B. M. Catalogue (p. 392), 
the portion of tho comparative table of tho years A. II. and A. D. which 
is in question. The month, day, aud day of the week of the Christian 
year are placed under each Muhammadan month, aud correspond to the 
first of that month. The week-days aie lettered from A (for Sunday) 
to G (Saturday). The months are indicated by Roman numerals. 
Thus the first entry 9 X C shows that tho month of Muharram 1068 
began on Tuesday the 9th October 1657. 


A. 9. A. D. 1 

1068 1657 

1069 1658 

1070 1669 

Muharram. 

9 X C 

29 IX A 

18 IX E 

Safar. 

8 XI E 

29 X C 

18 X O 

Rabi' I 

e> 

7 XII F 

27 XI D 

16 XI A 

Hahi* II. 

58, G I A 

27 XII P 

16 XII C 

Jumadi I. 

4 II B 

59, 25 I G 

60, 14 I D 

Jumidi 11. 

6 III D 

24 II B 

13 II P 

A. H. 

A.D. 

Sajab. 

Bha’b&n. 

Kamanin. 

Shawwll. 

Zfi-1- 1 
Qa’dah. 

Zu-l-Hijrah. 

1068 

1657 

4 IV H 

4 V 0 

2 VI A 

2 VII C 

81 VII D 

30 VIII P 

1069 

1658 

26 me 

24IV E 

28 V P 

22 VI A 

21 VII B 

20 VIII D 

‘ 1070 

1659 

18 m 0 

laivB 

11 V C 

10 VI A 

9 VII P 

1 8 VIII A 
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The Koch Kings of Kdinar upa .—Br E/A. Gait, Esq., I. C. S. 


Introduction. 

Perhaps the most interesting epoch in Assam history is that 
in which tho Koch dynasty rose to power, and after defeating the 
potty chiefs amongst whom the country had been split up after the 
fall of the Pala rulers, succeeded in consolidating their rule throughout 
tho ancient Kamarupa, and in reviving for a time the pristine glories of 
that once famous kingdom. 

Several accounts of tho Koch dynasty are already available,* but 
by far tho most detailed narrative of tho early founders of this king¬ 
dom with which I am acquainted, is that contained in a manuscript his¬ 
tory [ Vamsdvali or Pnrushandma ( Sanskrit) ] in the possession of 
Raja Lakshmi Narayana Knar, tho leading representative of the I)ar- 
rang branch of the Koch family. 

This history is supposed t.» have been written, abou^ 1806 A I)., 
by Surya Hnri Ganaka, under the orders of Raja Samudra Narayana.f 
It is inscribed on oblong strips of' Sat hi bark, and each page is illus¬ 
trated. Tho story ends suddenly with the death of Parikshit, and as 
there is nothing to show that the work was considered finished, it is con¬ 
jectured that the author died before lie bad completed it. 

As no account of this Vamsdvali has hitherto appeared in piint, I 
propose to furnish an abstract of it now, and to take the opportunity 
to give a sketch of wlmt is known of the counfry before the Koch kings 
roso to power, and to examine one or two questions connected with this 
dynasty regarding which existing accounts differ, in the light of 
the information afforded by this history and also of inscriptions on 
temples and other sources.J 

# Cf. Asdmburanjis by Bisvoiwar anti Rai Gunabhiram B&jna, Robinson’s 
Descriptive Account of Assam, Dr. Hunter's Statistical accounts of Koch Bihiir and 
Rangpnr, and tlie accounts by Buchanan Hamilton, Babu Rain Chandra Ghosh and 
other authorities cited in Dr. Hunter’s works. 

t Surya llari Uapaka is reputed to have beon tho greatest Sanskrit scholar of 
his time in Assam. Ho was the author of numerous Sanskrit and Assamese works, 
and his descendant, Manbhal Mapdal, holds a deed of gift dated 1720 S'ak (1804 
A. D.) by which the Ahom King made a grant of land to Surya Hariin recognition 
of his looming and piety. 

t Including the Vamidvali of Rdjd Prasiddha Ndrdyana Knar, a manuscript 
copy of the Yoyini Tuntra in the possession of a Brdhmap of Hauli Mobanpttr, 
in which the prophecies of tho gods have from time to time been brought up to 
date, and lastly a few inscription in temples, and the references made to (die Koefa 
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Extent of Kamarupa. 


* The early history of Kamarupa is wrapped in mysfcory, and onr 
Kamarupa before the knowledge of it is drawn from dubious and 
Eooh kings. fragmental y vefercneos iu the MnJuibtidrata , and 

iu tlie Puranai and Tantra* , chief amongst which uni) bo mentioned the 
Yogim Tantra and the Bharjavuia and Kalikn Buninas. 

The boundaries of the country varied greatly from time to time. 

In the Yogiui Tantra it is suid that Kduia- 
riipa comprised tlit* country between tho Kura- 
to) a and the Dikrai, so that it included no! only tho whole of what 
is now known ns the Brahmaputra Valley, hut also Rangpur and the 
State of Koch Bihar. It was subdivided into four portions, viz: 
Kamapithu from tho Karatoya to the Sankosh, Katnnpitlm from 
the .Sankosh to the Uupahi, Su\arn ipitha fioin the Bnpuhi to the 
Bharali, and Saumarjutha fioin the Bhiiuli to the Dikknra-basini or 
Dikrni. It is described as bounded on the Nm th by Kunjagiri, on tho 
West by the Kara toy a, on tho Bast by the (Sii ikufijaka, and on the South 
by the junction of ilie Brahmaputra and Lakshina ri\eis. It is added 
that Katnavupa is three corucicd and is J00 yoj.iuas in breadth and 
300 yojauas in* length.* Aceoidingto the Kdlikd Bunina, Kumakhyu and 
Piagj)otisliapura were situated in the ceulio of Kainanipa, and tho 
Vishnu Bunina adds that tho country extended around it for 100 yojanas 
iu all direetions.f Iu the Mnhdblumifa , Bha^adatta’s Empire of IViig- 
jyotishaor Kamardpa is spoken of as extending to tho son cons t,J and 
the copper plate of Vanamala, which will be referred to further on, says 
that the rule of that mouarch also exteuded to tho sea § 

lliuen Tsiang places the ciremnlerence of the country when ho 
visited it, at 3U,UOO li, from which General Gumiitigham infers that 
it must, at that time, huvo comprised the whole of the Bi'alimaputra 
Valley us well as Koch Bihar ami Bhutan.|| , 

Tho name of the country is mythologically explained as follows:— 
When Sati died of giief at the reproaches of her husband Sava, the 
Origin of name “Kama- latter, owreome by remorse, wnndeied about 
’ the world carrying her dead body on his head 

In order to put a stop to his penance Vislmu followed him and lopped 


Kings by Mu?alman historians, which have boon made accessible by Blochmanu in 
the J. A. S. B. for 1872. 

* Edition published in Calcutta at tho Bangobashi press in 1294 Sal, pp. 70, 77 
t Kslik& Purfina, page 91, of Edition published at the Bangobashi press; and 
Vishnu Purina, pago 81 of Edition published at tho same press. 

$ Sabha Parva, XXVI, XXVII. The referenoes found olsewhero to the differ¬ 
ent parts of the liah&bharata ore to the translation of Prat&p Chandra Roy. 

$ J. A. S. B. IX, (Part TI) 778. 

{I Ancient geography of India, Volume I, Buddhist period, p 500 
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away the body piece-meal with his discos. The body fell to 
in 51 different pieces, and wherever each piece fell, the ground was held 
to be sacred. Her organs of genei’ation full on Nilachala hill near 
Gauhatf, and the deity of that place was thenceforth known as 
Kirnakhya, the goddess of sexual desire. As Siva still continued 
to do penance, tho other gods became afraid that he would thereby 
acquire universal power, and accordingly despatched KAmadeva, tho 
Indian Cupid, to mako him fall in love again, and thereby break his 
penance. Kamadeva succeeded in his Mission, but so enraged was S'iva 
at the result, that he burnt him to ashes by a fiery glauce from the 
eye in tho centre of his forclioad. Kamadeva eventually recovered his 
original form, and the place in which this took placo was ever after¬ 
wards known as Kanmrupa. 

Tho earliest recorded king of Kamarupa, of whom however, very 

little is known, was named Mahminga Dana- 
Mahiranga Danava. tt , T . , , , 

va.* * * § Ho was succeeded by his son Hafcaka 

Asura, after whom came S'ambara Asura and then Ratna Asura.f 

After this, there was a eliiof named Ghatyika, the ruler of the 

Kiratas, who are said to have been a power¬ 
ful race, much addicted to eating flesh and 

drinking strong drinks. 

Ghat aka was defeated and slain by Naraka, who was bom 

of tbe earth by Vishnu, and had been depu¬ 
ted by him to exterminate tho Kiratas. Hav¬ 
ing succeeded in doing this,J he made Pragjyotisliapura (the mo¬ 
dern Gauhatl) his capital,§ and settled numerous Brahmans at 
Kamakhyd. His rule extended from the Karatoyd on the West, 
to the Dikrahg on the East. It is stpd that he married Mdya, the 


Ghataka Kirata. 


Naraka Asura. 


* Notices of Mahirahga and his successors will be found in the Kdlikd Purdpa 
Chaps. 36-42, and on page 8l of the Yogini Tantra. In the Baghavamla, it is re¬ 
lated that Baglm crossed the Brahmaputra with a view to attacking the king of 
Pragjyotisha or Kamarupa. Tho latter is said to have submitted without ventur¬ 
ing to give battle, and to have paid a tribute of war elophants. The name of the 
king is not mentioned. 

+ The names Danava and Asura, indioate that these kings wore of aboriginal 
origin. According to tbe Vamidvali of Prasiddha Nardyan Knar, Sambar, who is men¬ 
tioned in the text as the grandson of Mahirahga, was the founder of the dynasty. He 
is there spoken of as the son of Brahma, tpid is said to have had his capital at 
Bahgamdp'. * 

. X Apparently he only subdued them. In the Udyoga Parvan, his boh Bhaga- 
datta is referred to as bringing Kiratas to the aid of Duryodhana. (XVIII, UWL6.) 

§ There is a hill near Gaahdti which is still known as the hUi of K*raka. 
Asnr. w,' 
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daughter of the king of Vidarbha 01 * Kurujina.' Naraka was greatly 
favoured by Vishnu who placed him in charge of Kamakhya, and told 
him that so long as that goddess was pleased with him ho would do 
well, but that if he angered her, ho would suffer, and that he himself 
would then desert him. It is said that Naraka carried off 10,000 girls 
as wives, aud that he became so proud that ho asked Kamakhya to 
marry him. To this the goddess assented on condition that he erected 
a temple to her on Nihichula and also constructed a tank and a road 
to the temple in a single night. Naraka accepted the terms and had 
almost accomplished his task, when the goddess caused a cock to crow 
before dawn, and saying that that was a proof that day had come, 
evaded her promise and refused to marry him. Overcome with rage, 
Naraka slew the cock, and the place where he did this is still known as 
Kukupi-Ka^a (the place where the cock was killed). Jlut Naraka’s 
crowning misfortune was his refusal to permit Vnsishtlui. Muni to go 
to worship at Kamakhyii, in consetjueuee of which the Muni cursed 
Naraka and Kamakhya, saying that thence forward no one who wor¬ 
shipped at Kamakhya’s shrine should see the I'nliilmetit of his desire. 
By the aid of l$'iva, the duration of this curso was limited to three 
hundred years, hut Naraka had now completely alienated both Kama¬ 
khya and Vishnu aud was eventually slain by the laiter in the incarna¬ 
tion of Krishna. Krishna’s invasion of Priigjvofishaputu is described in 
the Bhtgnvaf'i and Vishnu Parana*, in the latter of which it is state dthafc 
his attack on Naraka was instigated by Tndra.* The capital was defend- 
edbv sharp 'panji< and by numerous outworks erected by the A sum Muni, 
but Krishna cut Ids way through with his discus and slow Mum and 
his sons. He then entered the city and engaged in a terrible combat 
with Naraka, anti after killing thousands of daily as, lm clove Naraka in 
twain with his discus, llo recovered tho golden earrings of Aditi and 
other property seized by him, and sent the 10,000 girls imprisoned in his 
harem together with his 0,000 elephants and Ins horses to Dvoraks. 

Naraka left two sons, Bhngadatta and Vajradatl.fi, of whom the 

foimor was appointed by Krishna to succeed 
him as king of Pragjyotisha. Bhagadntta 
is frequently referred to iu the Muhdbharata. hi the Salha Par van, 
it is related that he was defeated by Arjuna after a battle which 
lasted for eight days.f Later on, when the forces of tho Kau¬ 
rovas and Pandavas were being mustered for the last struggle, 

* Bhigavata Parity (Edition published at the Bangobanhi press) X, 69, and 
Tishka Purina, pp. 81—88 f V, 29) 

t Sabha Parran, secs. XXYI and XXVII. His troops are described as a host 
of Kunitas and Chinas, and numerous other warriors that dwelt on the seacoast. 

J. r. 35 


Bhagadatta. 
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Bhagadatta’s successors. 


Bhagadatta went to the assistamtie of Duryodhana with an Ah- 
slwuhmi of troops consisting of Chinas and Kiratas.* * * § At the final 
battle of Kurukshetra, he performed prodigies of valour, and no less 
than four sections of the Drona J’aroun are devoted to a narrative of 
his heroic deeds, from tho time when he rescuctl Duryodhana from the 
onslaughts of Bhima to his light with Arjuna, in which he was at last 
defeated and slain. The issue of this last combat is ascribed to the 
magic intervention of Kpshiia, who rendered harmless the invincible 
weapon which he had previously given to Bhagadatta’s father Naraka .f 
Bhagadatta was succeeded by others of his line, one of whom, 

Pralamblia, is described as having been an 
unusually powerful prince. By his wife Jivada, 
he had a son named Hajara, and the latter, by his wife Tars, who was 
an incarnation of Lnkshnu, had in his turn a son named Vanamala. 
A copper plate containing a grant of laud by the latter to a Brahma? 
which was fonnd near Tozpur in 1840 A. I)., is the authority for the 
account of Bhagadatta’s successors here given.J 

Tt has been assumed that Vanamila was of the Pala dynasty, but 
his assorted descent from Naraka makes this impossible; this assumed 
ancestry, and tho fact that he bore tho Kshattviya title Varmanor Bar¬ 
man, renders it much more likely that he was a converted aboriginal 
potentate df the samo olass as the Khyen and Koch kings. 

The so-called Rajas of Rani, in Kamrup, claim to be descended from 
the lineage of Bhagadatta. 

Krishna frequently appears in Assam Mythology. We have al¬ 
ready seen how ho slew Naraka and set up 
his son Bhagadatta in his Btead. He is also 
said to have earned off his bride Rnkmini from her father Bhishmaka, 
the king of Ku?dity&§ or the country around Sadiyd, between the 
Dikrang and Dibong rivers. The name of this monarch is still pre¬ 
served in upper Assam, and a ruined fort, some sixteen miles north of 
StidiyA, is attributed to his reign.|| The name of the kingdom sur¬ 
vives in the Kupdd river. •* 


Rape of Rukmini. 


* Udyoga Parvau, see. XVIII. 

t Dropa Parvan, boos. XXVI—XXX. 

| J. A. S. B. IX. p. 766. Tho plate bears a date in an nnknown era—*'“ Samvat 
19 ”. Presumably this refers to the date of the king’s Baocession. 

§ According to ordiuary Pauranik accounts, Bhishmaka was king of Kargina 
or Vidarbha, the modem Berar, in Central India.-Ed. 

|| These rains were described by Colonel Hannay in the J. A. 8 B. for 1848, 
p. 469. It is not unlikely that farther research amongst this and other raise 
in the same direction, would add considerably to our knowledge of ancient Assam 
history. * 
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Kfiehpa's grandson, Aniruddha, carried offUshi, the daughter of 

Bi^a Baja, king of Sfogitapura, the city of 
Aaa of Vsh*. blood, now known by tbe Assamese equivalent, 
Teepur—in oonseqaenoe of which ho was caught by that monarch 
and imprisoned. The subsequent invasion of Baiia Baj&’s kingdom l>y 
Kfishga and the rescue of Aniruddha is described in the BhagaratA 
Purina and elsewhere. From the K&likd Parana it appears that li&ji 
Bana was the contemporary and friend of Naraka.* 

From these stories, all that we can gather with certainty is that 

Conclusion to be drawn tlle Brahmaputra Valley was known to the 
from these legends. Ary an invaders of India at a very early pe* 

iiod, and that the process of converting the aboriginal tribes to Hin¬ 
duism. which is going on before our eyes to-day, commenced long be¬ 
fore the time of which wo have any authentic reooid. 

Kcimarupa appeals to have been a famous place for pilgrimages and 
devotions, and the fame of Kamakhy A and the Brahma kuneja had spread 
abroad at a very eaily date. In the Tan true it is said “Elsewhere 
deities are scarce, but in Kamnrupa, they are found in every house.” 

At the beginning of tho S'akiulitya era, a king named Uove^vnra 

ruled somewhere in Kdmarupa but the site 
of his eapital is unknown. He was a S'udra 
by caste, and issaidtoha\e tried to prevent the spiead of Buddhism 
and to propagate the worship of Kamakliya, but without any very 
great success. 

In the Yugini Tantia, mention is made of Nagasankara or NagA- 

khya, who is said to have been born ot tbe 
Nagasankara. Knratoya river, about 378 A. J) , and to have 

founded a dynasty which tuled for four hundred years His eapital 
was above the Naga4anknra temple ut IVatapgajh, in Vihlmunatlia 
(Biahnath). 

Our earliest authentic knowledge of the country is derived from 

HluenTsiang*. account the writings of Hiuen Twang, the celebrated 
of Kamarupa. Chinese traveller and pilgrim. Ho visited 

Kdmarupa about 640 A. 1), at which time a Hindu prince named 


Devesvara. 


* Yi«hi>u Purina, Book V, 32, 33, and Kaliki Parana, p 94 The 

event! described hero form the subject ot one of the earliest known epics in the 
Assamese language. It is known as Kumura-luirana, and is said to have been written 
by Sri Chandra Bhiratl 

It should be noted that fezpur is not the only place which claims to be the 
site of Bija Bina’s capital. The remains of what is said to be the city of this king, 
are StrH pointed out at a place a few miles south of Dfamjpur, which to this day 

is knows, as Bdn Rdjdr garb.. (AffcandarSm Boroa’s Sanskrit Dictionary, p. 113.) 

4 
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Kumarn Bh/iskara Varman* was on tit©throne. He describes this ruler 
ns a Brahman, but by this it seems doubtful whether he meant any* 
thing more than that he was a Hindu and not a Buddhist. Barman is 
a well known Ksliattriya title, and is one which is commonly adopted to* 
day by KaohariH, when they accept Hinduism and assume the sacred 
thread, on the fiction that they are concealed Kshattriyas. The method 
of conversion by fictions such as this is, doubtless, of very nncient date, 
and from the fact that this prince described himself as “Barman,” it. 
seems not unreasonafilo to presume that he was a Hindu convert from 
some aboriginal tribe. The presumption is strengthened by the fact 
that, his subjects ure described ns being of small stature with dark yel¬ 
low complexions, and by our knowledge that subsequent rulers, e.g., the 
Kliyen and Koch kings, wore nothing moro than Hindumed aborigines. 

lliium Tsiaug reports that the people adored and offered sacrifices 
to the Devas, ami adds that although Buddhism was not forbidden, its 
votaries wore sea ice. 

The soil is described as being deep and fertile, and the towns w'ere 
surrounded by moats filled with water brought from rivers or banked 
*up lakes.f The people were fierce in appearance, but upright and 
studious; their language differed somewhat from that spoken in Mid- 
India. Iu his time, ns now, the country was famous for wild elephants, 
which were*cspecially numerous in the south-east.J 

After Hiuen Tsiang’s account, we arc again left "with no authen- 
End of Naraka’s dy- tio information regarding the country. It is 
»n- s ‘y- said that Subahu was born iu the 19th genera¬ 

tion beginning from Nnrakn, in the lineage of Bhngadatta. Subaim 
became an ascetic and Avert to the Himalayas, and was succeeded by 
his son Snp.irmi who was killed by his ministers. 

Then a Ksliattriya Sannyasi named Jitari, came from the west and 

founded a kingdom. He deserted Gauhafi and 
built a capital further west. His contempo¬ 
rary .lalpesvara bad bis capital whore the S'akta temple of Jalpc&vara 
( which he founded) hoav stands, in the Jalpaigufi District. Jitari was 
succeeded in turn by Subali, Padma Ndrayaija, Chandra Narayatia, 

* Si-yu-ki. Beal's trims. II. p. 196. 

f The A’hom capitals were in the same way encircled by moats, and the old 
Karbari capital at Dunapur was similarly protected on two sides, while the Dhan- 
»iri flowed along tho third side. 

J Those animals appear always to have been plentiful, for we read in the 
tlaghuvamsa that, the king of Ktimarupn or Pr&gjyotisha gave many elephants 
ns tribute to Haglm (IV—83 ), and in the Vishnu Parana ( p. 81) it is stated 
1 hat Krishna took 6.000 elephants ftom Naraka’s eapital, after he had defeated and 
slain flint monarch. * 
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Arimatta. 


Mahendra NarAyapa, Gnjendra Narayapa, PrApa Naruyapn. Jaya NArA- 
yapa, Kshobha Narayana, and Rama Chandra.* 

The next king to be mentioned is Arimatta, who ruled the country 

on the south bank of the Brahmaputra from 
the neighbourhood of Gauh&ti, as far ns Raha. 
in Nowgong. He is said to have been born of a princess of the house 
of Rdmn Chandra,f who was raped by the Brahmaputra river. Ac¬ 
cording to the Vamsdrali of Prasiddha Narayana, Arimatta ruled at 
Baidargnrh until 1160 S'ak. (A. D. 1238.)$ 

His son Jangal Balahu was a mighty warrior, and and was 

engaged in constant feuds with the Kachan 
Jangal Balahu. and Jaintia Rajas. The ruins of a fort said to 

have^been built, by him are still visible in Suhnri Mauza, near Nowgong. 
He eventually made peace with the Kacharf Raja, and married his 
daughter, hut hostilities again broke out and he was defeated. He fled 
covered with wounds, and was drowned in the Kallang river. 

Four kings, named Mimaiig, Gnjaug, Sribaiig and Mrigaiigave men¬ 
tioned by Gunnbhiram as having reigned for 
Mimang, Mng^,ng, &c. 200 years at Lohityapur in Kamavupa, and aw* 

having been succeeded by Pheiigua Raja. In Prasidilha Narayana’s 
Vamsdvali , on the other h.md, it is said that, Naraiig and Mrigaiig were 
son and grandson of Arimatta, and that, tho latter being very pious made 
over his kingdom to Jaya Sixnha, a learned Brahman of Darning. But 
these accounts are so vague and nnceitain that it set-ms to bo useless to 
try to reconcile them or to construct a connected history from them. 

The Pala rulers still remain to be mentioned. There is no doubt 

that kings of this name at one time possessed 
Pala dynasty. great power in the country, but our informa¬ 

tion regarding them is very meagre. Rai ’Gnnahhiram Barna in his 


* So Gnnabhiram and an old chronicle in the possession o a Brahman, to 
which reference was marlo by General Jenkins in Hie J. A. S. U,, IX., p. 766. 
Pmsiddha NArAyana’s Vummvuli says that. RAma Chandra was 14-th in descent from 
JitAri. Hannay (J. A. S. B. 18*8, p. 464) identified JilAri with Dharma PAla, and 
says that his kingdom was in Central Assam and that the dynasty became extinct 
with Raja SttkrAhka in 1478 A. D. He quotes no authority for these statements. 

t So the Vamtdvali of Prasiddha NfirAyaiia. Gupabhiram says that the prin¬ 
cess was of tho NAgAkhya line. 

J The so-called Pimnria Rnja in Kamrfip claims to he descended from 
Arimatta, and will not touch the Ari fish in consequence. Baidargarh is near BctnA 
in KAmrdp. GunAbhirAm says that local tradition nscribes its erection to PhenguA 
RAja. Traditions regarding Arimatta and his son are still current amongst tho 
people, and their history is said to be narrated in an old pvlhi (now very rare) which 
I haw not yet succeeded in obtaining. * 
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Buranji gives a list of J7 Pala princes who reigned in Kfaai4p% Vis r 
Jayanta P.ila, Chakra PAla, Bhumi Pala, Prema Pala, Pnjtshfc P4ht, 
Daksha P4Ia, Chandra Pala, Narayana Pala, Madhu Pala. Indra PA1&, 
Simha Pala, Krishna Pala, So P&la, Gandha Pala, Madhava Pala, 
S'yama P4Ia, and Lakshmi PAla. He adds that these princes were 
Buddhists, and that Lakshmi P41a was followed by a king of the name 
of Subahu who died childless and was aucoeeded by his Mnntri Sumari.* 
There is a tradition amongst a colony of Brahmans ( called Basat- 
tarisl, i. e. 72) resident at Sualknchi in Kamarupa, that they settled there 
in the reign of one Dliarma Pala, and a copperplate in their possession 
records a grant of land made to them by that prince. 

Another plate found recently at Benares and deciphered by Pro¬ 
fessor Veriis, records the grant of two villages Bada and Mundajja in 
the Vishnya of Bndi in the WinJet i of Pi-agjyotisha in the Mandala 
of Kamarupa to a Brahman named S'ridbara. The date of the grant 
has not been deciphered, but Professor Yenis is of opinion that it was 
about 1142 A. D, The name of the prince making the grant is Knmura 
Pala, son of Rama Pala and grandson of Yigraha Pala. The inscrip¬ 
tion says that Rama Pala killed a certain Raja Bhtmn. Kum/tra 
Pala is styled Lord of Gaudn, and his General is said to have 
slain a rebellious vassal named Timgya, or Tishya Leva in the East.fc 
From the mention of Rama Pala and Yigraha Pala and the title 
Gan de.4 vara assumed by K uni lira Pala, this plate would seem to prove 
that the Raja in question belonged to the Pala dynasty of Bengal, and 
the probability that this was so is strengthened by the fact that Deva 
Pala of that dynasty (who according to General Cunningham ruled 
from 850 to 885 A. D. ) iR said to have conquered Kamarupa.^ 

* In an ancient-looking chronicle shown by a Brahman to General Jenkins, 
Lakhi Pala, Sabahn and Sumati are mentioned first, then Jitsri and his descendants, 
then the Pains, and lastly Mimahg and his successors. Tt is almost impossible to 
give reasons for arranging these dynasties in one order rather than in another, 
particularly as it seems probable that they ruled in different parts of the country, 
it is supposed for instance that Mimahg, and his family reigned at Lohityapura 
in Kdmarupa, and that the capital of Jitari was outside modern Assam in the 
Jalpaignp District. 

The list of Palas in this document differs slightly from that quoted in the text, 
and is given by General Jenkins as follows :— 

Japandu PtUa, Huri Pdla, Pliamba Pila, Rama Pala, Pakshya Pala, Chandra 
Pala, Narayana Pala, Manfcri Pala, Haina Pala, Styaina Pala, Mactya Pala, Su Pdla, 
Gandha Pala, Madhava Pula, and Lakhia Pile. The differences are however in many 
onses clearly doe to misreadings of the original. 

+ Supplement to Pandit for Pobrtiarv, 1893. 

4 Vide oopperplate found at Bhagalpur and translated by 
Mittra, J. A. S. B. 1878 page 4074^‘The conquest of Kamardpa is however oncer- 
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Mr. WeBtonacott in his “ Traces of Buddhism in Dinajpur,” was of 
opinion that the Bengal Pala dynasty at one time ruled the country 
north of the Padma, and Mi 1 . Ferguson in his paper on Hiueu Tsiang 
says that “ P6Ia kings were ruling east of the K&ratoya long after 
“ Bengal had been subdued by the Senas, before whom indeed the Palos 
** probably retreated by degrees to the north-east." The only conquest 
in K&marupa claimed by the Sena line, who succeeded the P&la dynasty 
in Bengal, is that of Yijaya Sena (1046-1006 A. D. ) who is said in the 
inscription found at Rajshahye by Mi*. Metcalfe, to have conquered the 
Kings of Gatnjla, Kamarupa, and Kalinga.* 

On the other hand it should be mentioned that the name Pain 
alone creates very little, if any, presumption regarding the lineage of 
the spiers bearing it. Many of the Bhuiyas were named P&la, and 
Dalton speaks of an Aryan dynasty of that name which ruled ovor 
Kun^ilya or the country around Sadiyi, and succumbed to a Chntiyi or 
Kachan invasion, probably about the same time that the KocheB rose 
to power lower down the Valley, 

tain. According to Doctor Hultzsch the moaning of tlio verse is that Deva Pila^ 
supported the king of K&marupa against the king of tJtkala (fnd. Ant, Vol XV, 
p. 808). Cf. Dr. KieHiorn's paper on the Dinajpnr Inscription ; J. A. S. B., Vol. 
|iXI, Part I, pp. 77 and EE. The line of Pala Kings is now established to be as fol* 
lows:— 

(1) Gopfila I. 


(2) Dhartnapala. 


Vaknala. 


(3) Devapdla. 


Jaynpala. 


(4) Vigm'hapala T. 

. ,1 

(0) Narayanapila. 

(7) RAjyapAla. 

1 


(8) Gopfila II. 

(0) Vigrahap&la II. 

(10) Mahip&la. 

(11) Nayapila. 


(12) Vigrahap&la III. 

It Is doubtful whether Deva P4la was nephew or son of Dharma P41a. 

The dates of Deva Plla, as given above, are those given by General Canning* 
Vyn, .{lisp. Arch, Bur. Ind,, XI, 181). Dr Rajendralala Mjttra gives 896 616 A. D. 

. * j. A. 8. B. 1878 page 401. It is howe^fcr not very clear from his inscrip* 
tion whether thie conqueror was the Sena prince or the ruler of Gauda. 
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In Glazier’s Report on Rartgpur, Dharma P41a is menticQpd as the 
founder of a dynasty. It is said that he was succeeded ^ his eon 
Bhava Chandra, whoso successor, Pala, was the last of the line. The 
remains of a fortified city which even now retains the name of Dharma 
Pala, are still to ho seen in Euugpur, and in the Baghdwar pargana of the 
same district are the ruins of Udayapura, the city of Udnya or Bhava 
Chandra. 

Leaving the Pala dynasty we come upon somewhat more certain 
The Khyen dynasty, ground. Tradition says that there was a cer- 
Niladhvaja. tain Brahman who had a most restless and 

troublesome cowherd. Going ono day to chastise him, he found him 
asleep and a cobra shading him with its hood. He then noticed from 
the marks on his feet that lio was destined lo be a king. He informed 
him of the fact, released him from menial work and made him promise 
to make him his manlri when he rose to power. In course of time, 
acting under tho advice of the Bralmian, the quondam cowherd deposed 
the last representative of the Pala race and ascended the throne, 
making tho Brahman his councillor. He assumed the name of Nila- 
dhvaja, and bringing many Brahmans from Mithila did* much towards 
re-establishing Vedic observances. He is said to have belonged to* the 
Khyen tribe, but on conversion to Hinduism, be declared his caste to be 
that of High S'ildra, just, os tho next, dynasty—the Koch—colled them¬ 
selves Kajavoihius. He removed the capital to Kamnthapurn,* on the 
western bank of the Dharla in Koch Bihar. The ruins still exist, and 
are described by Dr. Buchanan-Hamilton who visited them in J809.f 
He says that tho city was very extensive, being no less than 19 miles 
in circumference, of which five were protected by the Dharld and the 
rest by a rampart and a ditch. The city w r as built on the usual plan, 
enclosure within enclosure, wall within wall, the king’s palace occu¬ 
pying tho centre of the whole. 

. His son Ohakradlivaja succeeded him. and the Inttcr was in turn fol- 
Chakradhvftja, Nilam- lowed by his son Nilambara, who attained to 
bara ‘ great power. HiB dominions included the 

* Ho was on this account known as KnmatheSvara. It is doubtful how far 
Niladhvaja'B empire extended, and it is not unlikely that in some portions of 
Eastern Kamarfipn other rulers were at the same time exercising sovereign rights. 
The Mnsalm&n historians of the time sometimes refer to Kamarupa and KpTrmtW u 
if the kingdoms wore distinct, and sometimes speak as if the terms were synony¬ 
mous and referred to one and the same country. “Comotay ” is shown in the Map 
in Blaev's Then tram Orbis Terrarum, Vol II (Amsterdam 1660); but the map is 
too sketohy to enable the boundaries of the country to be ascertained from it. 

t Buchanan* Hamilton's account is reproduced almbst verbatim in Hunter's 
Statistical Account of Koch Bihar, p. 962. See also Statistical Aocount Of Haig- 
pnr, p. 314. 
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greater, .jart of Kamarupa, Goal pi fa and Kaugpur, and also pari ol 
J^engfd^p’His attempts to c\tuul luu dominions weje facilitated h\ the 
straggle^ #bieh tin' Afghan Kmps of Bengal huo then niaknin (o 
maiutam their nuh peuduieo ol tin Dcllu llmpoiois. 

Nilambuia did ninth to nnpiow «.omimnue.il ioih, and amount 
other works, consti uc t< d a lu.iymliunt load iiom lvniii.it liti} >u i a to it Uo- 
(■ughafa, a poi turn ot whit h still bums pint of (lie mini load botnet ti 
Koch Bihai, Kaugpui and Boyi i Tin 1 til ol this immueh n is in 
this wise. The honof his coaui ilmi. a Hiahm til limn d 'suiilu IVbi.i, 
was euamouud of the qiutn, and the kin.*. In mug ot it, ouleitd hint 
to he kdltd dutl some ot hit flesh to lx eo iked lit then unit'd the 
father to a buiquet and. allti miking Inin put ikc ol lus on s tit It 
told him nhat he lnd t lit n mid t\pliijiid tin < 11 uiml im t s midi i 
which tlie punishim *il had otto mill It I i 'n t an t i lo il tint* hli 
the kmgtloiiK mnh l tin puitiut ol mining i |>il_i on t In tin (inutis 
111 ol tit i to n.isli in ii lit Mil ( tmimilttl li his on Milt his it il 
olijec t w is lcvtugi. .nil t> win tilt it, hi mill I i 11 ns on Si ah, the 
Nawab ill Gaud i, unit llm.* I mi ul the ut dun -sol 'In km/dom, p< i 
Miaded him to*si ml a 1 ii gt* i 1113 to in\ i h il I lm mi >,i ol knmthi- 
piuli is said to lia\e Jasti tl loi tuelu 30.11s v d tin 1 ml ot \ 1 11 li p 1 1 > 1 
, Husain Shall gave out lliil hi w is going to dnud 111 the ;i uni 1 
turn to lus own eminti}. hut Hut Infote doing n, In* ml. \\jsi d 
to pay a visit to N1Umb.11 t’-» Kam Gud< 1 this put im some aimed 
men were mtrodiiiiti intti lli<> e*tv in litteis, trul with thm .udtlieulv 
was captmed. bulamli.ua w.is I ikon pusontj md pul 111 an non < age 
to he taken to Gauda, hut Ut mult lus 1 so ipe, and Bui hamm Ifaiml on 
sa)s that in his lime lilt t oitimou pcoph ii Kamai up 1 still looked Juj 
hib restoration at some Intuit iliti* The *\ssun chiounlts (i\. I )')*> 
A. I) as the date of tin i.iptm ot h 1111 ijliaiiiii 1, a id I lus tint 1, e 01- 
firmed by a lonti mpoi menus in tnptiou ton d (13 »di \\ - nn<nlt, .11 
Maldah bearing date ‘">7 H 1 \ D Jodi-- ), '• In h >• Ioiili I ton 
Madiasali built hv IJfa-un'dij m cm iiiie*i«o .d 1 m ot ij, loupe | () f 
Kftma(ha and ivamuiupa "t" lie a it hoi of I lie H11/ leltis lo tin t o i- 
queat ot tin so and otnci plum, an 1 mentions itnp i A.tt 1 ana i*ai i. 
KumwarGosa, Lakkh m and b.thhmi Nmuy.nja amongst the pnticis 
subdued. IiuHam shah leti his sou Dat^al with astemg a>im to com¬ 
plete the conquest, “ but when the rams set m and t tie loads were ol isi d 
“ the B4ja issued with his men trorn the hills and in a short tim * they 
were all killed. ” A very similar accouut is given m the Fatlnyah 

* l^is is doubtless an exaggeration. 

f J. A. $> B 1874, p 281. A. I) 1498 is also accepted by Blochmann as the 
correct date ($, A. S. B. 1872, p. 79 ) * 

J 1 . 36 
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i Tfiriyah, from which it appears that the Baja who drova out the 
Musalrn6nfl was the Ahom king.* 


■a 

rt 

■i'tt 


£' 


Turbuk’s invasion. 


A few years later ( J 50 C A. D. ) a Pathan named Turbuk is said to 

have advanced as fa i* as Koliabar, where he 
defeated the A'hcms and was not finally expelled 
from the Province until In .‘12 A. 1 )., when he was defeated and slain, 
and his army chased as far as the K ir.itoy.i river. This invasion is 
recorded in the Aliom histories, but is not mentioned by Masai mail 
writers. The Maries arc said to be. the descendants of prisoners taken 
in this war.f 

Although Husain Shah’s invasion constituted the first serious 

Earlior Musalman attempt of the Muhammadan rulers of Bengal 
invasions. to permanent ly occupy Kiimanipa, accounts are 

not wanting of earlier invasions which, however, seem to have partaken 
more of the nature of filibustering expeditions than of real attempts at 


compiest.* 

< jhiyiisu’d-din Baluidur Shah is reported to have invaded Assam 
about 1220 A. 1 ). and to have ascended tlm Brahmaputra as far as 
S.idixn, but in tho end ho was defeated and driven back td fiaudit § 

IKUtiyaruM-din Yu/,bak Tughi il Khan invaded the country in 1256 * 
57 A. I). For a time lie was successful and he celebrated his con¬ 
quest by erecting a mosque, but, when the rains set in, and the country 
was Hooded, large numbers of his men died. Tho king of Kamarupa 
then returned from his hiding place in the hills and gave battle. 
Tughril was killed and his army defeated, and only a few escaped to 
Bengal to tell the talo.|| Muhammad Sinih, son of Tu gli luq Shah, 


* Bloclimann, J. A. S. B. 1872 pp. 79 and 336. The perioral account of the 
Khven dynasty given above is taken from (riimililiinun’s Amin buranji. 

f In thoFutbiyali i ‘Ibviyuli it. is said that they are tho descendants of prince 
l),iaval’s army. As Turlmk’s name is not mentioned in Musalman histories, it is 
possible that tho name is an Ahum designation of Diinydl or some other comman¬ 
der of the forces left by Hussain Shull in Assam. 

J I do not moutnm Bnkhliyur Khilji’s invasion, because it has been shown that 
lie did not, as was once supposed, entor Assam and cross the Brahmaputra at Gau¬ 
lish, but. that, he marched northwards along tho Kuratoy.L river which formed 
tho boundary of tho kingdom of Kdmnrupa. 

§ Gumibhirain’s Amin buranji p. 81. 

|| Gunabhirama’a Attain buranji p. 82 and Tabaqat i Niisiri 263. The practise 
of flooding the country boro referred to was common in early warfare in this part 
of India. Husain Shah's second invasion of Tippora was frustrated by a similar 
operation (Long’s Analysis of the llajmiila, J. A. S B. 1850 p. 643 ). Cunningham 
(Avoh; Surv : of India Vol XV p. 170 J mentions a tradition that Mujfeigu’d-dm was 
killed near Somirpiion, but it is not quite certain that the aamo perjioa is referred 
to, and in auy case the version given in the text seems to be more authentic. 
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invaded the country in 1337 A. D. He sent “ 100,000 horsemen well 
“ equi|>pQd tq Assam; but the whole army perished in that land of 
“ witchcraft, and no trace of it was left. He sent a second army to 
u avenge the former disaster, bat when they came to Bengal, they 
“ would go no further, and the plan had to be given up."* 

In the reign of Barbak, some timo about 1460 A. D., Istna’il 
Ghazi, the celebrated Fir, is said to have defeated K.imesvaia, king of 
Kumnrupa. The story is told at length in a manuscript found by the 
late Mr. Damaut iu the possession of a fakir in charge of Isma'il 
Ghazi’s tomb at Kuuta Du&r, Ttahgpnr, but no reference is made to the 
subject in any Assam Chronicle or trndition.f 

The records of these earlier Muhammadan invasions are very scanty, 
and very few traces of thorn now remain, beyond a few ruined fortilicu- 
tions ( such perhaps as the Baidnrgarh already referred to), a few occa¬ 
sional finds of coins and the names of places indicating a previous 
Musalman occupation.£ 

Before proceeding further, it is necessary to give some account of 

the Biiro Bhuiyis. it is generally admitted 
Baro Bhuiyas. that they wore- foreigners, but accounts differ 

as to the circumstances under which they came to Bengal &■ Assam. 
Buchanan’s version is that t welve “ persons of very hi«rh distinct ion, 
and mostly named Pala, came from the west arid settled ” at Malutsthan 
He was of opinion that they belonged to the Bhungiyn tribe. Cunning¬ 
ham on the other hand thinks that they were Brahmans and that 
the name Bliuiya is a corruption of Bhumihara, a term applied to t hem 
as indication of the fact that, they had taken to cultivation as a means 
of li"ulihood. He says that they still call themselves Bablian, and 
claim to be Brahmans, but that their enemies sny that, they are the de¬ 
scendants of men of low caste whom .Jamsandha raised to the priest¬ 
hood. He mentions that they form a largo patt of the population of 
Magadha, the chief representative of the clan being the Uiija of Tekari, 
and from this he surmises that the Pala liajas “mud have been of 
“ this caste, as they would appear to have been descendants of some of 
“the Bare Bhuihar Palas, while iu their inscriptions they are silent as 
“ to their ancestry, ” 


* Alamgirnuraah, p. 731. 
t J A. S. B. 1874, p. 2t*i. 

J 3J silver coins were recently discovered near Gaulish by a oooly working on 
the Assam-Beugal Railway. They bore dates from 1310 to 1389 A. D. Most of 
them were coins issued by the independent Sultans of Bengal. Mahmud Shah II, 
Ghiyssu'd-dm Bah&dur Shall, Ilyas Shah, Ac. A previous find of 33coinH ut Guu- 
liiti in 1880 formed the subject of an article by Dr. IJoernlr in the J. A. S. B. of 
1831. p- 53. 
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Buchanan ’h identification of the Baro Blmiyas with the aboriginal 
tribe on Hod. Bbnngiya or Bhuivi was endm-sed by Dalton and. other 
writers, but Dr. Wis** has made it clear f hat the word “ Hlmiyd ” has 
nothing to do with caste but is simply n word formerly used to denote 
n chief or i-uli-r.* * * § lie shows tint one at least of the “Bhniyas” was 
a M usulm.in, and quotes .Iiinic ns follows:—“Non so tnmcn dixero 
rcges sod lioiours, qu-isi forsan Principe*.” Bliuivn therefore simply 
means child’, and connotes nothing regardin'; the caste of the persons 
to whom it is applied. 

Why these lihiii\:is should alw'fivs be referred to as 12 in number 
is less Hear. It may In* flint the term was originally “ Bar” or “great,” 
and somehow got changed in eour-.e of time to Haro or twelve ; but this 
seems unlikely. All that mu he said in explanation is that twelve seems 
to be a favourite number to be fixed for councillors or feudatories in 
the c -listitution of kingdoms in this part of India The Baja of 
Jninlia had twelve v, nud we shall see subsequently that when 
Visea Simha came to I he throne, he appointed twelvo chief Ministers 
of Siate.f 

The, tradition current in Assam regarding the immigration of the 
Haro Bhniyas of this Province is as follows:—A Baja of Kamathapura 
nameil Dnrlahlia Nar.iyana went to war with another Raja named 
Dliarma Narayana, who called himself Claudesvara—the Lord of 
(landa.* When price was eoinduded (hiudosvaru§ sent seven houses 
of Jbahiuans and scum of Sudeas ( Kautsthas 1 to Durhibha who 
settled ihem on his frontier as lords of the marches and gave them 
lands and slaves, From the position accorded to them, it seems 
certain that they nuisl. have been persons of position in their own coun¬ 
try The names of the seven Brahmans were Krishna Pandita, Ra- 
ghiipati, liimawirn, Loinir, Bnan, Dharma and Mathura; and of the 
seven Kn\a*l has- Hiri, S'ri I lari, S'i ipali, .SYidlutra, Ghiduuanda, Sada- 
nanda and Chumlrinra. The last mentioned, who was the ablest and 


* It is in fact simply the Sanskrit equivalent of the Persian word Zamlndar. 
The l It b* wns sold by the 1 nr. knurs of Uarhar to any one willing to pay for it. 
l)i Wise’s essays on the B.iro Bhniyas of Bengal will be found in the J. A. S. B. 
1871s p 197 nud 1875. p INI. 

t Of. also tlio V- an.lie's of the Kh Alisa. 

t Tho whole story is told at longrh intho Guru Chantm. 

§ It appears that this title was often claimed, oven by petty princes, and in the 
time of the visit, to rauittfrudesiv of .fsynpuja, the Baja of KtUmird (779-813 A. D.) 
thoro wore no less than six petty princes in the province of Oanda or Yarendra 
nil of whom claimed the title of Gaudesvarn. The same state of affairs is said, by 
Tdrnnntha to have prevailed in the beginning of the ninth century, immediately 
before the rise o? the P.ila princes. (Arch. Snr. of Ind. Yol. XV, p, 111,) 
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Bjost learned, was chief of the Baro Bhuiy&w, and acted a* their priest, 
from which fact he was also known as Devidasa.* A story is told 
of ChandiVara to the effect that he arid the other Bhuiyasf wont home to 
fetch their families, mid that ou starting to return they wore seized by 
Gaudesvara and cast into prison Shortly afterwards a pandit from 
Benares visited the country and defeated all the learned men tht?re in 
argument. The king confronted him with Chnndivam, who soon over¬ 
came him, and ho left the country covered with shame at his defeat. 
This so pleased the king (hat he a( once released Chnndivam ami his 
companions and supplied them with boats in which to return to K;imu¬ 
ni pa. They went and settled at Pnimaguri, where Chandivara earned the 
gratitude of the peasantry by constructing a bund in Bangs! pargaim, 
which the Chaudliri of the place, by name (iaudharvn Kai, had in vain 
Attempted to make. Subsequently the Bholias raided and carried off 
a number of people, including Chandivara’s sou Itajadham. Gandharva 
H:ii tied to the south bank of tbc Brahmaputra, but Clumdiviira with 
the other Bh uiyas followed up the Bhotiii raiders and rescued their 
captives. 

After NilSmbara had been overthrown by the Mnsalrnans nmler 
Husain Shall and the hitter had in their turn been expelled by tho 
A'horns, the country appeals to have been broken up, as it had often 
been before, into numerous petty kingdoms, and amongst tho rulers of 
these small principalities were twelve Bhuiyas, but, whether these were 
descendants of the Mhuiyas imported by I Jews vara or not is uncer¬ 
tain. 

* Ilia son ltrijudhara wus the grout grand father of Sankara Dorn, the cele¬ 
brated religious reformer. 

f Tho following IM of UhuivaH ih taken from bHkshirii'narriyjinii’H Pni’u*lnirtiH% 
Ctniru, Uguri, Kuhtiiii, Knlin, Luki. Jhargson, Kabila, Kurnapur. Phulgup, Bijni, 
Dighala and Tratiip Of these Uguri. buki, .llnirgrion. Karnujuir. Phulgup, Bijm 
and perhaps Dighalu are names of places, and Claim, Kusitm, Kriliu, Kabila and 
Pratap are the names of rulers whoso states are not monUoued. Tho twelve 
Bhuiyris wero not the only rulers in the country during this period of anarchy. 
Amongst others, two brothers named Chandunn and Mad ana are mentioned by Bucha¬ 
nan Hamilton as having ruled for right years at a plaeo called Maral&vrisn about 
twenty miles north of Kaninthapnra. In a lecture by Bribu Brim Chandra Ghosh, 
quoted at page 407 of Hunter’s Statistical Account of Koch Bihar, it is slated 
that Chand&na and Mariana were the children of Haris Mandal by his wife Jira. 
Bat as will be seen hereafter, there is not sufficient evidence to justify this state¬ 
ment, The same Bribu adds that Chandana boon me king in 1511 and was succeeded 
by Viriva Siraha in 1524, after a reign of thirteen years. Ganribhirrim mentions 
the kings of the following places as having been subdued by Visra Simha;—Dimn- 
ria, Beltpla, ftrini, Lnki, Bogai, Printan, Boko, Bangrion, Moirripnr, Bholagaou, 
Chaiguoii, Barn agar, Parrang. Karri ihriri. At.tiribari, Kutnafhabari, and Balaratripur. 
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The Kooh Kings of Ka'mariJpa. 

In the meantime the Kooh chiefs were gradually rising to power* 

„ In tracing their history I shall follow gener- 

Bisu and Sieu. .. . ....... , 

ally the account given in the 1 urushanmna or 

Vntnsavali of Raja Luksluni Narayuua Knar, but Khali collate this with 

other versions and endeavour, where they differ, to show which is most 

prohuhly correct. 

The account begins with the usual attempt to prove that the ruling 
tribe was of Kshattriya descent. It says that JSahasra, sou of Raja 
Haihaya stole the milch cow of Jamadugni. Paniiurama, son of the lat¬ 
ter, oil hearing of the theft, slew Sahasra and restored the cow to his 
father. In revenge, Salnisra’s sons, t iking advantage of Parasurama’s 
absence, killed Jamadugni and cut off his head. When Parasunima re¬ 
turned, he waged a war of extermination against the Kshattriyas and 
recovered the head of Jamadugni, whom he then restored to life The 
remnant of the Ksluittriyas, Hying before the wrath of Farasimima, 
assumed the guise of Meclies and discarded the sacred thread. They 
multiplied rapidly, and eventually a chief was born whoso name was 
Hidri, and who had twelve children—Panbar, Phcdela, Aorko Guabar, 
Fed Fedu, Burihaiiu, Jukuabar. Kiithyu, Baihagu. Mcghn, Gorata, Jog.ii 
and Bukhara.* These sons founded twelve families and from one of 
these sprang Harm Mail dal. One day, when his wife Kira was carrying 
his mid-day meal to him in the fields, she was met by S'iva, who had 
assumed the form of Maria Mumlul, and in that guise consumed the 
food intended for her husband and had intercourse with her. There was 
some misunderstanding between her mid her husband in the evening, 
but matters were soon put right, for S'iva appeared to Maria in a dream 
and informed him that it was he who had eaten his food and taken 
such liberties with his wife, and stated that as a result of his intimacy 
with her, a son would be born who would rise to be a mighty chief. 
To complete the story, the legend adds that the lady was none other 
than an incarnation of Parvali, who had been made to take the form of 
a M echini as a punishment for causing Siva’s death by a curse. Ten 
months later, on the 1st day of the Bihu, the promised sou was born, 
amidst universal rejoicings, and was named liisu, in commemoration of 
the time of his biith. By his second wife Jira or Dliira, Haria Manual 
himself begot a son, whom he named S'isu. 

The Piirnshaiidma continues, that in his boyhood Bisu was known 
as the chief of cowherds. When he grew up. he at once began to ex¬ 
tend his father’s principality by bringing the country ruled by the 

* The occurrence of the number twelve will again be remarked. The JP ufusha- 
ndmn also speaks of the twelve son* of Sahasra. . .. 
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Bhuiyia under his power. He defeated the Bhuiyas of Uguri and 
Luki* * * § but was defeated by Ohara Bluiiya. While wandering about 
after this defeat, lie was met by Parvati disguised as n Meehan i, and 
following her advice, he again altackod Churu Bhuiya at the time of 
the Bai&Lkh Bihua, when his soldiers had dispersed for the festival, ami 
thus overcame and killed him ami the few soldiers that wore left with 
him Following np this success, lie defeated and slew the Bhniyiia of 
Phulgup and Bijui, the former of whom is described as being of the 
race of S'iva.f He gradually extended his power, and after defeating 
all the Bhuiyas, went audj built a magniticent city in Koch Bihar. 
He worshipped tfiva and Durga and gave gifts to the disciples of Vishnu. 
Other accounts mention that he assumed the Hindu name of Visva 
Sim ha ami that his brother S'isu called himself S'iva Simha, while the 
men of his tiibe who accepted Hinduism described themselves as It.ija- 
vamsis. He gave alms to the priests, and astrologers, and also to the 
poor and to the visitors from distant countries. He made S'isu Vuvaiaja, 
and appointed twelve ministers from the twelvo chief families of the 
Medics, viz :—Two councillors (one for foreign and one for internal 
affairs), a comnfamlerof the airny, a Imihnmn, an astrologer, a physician, 
a betelnut-bcarer, a cook, a store-keeper, an accountant, a thdr (prophet) 
and a porter. He also introduced a regular state organization by appoint¬ 
ing Thnknrins over 20 coolies, Hu i, hi ns over 100, and IFuzaris over 1,000, 
JJmras over #,1)1)0, and Nuiedbs over G(i,000. Excluding the old and the 
young, he took an account of his able-bodied male subjects, and found 
that the number of persons fit to carry arms amounted to no less Mian 
5,225,000. He is said to have possessed numberless elephants, horses, 
asses, buffaloes, and camels. It is related that he went to make war on 
the A'homs, but. fell short of provisions on the way, and thinking it 
wrong to plunder, returned horne.§ He was preparing to undertake a 
second expedition, when Kali appeared to him arid told him not to 
engage in war himself. She told him instead to marry, and prophesied 
that he would have eighteen sons, who would conquer the whole world. 
In accordance with the divine mandate, he married in one day eighteen 
wives according to the Gandharva ceremony. Two of these wives 

* If this acoounfc can bo relied on, it seems to prove that tho Koeh Kingdom 
rose In Kdmarupa and gradually extended itself westwnrds, instead of beginning iu 
fiahgpur as is generally stated. 

«* t It may be interesting to note that the nse of firearms is referred to iu the 
account of his buttles with the Bhuiyas. 

t Guniibhirama says that he took from them as tribute muga silk, ootfcon, cop¬ 
per, tin, lead, silver, gold, iron, potters’ clay, Ac, 

§ The Aiwa version which says that he was defeated and made tributary, is 
more likely to be the real explanation of his return. 
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came from NepAl, two from Kdmarupa, one from K6£mira, fouj? from 
Benares, three from S'onitapin-a (the Modern Tezpur) and two from- 
Mithila. Ten months later, each of his wives gave birth to a son, the 
names of whom were NaraSimha, Malta I)evn, who was afterwards knows 
as Nara Naraymia, S'ukladh vaja, Grosaiu Kamala, Maidan, Ram Chan¬ 
dra, S'lira Simlm, Mana Simha, Media, Vrishnkefu, Rama Na ray a im, 
Ananta, Dipa Simlm, Hcmadharn, Moglm Nfirayana, Jagat Chandra, aud 
S dry a. 

Being undecided ns to who should succeed him, Visva Simha, 
following rlu* advice of Sada S'iva, caused 18 different articles (iuelnd- 
• ing gold, silver, iron, eaith, &r.) t» he tied up in bundles, and asked his 
sons to bring each one a bmullo. Nara Simha brought the bundle of 
gold, and so was appointed to be ruler of a foreign country. Malla 
Deva brought the bundle of earth, and was thus selected to succeed 
his father as king. S'ukladhvaja, who brought the bundle of iron, was 
made Yu vara ja, while Gosaiii Kamala, because be brought the bundle 
of wheat, was declared to have for his inheritance unspotted fume and 
pure glory, and to be destined to construct roads, monasteries and tanks. 
Minor appointments were allotted to the other sons, according to the 
contents of their handles. 

Visva Simlm. died, after reigning 25 years, of sores brought on by 
the curse of a Brahmuii,* but. bet ore his death, he enjoined bis ministers 
never to get brides for 1 his family from foreign races, but only from 
amongst the Much, Koch and Karbari tribes. It is said that he was 
carried up to heaven from Souitanagara in a chariot driven by Nandi, 
who had been sent to earth by S'iva for this purpose. 

GunAhhiram tells a story which is not referred to in this Purusha- 
nama. He says that Visva Simha re-discoveied lvaruakhya. The story 
runs that he went to Nilacluila. where he found only a few houses 
of Medics. No one was at home except, one old woman, who whs rest¬ 
ing under a fig-tree, where there was a mound which she said con¬ 
tained a deity. Visva Simha preyed that his followers might be caused 
to arrive, and bis ptaver was at once granted. He there 101*6 sacrificed 
a pig and a cock, and resolved, when the country became quiet,“to build 
a golden temple there. He ascertained that the bill was the site of the 
old temple of Kamakbya, the ruins of which he discovered, while the 
image of tin? goddess herself was dug np from under the mound. Sub- 

•Sb' 

* lie had askod the Bnihmau why people worship the big toe of a Br&htoa^, 
and on being told in reply that it was because it contained white blood, which is the 
blood of Brahma, he had his toe pierced through with a ohiael. No white blood 
was seen, bat red blood flowed and could not he stopped, and «o the Brihinap died 
saying, “ As you have caused me this pain, so yon also shall die of sores.** ' 1 / 
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sequ*nily lie re-built the temple, bat instead Of making it of gold, 
he placed a gold coin between each brick. He brought BriLhmana from 
Katmftuj, Mithili, Benares, Ac., to perform religious ceremonies at this 
and other temples. Gunabhiram adds that in YUva $imha's time 
Rangalugaph was the eastern boundary of Koch Bih&r. 

Taking advantage of the absence of Malta Devu and S'ukladhvaja, 

who had been sent to Benai*es to Btudy under 
Wara Narayana, a }, erm jfc of the name of Brnhmananda, Nara 

Simha seized the throne. News of this occurrence was sent to Mallti 


Deva by his nurse, and he at once returned with Sukludhvnja and 
defeated Kara Simha, who fled to the Morang country. Malta Deva and * 
S'ukladhvaja defeated the Morang king, and Nara Simha fled to Neptll, but 
the king of Nepal was similarly defeated, and he then took refugo in 
Kaimira. Being unable to cross the passes Mai la Deva gave up the 
pursuit and returned to his own country. The Vamsdoali says that Nara 
Simha subsequently became ruler of Bhotan, and that Pallavas, or local 
rulers were appointed by him. Their names were Dagar, whose juris¬ 
diction lay in the oast; Tongsar in the south ; and Paro in the west. 
Three Jongpons'are also mentioned as rulers over Tasir jim, Purnakhati 
artB Undiphera, respectively, and reference is also made to the “ great 
dewan of Dunerkal, ” the ‘ lord of correspondence/ 

Returning to Malla Deva aud S'ukladhvaja, it is stated that on their 
return Malld Deva became king and assumed the name of NaraNarayana. 
He made Sukladhvaja his Yuvaraja, under tho name of .S'ilarai, the king 
of the kites. He at once began to turn his attention to tho extension of 
his kingdom, andfirst of all, Undetermined to carry out the decision formed 
by his father to conquer tho Alioms. Bearing in mind the cause of 
his father’s faiinre, he first of all arranged for the construction of a 
road as far as a place called Parasu Kuthar, and this &sk was entrusted 
to Gos&in Karaala. The latter set to work with vigour, and at the end 
of a year had completed the road, and had also constructed tanks at re¬ 
gular intervals along it.* Nara Narayana then called in Hindu pandits 
and astrologers, and, after following the usual Hindi! observances, pre¬ 
pared to start. But before doing so, he organized a Kach&ri dance on 
the banks of the Sankosh, and calling in the aid of a Shamanist, went 
through the aboriginal rites of his tribe, this leaning to his old tribal 
superstitions being justified in the VarhJdwli by the statement that 
gfiva himself bad directed him to observe them. He then started. One 
night he halted at Tamtumaui, where twelve tribes brought him pre- 


* The remains of this road are still visible from North Lakhimpur; the portion 
Which runs through North Ksmr6p and the M a ng&l dai subdivision is still known as 
the Gtofldifi Kamala 4QL 

* $, i. 37 s 
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tents, in consequence of which the place was called Bara^ala. On 
another occasion ho sfcoppod at Bhramarakun<Ja where he built a fotti 
and a monastery on a hill called Nil Khamar, a family of Kaph&rfo 
’being appointed to attend on Triiuladevi, the goddess of the place. It 
is said that ho fixed the GosAifi Karaala Ali as the boundary north of 
which the Kachan, Koch and Mech aboriginal forms of worship should 
be practised, whilo south of it Hindu observances were to be followed. 
Further on ho halted at Singiri Parbut, and after that on the Bharali. 

In fhc meantime, the A horn king who had heard of the invasion, 
summonod a meeting of his councillors, and with their advice, caused 
*au iron goal, to bo made. This goat he sent to Nara Narayana, say¬ 
ing that if he could sever its head from its body at one stroke he 
should have his kingdom, but not otherwise. Nara Ndrayana offered 
two goats to Kali, and then taking a sharp sword struck off the 
htad of the iron goat with such force that the sword buried itself 
in the earth. On heating of this, tho A'hom king was filled with fear, 
and fled to Charai Kharang* Nara Natayana then enterod Oayhgdon.t 
Finding that the A'hom king was not disposed to fight, Nara Narayana, 
after halting for a year at Clafhgaon scut word to him saying that if 
he wished to tight ho should come prepared, and that if he did lot 
route, ami at tho same time did not surrender, he would go and attack 
him at (’hutai Khatang. On receiving this message, the Ahom king 
* ngreed to acknowledge himself a feudatoty of Nara Narayaga, and sent 
ns hostages a princo named Sundara and twenty families of the Ghar- 
madia clan, togother with one pot of gold and another of silver, 60 
elephants and 60 pieces of cloth J 

After that tho Koch king left Gaj-hgaon and proceeded first to 
Marang and thence to Detnera. 

* According to other accounts, including t^at in GunAbhirAm’s Ae&m Bvronji, 
tlio Ahom king is said to have for a time averted defeat by sending forward an 
army of S'udras mounted on cows. A similar stratagem is referred to in the 
RdjanuUd or Chronicles of the kings of Tippera. 

f Tho Ptuitxhandmti states that this was formerly the capital of the ChutiyA 
EajA. The Ahonts wore unable to conquer this king and so made peace with Sim. 
Thoir ruler married bis daughter, and through her discovered that her father's 
supremacy wrb due to the possession of a golden eat. He made his wife steal t&t? 
for him, and when he had got it, he attacked and killed the ChhtiyA HAji, whose 
sons fled for refuge to the Miri and Miohing country. M 

J Sundara and hiB comrades were subsequently released owing to Sumter* hay% 
succeeded in worsting Nara NArayaija in a gambling contest. The Ahom chronicles 
add that when they returned to their own country, they took 
blacksmiths, and other artisans with them. (GuuibhirAm** Am fm (ft 

and 117) , 
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' Subsequently he deputed Silar&i to go and conquer Harme4vara r 
the' king of Hiijamba or Caohar. It is related that Silarai broke open 
the gate of the capital with two strokes of his riding whip.* Seeing this, 
Harmed vara feared to offer resistance and at once made his submission? 
He gave 84 elephants and other presents and agreed to pay an annual 
tribute of 70,000 silver and 1,000 gold molmrsand 60 elephants, f The 
Koch king then sent messengers to the R£jA of Manipur, calling on 
him to submit and pay tribute, and the Raja fooling himself too weak 
to resist so powerful a prince, at once complied with his requisition. 
His tribute is said to have been fixed at Rupees 20,000, 300 gold coins 
and ten good elephants. After this Silardi gave battle to the king of 
Jaiittia and slew him with his own hand. Nara Narayapa set up the do- 
ceased RAjA’s son as king, after making him promise to pay an annual 
tribute, ami then despatched SilarAi to wage war against the king of 
Tippera. It is said tlmt Silarai’s army consisted of 40,000 men, and 
that in the battle which took place, no fewer than 18,000 men of the 
Tippera army wete slain. The king is Raid to have met his death, like 
the king of Jaintia, at the hands of SilaiAi himself Nava NAiaj ana 
placed the deceased king’s brother upon tho vacant throne, and made 
him pay tribute to the ox tent of Its 10,000, one hundred gold mohars 
and thirty war horses. In the meantime, Yiryavanta the Raja of 
Khairam, having heard of Nara Narayana’s prowess and wishing to avoid 
the fate which had overtaken the kings of Jaintia and Tippera, 
hastened to make submission. His tribute was fixed at 15,000 Rupees, 
900 gold coins, 50 horses and 30 elephants. He was also made to 
promise not to stamp coins in his own name, but in that of Nara 
NarAyapa J The next victory was over tho RAji of Dimuua who was 
taken prisoner, but was subsequently released.on his undertaking to 
pay an annual tribute of Rs. 7,000, In the course of this expedition, 
Nara NArAyana is said to have^traightened the eourse of tho Brahma¬ 
putra opposite Pag^unatha, a place neai the foot of the Nilaohal hill, 

some four miles west of Gauha|i. After stopping some time at a village 

• 

* Other similar feats are attributed to ftilarii On one occasion he is said to 
have leapt over the Bhorali river on the back of his war horse 

f This story of the invasion of Cachar by Nara N&rAyana is confirmed by a* 
tradition current fitaongst the DehAns, a small tribe of that district, who claim to 
be descended fafei the Koohes who invaded the district According to their 
account, however, the leader of the expedition was not Silarai, but his brother 
QodijS 

t NS ooins of this king have as yet been found, and the earliest coin of the 
w*«. Jaiattf which I have seen is dated mora^jbhan a hundred years later. Ex- 
efacfaf Aham colas, the only extant coins of this period stamped by kings in Assam 
are these issued by Nara NArAyapa and his successors. 
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named Roh&, Kara N&raynna determined to attack the king of Siratfaa 
(Sylhet), whose kingdom is described as being near JaintiA, and who is 
said to hare beon a very powerful prince. Messengers were sent calling 
upon him to snbmit, bat this he refused to do, and Silar&i was 
accordingly despatched with a strong force to overcome him. He met 
the army of the Sylhet king, and a battle took place which lasted 
three days. At the end of this time as the scales of victory still bang 
m the balance, Silnrai became impatient, and so seizing bis sword and 
shield, he rushed forward like tho kite, from which he took his name, 
and attacked the hostile army. It is related that 100,000 soldiers fell 
before his all-destroying sword, and that at last the king of Sylhet 
himself was slain. The king’s brother Asir&i then tendered his 
submission and returned with Silarai to tho court of Nara Nar£ya?a, 
who appointed him king in the place of his brother and fixed his tri¬ 
bute at 100 elephants, 200 horses, 300,000 Rupees and 10,000 gold 
coinR * 

Being thus victorious in three directions, Nara Narayana determined 
to invado the kingdom of Ganj (Gauda). Before doing so, he visited 
the temple of Kamakhy6, which he found in rnins. He intended to 
rebuild it, but being possessed by Sani (or the planet Saturn) be post¬ 
poned this pious act until after liis proposed expedition. This incensed 
tho goddess against him, and his army, which was led by Silarii, was de¬ 
feated by the Pasha of Gaur, after a fight which lasted for ten days. 
Silardi himself poi formed prodigies of valour, and after his weapons had 
been broken he disdained to fly, and so continued to fight with rushes until 
they also were exhausted, and he was taken piisouer. Subsequently, 
through the favour of Kali, he succeeded in curing the Pasha’s mother, 
who had beeu^kitten by a snake which had been sent into her ptesence by 
Silarii in the form of a rope. In return for this cure, Silarai was released, 
and the Ganges was fixed as tho boundary between the two kingdoms. 

On his return home, he and his brother at once Bet about the erec¬ 
tion of the Kamdkhya temple.f Twice they erected a temple of stone, 
and each time it fell in a night. Then Parvati appeared in a dream and 

* Sylhet was conquered by the Mus&lm&ns in 18R4 A. D., but may have been 
temporarily independent at the period here referred to, whioh was b troublous one in 
Bengal. Or it may be that the king of Sylbet here referred to tkas the ruler of 
Ijtinr, who long continued to maintain his independence of the Musalman inva¬ 
ders. 

f An inscription within the temple records its erection by Silardi during the 
reign of his brother Nara Niriyagp. This inscription whioh bean date 1487 S'qjy 
(1563 A. D.JL will be referred to again farther on. Other scoounte say that the 
temple took ten years to build. (Gnntbhirsm's As&tn Buratyi page 684 
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«»id that the Musalmins had destroyed the 0 I 4 stone temple, and as it was 
How the Kali Tuga, the new one should be oonstrncted of bricks. The 
brick temple, was constructed in six months, and then Nara^Narayapa 
consecrated it with numerous sacrifices, including 140 men, whose heads 
he offered to the goddess on copper plates.* He made a grant of land 
for the maintenance of the shrine, and gave away alms to the extent of 
Rs. 25,000. He also caused a statue of himself to be mndo and placed 
within the temple f At this time he caused roads, monasteries and 
tanks to be constructed, and trees to be planted. Under his auspices 
the S'Astras were published and the RatnsmAlA was composed, and even 
the common people were made to stndy religious books. S'aktism whs 
the State religion, but Vaishflavism was more fhan tolerated, and great 
honour was done to S'ankara Deva, Deva Damodara, and other Vaishnava 
divines. The country enjoyed a period of peace and religion, and trado 
throve exceedingly. 

Two years later, tho Gauy Pasha’s mother died, and Nnra NarAynpa 
thon combined with Akbar to attack him. Silarii invaded his kingdom 
with an army from the east, while UAj& M&n Singli, who was in com¬ 
mand of the Imperial army, advanced upon him from tho wost. 

The ruler of Gauy being thus attacked from two sides at the same 
time was easily defeated, and his kingdom was then divided between 
the Koch king and the Emperor of Dolhi. The Pasha himself fled to 
the country of the Feringhia. 

While engaged on this expedition, news came from the capital that 
a son had been born to Silarai.| The latter, howover, whs destined nevor 
to see him. He was attacked by small-pox and died on tho hanks of tho 
Ganges, after enjoining his brother Nara Nariyana to tako care of liis boy. 
Nara NArAyana performed the funeral ceremonies with great pomp, and 
at the conclusion sacrificed a bull. 

After Silarai’s death, a long period of peace onsuod, during which 
the people enjoyed great prosperity, while Nara NArAyana gave such 
encouragement to religion that he became known as “ the pious king. ” 

* The offering of hnm&n sacrifices was by no means uncommon among the 
Sttktas of former times. Similar sacrifices were frequently offered at SadiyA, and 
at Beltola in KAmrfip, and it was the abduction of four British snbjoots for this 
purpose wbioh led to the annexation of JaintiA in 183S. 

f Two statues, said to represent Kara Narayana and Silar&i, are still to be seen 
within the temple. An older figure carvod in the rock on the road leading up to 
it is said to represent Kanaka, the firet-recorded guardian of tbeshrine. 

$ It is related that in honour of this event grants of Brahmottar land were 
'made in the village of ClunakonA (in the MangsldAi sub-division.) This grant still 
exists. 
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' In the meantime Silgrii’s son, whose name was Raghu Rii, was 
growing up. He was a great favourite with the king, land when he 
attained the age of 16, two girls were given to him as wives. It is 
added that subsequently the number of his wives reached 120. 

Shortly after Kaglm Rai’s marriage, Kara Nariyana himself was at 
last blessed with a son, to whom he gave the name of Lakshmi Niriyapa. * 
Up to this time, Raglm Rai had lived in hopes of succeeding his nnele; 
but hearing that he was now likely to be passed over in favour of the 
latter’s own son, he left the capital with a small following, aud settled 
down at Bafanagara, or Vijayanagar, where he excavated a tank and 
built a town called Ghilujaipur. Nava N a ray ana sent a messenger, 
named Para KArji, to recall him ; but he refused to return, and when 
KArji invested the place in order to seize him, he fought with, and 
defeatod him. On hearing of this, it is related that Nara NarAyapa 
professed to be pleased at his nephew’s prowess, and as an acknowleg- 
ment thereof, sent him his wives, together with a large amount of 
money and jewels from the royal treasure-chest. A fow months later, 
a heavy flood occurred, and taking advautage of it, Raghu made an 
expedition in boats and raided Bair Baku. When Nara Nariyana heard 
of this, ho went with an army to chastise him, but was prevented from 
attacking him by Raghu sending his 120 wives to attack Nara NArAyapa’s 
army. Whon the latter heard of this, he determined not to fight and 
so came to terms. 

The kingdom was dividod into two parts, and it was settled that 
Raghu should rule the country east of the Satikosh and that Lakshmi 
should succeed his father as Raja of the country west of that river. 
Raghu continued to reside at Baranagara. He visited five places of 
pilgrimage,—Gapesa, Kedira, Gokarna, Garna”, and KameAvara; and re¬ 
built the Maniku^a Temple, which had been broken by the Musalm&ns.f 
He endowed it with grants of laud, and when it was finished, he 
sacrificed at the shrine 700 men, whose heads he offered to the goddess 
in copper plates. He had a large number of sons, including Parikshit, 
Iodra NArAyapa, JAdurAi, Bali NArAyapa, and MAna Simba. He is said 
to have been devoted to religion and to have made liberal gifts to 
Brahmins. It is related that he buried 30,00,000 Rs. under the staircase 
of his palace. In the end he was killed by a demon (daily a ) sent by an 
ascetic whose company he had exhorted his son Parikshit to eschew. 

• It is said that Kara NArAyapa mamedpEamala-priyA, the daughter of S’aftfcar* 
Deva's brother Elm Rai. According to other aooounts, however. It was Silarif who 
married her. 

t This is the Eayagrfva Temple at HAjo, which stands on the hill called fttapi 
An inscription in the temple, dated 1588 A. D., mentions RaghnDeva as theWng 
under whoso orders it was re-built. 
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•*» Parikshit, on the death of his father, went to Pr&gjyotishapiuMt and 
worshipped three times at Kamdkhyd. An astronomer attached to 
the temple foretold that unless he becatno king within two days, he 
would not get the kingdom for twolve years, and he accordingly set 
sail and proceeded with all haste to Bafftnagara, where he was hailed 
as king. It is said that his boatmen were so exhausted by their 
exertions that on arriving they all lay as if dead, and were only brought 
back to life by the tender ministiations of 140 girls (sent for the 
purpose by Parikshit) who anointed their bodies with oil and aoid 
fruits, and then passed the night with them. Next morning, says the 
VanUdvali each boatman was maniod to the gill with whom ho had 
slept. Parikshit is said to havo built a town wlioro North Gauhati 
now stands, and to have mounted raunou at Panditnatha, which were 
Still in position at the time when the Vnnudvali was composed. 
Subsequently war bioke out between Parikshit and hakshmi Ndrdyapa, 
and the latter boiug worsted, went to Delhi, and giving Ins sister to the 
Emperor in marriage, iuiploted him to sornl an army to his assistance. 

In accordance with his request, Pat ansubha an l Mukurram Khdn 
were sent against Parikshit, Parikshit was defeated and thon 
entrenched himself in a fort which he built cm the banks of the Sankosh, 
which the Musalmaus besieged for a year without success. They thon 
resorted to stratagem, and by floating rafts of plantain trees down tho 
river by night, made Pankshit believe that they had crossod it and 
were marchiug on his capital. Under this iinpiession, he abandoned Ins 
intrenohments and hunied back to Vijaynnug.ira. 

In the meantime his biother Bali Narajana, after taking refuge for 
a year with a Bara Bhuiya family lesiding at Maniaii village m Dar- 
rang, went to the Ahom king, Svargn Narayana, and invoked his aid 
against the Musalmans. The latter tpok the Held with a large army, 
and defeated the Musalmans, who fled across the Kara toy a,. Svarga 
Narayaiia then placed Bali Narayana, whom he re-named Dharum 
Narayapa, in charge of tho conquered country, the boundaries being on 
the east tho Bharali, on the west the Karatoyd, on the north the 
Gomiri mountains, and on the south the hills of Siri. 

Comparison of the Vamsavali with other sources of information. 

Thus far the Vcuhfdvali of Uajd Lakhshmi Narayana Kuar. I now 

refer briefly to other accounts of the events 
Jfheriae of fee Xoob with which it deals.* And first of all, as to 

the parentage of Bum and Sian. 

* Miner points in which other accounts corroborate it, hare been noted ptuttm 
da tbs abstract of the Y«fhfdmU given above. 
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RAjA Prasiddha Naray ana’s VaritddvaH agrees with it in all particulars, 
and the account given by Gupabhiram in his Asdm Buranji is also 
practically the same. In the latter, however, Hiijo is mentioned as the 
father of HirA and JirA; it does not appear from his account that either 
of them had a husband, and Sfiva is said to have been the father of 
Sisu as well as of Bisu. Buchanan Hamilton says that Hajo Koch 
had two daughters, Hire and Jira, of whom the former was married 
to Hariya Mech. She had a son, Bisu, while her sister (whose husband 
is not mentioned) had a son, Sisu. He adds that S'iva was claimed 
as the progenitor of both Bisu and Sisu. The Raikat family of 
Bsikunthpur claim to be descended from Sisu, and over that he was 
the brother and not the cousin of Bisu. Another account says that 
Chandan and Madan were the children of Hariya Mech by his wife 
Jira and that Sisu and Bisu were horn of his wife HirA by the god 
S'iva.* 

From these accounts we may, I think, conclude that SiAu and 
Bisu were the children of Hariya Much by his wives Hira and Jira, 
and that the latter were daughters of HAjo, who was of the Koch tribe, 
a fact which is proved not only by the authorities mentioned above, but 
also by the fart that the existing representatives of the family still describe 
themselves as “ Koch,” and by the Musalman names for the country, 
Kuril Bihar and Koch Hajo. Ralph Filch also refers to S'nkladhvaja 
as Sliukl Koch. Thero is not sufficient evidence for assuming that 
Clmndun and Madan belonged to this family. 

There is less unanimity regarding tho kings by whom the Koch 

kingdom was consolidated and extended and 
oountry dl mto° n two f kingt the period at which it was divided into two 
dom8, parts. 

According to Buchanan Hamiltonf, it was Hajo who founded the 
kingdom, and Vi4va Simha who divided it into two parts, giving the 
position east of the Sankosh to S'ukladhvaja and the position west of 
that river to Nora NAvayana. Tho same version is given in the family 
history of the Rajas of Bijui. Other authorities however, agree with 
Raja Lakshnii Narayana’s Variutdvali. Babu. Ram Chandra Ghosh, to 
whose lecture reference has already been made, says that Nara NArayana 
** with the assistance and advice of his younger brother S'ukladhvaja, 
“ otherwise called SilarAi, extended his kingdom in all directions. He 
“ conquered the whole of KAmampa and carried off in triumph the 

“ chhattra or umbrella of the king of Assam. The king gave to his elder 

>*■ 

* Lecture delivered by Babu Bam Chandra Ghosh before the Koch BihAr 
Hitaishipi Sabhfi, and printed in Calcutta at the expense of the B*j in 1866. 

f Hunter’s Statistical Account of Rahgpur, page S61. 
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** brother, Nam Simba, th^argana of PatigS; and to his younger brother 
“ £f nkladhvaja, together with the title of R4j4, he gave Bijni, Darning, 
“Bent&li (ne, Beltola?) and the northern part of the Kara&khyi 
“ kshettra." 

In Bisve^vnr’s Asdm Buranji , (he agreement is still greater. He 
says *■ “ Raj& Nara Ndrayana, having no male issue, determined to appoint 
“ his nephew Raghu Dova as his successor. When old, ho had a son, and 
“ Raghu Deva became hopeless. The latter therefore, quitted one day the 
“ palaoe, under the pretext of going a hunting, but the Raja, in order 
“ to console him, allotted to him a portion of the llaj. ” 

The account given by GuQibhirum on pages 59-71 of his A'bdin 
Buranji also confirms that contained in the Vamsdva/i, and so does the 
allusion to the conquest of Garhgdon in the A horn chronicles, and also 
the Musalmin version of the events dealt with in the Vamsdvali as 
described in the Akbantdmah , except that in tho latter, Rnghu’s rebel¬ 
lion is said to have taken placo on the death of Nara Naruyana, and not 
during his life time.* 

In addition, we have contemporaneous evidence iu the shape of two 
inscriptions, one of which is inside tho Kamakhyd tomplo and tho 
other in the temple of llayagriva at H4jo. The former runs as follows : 

“ Gtlory bo to king Malladeva, who by virtue of Ins mercy, is kind to tho people j 
“who in archcry is like Arjunn, and in charity like Dndhichi and Knrnaa he is 
*like an ocean of all goodness, and he in versed in many Sastras; his character is 
“ excellent, in beauty ho is as bright as Kandnrpa; ho is a worshipper ol KhiuA- 
“khyA. His younger brother Hukladova built this tomplo of bright storms on the 
“ Nila hillock, for the worship of the goddess Durgii, in 1487 Kaka (1565 A. D ), 

“ His beloved brother S'ukladlivnja again, with universal fame, tho crown of the 
“ greatest heroes, who like the fabulous Kalpaturu, gave all that was devout lv asked 
“of lum, tho chief of all devotees of the goddess, constructed this beautiful 
“temple with heaps of stones on the Nila hill in 1*187 ffaka. ” 

Amongst the stone figures in tho interior of this tomplo are two 
which arc said to represent Malladeva and his brothor S'ukluclhvaja. 

The inscription inside the temple of Hayagrlva may be translated 
thus:— 

“ There was a ruler of the earth named Visva fliriiha; his illustrious son, the 
“most wise king Malladeva, was a conqueror of all enemies, in gravity and 
“ liberality and for heroism he had a great reputation, and he was purified by 
“ religious deeds. After him was born his brother S’nkladhvaja who subdued 


* It ttay be explained here that Muhammadan historians refer to the countries 
ruled by Parikahit and Lakhshmf Nirayaga as Kooh Hljo and Koch JBih&r respec¬ 
tively, Mara Hfedyay* was known to the MusalnUa* as B41 Gosaifi, and S'ukladhvaja 
an Shukl GosaflL 
' 3 . i. 38 
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“ many countries. The son of this Pakladhv^fcw&s ^cing Raghndeva, 'who was like 
“ the greatest man of the Raghn race : his glories spread oat in all directions j the 
" lord of Kamurupa, in obedience to the order of destiny, is the slayer of the wick- 
" ed, who was like water to the flames of the fire of sorrow of the vast populaoe. 
“ Of the seeds of Suklndhvaja, a king was born of the name of Raghudeva, who 
“consoles innumerable persons, and is a worshipper of the feet of Krishna; the 
“ king coming of age had a tomplo built on the hillock called Mapi hillock, in 1605 
S'nka (1583 A. D.) The most skilful and efficient artisan S^ridhara himself 
“ built it.” * 

Apart from the authorities quoted in favour of the version given in 
the Vanut'ivali, it seems probable that that version is correct; first, be¬ 
cause it is far more detailed than any other, and secondly, because it is 
the version given by the descendants of Silnrai who would not have 
been likely to represent him as a subject of Nam Narnyapa if he had 
really been an independent prince. We may, therefore, accept the story 
as told in the Vamsdvali as substantially correct. 

The only alternative to accepting the version given in the VamUdvali 
is by supposing Silurai to have outlived his brother and to have rebel¬ 
led when Lmkshmi Narayana succeeded him. This is the version given 
in the Akbarudtnah. (J. A. S. B. 1872, page 53), and it correct would 
simplify the meaning of the inscription in the temple at Hajo. The 
account given in the VariiJdvaH is however, so circumstantial that, iu the 
absenqp of further evidence, it seems impossible to gainsay it. 


MUSALMAN INVASIONS DOING THE PERIOD DKAf.T WITH IN THE VaAs'aVAU. 


Kalft Pahar’s invasion. 


The V(im<dvnU says very little about the relations of the Koch 
kings with the Mnalradns, and it will therefore be useful to supple¬ 
ment it in this respect by accounts drawn from other sources. 

And first should be mentioned the invasion of Kdld Pdhdr, other¬ 
wise known as Raj6, which took place in 
1553 A. I). Tt is said that Nara Ndrdyapa was 
afraid to fight him, and allowed him to pass up the Brahmaputra un¬ 
molested. Ho was a convert from Hinduism, and like all apostates, was 
a zealous persecutor of the faith which he had before professed, so that his 
name is remembered to this day, both in Assam aod Orissa, as the arch 
destroyer of temples and images. To him is attributed the destruc¬ 
tion of the old templos at Kamakhyd and Hajo, bat beyond these acts 
of sacrilege, he appears to have left no mark in the country. His in¬ 
vasion is not referred to in the Vamidvali, except incidentally in the 
statement that Nara Ndrdyana rebuilt Kdmdkhyd “ which the wicked 
Musalmdns had destroyed.* ” 

* I have not referred in the text to the narrative of Ralph Pitch who visfftril 
Koch Bih&r between 1683 and 1581, and states that the long then mlmg WVt 
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Nara Narayana** »ub mil¬ 
lion to the Emperor. 


Another incident not mentioned in the FatW- 
Avali is that related in the following extract 
from the Akbamamah : *— 

“ To the even is of this time (1578 A. D.) belongs the arrival of the 
li Pezhkazh from Bengal and Koch BibAr. Raja Bal Gosaiil (Nara 
“ NArayana) who is Zamindar of Koch, submitted again, and sent 
“ able presents from Bengal, with 54 elephants ” 

On the other hand, the Musalman historians of the period make 
no mentidn of the assistance said to have been rendered by Nara NAra- 
yana in the snbjugation of Dadd ShAh. 

The Akbamamah tells us that when hostilities broke ont between 
Lakshmf Narayana and the ruler of the eastern Koch kingdom, the for¬ 
mer made his submission to the Emperor ami met RAjA Man Sirigh at 
Xnandapar. It is added that he gave his daughter iu marriage to the 
latter, and not to the Emperor as stated in the VamSavali. 

In the Tuzuk i JahavgM it is stated that, in 1618 A. D., Lakshmi 
NArayana paid his respects personally at couit in Gujrdt and presented 
a nazzar of 500 mohars. 

Tho invasion of Parikshit’s kingdom however, is attributed, not to 

Invasion of Parikshit’s the initiation of Lakshmi NarAyann, but to a 
Kingdom. complaint made by llaghunAtha, the Zamindar 

of Sosang, whose family Parikshit bad imprisoned. 

The Pddishdhudmah contains a full account of the invasion which 
followed. The following abridgment is taken from the translation 
given by Blochmann in the J. A. S. B. for 1872 (pages 53-02). 
Mukarram Khan invaded Koch Ha jo with 6,000 horse, 12,000 foot and 
500 ships, and took Parikshit’s fort at Dhubri, at which place he halted 
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named Snckel Conse (S'ukl Koch or S'ukladhvaja), because tho part of the kingdom 
which he visited was west of tho S'ankosh (cf. Blochmann, J. A. S. B., page 240 1 , and 
this part has never been claimed as having at any time belonged to S'ukladhvaja 
or his descendants. It is clear, therefore, that there must be some mistake, and as 
GTakladhvaja was a far more prominent man than his elder brother, the real king, 
it is not nnlikely that Ralph Fitch thought that he was the ruler de jure as well 
d$ facto. Or it may be, that Ralph Fitch's visit took place daring the year for 
which, according to Gugabhirim, Nara N»rayapa left his kingdom in charge of 
SQarAi and wandered about in disguise, in order to avoid the disaster which it was 1 
supposed would ensue from the influence of the planet Saturn, under which the 
astrologers asserted that he had had the misfortune to come. The story of his 
temporary abdication is not improbable, as the Gapakt have always exercised almost 
unlimited power over credulous converts to Hinduism, and we have an exact parallel 
in Ahom history in the case of the king S'iva 8imha, who abdicated in 1720 A. D. 
in favour of his wife Phflleivari, in consequence of an adverse prediction by the 
astrologers attached to his court. 

/ • Lucknow edition, HI, page 207. 
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during the rains. Parikshit was detd&a in a naval engagement in 
the GajlSdhar river and retreated, first to Khelah and afterwards to 
Budhnagar on the Hands, where he at last surrendered, and by the 
Emperor Jahangir’g orders, was sent to Court. His brother Bali 
Narayana, or Baldeo, as he is called by the Musalman historian, fied to 
the Ahom king. 

* Tho Musalmans proceeded, under Sayyad Hakim and Sayyad A'bd 
Invasion of Upper Baqr, to invade the country of the A'homs, but 

, Assam. were destroyed in a night attack. * A fuller 

account of this invasion is contained in tho Ahom chronicles, where it 
is stated that the Musalmans proceeded as far as Bish^unath. They were 
at. fiist victorious and took many captives, but were subsequently de¬ 
feated by the A boms, who had called in the aid of tho Kachiris of 
Khaspur. The cause of the invasion is said to have been tho murder 
by tho Ahom garrison, at Koliabar, of a Muhammadan trader who wn$ 
suspected of being a spy. It is stated that Ab& Baqr (who is called 
BabAkar in the Ahom Jiuranji) and his son Ohiydsu’d-din were slain in 
the battle, and that the body of the latter was taken back to Hajo and 
buried there.* 

The l'ddishtihtuiniah continues that Bali Naiayanaf then persuaded 


* Gnnfihhiram says tliat this invasion is described in the Gwr« Bhatimct, a col¬ 
lection of hymns written shortly alter the time of the occurrence by Vankor Deva 
and his disciple and successor, Mmlhuva. i have not boon able to procure a com¬ 
plete collootion of tboao hymns, but in a selection of thorn published by Haribil&s 
Gupta, tho only MuHulman invasion referred to (page 79) is one in which the rnlor 
of tiauf is said to have boon utterly defeated by Nara Ndrayana. Iu this account, 
the destruction of images is not mentioned, and it is possible that some other inva¬ 
sion is referred to. 

f The Ahorns called him Dharma Narayana. In Ahom histories it is said that 
Bali Narnyan or Raghu Deva (accounts differ) gave the daughter of the latter—Man- 
galdfti by name—to Fratapa Sixhka in marriage. Mang&ldai town and river are said 
to be named after this princess. 

Gliiyfou 1 d-d in is paid to have been a very pious nnd learned tnan, and the sanc¬ 
tity attaching to his tomh was consequently so great, that ic became a very sacred 
place in the eyes of tho Musalmttus, and was accordingly known as Powa Mekka. 
The origin of this name is differently accounted for by a writer in the Calcutta 
Jtevteiv of 1867 Re says that after the death of Husain Shah’s son, DAny&l 
' Sultan Ghiyuau'd-din succeeded him, and brought a oolony of Musalm&ns to H4J*. 
and made large assignments of lands for religious purposes. He resolved to b uild 
a grand mosque at H&jo, and brought earth from Mekka to give additional sanotity 
to the place Ho died however before completing the mosque, aud wee buried 
under the holy earth. It is not known from what source this writer derived hi* 
information, but it seems on the face of it more probable than the other stray, as it , 
is hard to believe that a vanquished army would cany a corpse so great a 
as from Bisbpunith to Hajo. On the other hand, it is unlikely that Musalm&n* re- 
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Bali JTarayana regain* 
Darrang. 


the Aherns to d# HAjOt, bad the latter agreed and sent him 

thither with an army. He retook Darrang, 
and reinforcing his army by some discontented 
Masaim&n Jigfrdars of Hajo, seized also porgau|8 Luki and Bhao- 
manti, and finally attacked ‘Abdu’s-salam, tlie Musalman Governor of 
the country. 

It is not stated how long those events took, but it wonld appeal 1 ' 
from other sources of information, that a considerable time roust have 
elapsed betweon the retaking of Darrang and tho attack on ‘Abdu’s- 
Halim which led, as will be noted further on, to the defeat and death of 
Bali N&tayana. 

The defeat of Parikshit is stated to have taken place in 1G14 A. D. 
and the final overthrow of Bali Ndrayana in 1637. The A'liom chroni¬ 
cles place the defeat of Abd Bakr iu 1549 Sak or 1627 A. D and state 
that his army was pursued and the A'hom rule extended as far as 
Gauh&ti, and that Bali waB sot up as a tributary of the Ahoms in Darrang 
and Gaja Nar&yana, brother of the latter, at Beltola. Subsequently, it is 
stated, Pratapa Simha became loid paramount of tho Rajas of liiui, 
Luki, Mairapui^ and other places. These events must have taken time 
to bring about, and it may therefore, I think, be assumed that Bali be¬ 
came ruler in Darrang at least, if not also in port of K&mrtip, imme¬ 
diately after Aba Baqr’s defeat in 1672, so that he ruled there for ten 
yea>T8 before his final conflict with the Musalmans.* 

On being attacked by Bali, ‘Abdu’s-salam reported matters to 

IsUm Khan, Governor of Bengal. Reinforce¬ 
ments were at onoo sent to him, but owing io 
the treachery of Sattrajit, tho Thanaddr of Pandu, the dispositions of 
the Musalmdns were not as effective as they might otherwise havo boon. 
In several engagements in the neighbourhood of Paijdu, however, suc¬ 
cess remained with the Muhammadan army. 

Subsequently, as ‘Abdu’s-salam was moving his floet from Srighif 
towards Hajo, he was attacked at night by the A horn fleet which num¬ 
bered 500 ships. Sattrajit took the first opportunity to retire with 
his fleet, and the Musalm&us were beaten. Bali NAra^apa followed up 
this success by laying siege to H&jo, and after cutting off his supplies, 
forced ‘Abdu’s-salAm to treat. The latter went with his brothor to the 
hoe tile camp, where he was at once seised and sent off to Gajhg&ofi. 

stained *4 H£Jo after prince D&nyiTs defeat, as Yifva Sijhha waa then rapidly rising 
tp power. Besides, the Fatfayah i ‘Ibnyah aaye that the whole of that prince’s 
army was killed or captured. (J. A S. B. 1872, page 79 } ( 

* Is Guptbhirilm’a A$dmBvranjt it is said that Bali Klrfyaoa fixed his .capital 
at MahgaldAi in Darrang, and ruled well. 


.War between Bali Nara- 
yana and Abdu’s-salam. 



* 
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iffay tbrofcgh the enemy, but 


The Mnsalra&ns then tried to force fcl 
were ail cut up iu the attempt. 

In the meantime, Parikshit’s son Chandra Narayana, who had estab¬ 
lished himself with 6,000 qr 7,000 Ahoms and Koches at Karaibari, was 
attacked by the troops left at S’righ&t and forced to retreat to pargana 
Solm&ri. He was killed shortly afterwards. The Musalraans then 


marched to Dhubri where they found and arrested Sattrajit, who was 
subsequently executed for his treachery, and thence proceeded to Jogi- 
ghopa, at which place as well as at Hirapur on the opposite bank of 
the Brahmaputra, Bali N&rayanu had erected strong fortifications, his 
fleet being anchored between the two forts. They were harassed on 
their way by the enemy’s troops, but drove them off, and after several 
assaults, they forced Bali Narayana to retreat, and followed him across 
the Manas river. Ho retreated to Budhnagar where lie threw up a 
strong eutrenohment, but withdrew to Chothri on hearing that Muham¬ 
mad ?amau was marching against him with a strong detachment, under 
the guidance of Uttama Narayana, the son of Sardarbar, Zamindar of 
Budhnagar, who was well acquainted with the country. 

This detachment halted at Bishuupur for the rains, tiut was shortly 
afterwards attacked by Bali Narayana, who had received reinforcements 
which brought the strength of his army up to 40,000 men. He threw 
up fortifications at the Kalapani river, about three miles from Bishun- 
pur, behind which ho encamped on a well-selected site, protected by 
rising grouud, a river difficult to cross, and dense jungle. From this 
vantage gronnd he harassed the Musalmans by repeated night attacks. „ 

At the eloso of the rains, in spite of Bali N a ray ana’s efforts to pre¬ 
vent it, a junction was effected between the detachment at Bishunpur 
and the main body of the Musalman army, which had spent the rains 
at Chandanko(. Having united their forces they attacked and defeated 
Bali Narayana, who fled to Darrang. A son of the Ahom king was 
taken prisoner in this battle and was put to death together with all the 
other prisoners. The Ahom forts at Pagdu und S'righaJ were then 
taken together with 500 war sloops and 300 gnns, and Koch H&jo again 
became a Musalman province. Fort Kajli (at the junction of the 
Kaliang and the Brahmaputra) was also taken, and a detachment was 
sent to Darrang to bunt down Bali NArayapa who fled to Siugiri, where 
he and his two sons shortly afterwards died. Gauhiti was selected aa 
the seat of Government of the Musalman prooSnsul, and a financial 
settlement of the country was effected. 

As already stated, the final overthrow of BaliNarayaga is said to have 
takenqplace in 1637 A D. Strange to say no taention of this struggle 
is made in any local history. ' 
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" DATESIt MENTIONED IN THE VaAAIvALI. 

RAjA L&kshmi NArAy ana's PamiduaZt mentions only one date—that of 
the erection of the KAmakhya temple, and it is not very easy to fix the 
exact dates of the kings to whom it refers. Sone dates are given in 
the Vamsdvali of Prasiddha Narayana, in Gun&bhirAm's Asdm Buranji , 
in Bnchanan Hamilton's account of Rangpnr and elsewhere,* but these 
authorities often differ amongst themselves, and it is therefore necessary 
to examine the matter in some detail. 

It will perhaps be easiest to arrive at the truth by dealing in the 
Dates of Raja Kara Wars- ^ ir8 ^ instance with tlie dates of RAja Nam Nttra- 
yana. yana. Three different dates are assigned for 

the time when he ascended the throne in succession to his father ViAva 
Simha, vis., 1528 A. D. by Gunabluram, 1534 in Prasiddha NurAyaija’s 
Vanadvali, and J555 by Babu Ram Chandra Ghosh. 

His death is Raid to have occurred in 1584 A. D., and Prasiddha 
Narayana’s Varitsdvali and Gnnabliiram’s Asdm Buranji agree in fixing 
358L as the date of Raghu’s accession to power in the eastern pavt of 
the old Koch lgngdom, while the inscription in the Hayagriva temple at 
HAjo, which waB built during his reign and hears date 1583 A. D., helps 
to confirm this as the date of the division of the kingdom. 

It is recorded in the Akbarndmah that Lakshtni NarAyana who had 
then succeeded his father, made his submission to the Delhi Emperor 
and paid his respects to Raja Man Singh in 1596 A. I). On the other 
hand, the Mnsalman historians refer to Nara Narayana as still reigning in 
1578.f It is thus certain that Nara NArayana died betwoen 1573 and 
1596 A. D. and we may therefore, I think, confidently accept 1584 as 
the approximate date of his death.J 


* I do not refer to the dates pi von in the manuscript copy of the Yogini 
Tantra in the possession of a Brahman of UauH Mohanpnr, on it appears that they 
are not trustworthy, so far as theso earlier kings are concerned. Prior to the 
accession of Mahendra Narayana in 1660, only four dates are given, viz., the erection 
of Hajo and Kamakhya and the accessions of Vi<va Singh and Raghu I)eva. The 
two former, which could always be ascertained from the inscriptions in the temples 
themselves are correct, bat the two latter—1495 A. D. and 1555 A. D. are obviously 
wrong. It seems probable that the collection of dates in this volume was not 
commenced until long after the time of these two kings, and that when it was 
undertaken, their dates were filled in by guess work, 
t Bloohmann, J. A. S. B. 1872, page 63. 

$ Bloohmann, J. A. S. B. 1875, page 306. The name of the ruler mentioned in 
the Musalmin account is Bll Gosaifi, bat this is clearly only another name for Nara 
Nirfyaga. Bloohmann says that BAL Gosaifi was the son of Nara Nfaiya^a and father 
of Lakshmi NAriyapa, hat this feast be a mistake, as neither in the very full account 
Contained In the VamUmtli nor in any other local narrative, is mention made of any 



It is less easy to come to a the date 

of his accession. According to the VcuMdvali of Prasiddha N&rdyana, 
this took place in 1534; Gun&bhirim following Bidvedvar places it 
in 1528 and Bibti Ram Chandra Ghosh in 1555 A. D. # The last men¬ 
tioned date may be at once rejected, on the testimony of a silver coin 
of this king which was found some years ago in the Garo Hills and 
published in the J. A. S. B. for 3875, page 306.f This coin is dated 
1477 S'ak (1555 A. D.), or the very year fixed for Nara Nardy ana’s ac¬ 
cession by Babd Ram Chandra, and as he had to fight with his brother 
Nara Simha before obtaining the throne, it is extremely unlikely that 
he began to issuo coins in the very first year of his reign. It is much 
more likely that the time when this money was coined, formed the se¬ 
cond period in his reign, namely, the interval of peace which followed 
his earlier expeditions and precedod the secoud war against the ruler 
of Gauj*. 

Perhaps tho best way of arriving at the probable date of his suc¬ 
cession will be to calculate it from several independent data, and then 
to strike an averago. The Akbarnamah says that his son was bom 
when he was fifty years of ago. As tho latter ascended the throne on 
his father's death without, it would appear, the help of guardians, he 
cannot at that time have been less than 15 years of age. On this cal¬ 
culation Nara Narayana must have been born in 15J9 A. D., and as he 
was still a student when his father died, ho cannot at that time have 
been much more than 15 years of age. This would bring his accession 
to 1534 A. D., which is the vory date mentioned in Prasiddha Narayaija’s 
YariMvali. 

Another way of arriving at the probable date of hie succession is 
by calculating what time would be required for the different events 
referred to in the history of his reign, which occurred prior to the erec¬ 
tion of Kdmakhyd tomple, the date of which (1565 A. D.) is known 
to us by tho inscription in the*temple itself and by the concurrent tes¬ 
timony of Prasiddha Narayaga’s Vamidvali, and the manuscript edition 

ruler between Nara Ndrdye$a and LakshmC and all alike agree in saying that the 
latter was tho son of the former. Besides Blochmann sayB that the brother of Bdl 
Gosaifi was S'nkl Gosaifi, who can be none other than S'ukladhvaja. In his 
notice of the AkbarnAmah (3. A. B. B. 1872, page 52) he quotes a passage which says 
that Bdl Gosaifi lived the life of an asoetic and did not marry until he was 60 yean 
old, when he took a wife by whom he had a son named Lakshini Ndrdyapa. Lastly, 
on page 100 of the number of the Journal just quoted, Blochmann himself, in a 
foofihoto, explains that Nara Ndrdyapa is called Bdl Gosaifi in the AltbamAmdb. 

* Statistical Acoount of Koch Bihdf, page 407. 

f A similar coin of Nara Ndrdyaua bcaring the same date had been previously .. 
published in i. A. 8. B. 1866, page 647, by Bajendralsl* Mitre. 
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at the T<^®J v Ta^rfiMfe. tit# possession of the Brahman of Hanli 
ftohanpnr. 

Briefly these events are:— 

(1.) Expulsion and pursuit of Nara Simha. 

(2) Construction of Qosaifi Kamala Ah. Dun is said to have 
taken a year to make, but the voal time it took was 
probably considerably longer. 

(3.) Invasion of tho Ahom kiugdom. The A'hom chiomcles 
mention at least two expeditions, and the \ iimst'ntiU 
relates that Nava NYirajaiuiemuinoda \ carat (uirhgimn 
before the Ahom king submitted. 

(4.) Conquest of Hirambu or Cuehni. 

(5 ) War with tho king of Jaintirt. 

(6 ) War with the king of Tippemh. 

(7.) Wat with the king of Dun,mi,i. 

(*<.) War with the king of Sjllut. 

(9.) War with the mler of (laur. 

(10 .) fcfrlarai’s detention at U mr. 

(11.) Ereetion of Kamiikh^a Aeeoidmgto the Vamwonh tins 
was earned out m six months, hut other Recounts suy 
that the temple took ten joais to Iniild. 

It is difficult to arrive at anj exact conclusion ns to the time which 
these events occupied, hut bearing in mind the* difficulties of locomotion 
at that time, and the fact that between each war if would probablj he 
necessary for the Raj A to spend some time attending to the internal 
affairs of his kingdom and consolidating his rule, 1 do not think it 
would be safe to allow a smaller penod than M) joins for theso occm- 
renoes. Deducting this period flora the date of the election of Kttin&- 
kh}6, we get 1535 A D., as tho date of his,ttecession, which is again 
very neai 1) tho date quoted m Piasiddha ana’s Vam^dtah On the 
other hand, the A'hom clnomcleb fix 1502 as the date of his invasion of 
their countiy, and as this is one of the eailiest events of his reign as 
recorded in the Pwushnndmah, it would seem that Ins reign could not 
have commenced long befoio that date. As, however, it is certain that 
E&m£kby£ was rebuilt in 1565, and all the intervening events could 
net possibly have occurred within the short space Of three yeais, it is 
dear dither that this date is incoriect or else that the VdnMvah does 
not record events in their historical sequence. On |he whole the weight 
of the,evidence seems to show that NaraNirayaija came to the throne in 
1534 Am D., or soon afterwards. 

The dates, of course* represent the conclusion of Vi4va 


“ Tiro Ittmhds dittos. 


Simha’s reign. As regards its commencement, 
it will be remembered that XfUmbara was over* 


; 

It 
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thrown by Husain Shah in 1498 A. B 41 
Mariana reigned for a few years at Maral&V&Sft, a place some20 wiles north 
of Karaathapura. If, therefore, Chandana and Mariana ruled the whole of 
the country formerly under tho sway of the Khyen Rajas, it would be 
impossible for Visva Simha to have begun to rule before 1515-1520 A. D. 
It has, however, already been shown that after the fall of Nilambar, tho re 
was no ruler of the whole kingdom, but that many petty chiefs exer¬ 
cised supremo power in different parts of the country. This being so, 
there is no reason why Vi^va Simha should not have begun to rule some 
portion of the country while Chandana and Mariana still held sway at 
Maralavasa. Buchanan Hamilton says that “ the Bihar Rajas reckon 
by the era of their ancestor, Visva, whom they suppose began to govern 
in the Bengal yoar 916 or 1509 A. D.,” and as tins, on the date arrived 
at for Kara Narayana’s accession, would give him a reign of 25 years, 
there seems to be no reason for discrediting the date thus assigned for 
Visva Simlia’s accession, Wo havo seen that this prince gradually rose 
from the position of one of many potty chiefs to bo ruler of the whole 
country from Rnngpur to Kamardpa, and that he eventually found 
himself strong enough to march against the Aliom ting in Upper 
Assam. It is very unlikely he could have effected all this in a shorter 
time than that allowed him according to the abovo calculation. Finally 
Lakshmi Nardyana’s Vamsdvali nientious 25 years as the duration of bis 
reign, and this is exactly the period intervening between 1509, the date 
of his accession according to the Koch era, and 1534, the date of his 
death according to Prasiddha Narayana’s VamMvaH. 

Turning now to the kiugs who succeeded Nara Narayana, it has al¬ 
ready been shown that Raghu Deva probably 
became king of the couutry east of the San- 
kosh in 1581 A. D. Gunabhiram and Prasiddha Narayaija’s VamSdvali 
agree in saying that his death took place in 1593 A. D., and we kuow 
from tho Pddishdhndinah that Pariksliit was ruling when Jahangir came 
to the throne in 1605. We may, therefore, accept 1593 as the approxi¬ 
mate date of Raghu’s death. 

According to Gunabhirdm, Parikshit died in 1606 A. D. at Patna, 

Tho Pddwhdhnamah, however, places his defeat 
by Mukarram Khan in 1613-14, so that accord¬ 
ing to this account, his death must have taken place about 1614 or 1616 
A. D. • 

WBali Nirayapa, who succeeded Parikshit, is said by Gm?4UJhirim 

to have died in 1634 A. D., # bnt it appears from, 
the acoount given in the Pddishdhndmah that 

The same date is given in Prariddhs Nsriyapa's Vamifvaii, ,*■ 


Raghu Seva's dates. 


Farikshit’s dates. 


Bali Nardyana's dates. 
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ouce took steps to punish Bhima NA^yd^And JayadbviAja Shfthaand W 
recover the lost territory. He began fey invading Koch BihAr. Bhima 
NArayana, asked for pardon, but Mir Jumla refused to accept his ex¬ 
cuses, and in November 1661, ho started from JahAngtroagar with his 
army. Bhima Naraynija had fortified the road via the Yak DuAr, and 
also the Khuytagliat road, which passed by RArigamati, but had neglect¬ 
ed to protect a third which ran through tire Mora rig country. By 
this road, therefore, Mir Jumla advanced. The Baja fled to the 
BhoUn hills, and the greater part of his baggage and guns and other 
munitions of war was captured by Mir Jumla’s army. The latter sent 
to the Dlmrmft Kiija of BhotAu, requesting him to deliver up Bhima 
N;« ray.* ii,ih, but this the Beta Baja refused to do. Being pressed fortime, 
M ir Jumla did not stay to euforce his request, but proceeded to carry 
out his projected invasion of Assam. 

The Koch King is described in the Fa I ftiyah i ‘Tlriy ah as being 
noble and mighty and fond of company. He was a great wine-bibber, 
and was so addicted to tlm pleasures of his harem, that he neglected 
to look after his kingdom, lie had a magnificent palace. There were 
flower beds in the streets, which were lined on each side with rows of 
trees. Tho weapons of the people were swords, firelocks and poisoned 
arrows. 


This invasion by Mir Jumla is not mentioned in the account given 
by lluntor. Moreover, the name of the king at the time in question 
is said by him to be Prana Narayana wlio came to tho throne in 1627 
and died in 1666 A. D. 

The omission to refer to the invasion may bo explained by tho fact 
that it left no permanent offect. Mir Jumla advanced, and the king 
retreated without giving battle, and Apparently returned again to his 
capital as soon us Mir Jumla vacated it. Tho discrepancy in the 
matter of names is also of very little importance. The character of 
the king as ponrtrayed by Hunter agrees closely witb that given in 
the hathiyu i ‘ Ibriyah ; we know that Viava Simha, Nara Narayana, S'il- 
ardi ami others of the family bore each two different names, and there is 
thus no reason why Prana Narayana should not also have been known 
as Bhima Narayana. 

After Parikshits defeat, his son Vijita Narayana was confirmed by 

tho Musalmans as ZamindAr of the country 
Bijm Family. ^ between the Manas and the Sankosh. He wt- 
tled at Bijni and is the ancestor of the existing Bijni family. Under 
the auspiogi of this family, a small pamphlet was issued, some years ago, 
giving an account of Vijita’s successors, but as they were not independent 
princes, there would be little use in dwelling on their history. ft JaajV 
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h o w to rl ft , fee itiipittsting 14 nftfe Hie present status of the family and the 

manner in vrtfell it was created.* Under Mughal rule, the B&J4 paid 
an animal tribute of Hs. 5,998, which was afterwards commuted to an 
annual delivery of 68 elephants, The Nazim used to make up for short 
deliveries by sending a 8uzda\tl into the Raja's estates and levying the 
balance due by force, but when the East India Company came into pos¬ 
session of Bengal, this method of lccovormg outstanding payments was 
abandoned, and dunngtheyearR 1770-1787 A D , only 90 elephants weie 
received out of the 816 which should have been supplied The oontiibu- 
tion of elephants waB again changed tor a money payment in 3,788, the 
amount fixed being Rs. 2,000 Two jeais later the RajA agreed to pay 
another thousand mpees a year, but thiB oflei was declined by the 
Governor-Genetal, on the ground that the chance of losing fho attach¬ 
ment of a ZanumlAi m possession of a hoidt r estate should not bo naked 
foi the sake of Us 1,000 Subsequently a dednetion of Rs, 850 
from Ins annual piyinent was allowed as compensation loi the abolition 
of sayai , so that the family now pay a total icvenuo of only 11s. 1,150, 
foi an estate, the annual collections fiom vshuh amount to very neatly 
twp lakhs of mpees t 

In Dattang, Bali Naiayana was succeeded by Maluiulin Naraynna, 


Darrang family 


who is snitl to have made laigo grants ol Jimh- 
mottm land to lhalirnans He died in 1643 


* 


A. D., and w r as succeeded by Inn sou Chandia Naiayana, who died in 1660, 
and was followed by las Ron Siiiya Naiayana. Tins pi moo in Raid to 
bavo been worsted in battle by Alanzur Khan in 1682, and taken cap¬ 
tive to Delhi.J He escaped, but declined to resume his plauo as 


* This information is extracted fiom n note by Mi Foi bis in 1875, on icrtnin 
bundles of paper mrived from the Board ot Rev emu' 

f It baa been arguid that the <k< tte has tiovii boon peimtniently settled, that 
the payment is of the iiatnn of n inhale and not an asseNRrnint, and that as Bijtit 
is no longer a bolder unlit to, the unsoii foi ,iu uuduh low assessment no longer 
exists Bat this is a matter nub aim h m aie not at piesout concerned. 

X According to Gnnabhirdm lbaHiddhn Nar ay aim's Tamidi'ul t says, that Man* 
sAm KhAn was the name of the Musalman leader, and fixes 1075 as the dale ol the 
occurrence The manuscript Yogun Tantra on the other hand, says that it took place 
in 1708 AD No mention in mode of the mattei by Muaalmin historians, and oven 
the namo of the Muhammadan leader does not appear in their accounts of events 
is XAtnrdp- I have not mentioned Mir Jnmla's invasion, which took plnye during 
His prince’s reign, as that invasion was directed against the Ahoms, and there 
is no record of any conflict between Surya NAr&yana and the Masai mins. The only 
reference to this king in the FdtAu/ah t ‘Ibnyah is the following .—“At this time 
Makar dhvaj, fiijh of Darrang, who is subject to the Raja of Assart, came and 
paid hit respects to the N»wAb (at Gauhifi), presented an elephant, received a 
JfAiTat, was promised protection, and was ordered to travel with the army ” 
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RljA* Ho was succeeded by his br$tb« IndraN4t4yai^,who wai«&tbftt 
time only five years old. During his minority, the /thorns took advantage 
of dissensions amongst his councillors to strengthen their hold on the 
country. Dnrrahg alone remained in his possession, and even for this 
ho had to pay an anuual tribute. During his reign, DaiTahg is said 
fo have been surveyed under the orders of the Aliom Raja, presuma¬ 
bly with the object of ascertaining the amount of tribute which Indra 
Naiayana would be able to pay.f When his son Aditya Naray&na suc¬ 
ceeded him in 1725, the kingdom consisted only of that portion of the 
> present sub-division of Mahgaldai, which lies south of the Gosaiii 
Kama!a Ali, and three years later, the greater part of this small ves¬ 
tige of tlic heritage of his ancestors was wrested from him by his 
younger brother, Madhu Naraynnu, who took also one of the two family 
idolH.J From this time, the family sank into comparative insignifi¬ 
cance. They were now mere subordinates of the Ahoms, and exer¬ 
cised no powers except such as were conferred on them by the Ahotn 
prince. 

Later on, their position was still further reduced, and instead of 
being tributaries, they were simply agents for the Ahotn King, and in 
return for managing l.)es Dumiug were allowed the lands which were 
cultivated by their personal slaves and servants, which were surveyed, 
and carefully recorded in the state records of the Altoius.§ When 
the English came into possession of the country they were allowed to 
retain these lauds subject to the payment of half the usual revenue 
on the nroa under cultivation, so long as they themselves remained in 
possession. On alienation of any of these lands, however, the privi¬ 
lege of paying at half rates is withdrawn, and an assessment at full 
ru,tes introduced. Tho existing representatives of Ihe family still hold 
most of the laud originally granted to them, but owing to their bad 
management and extravagant habits, they arc now reduced to a condi¬ 
tion of comparative poverty. 

* lu I’rasiddha Narayanu's Vamtiivali, it is said that he was detained in Bengal 
for 50 years and only returned to Assam in 1725 A. D., where he died ten years 
afterwards. 

t According to 1 he manuscript Yogint Tantra this survey took place in 1707 
A. D., and was carried out by one Phanirama. 

t Those are the Pargs or Buri Gosuini and fi'iva or Burn Gosaiii. The gold 
ornaments of those two idols were stolen within a few months of ea c h other, so me 
seven years ago. 

§ Report on the Darraug district by Captain Mathie, Principal nt 

dated 15th February’. 1835. 



Sijapuf Inscription of Bfazmla of Hfuttikvndi of the Yikrama year 1063. 

(From the materials supplied by Munshi Devipiattdd).-- By Professor 
F. Kiklhorjh, C. I. B.,'G6ttinuen. 

This inscription was discovered, more than fifty yearB ago, by 
Captain Bnrt, from whoso rubbing fragments of tho text and what 
professes to be a literal translation were published in Vol. X. pp. 819- 
821 of the Society’s Journal. The account, there given of its contents, 
is however quite worthless, and it iH therefore fortunate that this docu¬ 
ment has lately been again brought to public notice by Munshi Dt.vi- 
prasao of Jodhpur, a gentleman who takes great interest in tho history 
and antiquities of his country. Munshi Dcviprasad, in 1891, furnished 
the Society with an account of it which will bo found in the Proceed¬ 
ings for 1892, pp. 2-3 ; and lie has more recently sent in a fuller paper 
on tho same subject, as well as an ink-rubbing of tho inscription. 
These materials have been forwarded to me by tho Philological Secre¬ 
tary, with the request that l should publish the text of the inscription. 
Although the rubbing sent to me docs not enable me to do this as it 
ought to be done, 1 have great pleasure in giving here, after rewsion, 
the substance of Munshi Deviprasad’H notes, together with some exti acts 
from the Sanskrit text.; and I trust thnt by doing so 1 may induce 
those who have access to the original inscription to furnish either my¬ 
self or some other scholar with carefully made impressions of it. 

According to local report, the stone which bears this inscription 
was originally fixed* near the entrance of a solitaiy Jaina temp'e 
which stands about two miles south of the village of Bijaimir in the 
Bali-Godwar District of MArwar, among or close to the remains of the 
old town of Hatonim, the Hahtikunpi or Hastikcn^ika of this inscrip¬ 
tion. From there it is said to have been removed, some years ago, to the 
Dharm&ila of the Jaina community of BijApur, where it was seen in 
1889 by Mr. Joshi Aidnn, Inspector of the Historical Department of 
MArwAr. That officer brought it to the notice of Munshi DcviprasAd, 
and it is uow probably at Jodhpur, having been made over to the charge 
of the Historical Department of Mar war. 

The inscription contains 32 lines of writing which cover a space 
of about 2'8|" broad by 1'4" high. Near the proper right mar-gin, all 
the way down, the writing has suffered a good deal, apparently from 
exposure to the weather; but otherwise the inscription is iu a 
very fur state of preservation, and 1 have no donbt that, with a good 

* Captain Burt found the Inscription “ in the interior of a gateway leading 
to Ifandir, distant one kos from Beejapoor, on the route from Odeypore to Siroliee 
near Mount Atooo,” Bee this Journal, Yol. X. p. 821. 
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impression, nearly the whole of the text m$y be made 
taiuty. The size of the letters is about f". The characters are Ifigaw } 
tliey closely resemble, but look more modern than those of the Harsha 
inscription* of Vigraharaja of the Vikrama'year 1030. The language 
is Sanskrit, and nearly the whole is in verse. Throughout, the inscrip¬ 
tion has been written and engraved with great care,- and in respect of 
orthography it uood only be stated that the letter b has generally ( not 
always) boeu denoted by the sign for i>, and that the dental and palatal 
sibilants have sometimes boon confounded. 


The inscription divides itself into two parts. The first part is a 
Prasasll of 41 versos which was composed by Sd ry acharya (line 21), 
and which is dated (in lines 10 and 22) in the year 1053, on the 13th 
of the bright half .of Magha, a Sunday, under the nakshutra Pushya,— 
corresponding, for the expired Vikrama year 1053, to Sunday the 24th 
January A. D. 997, when the 13th tithi of the bright half ended 7 h. 
5 m., and when the moon was in the nakxhatra Pushya up to 21 h. 
40 m. after mean sunrise. The proper object of this Prasaxti is, to re¬ 
cord the consecration by the Jaina sage S'anthuim'RA or S'antvacharya, 
who during the reign of a certain Dhavala lived at that prince’s capital 
HAsmuNpt or HAsriifUNpfKA of an image of the Tirthamkara Rislmbha- 
nnthadeva, at a temple that had been founded at Hastikuncli by Dha- 
vala’s grandfather VujAonii a. But, as is usual iu such cases, what is 
more valuable to us is the genealogy of the prince Dhavala which is 
given by way of inti eduction in lines 2-6, and which contains some 
interesting references to princes who (with perhaps one exception) are 
known to us from other inscriptions. This genealogical pari of the 
PraxaM will be considered below. 


The second pait, of the inscription, from line 23 to 32, is really 
quite an independent inscription, added on to the'preceding Prasatti 
because it records endowments that were made in favour of the 8&me 


Jaina temple, or of a sage connected with it, by the father and grand¬ 
father of the prince Dhavala, mentioned abbve. This second inscrip¬ 
tion also (in line 23) opens with some verses on the genealogy of the 
rulers of Hastikuniu. First there was a prince Harivarman. From 
him sprang the prince Vidagdha who was ‘a tree yielding every desire in 
the garden which was the illustrious RashtbakiSta race.* And bis sou 
again was the illustrious Mammaja. The inscription then records that, 
in the Vikrama year 973, Vidaodha made some donations iu favour of 
a sage named Ralabhadka, and that these gifts were largely added to by 

the prince Mammaja in the Vikvama year 996. . 

From the second inscription we learn, then, that the chiefs of 




* See Epigraphia lndk», YdL II.'p. 120, plate.- 
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v HABTnro^pf here eulogized, belonged to the Rashtrak^ta family, and 
that Vidagdha, the son of JJarivarmah, was ruling in Vikrama-samvat 
973, and bis son Mahuata in Vikrama-samvat 996. According to the 
first inscription, which in verses 4-8 mentions the same princes, Mam- 
ma(a was succeeded by his son Dhavala who was alive in Vikrama- 
samvat 1053, but had then made over the government to his son Bala- 
prasada. Of Harivarman, Vidagdha and Mammata the fiist inscrip¬ 
tion Bays nothing of importance. Of Dhavala, whose reign fell in the 
first half of the 11th century of the Vikrama ora, verses 10-12 record 
certain dealings which he had with the princes MltSjar/ja, Di t rla- 
bharaja, MdLARAJA and DharanIvaraha, though, what these dealings 
weie, is owing to the damaged state of the inscription, not in every case 
quite clear. From the fiist half of verse JO it appeal's that MuSjaraja, 
who must be taken to be Vakpati-Mo&ja of Malava for whom we 
have dates of the Vikrama years 1031, 1036 and 1050, invaded Me da raja 
(or Mew&d)> and the second half of tho verso probably stated that 
the ruler of that country on that occasion was either supported or 
sheltered by Dhavala. Similarly veise 11 seems to lecord that Dhavala 
assisted a prince, whose name may have been Mahendra or MahIndra, 
against a prince Durlabharaja, who probably was the brother of the 
Chahamana Viurahara'ja of the Harsha inscription. .And verse 12, 
again, states that Dhavala also supported DharanivarIha, when that 
prince was atttacked by Mi5lar£ja. That this last-mentioned prince 
was the Chailukya Mi5i,araja I, whose latest known inscription ih 
dated in Vikrama-samvat J051, is clear; his opponent Dharanivaraha 
might perhaps be conjectured to have been one of the Chtid&samA chiefs,* 
but, before trying to identify lum, it will be better to wait til) his name 
is found in other recoids. 


EXTRACTS FROM THE TEXT 

l. ..nitoaf n *[r] 

*fcrt wpvni 1 
i foro! 1 *(*)***!* i [b b h ] 



* See Indian Antiquary, Vol XII. p. 192. 

I. 1. 40 
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t X baliere that thia if the actual (though incorrect) reading. * 
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The Site of Korea Suvarna .—-By H. Beveridge, B. C. S. (Retired). 

Hiuen Tsiang, the Buddhist pilgrim, visited a town in Bengal 
which is spelt in Chinese, Kie-la-na-su-fa-la-na. M. Stanislaus Julien 
transliterates* this into the Sanscrit words Kama Suvarna, which may 
mean Karna the Golden, or Golden Ear, or simply, wearing gold 
earrings.t So far as' I am aware, the site has not yet been satisfactorily 
identified, although it has been conjectured, chiefly from the similarity 
of name, that it lay on the Suvarna Rekha, or Streak of Gold, a 
river which traverses Midnapur, and used to bo the bonudary between 
Bengal and Orissa. Some have placed it in Birbhdm, and some in 
Singhbhdm; and quite recently Dr. Waddell,J has suggested that 
it lay close to Buidwan and is the placo now known as Kunchan- 
nagar. My chief object in this papor is to show that Karria Suvarna 
iB probably identical with Ruugamati, in the Murshidab&d district, and 
situated on the right bank of the Bhagiruthi, about six miles below 
Berhampur. But before I discuss this point, I am obliged to say a few 
words about the recoids of Hiuen Tsiang’s travels. 

It is well known that we have two accounts of his journeying. One 
is called the Si-yu-ki, or Descriptions of Western Countries, the other 
is his biography by Hwui-li and Yen-Tsung. The Si-yu-ki is in twelve 
books, and is regarded as the original and more authoritative account. 
It was not, however, entirely drawn up by Hinen Tsiang. He gave the 
materials, but the composition is by one Pien-ki. M. Julien conjectures 
that Hiuen Tsiang’s absence from China for seventeen years had made it 
difficult for him to write his mothor tongue with the elegance required 
by Chinese officialism, and so the task was assigned to another monk. 
The biography is in ten books, and is mainly the work of Hwui-li. Both 
he and his continuator were contemporaries ’of Hiuen Tsiang, and as M. 
Julien remarks, their work is the livelier and more interesting of the 
two. It is also, I understand, written with greater elegance. That 
it is more interesting can easily be understood, for it is a biography 
and a record of Hiuen Tsiang’s adventures; whereas the Si-yu-ki is a 
sort of gazetteer or treatise on geography. It is necessary to give 
these details because there is a remarkable discrepancy between the two 
records about the route by which Hiuen Tsiang reached Kar?a Suvarna, 
and it is desirable to decide whioh account should have the preference. 

• III. 84. Beal’s translation, II, 801. 

f II. 24fin. At 2501. c. the Chinese translation Kin*eul is used. 

X See note at end of this paper. 
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The following two tables of routes show where the discrepancy Ues:— 

Diroction and 

Places. distance, in Bemarks. 

miles. 


Itoute uccoiding to Ike St-j/M-li. I have reckoned the h as one-fifth of a 

mile, though it is n little more. Chompi is 
Chainpfi ... .... Bhagtilpur Kajughira, or Kajingara, has 

not been identified. Lassen points ont that 
Kajughira ... E. HO ... aceording to tho bingisphy, (J. 237, # ) it 1«W 

[tartly at least, N. of the Qanges, though 
Paufldra Vardhaua E 120 ... neeoidmg to both the rentes it lay on the 

W. hunk It is perhaps tho Kajurahf, or 
Ktimrup . . E. 180 ... Kharj'tira-bliuga (Sachin I. 202J, of Albi* 

rum', which ho puts as 80 farmhh east 
SamatnpL S. 260 . of Kannuj Sir A. Cunningham suggests 

K&nkjol, but the resemblance is only in 
Tnmliik ... W. 180 position. M Saint Martin suggests the 

Cudjiry or Kajiri in Ronnel’s map (No. 16 
Kanja Suvarna N. W. 140 ... of Atlas), near Farukhabad, and opposite 

Gauj\ The first part of the word may be 
Orissa * ... S. W. 140 .. connected with lhajur , a date tree. In 

going to Paundra Vaidljana, Hiuen Tsiang 
crossed the Ganges from west to east. In 
all probability Mr Westmaeott’s suggestion 
that the pi ico is Pandua, in Maldah, is cor* 
Itoute nccoulniij to the Biuyraphy. root Them is n liver in this neighbourhood, 

and also according to Bertnel, a town, called 

Paundra Vardhana . ... Purnubhaba, which sounds like Paundra m 

Vnidhumi. On lus way to Kamrup, Hiuen 
Karna Suvarna ... S. E. 140 ... Tsiang crossod a groat river. This should 

bo the Brahmaputra, hut it is curious that he 
Samata(a ... S E. Vot given • dops not name it. Tho mention of Narayap 

ns the ancestor of tho royal family, seems 
Tamluk ... W. 183 ... to indicate that the placo visited was Koch 

Bihtlr and not Assam proper. Samatata 
Oiissa ... 9 W. Not given (lovel Bhore) is the Ganges delta. The two 

routes agree as far as Paundra Vardhaua. 
The direct distance from Paundra to Bonga- 
msti is about 75 miles. The direotion is 
nearly due south, but if, as seems probable, 

H iuen Tsiang started from the monastery 
of VAchpa (? Visibhi) (I 180 and III, 76)t 
24 h to the west, then the direotion of 
B-ingama(i would be S. S. E The delt% 
is E S E. from Bongamlti, and the dissot 
distance about 180 miles *Tbe direct 
distance from the seaface of the delta to 
Tamluk iB about the same. The capital of 
Samatata is not known, but if Sa&hka was n 
a descendant of Adiidr, it might be Daeoa ^ 
or Son&rgiofi. Samatata extended to the 
sea shore, but as it was bounded on N. B. 
by Sylhet (I. 182 and III. 82), it must have 
extended inland as far as JDaooa. 


* Beal’s translation, p. 131. 


f Beal’s Si-yu-ki, II, 196 j Life, 181 
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> the Si-yu-ki makes Hiuen Tsiang diverge into 
K&mr&p (J«hii|?6»d arrive at Karna Suvarpa from Taraluk. Bat the 
biography makes no mention here of the Assam visit, and brings Hiuen 
Tsiang direct from PaOndra Vardhana, or from Vachpa ( P Vasibha) 
to Karpa Suvarpa. M. Vivien de Saint Martin has pointed out the 
discrepancy in the note appended to M. Jnlien’s third volume (p.389). 
His idea is that the Si-yu-ki version should be unhesitatingly preferred 
because it is the primary account, and becanse it is more complete and 
consistent than that of Hwui-li.* But, as we have seen, neither account 
is exactly primary, and perhaps too M. Saint Martin has overlooked the 
difference in the character; of the two works. The Si-yu-ki is a geogra¬ 
phical treatise, and so all the information about each country is put iu 
one place, whether the traveller visited it once or twice. For a similar 
reason, the order of visiting was, perhaps, not always exactly observed, 
though I have not found another instance of this. The biography on 
the other hand, joins the various journeys as they occurred. For in¬ 
stance, it describes Hiuen Tsiang as twice visiting Mugadha or South 
Bihar; once on his way to iiengal and again on his return from Southern 
India, and aftei* ho had visited Gujrat, Sindh, and Mathura. But the 
Si-yu-ki says nothing about the second visit. It also contains accounts 
of twenty-eight countries f which Hiuen Tsiang did not visit. It is 
therefore much less of a personal narrative than the biography is. The 
latter contains (Book V.) a detailed account of the Assam visit and of 
what had led to it. But it represents it as occurring after the socond 
visit to Magadha, and it soems likely that Hiuen Tsiang went direct 
from Magadha to Assam, both because it was the shortest route, and 
because it was when he was at Nilanda that the Ambassadors from 
Kamrup came to him. It was there, too, that S'ilabbadra urged his com¬ 
pliance with the invitation. Dr. Fergusson-(J. R. A. S. VI. 252,) has 
also noticed the discrepancy between the twt> accounts. He believes 
that Hwui-li is more correct about the dato and manner of the visit to 
Assam, but still he holds that he is wrong about the journey to Karna 
Suvarpa! 

. * There can be no question that the route through Bengal given in 
th^biagraphy is the more natural one of the two. It brings the travel¬ 
ler down to the delta along the coarse of the Ganges (in those days 
tbe Bhagiratbi was probably the main stream), and then takes him 
’ west and south via Tamluk and Orissa. The Si-yn-ki on the other hand, 


* At p. 865, L c. U. Saint Martin in noticing another discrepancy between the 
, two aeoooata gives the preference to the itinerary in the biography. 

■■ f The Si-yn-ki desoribes 138 countries, but Hiuen Tsiang only visitg! 110. 
Saint Martin, I. App. 

• i 
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makes Hiuen Tsiang diverge to the north-east,* or Pattydi* Vardhana, 
and a]so causes him to describe two sides of a nearly equilateral triangle, 
between Tamluk and Orissa. This may be seen from M. Saint Martin’s 
map where, howevor, the route is made still more awkward by his sup¬ 
position that Paun<Jra Vardhana is Burdwan. This it cannot be, for the v 
itinorary places it on the east of the Ganges.f It is rightly placed there 
in the Chino-Japanese map of 1710, of which M. Jalien has given a re¬ 
duction. It seems very unlikely, too, that Hiuen Tsiang would turn 
inland and to the N. W. after arriving at Tamluk. Presumably he went 
there in order to embark for Ceylon, as his predecessor Fa-Hian had done. 
The biography, at all events, tells usj that he designed whon at Tam¬ 
luk, to sail to Ceylon ami that he was dissuaded from doing so by a monk 
from southern India. This man advised him not to attempt so long and 
dangerous a navigation, but to sail from the S. W. point of India, whence 
ho could mako the journey in three days. This would give him an 
opportunity, the monk added, of visiting the sacred places of Orissa 
and othor kingdoms, Hiuen Tsiang took this advice and started for the 
S. W. and arrived at Orissa. This is all straightforward; whereas the 
going to Karima Suvarna from Tamluk involved a detour of at least 140 
miles. 

For these reasons I ani disposed to prefer the route given in tfie 
biography. I am not sure, however, if this is to the advantage of my 
contention that Karna Suvarna is Rangainuti. Neither route is dis¬ 
cordant with the identification, but the Si-yu-ki one is more detailed. 
Itfthgftmati § is nearly duo north of Tamluk and 120 or 130 miles off, 
and the borders of Orissa are about an equal distance to the S. W. of 
Rahgamati. We must not press Hiuen Tsiang’s measurements closely, 
for we do not know the exact length of the li, nor do we always know to 
what points he refers. He generally speaks only of countries, not of 
towns, and it may be that the distances are those to and from the con¬ 
fines of kingdoms. 

* It describes the direction as easterly, but Koch Bihft and Ksmrtip lie N. 

E. from Pandnfi. 

t It scorns a happy suggestion of Mr. Westmaoott’s that the name Paunijra’* 
is preserved in Abfi’l Fa?l’s “ Snrkar of Panjrn.” The chief objection to the identi¬ 
fication of Pandua with Pauridra Vardhana soems to be that the central or home- 
farm pargana of Sark&r Panjra, viz., Haveli Panjra, lieB N. E. of Din&jpor and far 
from Pandua which apparently is in Shashhazari. [Ain, III, XV 5 Vol. II, p. 188 " 
of Col. Jarrett’s translation where it is called Sarkar Fiujarah. Ed.] 

J I. 183. 

§ There are several Bahgamatts, and the best known, perhaps, is that in Lower 
Assam. But the one we have to do with is in Central Bengal and on the Bhigfrathi. 

Sir H.\ule suggested that it might be the Kartasina of Ptolemy. 
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‘ I Ao#tMMflbte 80 the principal object of my paper. 

Hiufln Teiang’s accounts of Karima Suvarpa are to be found at I. 
181 and IH. 84-88, of M. Juliou’H work.* He describes the kingdom 
as having a circumference of about. 900 miles, and the oapital as being 
about four miles round. The country was fertile and populous, and 
produced all kinds of fruit and flowers. The inhabitants wore well 
off and had literary tastes, but they were a mixture of ti'uo believers 
(Buddhists), and heretics. Tliero were thirteen monasteries, including 
those which followed tho ritual of Devadafta, and thoro were fifty 
Hindu temples. Then conies the description which I rely upon : " By 
the side of tho capital there risos tho monastery called Lo-to-wei-chi- 
seng-kia*lan. Its halls are spacious and well-lighted, and its towois 
and pavilions arc lofty. All tho men of this kingdom who are distin¬ 
guished for their taleuls, their learning and their intelligence, Assemble 
in this monastery." 

Lo-to-wei-chi-seng-kin-lau is, according to M. Julian, the phonotio 
rendoring of the Sanskrit wouls Ituklariti So nylon aunt, i. e., the monas¬ 
tery of Redlands, and the word VakhtrUi is. I submit, merely a synonym 
for Raugamati.* Saugharamn is tho Buddhist woid fur a monastery, 
j^bs original moaning being tho grovo, or enclosed garden of the con¬ 
gregation. Wei-ohi is phonetic for viti, and Lo-to lor nikta (blood,) and 
M. Julian and Mr. Beal agree in translating Lo-lo-uei-clii as meaning 
red earth, one saving “Union rout and the other, “red ntud." In 
bis Index, HI. 408, M. Jalien uses a still more appropriate word for lie 
renders wei-ehi by “argile” or clay. Every one who lias seen Rnnga- 
mati knows that its remarkable feature is the cliffs or bluffs of red clay. 
These extend for miles, are from HO to 40 ft high, and formed the 
bank of the river in the days when the Bhaglrathi was the main stream 
of the Ganges. 1 must acknowledge that l have not been able to find in 
the Sanscrit dictionary the word Vi(i, though’it is clear from the Chinese 
translation that it means earth. Raktaviti would, of course, mean red, 
but I suppose that the Sanskrit equivalent of Rangaina(i would be 
RAgamjittika or RaktauifitHka. Possibly mritlikd or wifitli was what 
JjUmen Tsiang wrote, for in the biograph} t the word is given as Ki-to- 
nm-chi for which M. Julien substitutes, iQ accordance with the Si-yu-ki, 
Lo-to-wei-chi. But mo-chi may be right and may be phonotio for 
mritti. However this may be, I submit that the faots of the monastery 
being known by the name of Redlands and of Karnasuvafnagarha, t. 
the golden fortress of Karga, being the traditional name of Rangamsti, 
are almost conclusive of the latter’s being the place visited by Hiucu 
Tsiang. 

* Heal, Life, 181, Si-yu-ki, II, 801. t 1.181 i Bears translation, 132. 

T f 4.1 
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It in unnecessary for me to dwell on the evidence of Rft&gati&tf's 

having once been a great city. This may be found in the paper of CoL 
Wilford in the 9fch volume of the Asiatic Researches, p. 39, and in the 
descriptions by Capt. Layard, and Mr. Long. Capt. Layard’s paper is 
in the 22nd volume of our Society’s Journal , p. 281. He gives the 
name as Kansonapuri or Kurn-sona-ka-ghnr, but Lassen* says the 
proper spelling is Karim suvarna gnda. As noticed by Capt. Layard 
there is a mound at Raiigama$i, known as the Demon’s Mount. 
This is probably a Buddhist stupa and should be excavated. There is 
also a story of a large signet-ring having been picked up on or near the 
mount, and having been taken to England. The local legend abont 
the prosperity of the place, and the origin of the title Suvarna is 
that Viblitshaua, the brother of Ravana, visited the place on the occasion 
of tho king’s son’s first meal of rice, and caused a shower of gold 
to fall on the land. It will bo shown hereafter that there are other 
logemds connecting the place with Ceylon. The Si-yu-ki goes on to 
toll liow Buddhism was introduced into Karna Suvarna. It says that 
at a time wlion tho people did not yet know the religion of Buddha, 
a heretical teacher came from the South of India and ‘beat the drum 
of discussion.” His belly was covered with plates of copper, and he 
carried a torch ou his lxead.f When asked why he was so attire^ 

*111. 7«(J n . 

t Remand in liia “ \Tomoir on Tndifi before tho 11th Century,” Paris 1849, p.293, 
(pintoa an m-count from an Arabic work, tho Kitdhu'l-Jihrist, of an Indian seot who 
took their name from tho practice of girding their bodies with iron hoops. Every 
one who wished to enter this sect had to make a vow of sincerity and humility. 
He was obliged to have attained a oertain degree of perfection before he could don 
the iron girdle. This girdle, according to the members of tho seot, prevented the 
body from bursting with oxocss of knowledge, and power of contemplation. 

Tho Kihibu'l’Jlhri»t was written in 377 A. H , or 987 A. D., but it refers to an 
account of the Indian roligions, which had been given by a man who had been s^nt in 
tho last halt' of tho eighth century by Yahya, the son of Khalad the Barmecide, to 
explore 1 ndia. This account had been copied ont by the famous Al-Eindi in 863 A. D. 
[Mr. 0. J. by all, the President of tho Society, has been kind enough to contribute 
tho following note on this point- 

Tho passage iu the Fihriat, to which M. Reinaud refers, is at p. 318, Vol. I, of 
Flugol's edition, (M. Koinnud wrote long before the publication of the text, %nd 
relied only on one faulty MS.). It runs thus— 

j*$il*<* j jlftj £JLe (Jj»f ^Le y 

cr* art) j ^ j j f#*f 

I+qH* ^ C)9y°k 3 (f* ^ eyA f fjsiaj ^ 

{j* [y* j (toft}*# 
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he itfcid tfiafc he had studied much, and had great wisdom, and so was 
afraid that he would burst; and that he earned a torch because he was 
moved with pity for the blindness of men. Ten days passed without 
any one fieing able to cope with him in argument. The king was in des¬ 
pair and said, “ In the whole of my states are there no enlightened men ? 
“If no one can answer the difficult questions of this stranger, it will be 
* li a great disgraoe for ray kingdom. We must search again, and in the 
“ most obscure places.” Then some one said, that thero was an extra¬ 
ordinary iramana who lived in a forest. The king went in person to 
bring him. The dramana said that he, too, came from Southern Tndia; 
and that his learning was but small. However, he would endeavour to 
satisfy the king on condition that, if he was not worsted, the king would 
build a monastery, and send for monks to promulgate the law of 
Buddha. The king assented, and tho dramana came to the ball of dis¬ 
cussion. The heretical doctor produced a writing containing 30,000 ‘ 
words, but, in spite of his profundity and science, he was vanquished 
by the dramana after a hundred words, and had to retire in disgrace. 
Thereon the king fuliilledhis promise of building a monastery, ami has 
since that time* says the biography, zealously propagated tho teachings 
of the law. In the preface of the Si-yu-ki * there is an allusion to the 
copper-sheathed belly which seems to imply that lliueu Tailing was the 
victorious sraniana , but as M. Julien remarks, this does uot agree with 
the account in the body of the work. 

Probably the king who built tho monastery was Siladilya (the 
Sun of Righteousness), the Buddhist ruler of Kanauj.f The expression 

4>jhj Lf 6 j 

* 

In English 

“ Among them is a sect called the Bakrantinis (tic : conjectured to ho Bivkra- 
buntiya,« Vajrabandhiyo), that is to say, those who chain themselves with iron chains 
; Their custom is to shave their heads and faces and to go nuked, except as to their 
private parts. It is their rule uot to instruct anyone, or to speak with him, until he 
. spontaneously becomes a member of their sect. And they enjoin upon those accept- 
ing their religion to do alms in order that their pride may be humbled. One who 
joins their body doeB not put on the iron chains until he roaches the degree which 
entitles him to do so. They wear the chains from their waists to their breasts, ns 
a protection against the bursting of their bellies—-so they say—from excess of know* 
ledge and stress of thought." 

The conjecture Vajrabandhiya is Haarbriicker’s (see Fihriet, Vol. II, p. 183). 
r Tluf passage appears to recur in SbahmUni’s Kitdbu-n-Ni/jul wal-Milul, p. 449, — Ed.] 

• II XXXVII} Beal's translation, 1,4. 

t Poesibly however it wasPurijuvarman of Magadha ami who according to Miner, 
Twang was the last descendant of Alofea. 
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“ in my states" seems to imply tl$p he ruled over more lhan one 
kingdom. It is not likely that Saianka, the Hindd king of Karna 
Rnvarija, would allow the introduction of Buddhism into his capital. I 
presume then that Hiueu Tsia rig’s visit was made after S'asauka had 
been overcome by S'iladitja. 

Them are seven other references * * * § to Karna Suvoima or to one of its 
kings. From them wo learn that this king was ealled S'asiuika, i. e., 
the moon, arid that he was jealous of the power of Rajavardhana, the 
king of Kanauj, and the older brother and predecessor of f^iladitya. 
Ho theiefoie lined him to a meeting and treaeh piously murdered 
him. Wo also loam that he was a gieat enemy of the Buddhists and 
cut down their sacred treef (7 tolhtdiuma). lie must have possessed 
considerable power, for, after destroying the Jaw of Buddha, ho went to 
Patna ami tiied to deface a stone there which had been set up by 
• Asoku, and boio the marks of S'ak) am uni’s feet, Lassen considei’s that 
the assassination of Kajav ardliana| took place in 624, the year of S'ila- 
ditju’s accession, lie also holds § that S'asauka must have retained 
his independence during S'ihidilya’s reign, or otherwise he never would 
luivo vent mod to cut down the sacred treo. But it si'cms clear that 
S'asanka had done this long befote and in the time of S’iladitja’s pre¬ 
decessor The words “ thui* res Jeimers temps” do not mean re¬ 
cently, and we ate expressly told in the 6th book of the Si-yu-ki (JL 
,'HDj Boul, II, 42), that the destruction of the law and the dispersion of 
the monks by S'asauka occurred a great many years ago. We also find 
the Bodlnsatt va, when ovhoiting S'lladitya to accept the crown, referring 
to S'us'mka’s previous nets m destroying tho law And at p. 251 l.e. 
(Beal, 1, 213) we are told that S'lladilyaboeimo mast or of the five Indies 
in his sixth je«r. According to Mi. Fleet, Harshavardhana, i.e , Siladityn 
began to remit in 606 or 607 So we nviy presume that Sa&ihka died 
not later than 6J3. The Si-yu-ki (p 160; Beal, II, 122) describes the 
manner of liis death and sn)R it occurred a long time ago. S'asanka must 
then, have boon dead twenty or tliiity years before Hiuen Tsiaog went 
to Karim Siivarna. We know that there had boon time to introduce 
Buddhism and to build a large monastery before lie visited tho place. 

* l 112, 23S [1 2tS. 341). 422, 463, 408-9; Beal, Life, 88; Si-yu-ki, I, 210-218, 
II, 42,91, 118, 121-2 

f Puri?avarman irrigated it with milk, and it shot up in a night to the height 
of ten foot. At the time of composing the Si-yn-ki it was 44 feet high. If this 
account be taken as correct, a botanist might calculate the date of Sa&hk&V 
riotenoe. * * 

% lie calls him Harshavardhaua Mr. Fleet holds that the accession was in 
606 or 007. # 

§ 111.686 
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The name S’aiarika,* does nut occur in Abu’l-fa?l,f or Tieffenthnlor.J 
bat the first has a Shathatdhar, and the second a Scheschdar . Those are 
clearly corruptions of Sasadhara, (the moon,) and it is quite possible 
that this is another form of the name £>a£anka. Both words mean hare* 
marked or hare-bearing, i. e , the moon, And apparently the pilgrim trans¬ 
lates tfa&iuka simply by the Chituse word for moon. If this is so, tho 
fact is very important, for Sfasadhiua belonged to tho line of Adi sura, 
and was the eighth in succession from lum. He is said to have reigned 
58 years, but tho leigns of all the pi incus of this lino scan nmeusoiiuhly 
long. However if tfftsanka and S'as.idhara he identical, Adisuiacan 
liaidly have been later than the iiist half of tho (Jlli century. There 
seems nothing incitdibio in this for Lassen § say* that lie ih wrongly 
referred to the 9th m JOth century, and that he must have hied m tho 
beginning ot the 7tli century But if he was not later than b‘00, he 
must, I think, be put back still further, for it was A'disura who hi might 
Brahmans ftom Kiinaujto Bengal He eouhl not have done this during 
the A'ddy a dy nasty lor the) weio Buddhists. Tin. ir dynasty beg an ac- 
coiding to Lassen in 5hU, and so Adisuia must liavo icigned before 
that date, and peihaps was eontempoiaiy with one of the early 
Guptas.|| M. Suml Maitui suggests that Hnien Tsiung went oat of 
his road to visit Kama Sinnrtya, on account of the connection of 
the neighbourhood with Vijaya and the eomeision of thy Ion. This is 
not very likely', since 1 linen Tsiang says nothing about it, and he was not 
deeply interested in Ceylon, foi ho nova- wait them The fable, how¬ 
ever, about Vijaya is interest ing as show ing an eat ly connect ion bet w con 
Bengal and Ceylon. Vijaya piolutbly came fiom Singblidm T His story 

* Mr Fleet's work, Coipm* Inurnphonum Indian mu. III, for a idliiencn to 
which I am indebted to Dr Waddnll's jiapoi hIiowh (p 2h3), that thoio jh an inscrip¬ 
tion of S>asanka at Kolitds. Willi reference to thin identification, turnover, and also 
bo General Cunningham's rcniiuk that there ih u tm»k in Bogra mimed .iftei H'asankn, 
it may be well to boar m mind that according to the Hindi man MB , Vol Blmgalpur 
t I, 183, there was a S'asimkii, n Kshetauri Raja of Khar.ikpm, who was pot to death 
in 1502 (910 Faali ) [ Apud Moutgomory Martin, il, 57. Ed ] 
f Am I. 413. 
t Tieflen thaler, I 472 
$ III. 718. 

H in. 80s. 

T Bis mother was the daughter of tho King of Bungu by a Kalmgn Pniicnss, a 
oiroomet&noe which points to an early connection between Hougal and the Madras 
Coast. 8he wag, brought np in her father’s city of Bangs which presumably lay in 
fcSoxith-eaBt Bengal or somewhere about Samatat*. There can be no doubt that the 
forest of IdUa where the caravan in its way to Magadha (S. Bihdr) was dispersed, 
and she tell into the power of a lion, is the Bdph oonutry west of the Bhagiratbi. 
See Uphara, Secured books d&'Ceyion, 1.69 and II, 164. 
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is told in Chapter VI of the Mahav$»ia, and in the 1 ltli book of the 
Si-yu-ki. A more historical event is referred to by Wilford and 
Layard when they mention the local tradition that Raugamatf waa 
destroyed by an expedition from Ceylon. This most have occurred after 
Hinen Tsiang’s visit to Knrna Suvarna, and in my opinion, it belongs 
to the 12th century. I think that there is no reason to donbt the legend, 
for people are not in the habit of inventing disasters. But if true, it 
can only, I think, have occurred in the time of Pnrakrama Bahu, the 
Great. His reign is described by Tnrnour as having been the most 
martial, enterprising, and glorious in Singhalese history. He, too, seems 
to have been the only prince of Ceylon who carried his arms across 
the Bay of Bengal, or who possessed a fleet. There is an account of 
the expedition in tho 76th Chapter of the Mahavansa.* It was 
directed against, the king of Aramina, or Ramiimma, which accord¬ 
ing to Mr. Wijesinha lay between Amiran and Siam. Five ships 
came to the port Kusumi, in the country of Ramamma and the troops 
“ like furious elephants destroyed a great number of cocoa-nut and 
“ other trees, and the places round about them, and burnt many 
“villages with lire and destroyed half of tho kingdom.” A 
Tamil general named Adhikari, who har^ volunteered for this ser¬ 
vice, cast anchor hi tho port of Pappliala (Pippli ?). One of the ships 
attacked the island of Kakadvfpaf (?) or Crow Island, and brought away 
many of the inhabitants as prisoners to Ceylon. Arimaddana, the king 
of Ram dm m a was killed by tho invaders. Perhaps his name was Ari- 
Mardana, i.e., the tram pier of foes, or it may have been Hari Madana. 
(It seems worth while to note here that there was a king of Orissa who 
was called Madana Mahudeva, and who had a short reign of four years 
from 1171-75.) 

Kusumi as the name of the port, reminds us of Wilford’s statement 
that Rahgamati used to be called Kusumupurf. The name, however, 
is a common one, and was applied to Patna and other towns. Th* 
statement that llamamma is the country between Siam and Arr&can 
is, perhaps, only a conjecture of Mr. Knighton, though 1 find that Sjr 
Arthur Plmyre mentions Ram-ma-we-li as a town and country near 
Sandoway (J. A. S. B. XIII. 27). On the other hand, we haveRamana 
marked in Gastaldi’s old map,J as a place east of Orissa and near Hijli 

* Wijesinha’s translation. Colombo, 1889. See also Lassen IV. 828. 

t Probably this is Cocanoda in the Madras Presidency. According to the 
Imperial Gazetteer of India tho proper spelling is Ktka-nada and the meaning Ja 
Crow-country. If tho Coromandel coast was the point of attaok one can see why ljb^ J 
services of a Madras officer were valuable. 

t Cluverius mentions Rumania as the capital of Orissa and as a mart famous 
for ivory aud precious stones. He also says that the codhtry was rich in wi t See 
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It may also bo worth while mentioning that SudhAr&m in a native tame 
for the district of Noakhali. I do not know its age or origin, but it may 
mean Suddha-Srama, the place of delightful rest, and if so the last 
half of the name approaches the Aiammn of Tumour. One ivasou given 
for the expedition was that the king ot llannmmri had obstructed per- 
“sons who were bringing piesents from a king of India to Ceylon ” On 
one occasion when a coitam duel of India, Kassapa by name, sent 
presents unto him (Parakrama) of great \alu«\ with a letter written on 
a leaf of gold, ho hindeml the men who bore them from landing and 
then caused the presents to he taken fiom tliem with the lettei anil 
sent into the city with great dishonour.* This looks like the action of 
a king of Orissa or Bengal, who would have control of the poits, sneli 
as Tamrahptf, Ac. It appears, too, that the expedition iav aged the coast 
of Coromandel, and so may easily have also attacked Bengal and Orb mi. 
However this may be, and allowing that the expedition was dueoted 
against Siam or Cambodia, it must have been easy tor the armament, 
on its way to oi from the seat of war, to stil or march up to Rntigamdti 
and destroy it It is not likely that the ships would steer right across 
the Bay, or sail direct from Ceylon to Sinn. It is to bu hoped that 
some day Kakadvipa, Papphala, Ac, will be satisfactorily identified. 

As for the date of the expedition it was certainly not eailier than 
the I6th year of Parakrama B.ihu’s icign Accoiding to Tnrnour bis 
accession took place iu 1153, mj that the 16th year would be 1160. Ac¬ 
cording to the Wijesinlm, Parakrama’s reign began in 1164, which would 
give 1180 as the 10th year. Lassen adopts Tumour's date of accession, 
but places the expedition in the year 1172 We are told that five months 
were employed iu making preparations, and that piovi«ious for twelve 
months were collected It Mr. Wijesinha’s date of accession then be cor¬ 
rect, the expedition may have been as late as Jlh2or 'H.’{ Under any 
circumstances it would be some years before,the Muhammadan invasion 
4 »f Bengal. 

According to the tradition collected by Onpt. Bayard there was a 
kit)£ of RanganmU called Knrna Sena. If this was so. he cannot have 
been the Karna who gave his name to the city. The latter was, perhaps, 
the Kaiga of the Mahabharata, who was .sometimes called Karija Datta, 
^ftnd was half brother of the Parpjavas. He was king of Anga, and had 
s ' Beats at |lbigalpur and Mongliyr. No such name as Karna occurs in the 
• lists of the Vaidya kings of Gauf. 

* 

, Stan's ad., Amsterdam, p. 38g. Philip Clovier or Clarerins was one of the most 
celebrated of oar early geographers. He was born at Dantzic in 1S80, and died at 
Leyden in 1828. 

* Wijesinha’s MaMvanaa, p 218. 
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* NOTE ON DR PAPER * 

n ■*** 1 

I did not know of or boo Dr. Waddell's paper until I had nearly finish- 
ud my own. He proposes to identify Karna Suvarna with Kanchannagar, 
no«r Bind wan. Ho low taken painB with the subject and his article 
contains some valuable information, but I think that his identification is 
quite untenable. It seems to me uufortunato that when Or. Fergusson f 
and ho bad the due in their hands they shonld have let it slip. Both of 
them refer to Rungum/ip', in Murshidalmd ; but. both of them put it aside. 
KoririiNSon thought that the capital might afterwards have been tratis- 
fetred to Itaugamap, and that in this way it got the inline of Karija 
Biivarnn, but he would not accept it, as the place visited by Hiuen 
Tsiang, because he thought Hwni li's account of the route to it ineorroct. 
Apparently, too, he failed to notice that l{it/ig;ini,qi was equivalent to the 
name of the monastery mentioned by lliueu Tsiang. He choose Nagarin 
Biibhuiu, a place which 1 have soon and which I think, has no claim to be 
Karna Su varna But a wiiter who refused to believe that the TAmra- 
lipli of I linen Tsiang was Turnluk cannot bo regarded ns a safe guide. 

Dr. Waddell has rejected Ran gamut i partly, as l coupe ire, because he 
has never seen it, and so does not know the evidence of ancient great¬ 
ness which it exhibits. His words are as followsTho proposed 
identification with the fori, of Kuni, near the village of Rahgami'qi, in 
Murshidabud district, about 130 miles to (ho north-east of Tamlnk, is 
quite untenable, as it, is so out of keeping with the pilgrim’s text, and 
possesses nothing suggestive of the site, except the local name of Rauga- 
m>ti\ and having proceeded so far northwards, the subsequent journey of 
700 li to the south-west could not carry the pilgrim to the frontier, 
much less to the capital of Orissa, his next stage.J 

I do not know what is meant by the phrase “ proposed identifica¬ 
tion” in this extract. So far as I know, Rahgaumti has never beeu 
proposed before. Perhaps Colonel Yule made such a proposal, but if 
so, the reference given by him, J. R. A. S. XVIII. 395, is wrong. The 
only reference given by Dr. Waddell is to Captain Layard’s paper, but 
certainly that says nothing about Helen Tsiang. It was hardly possible, 
if not quite impossible, that it should, for Layard’s paper was published 
in our Society’s Journal in 1853, and M. Julieu’s translation of the bina* 
graphy only appeared in that year, and this tmnslation of the Si-ytwpj 
nut till 1858. Nor dolkuow what is meant by the “ fort-if- Kart^* 4 
Nobody has ev^r used that name or spoken about the Earns in conneo- 

, 

* Published by the Government of Bengal hut y*$r, as an Appendix to a 
on Pat&liputra. 

+ J. R. A. S., VI. 248. 

t P- 25- 
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turn with Rahgam&tt A* to the distance-difficulty, I quite-edmit that 
60 far Bard wan may agreif as well with Hiuon Tsiang's statement as 
RaAgamltf* 1 do not think, however, that it has any superiority in this 
respect. I do not Ipwow why it should be assumod that Jajpur was the 
capital of Orissa in Iliuen Tsiang’s time, or that his distances are for 
capitals and not for the confmes of kingdoms. The direction of Burdwan 
from Tamluk is a little more westerly than that of Rangamith hut still 
it is mainly north. Besides Dr. W addell takes no notice of the route 
given m the biography, tit., that from Pan^uii, or from the monastery 
five miles to tho west of it. That route certainly agrees better with 
Rangamatf than with Butdwan. However, 1 l*»y little stiess on direc¬ 
tions and still less on distances. The two strong points in favour of 
Rangamafi are—first, it used to be called the Fort of Kama Suvarua, and 
secondly, that Rangamsti is an equivalent for Kakta» Vi(i and Lo-to- 
wei-chi, ot Lo-to-ino-cln Itiirigamati is not the only place m tho 
neighbourhood winch is associated with Karna r l'he village and tluinii 
of Go-Karpa, i.e , the cowshed of Karna, ih olo*e by 

On the other hand, Kanchaniiugnr seems to tio an obscure place, a 
sort of suburb of Hurd nun. No evidence is adduced of its having been 
“ the traditional capital of the country ” i do not know who Helasur 
was, but 1 see that Captain Layurd says there was a tank at K»againii(i 
called the Bel Taiao Probably the name is connected m both instances 
with the Bael tree, which is sacred to Siva. There is also at Kungumati 
the almost obliterated site of an ancient tank called the Jamuud Tank 
and in which a curious image figured by Cuptain bayard was found. 

Kanchannagar is a common name m Bengal, and has its own dis¬ 
tinct meaning, v%z , the city of gold. I do not see how it can he < win tod 
into meaning the city of Karna SuvatQa. 


t 

P. S .—I have lately come upon an interesting piece of evidence 
about the nutiquity of the name of Knrua Suvatna. In the genealogy of 
„IUj& Radba Kanta Deva, prefixed to the Hh volume of the S'abdukal- 
padruma, and also in the sketch of his life by the editors of the secoud 
edition, it is stated that his earliest known ancestor, Sri Hari Deva, was 
a resident of Karna Suvarga, near Murshidabad. lUja Rfidha Kanta 
%r,a* the twenty-fiflh in descent from SYi Hari. and was himself born in 
, 088 . sq that Sri Hari probably lived in the 12th century. Iiiijii Radha 
SAota lived to'at least the age of 76, and if we allow 26 years for each 
.•generation of his ancestors, Sri Hari may have lived atffcarna Suvarna 
; before its destruction by the troops of Parakrama Bibu. + 

For convenience of reference I subjoin Wilford’s notes of Raiign- 
mitf in the 8th volume of the JResearches: “ Tradition says that the 
3 . l 42 
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“ king of Lauki, -which implies either $$ e&mtrj of the Mahuiajah pf 
“ Lftpagi or Ceylon, bat more probably the fttSt, invaded the coifntry tl 
“ Bengal with a pow ci fill fleet and sailed up the Ganges as far as Bangtfc- 
“ mati, then called Kusumapuri, and a eonsulei able place where the King 
“orMahaia|tt often i ended. The mvadus pluudeied the country and 
“dcstiovcd the city. Tins happened long befoie the invasion of Bengal 
“ by the Musalnmns, and seems to coincide with the time of the lniasron 
“ol the j emnsula by tlio Mahauija of Lapagi Tins lufoiniatiom was 
4 * piouued at my n quest 1 >> tin late Lieutenant II0.11 e, who was remark' 
“ably fond of mquunsof this soit, and to whom I am indebted fen 
‘ sevoial lustonuil uiqumes and othci paituuhus itlitmg to the geo- 
‘‘giuplij of tlio (langitu pun lines 

A ppm on tl) Lu nit mnt Home is the office 1 icfened to as Captain 
lioate m the 7 th vol of the Ittneaiclus, p ] 7 .'>, ,ts having taken part in 
pioiuiiug copies of the nisei iptions on the Dihli pillai Wilford 
•thought that Lanka might mean Lapagi, 1 Java, because two Aiabian 
tiavelleis of t lu 9 th cent in ) mcutiomd hy ltonomlot laid icki ted to the 
kmg of Lipigi’s hiving devastated tlu* (oast of indiu. But theie seems 
noieisontoi supposing that Latiki tvci meant any otlitt place than 
Ceylon. Lnatd, wilting in lHo.t, sijh, lie too was told of the Lanka 
expedition, but with a d tile 1 out vet sum t T nfoi tunatel) I10 dots not give 
tlio in sum, but pi 1 hups it w is on ly Mint the plan was Ct)lon and not 
J iva. Liquid obju ts to Lieutenant Home’s .mount that liaugainuti 
was ioi nu 1l\ 1 tiled Kusuunpuia, but it is just possible that .t whs both 
• ailed Kusumupuia and Kami Suvaiin. Or the Cijloueso may have 
been mistake 11, like Lieutenant Llout, and wLitton Kusiimt instead of 
Kami Suvanu 
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defeated Ilymiyfin, 128 

Bahadur Shah, official date of secession, 
261, 265 

BahAu’D'DIh Zikarita, Musalman Saint 
154. 

Bah tot Loof of Labor, 240. 

Balvbhadka, a Haint dt Hastikupdt, 310. 

‘ Balabandu’,—Marathi alphabet, 46. 

Badwant SiAsh, Baja of Benaresp in 
charge of Benares Mint (1748-50), 54. 

Bit GosiiA, Musalmin name of Kara 
Niriyapa, 295 ». 
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Bali, qnoted act generous, 140. 

Bam NaRayana, Bon of llaghu Rii, 
invokes aid of Ahoms against the 
Muanlmana, 293 

*. , takes name of Dharma 

Na ray aria, 294. 

-, date of, 305. 

— ■ ■ — -hia war with the Mu- 

Hultnana, 299 and ff. 

Bu.i.ai.a Sfna, 251. 

Bin King of S'onitapurn in Aaaam, 273. 

lijfuduH, a Bisi in Orissa, 92. 

BArd Dpva KAhtBi, orticlo by, on 
llliAFtkarn, 223 and 00. 

Dniaruisi =• Katak (Cuttack), 10J. 

Bui ah Musa, J8J. 

Barnilt, Kant Lpdia Company's coinage 
in, tit, 05, CG 

Barman, a Ksliattriya title in Assam, 
274 

Burn Dhniyas, Assam traditions regard¬ 
ing, 282. 

L-, account of, 281. 

Bayer, Theophilas Siegfried. Corres¬ 
pondence with La Croze, 41. 

Bayne, Mr., discoveries in connection 
with old Fort William, 105. 

Benares, Kast Indian Company’s coin¬ 
age in, 54, 63, 05, 67, 70, 71, 72, 73, 
75. 79. 

——-, Mint established at, 1734, 5i. 

Bengal, East India Compunv's coinage 
in, 53, fiO, 61, 02 73, 80, 83.' 

Deng di language desenbod in Sptut h- 
metster , 48. 

Bey rim*(,i\ H„ identifies Knrna Suvurna 
with liongamati, 315 and ff. 

BnAOAiiAiTA, son of Naraka. King of 
Fragjyotihhn, 271. 

BhXskara, was he ncqnaintcd with the 
Differential Calculus, 22tj. 

. .. discoveries mado by, 226 & 

66 . 

-, date and placo of his birth, 

220 . 

BhAskara Yahvan, king of Kamarupa 
in lliuen Tsiang’s timo, 273. 

Bhaya Chandra, Rongpur King of the 
Palo dynast), 278 

Br(ma RAja of Koch Bihar, 306. 

BiiIma, name of a king killed by 
Vigraha Pila, 276. 

BHfsHKAKA, father of Rukmini, an 
Assamese (not a Yidarbha) Prince, in 
Assam history, 272. 

Bliotiyi oharaoters, 5. 

BhOmi PAlab of Assam, 275. 

Binding, Method of, in Central Asian 
MSS., 2. 

Bible, translations of, into Indian Ver¬ 
naculars, 41, 


Bfiapur inscription, described by Pj&F. 
Kiolhom, 809 and ff. „ 

Bijni family of Koch HajA k 807. 

Birdanaei, a quarter of Ka(ak (Onttadl), 

101 . 

Birds, list of, identified, 210. 

Bisr and R'isr progenitors of Koch 
Kings of Kamarupa, 285, 294. 

Bum, founder of Koch Kings of Kama* 
rupa, takes name of Visva Simho, 285. 

Bi4v»£vak, author of Asamburafiji, 268 
note.f 

Black Hole of Calcutta, silo of, 124. 

Blood of Brahman, white, 286 n. 

Bombay, Eust India Company’s coinage 
in, 03, 72. 75, 76, 78 

Brahman, blood of, white, 286 «. ' 

Brahmaputra, straightened by Nnra Ni- 
riiyunii, 290. 

Budil ha hit pal ii'({Ld, MS of, 252 

Buddhist inscription deciphered by 
Bayer, 1728,45. 

Until vs, Shaikh, Mu Balm An Saint, 128, 
152, 153. 

Bu-ston Clios bvufi, 6. 

Buxur, boo Bugh’sar. 


Cachnr or Ilidamhn conquered hy R da¬ 
rn i, 289 

Calcutta, coinage in, 63, 74, 78, 79, 81. 

-, mint established at (1753), 63. 

Central Asian MSS, how shaped, and 
how bound, 2. 

Cc) Ion, attacks on Bengal, 324 and ff. 

-, study of Sanskrit in, 211. 

C iiait Sim-h, in charge of Benares mint 
(177b), 66. 

ChakravartI, Mon Mohan, artiole on 
U|*iya Inscriptions of 15th and 16 th 
centuries, 88. 

Chakradhvaja, of Khyen dynasty in 
Assam, 279. 

Chakra Pala of Assam, 275. * 

C hamberlayne’s correspondence with La** 
Croze, 43. 

Ciuhberlaynb's Orationum dominion-^ 
rum sylloge, 43 note*, 48 ^ 

Ch AXPAVATf, Queen of Gandbarva Sena 
168 

CHAND BAR’oXf, 127. rrtg , - 

Chafdttkav&ka, drama, MS. o$ 250L; % 

Chakdana and Maoana, ruled at agr4^ 
livasa in Assam (1511), 283a, 294. 
Chandkivara, wrote works on StsMti.' 
251,252. 

CRANpivARA, the most famous of the 
Biro Bbotyis, 888- * 

Ora NORA NIrIya^a of Dammg, 807. 
Chandra PIla of Assess, 275, end JfHfc*. 
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Qhdndra'vydkmra$a oompiWu'KS. fo, 

8W* 

Charts given by Buddha to Mafibhadra 
Jn Weber MSS, 26, 82. 

Qhtiurd GoharshdM, a kind of rnpeo, B7. 
Chedfr Kalaehuri Kings of, 239, and fF. 
coins of, t b 

- -, two contemporary kingdoms, 242. 

China warriors from Assam, 272. 
Chitanr, fortress of, 164 and ff 
CttlTBA St na, king of C’liitaur, 164. 
Choice of beir, legendary folktale of 
Viiva Simha, 286. 

Chora Dlva, S>uiyaiam4a, (1022 1063}, 
961. 

Coins, new or rare Muhammadan or 
Hi^du, 230 and ff 

Colebrooke’s opinion of Hindustani, 50. 
‘ Oomotay ’ «= Kumathapitra, 278 
Cuttack, East I ndm Co.'s coinsgo in, 65 
—. , see Itaiupasi. 


T)’aiuis, restored Junaki-haranii, 217 
Dacca, East Indian Co.’s coinage in, 59, 
60, 62. 

Daksliipndiga dun<iupat&, 92. 

Dakshya PA la of Assam, 275. 

DA^iyAl, Musalnmn Saint, 152, 153. 
DakyAl, son of Husain Sliah, 280 
Daphnepapyracra, used for paper*making, 
8 . 

DA0d ShAh of Ganr snbjagatcd by Akbar 
with help of Nara Narayana 291, 297. 
Delhi, coins of Sultans of, 213 
Delhi, East India Co’s, ooinago in, 74, 78, 
79. 

Diva PAla, 227, n. 

Drva PAla, Baja of Kanibharner, 197, 
804. 

Dkva-vid Simha teaches Tibetans the 
Alphabet, 6 

Deve4vara, a King of Kimardpa 273. 
Dsvi prasao, Mnnslii, supplies materials 
* * for Bijapnr inscriptions, 309. 
in Central Asian Nagari, 4. 

Dkakba PAla (of Assam 9 ) 276, v. 
JDbabma NAkAyana, see Bali Narayana, 
'*»4. 

4 X * 1 ■ ..- Gamjlesvara, war 

with Dnrlabba, it. 282. 

PAla 277 ». 

founded a dynasty in 
Hfegptir, 278. 

■"■ rr" ■ " " ■ ■■» grants land in K&marfipa, 

4MNA 

DharmArAma, Bhikeho, has restored 
JaMaki Haraea, 216. 

DVAtAyivASittA, mentioned in Bijapnr 
inscription. 


K. 



Dbayala, Xing of Hnetikup&(P97 A, D.), 

8 * 0 . 

DMvfiddhtda, astronomical work by 

jislla, 224. 

Dictionary in Webor MSS , 80. 

Ditnoria, Raja of, submits to Nnra NarA- 
yaya, 290. 

-, llaja of, does not eat Ari fish, 

being descendant of Anm.it, 275, a 
DIpa Simha, son of Visva Simha, 286. 
Donvillk, a Jesuit Missionary tn Nepal, 
41, notu 3 

l)uu ami a NirAyana of Kamath&pura, 
attacks Dliarma Narayana, 282. 
Dirlauha HAjA, montionod in Bijaput 
inscription, 311. 

Diu'pax, the seven, 133, note 5. 

a 

ID in Central Asian Nngari, 4 
Eilyrv 01 thin Gtiitliun used for pujier 
making, 3. 

Elephants, common in Assam, 274 
EiKKiunts, coin of, mentions Kuusi* • 
nugarn, 86. 

i^AHRi’Kiisn Ah, official date of nooeBsion 
of, 262 

Fai raklubad, East Indian Co’s coinage 
in, 61, 66, 69, 73, 74, 75. 

Floweih, list of, identified, 207. 

Fort William, silo of, 104, & ff 

- 1 nito of South Curtain 

Wall, 117. 

-, site of West Curtain, 120 

——-, site of Writeis’ Buildings, 

120 

■ .. — gite of East (fate, 121. 

_____ —-, site of Bluck I(<do, 124 

-, site of Governor s House, 

115. 

Fbitz, Johann Friedrich, compiler of 
Spi ucknleixtct, 47. 


Gait, B A. Article on the Kooh Kings 
of KAmarupa, 268 and 

Gaiano, King in Assam, 275. 

Gamiha PAla of Assam, 276, A a. 

Gundharian (Kharosh^ri) character, 
survived in Gandhoro to 8 rd cent. 
A. D, 85 

Ganoharva Sbka King of Siihhala, 160 

&ff. 

Ganoharv RAj, a friend of Malik Mo¬ 
hammad, 165. 

GAftoKYADBVA, KalacHuri king of Ohedi, 
242. 

Ganitidhyiya, by BhAskara, 224 and ff. 

Ganaka*, or astrologers, influence of 
297 1 *. 



G&ah&tf, seat of Muhammadan power in 
Assam, 801. 

Gayakarnadkva, Kalachuri king of 
Chedi, 242. 

* Gentoo ’ or * Moore’ * Urdu, 47. 

Ghataka Kikata, king of Ksmardpa, 

270. 

GHiYAffTj’D-i)iN Baiiadur Shah, invades 
Assam, (1220 A. D.), 280. 

Ghor&ghitn, road to, from Kanm(hapura 
made by Nilntnbara, 279. 

GhulAm ‘ALi 'Ihiirat, author, 128. 

Ghurthahee* Uohar»hdM, q. V. 

* (lirandain ’ «■ Kirondum, q. r., 44, noto. * 

GohamhaM, a kind of rupee, 67. 

Golddhydj/n, by Bhaskara, 224 aud ff. 

Gondoi'HAkeh, ora of, 86. 

Go Pa la J, 277 n. 

Go Pi LA 11,277 n. 

Gopapuru, a village in Orissa, 92. 

Gorakhpur, East India Co.’s coiuago in, 
(14. 

GokA, Padmavati’s uncle, 194,200 and ff. 

Gobain Kamala, sou of Visva Simha, 288. 

. .. .. t u groat road-maker in 

Assam, 286. 

. . ■ — ——, builds Gosaiu Kamala 

Ali 287. 

Gosaifi Kamala Ali, N. of rond, in Assam, 
288. 

(J olras of Nakshatraf in Webor MSS., 
14, 16. 

GovindapAla, (1161), 260. 

GovindapAla, (1198), 263. 

Grammar, Ohdndra Vydkdrana, complete 
MS. of, 249. 

Gramtsodoo charaoter, 5. 

Grantham, in Sanskrit, called Kiren- 
dam, 44. 

Grierson, G. A., Article on early Study 
of Indian Vernaculars in Europe, 41 
and ff. 

Grierson, G. A., A specimen of the 
Pudamavati, 127 and ff. 

Gruber, a Jesuit Missionary in Nepal, 
41, note.* 

Gujarati language described by Bayer, 
A. D. 1729, 47. 

Gupta character, North Western Variety, 
in Weber MSS., 17, 21 n. 

Gushan, see Koshan. 

Hacker Bsg, see Hakim Beg. 

Hadley’s (1772) Hindustani grammar, 
49. * 

Hajara, descendant of Naraka, king of 
Assam, 272. 

HAjo, according to Buchanan Hamilton 
founded Koch Dynasty, 296. 

HIjo Koch, father of Hiri and Jiri,894, 


S aJPAla, of Assam, 176 n. 

Shaikh, Musahnan Saint, 161,168. 

It Beo, Monshi at Murshidabad 
Court, 68,107. 

HAkim, Sayyad, invades Ahom otpntry, 
298. 

Ilammira of Ran’thambhaur, 190. 

Hanscrit, i e., Sanskrit, 48. 

Hara Prasad SfAsTRf, Article by, on a 
new find of old Nepalese MSS., 245. 
HarewA, a noted robber chief, 192. 

Habia Manual, ancestor of Koch Kings 
of Katnarupn, 284. 

Haui Mohan VidyAbhIishan, Article on. , 
the Study of Sanskrit in Ceylon, 2tl. 
Haui Pa la of Assam, 276 n. 

Hakivabman, King of Haatikuodi, of 
llashtraku(a family, 811. 

Hashtnagar inscription, date of, 86. 
Haatikuudi, inscription of, described by 
Prof. Kielhorn, 309 A ff. 

Hastikundi or Hastikn^dika,«modern 
Hatondi in Marwar, 310. 

HAtim T4e quoted as generous, 149. 
Hatoiidi, the ancient Hastikuudi, 810. 
Hayagriva, temple of, inscription of 
Uaghnrai, 296. * 

Heir, method of choosing in Assam, by 
choice of bundles, 28(1. 

Hkmadhara, son of ViSva Simha, 286. 
Hkmanta Sena, great grand-father of 
Baltala S., fought witli the Korea- 
|as, 251. 

Hidamba or Caohar conquered by Rfla- 
rai, 289. 

Humf, ancestor of the Kooh Kings of 
Kamariipa, 284. 

Hindustani grammars, old, (1746) 47, 
(1772)49,(1778) 49. 

HIra, ancestress of Kodh Kings of 
Kamardpo, 284. 

-daughter of H&jo Kooh, 294. 

HiaAMANi, name of parrot, 163 and ff. 
HfuEN Tbiang, describes Assam, 278. 

. - . , his itinerary from ' 

Champa to Orissa, 816. > : 

-, His Jonrney in Bengal. 

and Assam, 816 and ff. \ 

- ■■ ■■■ , His Travels, and his Life,' 

816. 

Hoebnle, Dr. A. F. Rudolf, Article off 
new or rare Muhammadan or Hindi 
coins, 230 and ff. *■ , * 

Hoernlb, Dr. A. F. Benoit, AWfcicl* 
on Weber MSS. 1 mid ff. ■' 

Hoernle, Dr. A. F. Bcdolv, Article i 
official dates of aooession of Xhghal « 
Emperors, 266. * 

Hccuus Big, see WAHm Bsg. 

Human Saorifloas la Assam# by Nwea 
Nariyafa, 291. 
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Qpsain GhabkawI Author of Qflgfll w ff Ji mimmii anokpi town In Magadhi, 

mdwat, 128. '*Jv' 858, 

Husain ShAh of Gau^a, besieges W&mr JAYANTA PAla, of Assam, 275. 
thapur, and takes Nilambara captive, Java PAla, 277 n. 

1488 A. D., 279. Jlyas, home of Malik Mohammad, 127, 

Hnpian — Opian G. V. 156. 

Hwui-li, author of Biography of Riuen Jayavijaya, doorway of Jagannitha 
Tsiang, 816. templo, at Pori, 88. 

Jesuit Missionaries in Nepal, 41, note 8 . 


Ibrahim Lodi of Delhi, 243. 
iKHTiyiau’D.DfN Yozbak TughbIl KhAn, 
invadea Assam, ( 1256 A. D.), 280. 
Imperial Academy of Sciences, St. Peters* 
burg, founded in 1726, 45. 

India PAla of Assam, 276. 

INOKA NArAya^a of Darrnng, 808. 

Indus, not included in Baotria, 80 
Irvine, W, article on the Official Rec- 


Jhorddr, a kind of rupee, 57. 

JfaA, anoeatreBa of Koch Kingaof Kama* 
rupa, 286. 

-, daughter of Hajo Koch, 294. 

JitAri, deserts Gauhati, 274. 

Jones, Oaptain, on defences of Calcutta, 
108 and ft. 

Jones’s plan of old Fort William, 106. 
‘Juugut Sing/ 63. 


komng of the reigns of the later 
Mughal Emperors, 256. 

IsmA’Il GhA^i, invades Assam, (1460 A. 
D ), 281. 


Jagannatha, temple of, at Pnri, inscrip¬ 
tion at, 88. * 

Jagat Dkva MaharAja, ally of Sher 
Shah,128. 

Jagat Chandra, son of ViSva Simha, 286. 

JahAndXr ShAh, official date of acces¬ 
sion, 262. 

JahAngIr, coins of, 244. 

...— , coin of, with Akbar’s name, 

244. 

Jaintia, conquered by SilarAi, 289. 

JAjalla Drva I., Kalachuri King of 
Chedi, 240. 

JAjalla Dkva II., Kalachnri King of 
Chedi, 240. 

Jajalla Dbva, Kalachuri King of Chedi, 
coin of, 241 A ff 

JalAl^d-dIn yxrtf ShAh, coins of. 237 . 

JalAlu'd-dIn Muhammad SHAn, coins of, 
230. 

JalAlc’d-dIn of Bukhara, Masai man 
Saint, 153. 

JalAl Loi f of Jaunpur, 243. 

JalAl ShAh, coin of, 248, 245. 

Jalasara Sbna, mentioned in Madala 
Pafiji, 98. 

JALHANA, author of Bikti muktdvali, 
mentions Kumarmdasa, 215. 

XalvrIvaba, a king of Assam, 274. 

JdhuM- Karaw, poem by KumiradAsa, 

.unooountof, 812 A ff. 

JdmaJef-haratpa, quotations from, in San* 
skrit works, 214. 

jAftsAb BAlArtt Xing of Assam, 276. 

Jatavdc PAla (fj in Assam, 276 ». 

Java supplied with ooins from Bengal, 71. 


TC isitt, influence of, on Malik Muham¬ 
mad, 127 

Kaithi alphabet, dosoribod, (1771), 49. 

Kajdghira question as to its idontifl* 
cation, 316. 

Kaka-dvipa (?Coconada), ravaged by 
Coyloneso, 824 

K&kkhordda in Weber and Bower MSS., 
25, note 17. 

Kalabaraga, namo of a place in Orissa 
91, 92, 96, 97, 98,100, 101, 102,103. 

Kalachnri kings of Chedi, ooins of, 239 
and ff. 

KAlA PahAr, attacks Nara NarAyana, 
(1653), 296 

Kalasi, birth-place of Milinda, identified, 
85. 

KaudAsa, visitod Ceylon and died there, 
(6th century), 212 and ff. 

Kalpi, residence of Shaikh BarhAn, 128. 

Kamakhya, re-discovery of, by Vifiva 
Simha, 287. 

--, temple re-built, by Nara 

NArayapa, 291. 

- 1 temple of, inscription of 

S'ilarAi in, 295. 

KakAl Shrkh, MnsalmAn Saint, 151,158. 

K am ala PAla, name of a Jaina oopiest, 
258. 

Kimalpnr, a village in Orissi, 92, 

Kamarupa, original extent of, 269. 

. . origin of name, 269. 

. - —— a famous plaoe for pilgrim* 

ages, 278. 

. . early kings of, 270. 

. the Koch Kings of, 268 and ff. 

Kamathapnra, founded If Nfladhvaja, 
in Koch BihAr, 278. 

- mins of, described, 270. 

KamathxAvaba, title of Nfladhvaja, 278. 

Kakuhka, obaracter of ooins of, 86. 


) 
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Khflchannogar, identified with Karp* 
Savanna % Dr. Waddell, 315 
Kansonapuri, old name of RaggamAfi, 
820. 

KapilbSvara Dbva, mentioned in inscrip¬ 
tion at Puri, 88. . 

Karana, by Dhaskarn, 220. 

Karmnagara, birth-plaoe of Milinda, 85. 
Kabna quoted as gonnrous, 149. 

Kiirijia Suvarna site of, paper on, by H. 
Beveridge, B. C. S , 315 k ft. 

■ . ., loontod in, Birhhfim, in 

Singhbhum, in Burdwan, and at lluhga- 
mufi, 315. 

Kanpn(a, ruled ovor by TTriya kings 91, 
92, 96, 97, 98, 100, JOl, 102. 103. 
Karnataka dynasty of Nopal, 251, 

Karan (as, enomics of Muin'pala and of 
Hoitiunla Bonn, 251. 

KAktika, u nobloman ut Main pain’s court. 
261. . 

Knshg&r MS., published by Oldetiborg. 

read by Dr. Iloernlo, 39. 

Kashmir, original homo of Wartu charac¬ 
ter, 6. 

KASi VidyAdhaka, moutionud in Mddala 
I’aiiji, 98. 

KapUr^Cuttack, see Rarannai. 

K&tjori river, near C'nttack, LOl. 

Kha-olie Tibetan for Kashmir, 6 and ft. 
Kbacheehoo character, 5. 

Kbairam, raja of, submits to Nora 
Narayana, 289. 

Khanda*, the nine, 145. 

Kharoshfri, seo Gandharian. 

Kha( fitu, 181. 

Kiiktallya Dev£, Rani, founded Vihara 
in Jayanagara, 253. 

Khwaja kuizr, Musnlman Saint, 162,163 
Khyen dynasty of Assam, 278. 
Kio-la-n&-8u-fu-la-na=c Kurna Snvarpa, 
815. 

KietnoRK, Prof. P., C. I K, describes 
Bijapur inscription, 809 and if. 

Kirdta warriors from Aasam, 272. 

‘ Kirondum ’ «= Grantham, south Indian 
name of Sanskrit, 44. 

Kitdhu'l-fihrist, quoted, 321. 

Koch Bihar and Koch lIAjn, 295 n. 

- - ■— — family, history of. 306. 

-■, invaded by Mir Janiln, 300. 

-- dynasty, said to bo founded by 

HAjo, 295. 

-, said to be founded by 

Bisu or YiSva Simha, 285. 

Kooh Hajo and Kooh Bihar, 295 n. 

.-— Kings of Kamarupa, 208 and ft. 

.—•— --, dates of, 305. 

KokalIiA, Kalachnri king of Chedi, 240. 
Kosha in Weber MSS., 30. 

KptibAs, site of oamp in Onset, 103,104. 


* KjtisB^A invades rngjyotwnapun, 

878. 

Krishna PAua of* Assam, 276. 

Krittika series of Nakshatras, 15. 

KbHKMKNURA, author of Anohifcyalah- 
kara quotes Knmtradasa, 214, 18. 

Kngiar, place whore Weber MSS. found,2. 

Kukupi-kata, legend of, 271. 

Knkhanda, the southern hemisphere, 184 
note 2. 

Kum Ah ah Asa, Sanskrit author in Ceylon, 
and king, (6th contury) 212, and ft. 

Kum aha PAla, in Assam, inscription of, 
276. 

Kuinodiuf, name of a bawd, 197. 

KumUjori, znmindars of, in Ofissi, re¬ 
pelled, 96 

Kuiiihlyn, the country round Sadiya in, 
Assam, 272. 

‘ Kurn-soun-ka-gliur ’ * Rufigamati, 320. 

Ki sijav or Gusman, author of Panjtar, 
inscription, 85. 

Kusumapuri, old name of Rangamstf, 
321. 

La Croze, 42 and ft, 59. 

LuuuA Pai.\ of Assam, 270 w. 

L. iLshnMti&vuli = Jayanagara, 253. 

LakmimI Nikaiana, son of Nara Nara- 

ysina, 292. 

Laksmu( Narayana, ruler of Kooh Bihar, 
295 n. 

■ - ■■■■ dates of, 305. 

-—-and PAafKSHfT, war 

between, 290. 

-——-, pays respects to 

Emperor at (3uzrat, 298. 

- ■ — —-, later history of hi* 

descendants, 306. 

LakshmI NArAyana kdab, possessor of 
Vamidvah, 268. 

liAKHtiMi pAla of Assam, 276. 

Lalla, sujterseded by Bhaskara, 224. 

Language, unintelligible, in Weber MSS., 
7, 35 and ft. 

Lantsha alphabet, deciphered by Bayer, 
17, 29, 48. 

Lantsha character, introdaoed to Tibet 
through Nepal, 6. 

Lenka, an official in Orissa, 101. 

Leacon Lxngute Indoitanica, (1704), 49. v 

Liynl or Khoten included under Kba-obe, 

Lokaa, the fourteen, 183, note 6. 

Lo-to-woi-ohi - Baktavitf, 819. 

M. in Central Asian Nagarf, 4. 

MSS. from Central June, beer bound j 
shape of, 2. T ’ 
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Miuhhimr pice, 68. / 

Mactya PAla of AJM»m t 'S76 *. 

Ifadala Fifiji, a chrCtt|«<r of the templo 
of Jagannatha, 89 note * 

MAdhaya Pit a of Assam, 276 and «. 

Madhotila, name of village in Orissa, 92 

Madho NArAyana of Durrnng, 808. 

Madbu Pit* of Assam, 276. 

' Madras, Bast India Co’s, coinage in, 63, 
69,70, 72, 83. 

* Hahanagas, enumerated in Weber MS , 

. 26,32. 

Mahatirtha»M6tara in Ceylon, 214 

MahAyaksha Manibhadba, in Webor MS., 
26, 32. 

MahdI ‘Atf KhAn, introduced copper 
coins in Raraili, 66. 

Mahbndba NArAi ana, of Darrang, suc¬ 
ceeds Bali Niirai una, 307. 

Mahcndra (?) inoutionod in lhjapur 
inscription, 811. 

Mamk4yara, father of Rliaskuin, 221. 

Mah{ PAla, (1015-1040), 231, 277 «. 

MauIndra (?) mentioned in Bij.ipur in¬ 
scription, 311. 

MAllfRAvANA, 183. 

MfHfKANOA DAsPava, pniliest recorded 
king of Katmirupn, 270 

Maidan, son of Vi^va Simiia, 286. 

Maithih, translations of tiie Bible into, 
41. 


Maji, original site of inscriptions in 
Lahore Museum, 85 

Malik Mohammad, anther of Padnma- 
wati. 27. 

MaLlA Dkva, alias Kara Narayana, son 
of Vilva Simlin, 286. 

Mallika, a country conquered by KapileS- 
' vara Deva of OriSRa, 99 
Mammaja, king of Hastiknndi of Raahtra- 
kfitn family, date of (937 V. R ), 811. 
MAna Simiia, son of Vi>vn Rnhhn, 2N6. 
MAnaoovinda Govinda Dsva, men¬ 
tioned in inscription at Puri, 88. 
MAnibhadba, in Wolicr MSS , 26, 32. 

A Matppnm submita to Nat a Narayana, 289 
a Manj5<5r KhAn, defeats Surya Narayana 
t of Darrang, (1682), 808. 

^ 1 Manra ’ language described by Bayer, 
(1729), 47. 

JlAMTBf PAla of Assam, 276 n. 
^/Marathi language, described by Bayer, 
X ^ 0729), 47. 

If was, description of the twelve, 181. 

*' Mitara in Ceylon, town of Kilidasa's 
* death, 214. 

, v Mauritius, applies to Bengal for coins, 
** 78,78. 

Mich A, con of Vifva SJifahs, 888. 

* -M®cak ItialzAVA, con of Vifva Si&ba, 

■ 286, 

* 


Mrnanbbb, see Mitbda. 

Morn, the Northern hemisphere, 184 
note 2. 

MsssRRsrtiHtn, deputed by Peter the 
Great to explore Siberia, 45. 

Milinda, birth-place of, identified, 85. 

MimaAo, king in Assam, 275. 

Mint ostabhshod at Calcutta, (1753), 
68. 

-Benares, (1734), 54. 

Mint towns of Mughal Emperors, 263 
and ff. 

MIr Jumla, war of, with Koch Bihar, 
306. 

Moga h oraof, 85. 

llohars, (gold) 59, 62. 

Mongolian alphabet, described by Bayer, 
(1729), 46 

Months, doaniption of tho twelve, 181. 

Moors or (Jentoo» Urdii, 17. 

Moir, author of a collection of transla¬ 
tions of l ho Lord's Prayer, 42 unto 2. 

Mrk.Ano, king in Assam, 275. 

Mu'nvaniabud, mint town of Mnghal 
Emperors, 264. 

MobAkak Si* Au. coin of, 243. 

MurArak, Khkku, Musalman Saint, 151, 
153. 

Mughal Emperors of Dulhi, coins of, 
214. 

Mnghal Emperors, official reckoning of 
tho rr igns of, 256. 

Mr ii am mad, Smy ad, n Musal man Saint, 
132, 153 

Miijammad SiiAh, Official date of accos- 
sion, 263. 

- 1 ro ; n of, 213, 

Muhammad SiiAh IV ihn FarId of Delhi, 
243. 

Muhammad RhAii. son of Tughluq Shah, 
invades Assam, (1337), 281. 

Muflii’*i» nfv, Preceptor of Malik Mn« 
Imninitd, 128, 152 153. 

Muhuitu*, number of nakahatraa. in 
Webor MSS, 17 

Murakham KiiAm, defeats Farikshifc, 
293 

M€mrAu (Chanlukya), mentioned as 
Bjjapnr inscription, 311. 

Mi Sjahaja mentioned in Bfjapnr in¬ 
scription, 311. 

Mukro, Mr, discoverios in connexion 
with Old Port William, 106. 

MnrshidaMd, East Indian Co ’s coinage 
in, 54, 69,60, 62. 

Mubu, an A sura, killed by Krishna, 
271. 

MnsalmAns, invasions of in Assam, 279, 
280. * 

MusslmAns attack Parfkehit and Bali 
NArdyaea, 298. 
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* 

Mnsalmans, attacks of upon Kook King*, 
296 and ff. 

NaoamatI, Queen of Batna Sena, 165 
and ff. 

Nagarf character (Central Aaian), 4 A ff, 
24, 26, 31, 32, 36. 

m»A»A&KMU or NAqAkhya, an Assam 
King, 278. 

Knkh'nikh, a, 166,189. 

Nakshutraa in Wober MSS., 13 & ff. 

■■ - — kalpa, 16. 

NAnyaijrva, founder of Karnataka 
dynasty of Nopal, defeated by Vijuya 
Sena, 261. 

Nabaka, fonnded dynasty in X Amaru pa, 
279. 

NaraNArAyana, son of ViSva Simha, 286. 

-oonqnprs Nara Simha 

and snooeed Visva Simha, 287. 

.— --conquers the A horn King 

of Assam, 288. 

— - -makes Munipnra tribu¬ 

tary to him, 289. 

■ . — makes lWjA of Khairam 

tributary, ‘289. 

. . - •— straightens the coarse 

of the Brahmaputra, 290. 

---unites with Akbar against 

Ganr. 291, 297. 

... — — — — rebuilds the KAmAkhya 
temple, 291. 

- .— -—— called by Musnlmans, 

Dal Gosttiu, 295 n. 

■ -—-submits to Emperor of 

Delhi, (1678), 297. 

--, dates of, 801 and ff. 

Nara Simha, son of Visva Siriihn, 286. 

-- i " - ■— .—, be- 

aomos rnlerof Bhutan, 287. 

NArAya^ia PAla of Assam, 276 and n., 
277 n. 

NasratAbAd, mint town of Mngh&l Em- 



231 and ff. 

KaosrkhwAn, 147. 

Ndyikd bheda, 189. 

Naya PAla, 277 n. 

NkkusiyAb, official date of aooession, 263. 
Nepal, Karpenko, dynasty of, 261. 
Nepaleso paper, 3. 

Nepili, Christian works in that language, 
41. 

NftADHTAJA, deposes last Palaof Assam, 
and asoends throne, 278. 

NftAttBABA, last Khyen King of Assam, 
His life, 279. w 

Nds Qotb *Alam, Musalmin Saint, 164 
KigAnc'D-iriN AcliyA, 128, 162,168. 


padme, hulk, deciphered by 
^Jtoer, (1728), 46. 

Osotionnm doniinicarnm Sylloge, 

C hamberlayne,n42 note 2, 48. 
Orientulutch-tHtd-occidertalitcher Spraeh- 
meitter, by Frits, (1748), 47. 

OpiAu, site of Alasanda, 86. 

Omens, 168,183. ^ ■ 

Ornaments, list of, presented to Jagan- 
nAtha, 05. 


I ada-chand riled,n, comm. on Amarakonha 
216. 

PadmAvati, Princess of Simhala, 163 and 

ff. 

PadtndvaK, see Paduwdmdti. 

Padumdwdti , specimen of, 127. 

Pakhhya PAia of Assam, 276, 276 n. 
PAla, a king in Rnhgpur, 278. 

PAla, DAva, BAjk of Kambhal’ner, 197, 
204. 


PAla dynasty, acoount of, 276 n, 

PAla, a tribal name in Assam, 278. 

PAla, kings in Assam, list of, 276. 
Papdunatlia, near GatlhAfi, founded by 
Parikshit, 293. 

Puipfunatha, near GanhAlf, 290. 

Panjtar inscription, date of, 86. 

Paper, Nepalese, 3. 

Papphaln (? i’ippli), ravaged by Coylo- 
noBo, 324. 

Pamarrama BAhu of Ceylon, probably • 
destroyed KtmgamAti, 324, 

Paran SubhA defeats Parikshit, 298. 
FAavATf, ntotra, in honour of, in Weber 
M83., 20. 

PAafasniT, son of Baghn BAi, snooeed! 
him, and founds oapital at Pa^dunAtha, 
293. 

- ■ ■■ ■ ■ -,defeatedbyParan SubhA end 

Mnkorram KhAu, 293. 

-, ruler of Koch HAjo, 296 «. 

—— -, war with the Musalmans, as 

desoribed by the latter, 298. 

. , dates of, 306. * 

Pathan Sultans of Delhi, coins of, 248. - 
Pafna, East India 0o., coinage in, 64, 69, 
60, 62. 

Panndra Vardhana, question as to^ttjL 
identification, 316. 

— . . , suggested identifi¬ 

cation of, with Sarkar of Fanjra, 
818 n. 

PcrmsoN, Prof, on date of KnmkmlMff 
214,16. 

Pbcmgca, RAja, king in Assam, 276. , 
Pice, ooinage of, 68,62. ,... ■ 

Pinna, Father, wrote .* oatechi su i 
Urdu, in 1740, 41 note 6,42. : ; r i ■ 
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Plaisted’8 plan of Old Fort William, 
106. 

■i - } in charge of construction of 

Fort William, 108, 110. 

Pookangkee character. 5. 

Portuguese Hindustani grammar, 49 

Prngjyotisbnpura fGuuhati), founded hy 
Nnraka, 270. 

- — -invaded by Krishna, 271. 

FrajS'Akara, author of Comm, on Rodin* 
i fttm/dvatara, 2 Mi. 

PrujndparnmUt! , MS. of, 252. 

Pualambiia, deseendnnt of Xurukn, king 
of Annum, 272. 

PrAna Nakayana, ?* Dhiiua Narfiynnn of 
Koch Hihfir, 307 

Phasiddha Nakay ana Kuak, Raja, owner 
of a Koch Ynlh'Rvnli, 268 note 1. 

Prataimri dua 1>kva, mentioned in in¬ 
scription at Puri. 88. 

Pit km a Cat, a of Assnm, 275 

PrUitU’ij Riiy'hrt, gennitione'ss of. 127. 

PiimiviOKVA, Knlurlinri Kim' of Clicdi, 
coin of, 211 and ft'. 

PKiTiivfriEVA I, Kalachuri King of Chedi, 
240 , 

PniTllviliKVA 11, Kalachuri King of 
Chedi. 240. 

Prith videva 111, Kulachnri King of 
Chedi, 240. 

Puri, inscription at, 88. 

Turiwhun'iina, a MS account of the Koch 
Kings of Assam. 268. 

Pcri’shottama Peva, mentioned in in¬ 
scription nt Puri, 88 

Pl'MiK aiiasAiun information in Weber 
M8> derived fiom, :i contemporary of 
Buddha, 16. 

Gimme Pudmiiivnt, name of PcrMutt pi cm, 
128 . 

RadifI KAnta 1)eva. Baja, family como 
from Kariia Suvariia, 327 

Rafi‘o’ n- oaulah, official date of Recen¬ 
sion, 262. 

RaFI'u'd-DARAJAt, official dale of accosion 
of, 262. 

RionAVA Chaitanya, 188 & ff. 

Raghu Kit, son of S'lla Ilai, rules country 
East of Sankosh, 292. 

' ■ ■ ■ — - , his death, 293 n. 

- — —-, inscription of, in Iiayagrtva 

temple, 296. 

Rii Gobind, UcNHHf, author of Tukfatu’l 
qulvJb, 128. 

Bii GunAbhirAm BarcA, author of 
Xsamboranji, 268 note 1. 

RAjaArkbaba, quoted by Jalhana, 215. 

Rvjavamtt* are Kochea who adopted 
Hinduism, 285. 


RAji Hamid Shah, Musulman Saint, 
152 . 153 . 

llAJti (,'attAl, Musulman Saint, 153 
Bajya PAla, 277 n. 

Kuktuvifi, t lit* mmvastory of Redlands, *■ 
Knhguniuti, 31ft 

IMua KArAyanakoii of VKvu Simhn, 286. 
Knnmmma of Ceylon Historians, •- 
Orissa, 32t. 

Hama PAla. 270. 

Kama c hand n a, son of YUvn Simha, 2S6. 
Kubgumati described hy Wilf-ud, 328 

-, mice cullul KiiMiumpuii, 321. 

■— ■ , destroyed hy an expedition 

Irom (Vjhm, 321. 

Hashpakntu family, 311. 
liatnneur, ancient capital of Clmdi 
dynasty, 212. 

K atnakAjA J, Kalachuri King of Chedi, 
2-H.i 

ll.itan Cli.ind, Piivan of Knriuklisiyilr, 
liivi adopted system of (arming mints 
55 

Rats \nsv\, K.ilaelnui King of Chedi, 

min of, 2 U \ ft 

Hatnidkva 11, Kahiidmii King of Chedi. 
2IO 

Katnaiii va 111, Kalmhiiii King of Chedi, 
2 M>. 

KaTna Sk.na, King of Cliilaur, 164 ,V ff. 
Ray\■ M i Ki '! author of Pai/ti-Lhimtirikd, 
ipioti h Jiimiht inn mm, 215. 

1Cu VXMK, a Capuchin Missionary in 
Neinl 41 note 3 
Hikui't, a kind of rupee, 58. 

Kimimiiiy NAtiia, Jama Tiitlinmkarn, 
image of, < oiiHccraLcd at llasliluindi, 
(.\ 1) 9971.310 

Jtihi.i, ileset iptioii of (he six, 181. 

Itiivit, rupees ol, 65, 67. 

Roads ui Ahsuin, 279, 2S3. 286. 287. 
fiidti.itM, ('<un of Jahangir, struck at, 211. 
IllKMlNi. earned off by Krishna from 
Asm'll. 272 

Ui km 'ii Din AmiVd-kato Ma‘ahir, *Mu- 
Hnliiiiin Saint, 150. 

Rnpeo coinage under ICast India Co., 8(>. 

Sacrifices, human by Kara N a ray an a of 
Assam, 291 . 

SAfjRU’D-i*is ‘Arif’ Musa) mini Saint, 151 * 
Sagar, hast India Co.’g coinage in, 75 , 
78 , 79 . 

SalAr KnAniM, a friend of Malik 
Muhammad, 158 , 

Salome HiNon, a friend of Malik Mu¬ 
hammad, 129,155. 

8amatapi*the Ganges delta, 316. 
Sambuota elaborates U-chan character, 6. 
Bampufodbhana, MS. of, 252. 

Samodba Gum, letter m’ ou coins of, i. 
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Samodka NXrAiana, Koch Raja, 268. 
Navunlrtia, the scve.n, 104 note, 168, 
Snnijitifratntilcuro , MS. of, 252. 

S'akti i< ii a i> it a or SaxtvAchakya, ft 

Jiiina Saint, coimcuratcil an imnge at 
Hnstikundi, !U<). 

Snrvotnbhintrutja ii tra, by llhasknrn, 229. 
Sasanka, ¥ belonged to lineofA'disnm,323. 

- suggested reference to him 

by Abu’l-fii/1, 223. 

Sciiui/r/., rontrilmtos to the Sj»a>:h~ 
meiHtcr, 47. 

-,,n Imliuu alphabets, 16. 

-— mites a Hindustani 11 ram mar, 

47. 

HchTt’s plan of old Fort William, 100. 
SoasoriH, description of tbo six, 181. 
Seeiuloehee elmiiicter, 5. 

Sbna dynasty, conquest of Kiimnrupn 
by. 277. 

ShaiiM uro-nfN, Miisidman Saint, 15b 
.Shahahad Kunuuj Mint town of Mughal 
F.mperors, 264, 

Siiaii .1 ah an. coin of, 215. 
iHniin-i/ifit.Ji/ilu pice, 66. 

Sn ammj’d-iun Ml'jjakkab Shah, coin of, 

ejju 

Sii amsu' o -1 * iv Vcsak Siiaii, c< ins of, 
225 and IT. 

Sn a«h atuiiah of AbiVl Fii?l ' k-S avriku, 

;*. 2 :». 

H/nif pit u, 181. 

Kiiku Siiaii. coin of, 211 

—-putroti of Malik Muhammad, 

128. 44. 

Shim aTh- oAri.AH, in charge of Benares 
mint, (1754), 55. 

SiH'Ki. tbiSAix, Musalnmn name of S'uUla- 
dhvuj.t, 295 n. 

Siberia, explored by Messerschmid, 15. 
Huh 1 !.uutu S'froiHttni by Bhaskara, |1150). 
221 and if. 

(likko rupee of Inickuow, 61. 

S'ii.-Wiai see S'nkladhvaja, 2R9. 

-conquers llidamba or Cnclinr, 

289. 

iqucrs Jaintia and Tippcrah, 
281 ). 

-conquers Sylbet, 29 *. 

-. defeated bv I'ashft of Gauf, 290 

--death of, 292 

--inscription of, in Kuuutkhyn 

temple, '.95. 

Simhv 1’Ar.A of A sc-am, 276. 
Siihhala-dvipa, 159 and ff. 

SiMmin. Cohn, plan for Fort William, 

110 . 

Simson's plan of eld Fort William, 106. 
Singapore, supplied with coins from 
Ifungal, 76. 

3'isu, takes name of S\va Simlia, 282. 


S'lshya-dhii rhhihida Tnntra, astrono¬ 
mical work by Lalia, 224. 

S'lvapailma-Rumgrahu Tnntra. MS. of, 25A, 

S'ivayani'thad Tnntra, MS. of, 253. 

8'iviipadmothim Tantrn , MS, of, 253. 

8'hnprtdma Tantrn , MS. of, 259. 

S'iv a SfiliriA, /tlmm king abdicates, 297 n. 

S w iva Simiia, see S'ifin, 285. 

Si-yu ki, 'i’rnvelH of llienen Tsiang, 315. 

Smith, Vincent Artlmr, Article on 
(ineco Roman inlluerice on Civilization 
of Arwient India, 81 A ff. 

S'onitiipura. Tezpur in Assam, 273. 

Sorcery, in Wei or MSS., 22 

&/'V<u'hi»tu*t,<r, by Frit'/ (1718), 47. 

S'nivasti, merchants from, visited Ceylon, 
21L. 

S ii i it a no. King in Assam, 275. 

S'lti Jnana or A ii.4a, iutn-duced reformed 
Buddhism into Tibet. 216. 

Suoxr; 'IVan Gamco in, reduces writing 
in Tibet, 6 

Stutm in honour of F&rvnti in VVober 
MSS., 20. 

Sc a A ll t", a descendant of N.urnka, and 
King of Assam. 271. 

--.succeeded Fata dynasty in 

Assam. 270 

ScwiAV Cii \Xu, farmer of Benares Mint 
11757), 55 

S'liiliiliiiutnaLnia by Chaudejvarn, MS. 
of, 252. 

SVki.adiiyaja, son of ViVvn S'imha, 286. 

-, _ . takes iiiuui! of S'lint»i, 

2S7. 

-called Miisaimaus Shnkl 

(loMiiu, 295 ii. 

Sulitvnuktiirnii by Jalhiina, 215 

Sumaii, King of Assam, after Falaa, 276. 

Sitakca, last King of Nar.ik.i’s lino in 
Assam, 271- 

Se Fala of A.-.sain, 276 and n. 

Si h\ Simiia. son of Visva Simhn, 286. 

St u’ja a Wrestler, 190, 193, 204. 

St' : RVA, son of Visva Simha, 286. 

Sv'-rva Haw G anaka, author of the Koch 
I'ntiiMiinili, 263. 

SOrya Narayana, of Darrang, 308. 

ScryAcharya, composer of Hijapor in* 
script ion, 310 

Siriinsi,i.UnLn:a, errors of, corrected by 
Bhaskara, t'29. 

Siirvavurim. Urija dynasty, 88. 

Svakga Narayana, A'lioin King, aaiista 
llnli Niiniynn i nginst Musalmkns, 293. 

S' yam a Fala of Assam, 276 aud a. 

Sylhet, conquered by SilarAi, 290. 

rn j ,> 

1 h in Central Asian Kagan, 4. 

Tamlnk =* Tamralipti, 211. 
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Tiimralipti, anoiont port for Ceylon, 211. 
Tdtkdlika motion of a planet, 276. 
j$er.pnr « ancient S'opitapura, 273, 
Thesaurus epistolicns Ladrozianns, *12. 
TmanoA Dku-tsan, in reign of, Lautslia 
characters i n trod need to Tibet, 6. 
Thon-mi, son of Ann learns, th® S'abda 
VidyA, 6. 

Thunikd QoharshdM, n kind of rupee, 57 
Thurston, Edgar, Article on East India 
Company Coinage, 52. 

Tibetan alphabet, described by Bayer, 
(1729), 46. 

Tibetan inscription deciphered by Bayer, 
(1728). 45. 

Tipperah, conquered by S'i'larai, 289, 

TitKOoIee — Triivli , q. v. 

Tripnn, ancient capital, of Chcdi dynas¬ 
ty, .12. 

Trvii'iii mpee, 57. 

TukfntiiT quit' 1 ), N. of Persian roinuncc, 
128 

Tnrbukinvades Assam. (I5i>0), 2Ht). 
•Twelve, a favourite uuiubeis for Coun¬ 
cil lets, An , 282. 

Ij -chan ebaract- rs of Tibet, 6. 
Udayapnra, tho scut of tho Pains of Rang- 
pur, 278. 

‘Umar, second Caliph. 113, 1 17. 

Ciarf-wri/isst'rtra-s./menTantra, MS. of, 
253. 

UstiA. came from S'nnitupnrn, in Assam, 
278. 

‘Usman, third Caliph 143, 1*4. 
Vttarottara Tan tut, MS. of, 253. 

Violipn, monastery of, 316. 

VAKl’iri Munja, Kajti of Malum, (1081- 
1050, V. S.), 311. 

Vajruddk tantra . MS. of, 252 
Vojrnbniidhiyis. name of a sect, 320. 
Vajradatta, son of Xurnka, 271. 

Vak Pala. 277 n. 

Vomidvuti , a MS., narrative of the 
Koch Kings of Assam, 268 
Van AM At. a, descendant of Naraka, King 
v of Assam, 272. 

Varman, or Barman, a Ksbattriya title 
in Assam, 274. 

,, T’dmndtihdxhi/a, Comm, on Sidtfluinta 
S’iromani , 229. 

Vasibha, F«=Vadhpa, 316, 317. 

Vasishtha, onrses Naraka and Kami- 
khyl 271. 

Vahudkva, did not use Gandharian 
character on his coins, 85. 

Vituomu, king of Hastikondi, of 
Hashfakup* family, fdato 937 V. 
8 ). 811. 

Viokaha PAla, 276. 

Viobaha PAca I., 277 «, 


Vlf.RAHA PAtA TI., 277 ». 

VtGHAHA PAla III., 277 «. 

Viur.uiarAja, a Chnhnmfina-r&ja (Uarsha 
and Bijapnr inscriptions), 311. 

Vfjapnra, birth-place of Bhaskara, 224. 

Vijuyuungara, town of Parikshit, 293. 

VMaya Skna, defeated NanyaDeva, Kar¬ 
nataka, of Nepal, 251. 

. .., conquered (lamia, Kama- 

ritpa, ami Kalingn, 277- 

Vijita NarAvana, succeeds Parfkshit in 
Koch llajo, 307. 

Vilcrunialdla 201, note 3. 

YikramAiiitva, quoted us generous, 149. 

Vikvavanta, Raja of Khnirun, 289. 

VisVA Simua succeods Clumduna, (1521), 
283 m. 

-, date of, 301. 

- f found Koeli dynasty of 

K < luurupu, 285. 

- f MJ0 Bisii, 285. 

Vrihiitk'itlni. MS. of now Sanskrit irnnslu- 
lion of, described, 254. 

Yuimiakrtl', son of Yisva Sim ha, 236. 


\\ a m>K i.r., Ur., i<lent ifios Karim Suvai na, 
with Knuchanuagar, 315, 320 and Pf. 

‘Wart Tel ngu, 44. 

Wartu fhnrneter of Tibet Its resem- 
blniK ‘0 to Central Asian Megan, 5, (!. 

VVt-.iikk, Rev t’., doscriplion of MSS. 
sent by him to Society, 1 nnd IT. 

Weber MS8,, description of, 1 and 
IT Ago of, 8. 

Wilfoko’s account of Rsihgamnti, 328. 

Wei.i/s plan of Port William, 111. 

Wku,s, Lt , in chargo of consu notion 
of Pott William, 106-8. 

White blood in a Brahman 286 a. 

Wilkins, DvvtP, 1714, compiles transla¬ 
tions of, the Lord’s Pra>nr, 12. 

Wit SON, 0, It., Article on llm Topography 
of old Port William, 104 and It. 


i 


Xaca, ’ an Indian reformer, (?) Sakyu 
Muni, 43. 


I , binnnnlate, form of, 3. 

Y, tridontate, form of 7, 8. 
l’oi/ini' Tantra givoa a history of Kama- 
rapu, 263 note, 

Yi'saf Malik, a friend of Mnlik Muham¬ 
mad, 128, 155. 


/iftfarabad, mint town of Mughal Em¬ 
perors, 264 

Zierrnbalo, correspondence with La 
Croze, 43. 


‘Ziglcsic,’ a South Indian language, 44. 
ZivAun-iifN ‘Ibbat, author, 128. 
Z^’t-QABNAiv, title of Alexander tho 
Great, 145 note. 
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|._Oh Erites, an oriental genus of satyr id hntterfies. -fly 

Lionel of, Niw/vili.k, F. K- S., C. M. Z. S. 

[Received 10th February ;—Read l*t March, 1893.J 

Tl,o genus Eriln at the l«w»‘ dnte eontnins fiv ’'- B I’ wi « s ^ 
(■«ix if E. .*,«»■ is held t» he a .list fort aperies, I have.pot see. it), 
found in Assam, Burma. the Malay Peninsula, Sumatra, Java, !,n!umn, 
Romeo, and tlio Philippines. To these I now prop* to a.ld a, sixth. 
Ml aro closely allied, and very similar in general aspect. They 
are extremely delicate butterflies, senii-tmasparent, or a brownish- 
oehreous shade, sometimes .just tinted with violaceous on the » r pers»lo. 
All possess a submn, -pinal scries of ocelli to boll, wings, more or less 
visible oiathc uppersido. These ocelli vary greatly ,n sisc, in some 
species they arc large and prominent, in others quite small and .neon- 
snionons. On tl.e underside there are usually two d.scal lainds, often 
more or less angled. These butterflies are found only in virgin forests 
as fords I am aware, and fly weakly close to the ground amongst the 
; brushwood under the great trees and in open paths through the forests 
Their transformations are unknown. The mlileshavo no eecondary scxnal 
characters. The females differ only from the males in the wings 
befog somewhat broader, and in having the apex of the forewing moie 

mounded. 
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Ji.de Nic^villo— On E rites, an oriental [No. 1, 

1 give bt$ow a key by which the several species may bo distin¬ 
guished :— 


Key to the species of Erites. 

A. Forewing with fivo cqual-sizod ocelli. 

1. E. etcyans, Borneo. 

B. Foroxving with the posterior ocellus very much larger than the othors. 

a. Forowing with iho largo ocellus oil tho upporsido prominently pupil led 
with while. The apex of tho wing falcate. 

2. E. falripennis, Assam ; Burma, 

1>. Forewing with tho largo ocellus on the uppersidc liliml or nearly bo. 
The apex of tho wing rounded. 

1. Both wings with all tho ocelli prominent nnd well-formed on the 
underside. 

at. Forewing with throe small apical ocelli only in addition to the 
large anal one. 

3. E. malum, .Java ; Philippines. 

bt. Forewing with four apical ocelli in addition to the large ana) 
one. 

Tho inner diseal hand on tho hindwing straight. 

4. E. argentina, Lnbunn j Borneo ; Malacca. ! 

6*. The inner discnl hand on tho hindwing highly angled out¬ 
wards in the middle. 

0. E. angularis, Burma; Malay Peninsula; Sumatra. 

hi. Both wings with all the ocelli inconspicuous except the anal ono in 
the forewing, reduced to black dots ouly. 

G. E. rotund atu, Burma. 

1. Erites elegass, Butler. 

E. clajans, Butler, Cut. I)iurn. Lep. B. M., Ratyrid.v, p. 117, n. 2, pi. ii, fig. 4, 
female (1808); id., Druce, Proc. Zool. Soc. Loud., 1873, p. 310, n. 2; id., Staudinger, 
Ex. Sclnnett., p. 230, pi. lxxxii, male (1887). 

Habitat : Borneo ( Butler , British Museum ; Bruce; Staudiuger) ; 
three males Borneo, one female Putins River, North Borneo ( collection 
dc Nicerillv). 


2 . Erites falcipknms, W.-M. and tie N. 

E. Jnlcipennifi, Wood-Mason and do Nioivillo, Bntt. of India, vol. i, p. 237, n. 230 
(1883); idem, id., Journ. A. S. B., vol. lv, jit. 2, p. 351, n. 30, pi. xvi, fig. 2, Male 
(1887). . 

Habitat : One mnle Silcuri, August; one male, Nemotha, September 
—-both in Cachar, Assam (IV ood-Mason, collection Indian Museum!) ; opo 
male, Fort Lungleh, Lusliai Ilills, October, 1890 (R. Pughe, collection 
Niccville) ; ono female, Karen Hills, Burma, April ( collection Phayre 
Museum , Rangoon). 
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genus of satyrid butterflies. 

3. Eiutes mbdcra, Hors field. 

Hipparchia medura, Bore field, Cat. Lcp. Mas. E. I. C., pi. v, figs. 8, 8n, female 

(1829); Erites medura, Marshall anti do NiceviHo, Bait, of India, vol. i, p. 236 (1883) j 
id , Pagensteeher, Jalir. dea Naas. Yeroins fur Natur., vol. sliii, p. 96, n. 15 (1890); 
£. WKttiarOj Var. ochreana, Staudingor, linn. vol. ii, p 38 (1889); E. ochmana, Romper, 
Schmett. Philipp. Inaelu, p. 326, n. 407 (1892); Satyru* (Erites) uiadura (sit), 
Wostwood, Gen. Diura. Lep, vol. ii, p 392, u. 47 (1851j; Erites mad uni, lloraficld 
and Moore, Oat. Lop. Mns. E. 1. C., vol. i, p. 229, n. 481 (1857); id , llewitsou, 
Journ. Linn. Soc. Loud , Zoology, vol. viii, p. 145 (1865); id., llutler, Cut. Diura. 
Ta;p. B M., Satyridie, p. 146, n. 1 (1868). 

Habitat : Java (one female, liar yield collection in the British Museum) ; 
East. Java ( ragenstccher ) ; Palawan, Philippines Btaudinger). 

Mr. Jlcwitson (1. c.) describes a variety of this species as follows :—- 
“ Male and female. With live ocelli on the anterior wing, one large 
anti four Hinall. Sumatra; Singapore.” This almost certainly etptals 
li. angular is, Moore, which undoubtedly occurs in the Malay Peninsula, 
and also in Sumatra, as Dr. L. Marlin, of Deli, Sumatra, informs mo. 

Mr. How it son also describes another variety thus:—“ Male and 
female. With the live ocelli of the anterior wing small and of equal size, 
Singapore; Sarawak.” This can only refer to E elegant, which cer¬ 
tainly occurs in Borneo, hut very doubtfully in Singapore, at any rate 
it is not recorded from thence by Mr. Distant in “ Khopalorera Malay* 
ana,” nor have I seen a specimen from any part of tho Malay Penin¬ 
sula. 

4. Eiutes auogntixa, Butler. 

E. aryctilitm , Butler, Cut. Piiint. Lcp. II. M., fiatyi j>. J88, ti 5, pi. v, fig. 8, 
female [ 1868); id., Druce, I'roc. Zool Sue. Loud., 1873, p. 310, n. 1 j id., Ditduiif., 
Ami and Mag. of Nat. Hist., Jiftli Bcricn, vol. six, p *18, n, 21 (1887). 

Habitat: Labuau, an island olT the N.-W. coast of Borneo 
( Butler , in cull. British Museum) ; Borneo (Brace and IHn/anl) ; Borneo; 
Malacca (Staudinger) ; S.-J5. Borneo ( collection do Kic/villa). 

Unfortunately I possess no specimen of E. medura ; hut comparing 
the figures of E. medura and E. argent inn, both taken from female 
specimens, and a single male of the latter in my rolled ion, the only 
point of difference I can discover between them is that E, medura 
locks a small ocellus in the second median interspace of the forewing 
which is present in E. argentIna. * 

5 . Eiutes anou.aiiis, Moore. 

II. angularis, Mooro, Proc. Zoul. Soc. Load., 1878, j». 825 ; id., Distant, Rhop. 
Malay., p. 46, n. I, pi. v, fig. 3, male (18S2) ; id., Marshall and do Nicevillu, Butt, of 
India* vol. i, p. 236, n. 229, pi. xvi, tig. 5 0, female (1883). 

Habitat: Taoo plateau, 3,000—5,000 feet, Upper Tenasserim 



4> L.de Nio^ville- On Erites, an oriental ' [No. 1, 

(Moore) ; Perak ( Distant ) ; Meplay Valley, January ; Thoungyeen forests, 
March ; near Monlmein, October ( Marshall and de Nw£ville) ; Yoonzaleen 
Valley, November; Myitta, January, both in Burma; Hawaii, Selangor, 
Malay Peninsula, December {mllection de Nicecille). 

In this species there are four small equal-sized ocelli and fine large 
ocellus to the forewing, the ocelli of the bindwing prominent; the inner 
hand of t he himlwing strongly outwardly angled in the middle; the outer 
hand is twice outwardly angled, onco in the middle, and onee whore 
it is crossed hy the second subcostal nervnle, this feature being only* 
found in the otherwise quite distinct species, E. Organs. 

(J. Eriteh rot on data, ii Bp. 

K rtmjnlarit, Watson (ncr Moore), Jouru. Bomb. Nut. Hist. Soc., vol. iii, p, 19, 
n. 38 (1SH8). 

Habitat : Burma. 

Exi-aa’Sk cT, 2 0 to 21; 9,2 2 to 2•«! inches. 

Desckiition : Male. Uitkrsidk, both wings semi-transparent, 
browuisli-ochrcouN. Forawing with the two discs 1 bands of the underside 
showing through by transparency ; a large, almost round (slightly oval) 
black ocellus in the first, median interspace and extending slightly info 
tho two interspaces beyond, obscurely pupilled with plumbeous,and sur¬ 
rounded with an oehreous ring. Himlwing with a prominent discal 
oehreous band, outwardly angled in the middle ; four largo round blind 
black ocelli, surrounded each by a very wide oehreous ring, the rings 
touching, thus forming a continuous band, ouo ocellus in each interspace 
from tho first median to the second subcostal nervulo; two fiuo ochreouR 
and two fine fuscous marginal lines. Underside, both wings finely striated 
with purplish-fuscous; the* four apical ocelli present in the forewing of 
E. aiujuJariSy Mooro and tho five of tho hindwing reduced to minute 
black dots in this species. Forewing with tho fifth large ocellus much 
as above, but the black portion is smaller, tho oehreous ring wider, and 
the pupil prominent, and silvery ; two prominent discal deep oehreous 
bands outwardly sharply defined hy a black thread commencing close 
to Ihe submediau uervure, tho inner band straight, crossing the dis- 
cnkTal cell obliquely about its middle, and becoming lost before reach¬ 
ing tho subcostal nervnre ; the outer band curved and bounding the 
wide oehreous water ring of tho large ocellus in the first median 
interspace, the band ending on the third median nervnle. Hindwing 
with faint traces of two discal bands, the inner one straight, the outer 
one angled outwardly once only, as in all the species of the genus 
except E. angnlaris ; the marginal lines as on the upperside. Female 
hardly differs from the male, except that the wings are broader, 
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the apex of the fq^jfaring is more rounded, and the forewfog has Similar 
fine marginal lottos as are found in the hindwing of the male. .This 
species diffej^-Structurally from E. anguidris in that the tooth or angu¬ 
lation at tWtermination of the second median nervnle of the himlwing 

'/* K r S t f 

is as grettfcor greater than .that at the third ; in E. angular is this tooth 
is qiufcfi^mall. ' 

H one spediaen in my-dJollcotion from the Pegu Yoma, taken in 
December, the markings are almost as prominent on the underside 
as in E. angular is , there are two apical well-formed ocelli to the 
forewing, and five ocelli to the hindwing, the diseal hands well-marked, 
but as the inner band of thu hind wing is straight (not outwardly strongly 
angled in the middle), and the outer hand is once out wardty angled only 
(instead of twice), I have no hesitation in placing this specimen under 
E rotundata rather than under E. angnlaris. Another specimen in my 
collection taken at the same place and time is quite t\ picul E. rulnudaht. 

In the Proceedings of the Zoological Society of Loudon for 181*1, 
page 208, Mr. H. ,1. Klwes records E. vied urn, Uorsfield, from Kast Pegu, 
Upper Burma, and places E. angnlaris, Moore, with a query as a synonym 
of that species, and makes the following remarks :— 

“Numerous specimens were sent by Doherty from East Pegu, 
taken at about l,r>00 feet [during March aud April], of which several 
females and one male were by him supposed to be, and marked as. a, 
distinct species. These correspond to the female taken in I lie Thoun- 
gyeen forests by Major Bingham, ami described by Marshall and do 
Niocville, ‘ Butt, of India,’ vol. i, p. 237,* as nearer to E. median of 
Java than to E. angnlaris 

“After examining the series closely and comparing them with one 
Javan specimen, I do not see how to separate the two species [ E. mo.dnra , 
Horpfield, and E. angnlaris, Moore], for, though in the supposed now 

* “A female taken in the Thoungyecn forests in March differs from our other 
female specimens in tho ocellus on tin* npporsirb* of the Joreinmj being very nearly 
round, not oval, with a distinct yellow iris of equal width throughout; the outer 
fascia of the hinilirintj much broader ami very distinct; four large black spots 
beyond twice the size of those in the other specimens, tho yellow irides prominent 
and touching. On the underside of the hindwiug the two discul fa sene have 
almost disappeared, and tho five submnrginal ocelli are very minute. This speci¬ 
men dfiferti only in the following particulars from ilnrsfiddVfigure of E. vicJura .- 
The outer margin of the forewing is not. quite so evenly rounded, being in fuel 
slightly concave ; the large ocellus is not quite so large as in E. mclnra, nnd the 
iris is less wide. On the underside tlie apical ocelli on tho forewing are smaller, 
and on the hindwing tho ocelli are mirmto, and tho fascia) aro obsolete. This 
specimen, howover, is ranch nearer E mcdxtra than E. amjulari ( Marshall and 
de Niciville, 1. c.) 
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«fe©IH on aiVmud* larger 

tmmTn the oilier farm frtwi^he whilst an J^^x&tAemAe 

bath the ocelli and tho band* are ijmasd $jb*olete^ t am father joined 
to suspect seasonal dimorphism, and to $hgp|e tb^ this form is^dpt last 
<bf the first brood, and the others, amptig which males are for np^N 
fitimevons, are tho first of a second brood. In* thenar an' specimen WU 
havo the hindwing liko one form below and tTie obiter tfbove. Further 
Observations are requisite to decide the quest Ton.’* 

K medum and E. angularis are abundantly distinct. The former 
has thivo apical ocelli in the forewing, the inner discal band straight, 
£he outer band apparently once outwardly angled in the hind wing; 
while tho latter has four apicnl ocelli, the inner band outwardly angled 
in tho middle, tho outer band twice outwardly angled. 

Mr. EIsvoh suggests that seasonal dimorphism may occur in the 
genus. At present I see no indications of the appearance of this 
phenomenon, at any rate if the usual form of seasonal dimorphism 
observable in tho Sat grime is understood. I possess tho strongly ocellated 
E. nmlnlarU taken in January, October, November, and December, all of * 
which months (except occasionally October) are dry months, when the 
ocelli should be obsolete: while the two type specimens of E. falcipennis 
were taken in tho height of the rainy season, August aud September, but 
have minute ocelli, instead of the normal rainy-seasonal largo and well- 
developed ocelli. I appoint a note by Mr. W. Doherty on the subject, 4 
which boars out my opinion, and 1 may add that it is at his suggestion 
that I have described E. rotumlata. 

“ The preheiisors of Elites are slender and simple, and of the usual 
Bfttyrid type, resembling those of most of the species of Lethe (Debts), to 
which tho genus seems allied, the true Lethe (europa, Fabrieins) being 
exceptional in having the upper organ without branches. Seen from the 
side, tho upper organ (uncus, tegumen) of E. angularis is unusually - 


straight; that of I?, rotundata is much more depressed terminally. In 
both species the lower organ (clasp, harpago) is truncate At tlj* tip, but 
in E. angularis it is cut square, while in E. rotundata the end is 
concave, so as to form a distinct Reallop.” * 

“ Apart from those differences in the prehensors, I think Mr. JSlwes’ 
supposition, that E. rotundata may be the dry-season form ofE. angutaris, 
an unlikely one. No seasonal variation has yet been observed in the 
genus. I found E. angitlaris, which should he the wet-season fofta, 
commoner'In tho dry-season than E* ratmdaio. Finally, the dimorphism, f 
if itekifth* must be of a new type. forms are distingu^ed 

by o bl lWa Ni ted, ocelli and angular wings* M^M^I^^^ocellate 4m 
has Abnormally rounded,* 






E. ; twtN|»lii» taken in i&«l*egd YQtaa, Burma, by » native 

ooUadw' employed by tbs Pliayro Museum, Hangoon, in Decemberj 
one tamale from Quaymoo, Tonasserim, captured in March and another 
in November, in the Yoonaalccn Valley, also in Touassornu by Major 
0. T. Bingham. 


Two species of Pcdieu laris .—By D. Pjiain. 

^ * • (With Plates I ami II ) 

(Received Mitreli 9th—tteiul April Gth.) 

In 1889 (Jourv. As. Soc. limy, hiii pt. 2, p. 255) the writer had the 
honour to communicate to the Society descriptions of a number of new 
Indian species *of this genus. Since then a considerable number of new 
species have been reported from China and Tibet and have been described 
in various periodicals by Messrs Maximowic, tlcrnsley and Fraue bet, and 
by the writer. Now, another new Indian species has been reported ; of 
this a description is given bolow and the present opportunity is taken 
of describing an allied new species from Szcchuun. 

1. Pemgclaris 1'irrusA Prain, sp. nov. (Pt. I.) 

Elata simplex vel c collo diffuse ramosa, radico debili ramosa collo 
esqnamato, caulxbus graeilibus simplicibus, foliis radicalibus Imigc pelio* 
latia mox evanescent?bus caulinis 4-natim verticillatis lammis gin- 
bresoentibus ovato-oblongis pinnatiseelis,* segment is 5-8-jngis ob* 
longie obtusis inoiso-serratis ; Jionbus verticillatis vert ici 11 is uunierosts 
inter so remotis, bracteis foliaceis oblongo-ovatis pilmlatis pinnati- 
fidis et inciso-serratis; calyci « brevo pedicellati campanulnti mom- 
branucet inflati totius reticulati antice vix fissi dentibriB mujasentis 
, inaegnilatis anticis et lateralibus ovatis inciso-seiTatis illis duple his 
4-pi# snmmo deltoideo integro latioribus} cotoUae roseae tubo sursum 
amffaio calycc duplo longiore basi infracto, labia 3*lobo lobis oblongo- 
o$i||i sinuatis lateralibus medio dimidio majoribus, galea 

fograrqmNNfct* .feptbo Jttbcontiima apice snbincafva erostri ; tlaminibut 
sm^rni ovarii inserti* filamentis anticis super no hirwitis; 
ovdffo QVtndee, sfcjgmaie parum exserto, capmla anguste lauceolata apice 
aettta oatyda-imfp longiore, seminibus ovoideis testa nigrescente minute 
reticula tie. 
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D. Praia —Two species of PedieokriftK 



cm. 


In Himalaya oiurntau : Sikkim, Mt.Tankra, llsSQO pi ii .’WL 
Qammie ! • • < V 1 * v\ 

Caulibus 40-60 cm. longis, foliis caulinis 2-2'5 cm. 1$ 

0*75-1 cm. latis, segmentis 5 ntm,-longis 3 mm. latis, petioln* 1 
long is ; calyce 6 mm. Ion go hoc 3*5 mm. latoj corollas tubo 10 flfffc^jago 
apiee 4 mm. lain, galea 5 mm. longa, labio 8 mm. lato; capsula 32 mm. 
longa 5 mm. lata. 

This species is most nearly related to P. verticil lata Linn, and P. 
rofmeta Maxim. but besides differing greatly in habit and foliage from 
both it differs from P. verlicillala in having a calyx with large tooth 
and with a lube reticulated throughout, while it differ from P. refract a 
in having the anterior and lateral calyx tooth serrate and not entire; 
from both it differs in having acute, not mutinous, anther-cells. 

Of Indian spocies, it in habit much resembles P. Jluxuosa Hook, f., 
though it is glabreseont while that species is hirsute, but the plant that 
it imitates most closely is P. <jmci!is Wall. yak. viacrocarpa Praia, the 
likeness being so great that though in flowor they differ so widely, it is 
not easy to distinguish fruiting specimens of the two. 


2 . PeHUTI.AUIS KLACCIDA Praili; sp. 1100. (PI. II.). 

Aseendcns glabra enulibus graoilibus corymbosim ramosin, foliis 
ramisquo 3-4-natirn verticil latis rndiealilms mox cvnncsecntibus cuu- 
linis breve potiolatis ovatis pinnntilidis segmentis 5-6-jugis obtnsis 
iiiciso-serratis; jloribus in verticillis 4-floris paucis remotistpio dispositis, 
brncteis foliaccis ealyeem exeedentibus; cal yds glaberrimi parvuli 
eampanuhiti antico parum tissi 5-deutnti segmentis omnibus oblongis 
integris tabo costato neo reticulato; corollae tubo sursuni ampliato 
ealyeem 3-plo exccdente basi itifrae.lo, labio 3-lobo lobis lateralibus 
ovatis medio orbiculato basi constricto 3-plo majoribus, galea levitcr 
areuata tubo subecntimia apiee subinourva crostri, staminibns ex ad- 
verso medii ovarii insertis omnibus glabris, antheris contiguis muticis; 
ovarin ovoideo stigniato exserto. 

In China uooidkntali ; Szecliuen Occident, prope Tachienlu, Pratt n. 
4711 

Caulibus 20-25 cm. longis foliis caulinis 1 cm. longis his 0*7 cm. 
latis segmentis 2 mm. longis 1 mm. latis, petiolis 0*5 cm. longis; calyoe 
2*5 mm. longo hoe 2 mm. lato ; corollae tubo 8 mm. longo apiee 4*5 mm. 
lato, galea 4 mm. longa, labio 7 mm. lato. 

Like tho preceding species this is also closely related to P. verti- 
dibit a Linn, but differs considerably in habit, and though it has the 
calyx tubo ribbed and not reticulated just as P vertidllata has, it differs 
in having the calyx distinctly toothed and extremely small. The stamens 
also differ iu being all glabrous wliorcas in P. rerticillata tho anterior 



Prwafr~~Tm aperies of pedicularis. 
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'iwi Ignite ; anthers though taut icons a8 in P. verfioillata arc 

corn*gifcraa and not discrete. The frait is unknown. 

these Species belong to one natural group it may be useful 
to ft h«y, modified, so as to admit of their rocoption, from the 

key already published by the writer (Jim Roy Bat. Ganlm, Calcutta, 
iii,*94), in which tho relative position of these and of the preuously 
known species is shown. 


Verticillatar 

Galea loss than half the length of the lip :— 

Bracts fUbellate, spike long, dense ; calyx 
small, subgloboso, not clef*, teeth small, 
entire ; anterior filaments baity ... P %pica la 

, Bracts oblong or linear, spike short ; calyx 
large ox ate, teeth huge :— 

C.il)x not cleft, teeth crested except the 

upper ; filaments not hairy . P. lineal a. 

Calyx cleft, teeth all entire; anterior 
filaments hairy ... ... P. hhianijenan, 

Galea about equal in length to the lip :— 

Calyx-tube not net-veined between the ribs : — 

Calyx cleft, hardly toothed ; anthers 

discrete, anterior filaments hairy ... P. mfinllata 
Calyx not cleft, distinctly toothed ; anthers 
contiguous, filaments not haiiy 
Calyx-tube net-vcincd between the ribs: — 

Calyx baidly cleft, teeth crested except 
the upper, anteiior filaments hairy... 

Calyx distinctly cleft, teeth entire :— 

Margin of galea even ; anterior fila¬ 
ments haiiy 

Margin of galea toothed ; filaments 
not hairy 

Explanation of the Plates. 

Plate 1. Pedicularis diffusa Brain. 

1, Flower with bract ; 2, calyx with ovary and style ; 8, half of corolla show¬ 
ing itaminal insertion ; 4, stamens j 5, capsule j 6 seed : 1, 2, 3 and S magnified \; 
4 and 6 magnified \. 

Plate II. Pedicularis flaccida Brain. 

i, Flower with braot; 2, calyx with ovary and style; 8, half of corolla showing 
stamina! insertion : all magnified f. 


B jlurcula 

B* diffvsa 

B. icfracta. 

B. 8zrtschuamra, 
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WftWhoHse —Electrical action of Light upon S%tpef»_ 

-** f iV 

k , * p 

/Some Observations of the FJcctricja^.,action of Light upon Silver «*g§ its 
Haloid Compounds : — By Colonel J. WateuHOUBJV I- S. X3.'» JL0*tant 
Surveyor General of India. 

[Received April 20th : Read May 3rd ] 

In my impel* on “ Klcctro-chemical Reversals with Thio-carbamides,” 
read ut the meeting of the Society in April 1801, it was shown that 
the peculiar reversals of the photographic images produced by the 
addition of very minute quantities of a tliio-carbamide, or sulpha- 
uron, to an eilconogen developer appeared to be connected with and 
accompanied by cleetro-eliomieal action, if not actually brought about 
by it. It was remarked also that the experiments brought forward,, 
pointed to the conclusion that, at any rate as regards tho haloid salts 
of silver, the formation and development of tho photographic imago 
is to a very great extent influenced by electrical action, more so per¬ 
haps, than has generally been recognised, although the fact of pho¬ 
tographic action being accompanied by electrical phenomena has been 
known since the earliest days of photography. It was suggested that 
a further investigation into the theory of photography based on electro¬ 
chemical laws, might be of value in throwing light upon much that 
is now obscure and uncertain as regards the formation and development 
of the invisible photographic image formed by tho exposure to light 
of silver haloid compounds. 

Since that time 1 have given a good deal of attention to the 
subject and tried several experiments in various ways with the object 
of ascertaining the electrical action of light, in connection with photo¬ 
graphy. on plates of pure silver immersed in various fluids as well as 
on dry plates and other forms of silver haloid compounds in ordinary 
photographic use. Also on tho action of electrical currents in forming 
developable compounds of silver haloids similar to those formed by 
light, and, further, on the electrolysis of ordinary photographic develo¬ 
pers and on the currents produced during the development of the 
photographic image. These observations arc not yet sufficiently com¬ 
plete to found any sound deductions upon, but I hope to complete 
them later In the meantime, I have thought that a short note on 
some observations I have lately mado on the electrical action of 
light upon plain silver plates in various solutions, might be of interest 
and form a suitable introduction to any further notes on this subjeot I 
may be able to bring beforo you. It does not pretend to be complete 
or exhaustive, and can only be considered as a contribution towards a 
systematic investigation of the question. 

P 
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ttions havo been made from time to 'tinjfe of 
pfcflttehee of light on metals immersed in water and various 
j^utjons* and before going further, it soems desirable to give a 
brief JpMllmnif’bf th^c%observations, and more particularly of those re¬ 
lating to Ipiver^ad its salts. 

More than half a century ago, in 1839, Edmond Becquerel was tho 
"first to show that the electrical action accompanying the chemical 
changes brought about by the influence of light upon various substances, 
including several metals and the silver haloids, could bo observed with 
the aid of a very delicate galvanometer. He found that this action was 
quite independent of any ealorifle radiation or heating of one electrode 
moro than another, but was powerfully affected by the different rays of 
the Bpectrum, the greatest action being produced by the violet, indigo and 
blue rays, while with the green, yellow and red rays Micro was little or 
no aotion. Becqnercl’s observations are fully summarized in his work, 
“ La Lmnii-re, set> causes et sos rffets” Vol. II. To observe the,so effects 
he used a covered vessel divided into two parts by a tliiu membrane. In 
each of tho compartments he placed a plate of platinum or gold, previously 
made red-hot to remove all impnritics, the plates being connected with 
the poles of a very sensitive galvanometer, and laid horizontally in tho 
apparatus. Each compartment had a moveable cover. lie found that 
when the two compartments contained an alkaline solution, tho plate 
exposed to tho solar rays took negative olcetricity, while tho reverse 
occurred if the solution wore acid. With alterable metals, such as silver 
or brass, analogous effects were obtained and tho electrical effect could 
be largely increased by giving the plates a preliminary polarisation by 
plunging them in water and then placing them in connection with the 
positive polo of a battery. When two silver plates were immersed in 
water acidulated with nitric acid exposuro to light of ono plato only 
produced a very weak current and the exposed plate was always positive. 
If the gold or platinum plates had been thoroughly cleaned, had 
remained in strong nitric acid and had been made rod hot, tho differ¬ 
ent parts of the spectrum were almost powerless to produce electric 
currents. With well cleaned silver plates which had been heated 
several . times the effects wore also almost nil, though not quite absent, 
and fr&rn this fact it seemed possible that when tho plates wore not in 
this state the effects produced might be dne to the action of light upon 
corpuscles of organic matter adhering to tbe plates which "become 
oxidised by the aotion of light, the water supplying the oxygen. If 
this effect did not take place and there was no alteration in the plates 
themselves the light mast produce a disturbance of tbe particles, bnt 
the former supposition seemed most probable. He found that when 
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silver chloride, iodide or bromide, precipitated in a fhjn teyierim^lNn 
of platinum or gold, was exposed to light as above, the 
was positive, ami that the initial action Was much stronger wn|k raw 
bromide than with the chloride; though the intensity o^^be^erente 
observed was variable and depended on the thickness of the dim of bro¬ 
mide, moreover the eloctrieal action was soon exhausted. With the 
iodide the current was almost as strong as with the chloride, but did not* 
remain constant so long. 

When pi at on of silver were employed, instead of platinnm or gold, 
as ft support for the haloids, the elleets noted were stronger and more 
regular, but it was found that the direction of the current depended 
ou the thickness of tho films ; with thin coatings the exposed plate 
was positive, and with thick coalings negative. This w'as markedly 
tho case with plates of silver exposed to the vapours of iodine. Wj$h 
vapour of bromine tho exposed silver plato was negative, the initial 
current, oven with diffused light, was very stiong, hut aftor remaining 
exposed to light for somo minutes then protected from light and again 
exposed to its influence, it was found that the current # was very weak. 
A him of silver chloride prepared by exposing a silver plate to the 
vapour of ehlorino gave only a very weak effect, but plates coated with 
tho violet subchloiido behaved very well iu these trials and yielded 
for a long time results from which comparisons could be made. 

On the basis of these experiments ilecqucrel invented his electro¬ 
chemical actinometor which was practically a voltaic element or 
cell composed of two plates of very pure silver coated usually with 
tho violet subclilondc of silver arid plunged into a conducting fluid 
composod of two parts of monoliydratod sulphuric acid iu 100 parts 
of water. The apparatus was so arranged that all light was excluded, 
except from an adjustable opening on ono sido by which one of the plates 
could bo exposod to light while the other remained in darkness. 

When dill used daylight or sunshino acted upon ono of the platos, 
moro or less deviation of tho needle was observed which remained constant 


bo long ns the light remained of the same intensity and the surface was 
sufficiently sensitive. If tho light was shut off, the needlo returned to aero 
or somewhat beyond it, but soon regained its original position. If tho 
light remained of the same intensity and the plate was again exposed, the 
eloctrieal effect was tho same as before, always provided that the sensi¬ 
bility of the plate remained the same, for which purpose the sensitive 
coating should be sufficiently thick. Under favourable conditions the 
sensibility of the instrument might be preserved for a whole mud 
thus several consecutivo observations might be made. 

The deflections of the needle could not, however, be eonsidtftiltt'lM 
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teqhently to the active luminous toiem$% j they only 
' this luminous intensity wot* greater or less in outi edr* ' 
drin. another. 

Kttt Becqucrcl observed tho effect of different 
— w ~ jfi"" k-r-wT' Wtt Otti&rcr lodido and violet subchloride, and found 
that In T)o(m aides'the maximum of action ■was m the green about D 
■|E; bat while with tho chloride the at! ion decreased on both sides 
of this point, and ceased at A. and H, with tlio iodide that had already 
been exposed there was a second maximum m the indigo blue about 
G $ H, and thence the action decreased to 1* m tho nltia-violet. In 
neither case was any reveisod action obserud m tlio ted iajs, ns ob¬ 
served with sensitive papas, but that might l>o duo to the fact that in 
one caso tho si nsitiv o surface was in water and m the olliei m air 
Beo^nercl has not lecordcd any coi responding observations with silver 
bromide 


About 1H10, Robert Hunt repented Jkccjuml’s e xperiincnts with 
many modifications, and (be icsnlts lie obtained ( Phil Mag , XVI, 1810), 
completely confirmed them More careful trials with tho spectrum on 
plates of different metals mado later showed that eveiy ray of tho 
spectrum produces an electrical elistuibanco The ia>s, however, at the 
least refrangible end, produce a deflection of the noodle in one direction, 
whilst tho most refrangible rays set up a disturbance in an opposite 
direction Thero are many melie ntions of a condition analogous to 
polarity in tho action of tho pnsmatic rajs, (lienatr/ie> on Light, p 
295) Hunt also romaiks that “This action is only to be rcgaidcd 
as one of the evidences of chemuul disturbance), exetting electneal 
currents, yet at the same time, it opens the question of tho identity 
of the agent producing this disturbance jpid electricity.” 

In 1858, Grove ( Phil Mug., XVI, (4), p 428 ) recorded that ho 
had succeeded iu obtaining a deflection of tlio galvanometer needle by 
allowing a beam of light suddenly to impinge on a daguerreotype plate 
in a trough of water, tho plate being connected with one polo of tho 
galvanometer and a gridiron of silver wire in tront of the plate with tho 
other. In experiments with platinum plates he came to the conclu¬ 
sion that the action of light was always in the direction of the polarisa- 
current, though further experiments by Becquerel and others havo 
shown that this is not the ease 

' In 1863, Pacinotti found that when pairs of plates of copper, zinc, 
btmat lead were immersed in solutions of certain salts of tho same 
Metals, the exposed plate was always negative, bnt with plates of silver 
'immersed in a eolation of nitrate of silver the plate exposed to suushinc 
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was positive, whereas if exposed to the rays of a petroleum 
heated thick iron plate it was negative, as were also theothei 
(Oimnto, XVIII, p. 3(53.) * t 

In 1875, Hankcl published a senes of observations on this subject" 
(Wicd. Ann., I, 1877) in which ho showed that the electrical4>ehavi<|hr 
of the metals under the influence of light depended very mttch oreft© 
condition of their surfaces; consequently, in snch observations it is 
necessary to consider separately each state of surface. Itis observations 
were made on copper in different states, tin, brass, zinc, platinum and 
silver. With regard to the latter, lie records that when two plates of 
fairly pure silver were immersed in filtered tap water, the plate ex¬ 
posed to the light of white clouds was negative. When the plates 
had been left a day in tho water the rays of the setting sun still gave 
a pretty strong negative impulsion. Platinum plates coated with silver 
wero slightly positive with white or blue light, while red light pro¬ 
duced no effect. Silver plates coated with plat ilium, (old platinised 
silver battery plates) which were slightly negative when coupled in 
circuit with plain platinum, were found to be very sensitive to light, 
and the exposed plate was positive. With coloured glasses tho action 
was strongest under blue glass, but was also quite strong under yellow 
and red glasses; gaslight also produced a pretty strong deviations 
of tho galvanometer needle, and it was found that tho action under 
dark rod and blue glasses was stronger than under a light green 
which was much more transparent. 

In 1878, Professor Dewar published a preliminary noto on “Experi¬ 
ments in electric photometry," (Proc. Roy. Soc., XXVII, 1878, p. 364) 
in which he dealt principally with the construction of the best form of 
cell for the general investigation of the electrical actions induced by 
light on fluid substances, lie found that tho list of snbstances that 
may be proved to undergo chemical decomposition by light, was very 
extensive, some of tho most active being the forro- and ferri-cyanides of 
potassium and tho nitroprusside of sodium, tartrate of uranium and a 
mixture of selenious and sulphurous acids in prcsenco of hydrochloric 
acid. Tho completo paper does not appear to have been published. 

In 1876, M. EgoroJf published a note (Comptes Rendus, Acad. Franc,, 
LXXX1I, 1876) on a differential electro-acfcinometer for the purpose 
of determining the absorption of the ultra-violet rays by different 
media. The instrument consisted of two of Becquerel’s electro-aoti- 
nometers placed one above the other and arranged so that the current 
of one might be neutralised by the other. In some preliminary observ¬ 
ations with iodised silver plates be found that the intensity of the, 
current was proportional to the width of the opening through which^ 
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WjPPi?* 1 ^ It was al«o inversely proportional 10 ilia 9qm®s 
$b& source of light from the apparatus. An oil lamp *' 
^ypw nsfea?^' 1 $1hf Instrument appeared to show an exact proportionality 
f lM$t‘pnan'tjM > o ibtenidty of the light and that of tho oarrent, and its 
great and precision would enable it to bo used as a vory 

delicate {^o^raoter. In these experiments he found that tho electro* 
motive foroe exerted by the Novoinber sun upon iodised silver plates 
through an opening 30 mm. wide ay as T \ of a Daniell cell; with a 
petroleum lamp, at 8 inches distance, it Avas only 0 004 Daniell. 

Dr. J. Moser afterwards, in 18b7, in avoi king on Egoroff’s plan 
found that tho photo-electric current might bo greatly increased by 
treating the chlorisod, iodised or broiuisod silver plates with solutions 
of erythroHin, benzo-purpurin and other dyes, and in sunlight ho 
observed currents of a strength equal to half a Aolt (Eder’s Ja hi bitch 
der Photographic , .)r., 18b8, p 207.) 

At the meeting of the llntish Association, in 1880, Professor (1. M. 
Minchin gave an account of his evpeiiments on the generation of 
electric currents by the action of light on silver plates which wore 
coated Avith emulsions of bromide, chloride, iodide and other salts of 
silver in gelatine and collodion, as well as with cosine, fluorcscino and 
various aniline dyes, tho object of these rxpoiimonts being tho solntion 
of the problem of producing a pliotogiaphic imago of an object at a 
distance. A detailed account of these and other interesting evpeiiments 
on light-cells Avas read before tho Physical Society and published in 
the Philosophical Magazine , for March I Hit l. 

He found that Avhen two pieces of clean silver foil attached to 
glaBS plates wore coated with an emulsion of chloride of silver in 
collodion and immersed in distilled water containing a few grains of 
common salt, the plates being connected Avith the terminals of a 
Thomson’s galvanometer and on^ of them screened from tho light, 
that on exposing the unscreened plate thcro was an electric current 
produced and the exposed plate was negative to the anexposed. Tho 
same effect was observed with plates coated with emulsions of silver 
bromide in water containing a little potassium bromido. When tho 
plates were coated with iodido of silver in collodion by tho wet silver- 
bath method, the liquid being water containing a littlo potassium 
iodide, there was a reversal of the nature of the exposed plato, it being 
pontine to the unexposed. With coloured glasses in front of tho 
exposed plates it was found that tho red rays produced comparatively 
feeble currents, while those produced in the bine and violet rays wero 
very great, hut the directions of the current were tho same for all rays. 
This agrees with Becquerel’s observations. With plates coated with 
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an emulsion of silver sulphide in potaisic sulphate, the nPsp^g|^g^jl» 
was positive, the direction of the currents beingthe same ifjMPWfrs, ^ 
the strength of the current being least for the rays passing thrpuglt^ 
the green glassy *'' '' 

With plates coated with an emulsion of silver nitrate % gelatine 
in a weak solution of barium nitrate the exposed plate was poSifUve. 
The effect of the red rays was very small, and of the blue rays very 
groat. 

One of the most important points in Professor Minehin’s observa¬ 
tions is liis discovery of the formation of an invisible developable 
deposit on silver plates coated with an emulsion of silver bromide, by 
the action of the electrical current from a single bichromate cell passing 
through tho plates when immersed in water containing a little potassium 
bromido. He found (1) that the plato connected with the carbon pole, 
tho cathode, was without the employment of any developer visibly black¬ 
ened in its immersed part, (2) that no visible change took place on the 
other plato attached to tho zinc, but when the plate was developed 
with an ordinary pyrogallie acid developer its immersed portion was 
also blackened. These effects were entirely due to the passage of the 
current and were strictly confined to those portions of the sensitive 
plate through which the current passed. 

The special bearing of those observations upon the formation and 
composition of the invisible or visible developablo photographic image 
formed by the action of light, does not appear to have been generally 
recognised. I began last year a scries of observations on this subject 
which quite confirmed Professor Minchiu’s: unfortunately they wore 
interrupted boforo completion, but 1 hope to resume them in due course, 
after the completion of the present Berics, and bring them before the 
Society on a future occasion. 

Professor Minchin also found that by coating silver plates with 
cosine and gelatine, comparatively strong currents were obtained and 
the plates were very sensitive to variations in the light. The current 
generated by daylight in one of theso eosine cells was sufficiently 
strong to produce tho photographic action on a silvor bromide plate 
without any preliminary exposure of the bromide plate to gaslight. 

Ho also describes a curious case of inversion of the current occurring 
in the cosine and other cells, which I have also noticed, the initial 
current being such as to make the exposed plate positive to the other. 
This current, however, was of very short duration and was succeeded 
by a sternly and much stronger normal enrrent in the opposite direction, 
the exposed plato being negative to the unexposed. On suddenly 
shutting off the light from the plate the instantanoous effect was te 
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ea^afif ^UTeiii, the*effect being merely JjaApuIsive, after 
ptj^lp^tty disappeared. This cell hating bee& 

«^Sq,knight, ‘St Was found that while tho inverse ettnm$$R 
Were pr&lucflf a# before* the initial current on exposure was eitor. 
roously i^Md m mfig^tude and duration. It then disappeared 
gradually WfB saamti&td by a current in tho reverse direction. 
When one of these plates was removed from tho cell and immersod in 
water in presence of a clean silver plate, it was at. onoo on exposure to 
light negative, like a silver plate eoated in tho ordinary way with an 
emulsion of cosine. In preparing these cosine-gelatine films, it was found 
to bo an advantage to immerse them for a few minutes in a sti-ong 
solution of alnra in order to prevent the dye from washing out of tho 
film too readily. 

With silver plates coated with nnptliulenc red and gelatine tho 
effects wore not so st long as with cosine; the exposed plate was positive 
and wdth stiong red rajs there appeared to be a reversal of the sign 
of the E. M F. 


Plates coated with iodino green and exposed to sunshinogavc 
currents with an E. M. If. amounting to about y,, volt. 

M. F. Giivciiuv, evpci irnenting on silver plates eoated with n film 
of silver iodide, plunged into solutions of iodino of dilfeient strengths, 
circulating through tho cell, found that tho maximum value of the 
E. M. F. developed by light acting on one of the plates decreased 
as the strength of the iodine solution increased, till a certain point 
was reached at and above which the E. M. F. was nil. Also that this 
point was regulated by tho distance of tho plates from tho source of 
light; tho nearer the plates tho higher the concentration point of the 
solution and rice rend The sumo effects were observed with silver 
chloride and bromide. (Comities Emdus, Acad. Fianr , CVII, 1888, 
p. 887.) 

I have entered somewhat fully into these previous experiments 
because very little appears to he generally known about tho snbjcct 
and it seemed desirable to bring togcflur the scattered observations. 

In carrying out my experiments I have used two kinds of cells, 
one horizontal and one vertical, more usually the latter. It consists 
of a glass cell in which the plates can be coupled face to face or back 
to back, one being screened from light by tbe other and by one or two 
interposed screens of ruby or yellow glass, tbe cell being covered all 
round except at an opening on one side. This glass cell is enclosed in 
a wooden box with a shutter on one side sliding in front of an open¬ 
ing about 1'5" x *5", corresponding to the one in tbe glass cell. In 
front of this shutter there are grooves in which coloured glasses can 
J. ii, 3. 
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be placed in front of the opening.. The upper part 

ease is open, but can be closed by a lid, through which# ' ilHs|®&e&sary, M . 

A funnel may be passed to admit of solutions being ponredTiuto lhe 

coll without letting in light. The silver plates used with this cell are 

4 inches long, and 1 \ inches wide, other plates, such aa*phptographic 

sensitive dry plates or celluloid films, being about the same size or 

smaller. 

The other cell is a modification of tho form used by Becquerel 
in his earlier experiments, and consists of a wooden trough divided 
into two compartments by a double wooden screen which allows the 
free circulation of the electrolytic fluid, while completely shutting off 
light from tho unexposod compart ment. This trough is covered with 
a lid, having two largo openings fitted with hinged shutters, to tho 
underside of which mirrors arc attached for the purpose of re¬ 
flecting light at will on to ono or other of the sensitive surfaces in 
tho compartments below. By this arrangement the whole of the 
sensitive plato can bo exposed to light, instead of only part of it. as 
in tho vertical cell, and at the samo time the perfect protection of the 
nnexposed plate from strong light is better secured than it is in the 
vertical cell. This horizontal trough is constructed to tako two plates 
3}" x 4j" or smaller. 

Tn most cases, even under favourable conditions, the light-currents 
observed, aro exceedingly weak, and therefore a very sensitive form 
of galvanometer is necessary. The one I have used is tho latest modi¬ 
fication of the Rosenthal micro-galvanometer made by Edelmann, in 
Munich. Tt is said to he the most sensitive form of galvanometer 
made, enabling currents of about a billionth of an ampere to be road 
with a resistance in the coils of only 1,000 ohms. It is fitted with a 
telescope by which direct readings aro made off tho mirror from a 
millimetre scale placed at ono metro from it. In this position and 
without tho directing magnet, using tho ToVs shunt, with a total external 
resistance of about 60,000 ohms in circuit, the deflection caused by one 
gravity-Daniell cell is ouo millimetre division of tho scale. By using 
the directing magnet the normal sensitiveness of the instrument can 
bo very groatly increased, though in most of the experiments it baa 
been found sufficiently sensitive without the magnet, and when used, 
tho increase of sensitiveness has been limited to about five times the 
normal. The instrument can be set up in any position, is simple in con¬ 
struction and I find it very sensitive, convenient in nse and easy to ob¬ 
serve with fair precision, considering the difficulty there is in obtaining - 
freedom from shake and tremor in a city like Calcutta built .on a had 
foundation of mud. In reading the scale which is 50 centimetres long, 
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I have usually fixed the zero point *t 8®, «r> 
that above or below it may as far as possible ahttfer-, 

<rf B M F., and the direction of the currents has beenr 7 
sex arranged that a change in the position of the index to the apparent 
left from 3®4o 0 shall indicate that the exposed plate is negative to 
the unexposed, as popper to sine, while a change to the apparent right, 
30 to 50, shows that it is positive, or as zinc to copper. 

The coloured glasses used have been of the kinds ordinarily met 
with in the bazar. A deep ruby, a brownish yellow, a medium green, 
and a dark blue, and conditions being favourable it has generally been 
possible to observe somo trace of a current even with the deep ruby in 
strong sunshine. 

When observations were made with the spectroscope, whether with 
a Rowland’s diffraction grating or prisms, it was found that the 
amount of light admitted through the slit for ordinary work, was quite 
inadequate, even when the slit- was open at its widest; audit was 
therefore necessary, in most eases, to use a much wider slit, or to 
dispense with its use altogether ; also to use the directing magnet, ou 
the galvanometer to increase the sensitiveness. 

In all cases sunshine has been reflected on to the sensitive plates 
by means of a heliostat, us it was not convenient to use the direct rays 
of the sun. With the flat cell there were thus two reflections, hut 
any loss of light, was amply made up by the increased surface exposed. 

As is usual in such experiments, then; wore almost invariably 
more or less strong local or polarisation currents generated between tho 
plates themselves, especially when they were freshly immersed in the 
solutions, and it was generally found desirable to leave tho cell from 12 
to 24 hours before use, so as to give time for these enrrents to subside. 
Sometimes, however, from half an hour to aq hour, or even in some cases 
a few minutes is sufficient. It was found, too, that even if there was 
no polarisation current ut tho commencement of an experiment, the 
action of light occasionally gave rise to fairly strong currents quite 
independent of, and sometimes opposed to, the currents produced by 
exposure to sunshine, while at others they were in the same direction. 
Thus it was sometimes difficult to ascertain how far the currents 
observed were due to light or to polarisation. The only test was the 
retrograde movement of the needle after shutting off the light. 

Another difficulty in making these observations may bo noted, and 
that is, tiie apparent reversals of current which are due in many eases 
to decrease in tho strength of the light, though the decrease may be 
almost imperceptible. For the same reason, if coloured glasses be 
applied without first completely shutting off tile light after the plates 
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have been exposed to sunshine, there is an apparent revfc^hdae to the 
loss of power in the light, and not to change of directiondf the M. F. 
As a rule my observations with coloured glasses or the spectrum have 
agreed with Bocquorel’s anti Mincliin’s that no reversal of sign is produced 
by any of the coloured, rays. At the same time, I have found that in 
somo cases the blue rays appear to have a reversing tendency, as might 
bo anticipated from their very strong reversing action on certain forms 
of sensitive photographic plates containing iodide or bromo-iodide of 
silver. This point, however, requires much more complote investigation 
with tho aid of the spectroscope, and will he further considered when 
donling with tho silver haloids. During the time I have been engaged 
with these observations, the weather has been unusually changeable and 
cloudy for the lime of year, and hence it lms been difficult to compare 
tho results of observations on different days. For this reason it has 
been impossible to give more than general indications of the amount 
of deflection caused by the action of light in the cases recorded^ exact 
observations would have to be made with a standard light. 

It soemed desirable to commence tho observations with experiments 
on plain silver plates in different fluids. The plates used were not 
quite puro, having been reduced from various silver residues, and wero 
about ’074 touch. They were four inches long and ono and a quarter 
inch wide, and wero usually cleaned with fine emery powder, or with 
emery cloth immediately before and after use. It is, however, better to 
make sure of tho purify and cleanliness of tho surfaco of tho plates 
for each operation by heating them red-hot and then immersing them 
in diluto sulphuric acid. As facilities for doing this with thick plates 
wore not readily available, it hns been omitted in all the following 
observations. As a rule, the plates wero immersed in the solutions to 
a depth of from 2 to 2*? inches, care being taken to avoid moistening the 
upper unimmersod parts by capillary action or otherwise, and so exposing 
them to irregular currents from this cause. The plates were about 
half an inch apart, being kept separated by two wooden blocks with a 
dark ruby glass plate between them. 


I. Silver Plates in Water. 

Distilled Water. 

Distilled water being almost a nonconductor, the currents observed 
wero naturally exceedingly weak and could only be clearly seen with 
strong sunshine. The deflection observed without the magnet varied 
from *5 to 3 divisions of the scale, and in nearly all cases the exposed 
plate was positive to the unexposed, and formed the anode or dissolving 
plate of the couple. In some cases the exposed plate became mote 
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sensitive jM&ike- feet exposure, but after a fow ©xpqflpres 

being so small, it was not thought nocesssp* 
to expcnmaat^with ooloared glass or the spectrum. With the direct- 
ing magnet plnoed as before described tlic deflection was increased to 
about 6'5 divisions. 


Tap Water. 

The tap water used was the filtered JTooghly water, supplied in the 
town mains. It is fairly pure and freo from lime salts, but chlorides 
are present in moderately largo proportion, Iho amount of ehlorino 
varying from *5 to 1'4 parts per 100,000, and at tho time of tho 
experiments it Would be about 1 to 1*2 parts per 100,000. The total 
hardness varies from 3'15 to 11*5 parts and would be about 9 parts per 
100,000 at tho time of the experiments. In most of tho cases obsorvod 
the exposed plalo was distinctly positive to the unexposed, as with 
distilled water; but in some cases it was negative, and in ono or two 
instances tho action was irregular. The plates were rathor more sen¬ 
sitive than they were in distilled water, tho normal deflections without 
the directing iflagnct varying from 1 to 7 divisions of tho scale, but 
usually they were between 2 and 4. 

In one case in which the platos lmd been in tho cell for about 38 
hours, and there was only a very slight cell-current, exposure lo sun¬ 
shine gave a deflection of -f 4*5 divisions without tho magnet, hut with 
it tho defleotion in bright sunshine rose to + 20 divisions, and even in 
diffused light was + 5 divisions. Exposing undor ruby glass gave a 
deflection of + *5; yellow glass + '7 ; green glass +1; blue glass + '5 in 
diffused light, and + 7'5 in sunshine. Trials woro also made with tho 
grating spectroscope without the directing magnet, but tho results were 
not conclusive and tho unsettled weather^ has, so far, prevented their 
being repeated with the galvanometer in its most sensitive state. Tho 
plates were found very sensitive to changes in tho strength of tho light, 
but after repeated exposuro to sunshine they secerned to lose sensi¬ 
tiveness. By the action of the water a groyish deposit of chloride 
was formed and in some cases a darkened image of the exposed part 
of the plate could be seen. It may bo noted that my experience docs 
not agree generally with that of llankol, who found that, of two silvor 
plates immersed in water the plate exposed to white clouds, or to the 
setting son, was negative, 1 find, however, that on one occasion whon 
fresh plates were exposed to daylight, the exposed plate was negative, 
the defleotion being about — 1*5 divisions of the scale. On again exposing 
the same plates to sunshine the exposed plate was positive, and remained 
so afterwards on further exposure. On two other occasions of expo- 
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•are to daylight, the exposed plate was ,«Jso negative*' jffab exposed 
to sunshine the plates were almost iavasfably positive; $‘have noticed 
this difference with plates in other solutions. 

II. Silver plates in dilots Acids. 

As wo havo seen above, Decqucrcl found that with plates of gold 
or platinum, immersed in acid solutions, tho plate exposed to the light 
was always positive. Tho same rulo seems to apply to silver plates 
in most eases, but not in all. 

Dilute Sulphuric Acid. 

Tho action of dilute sulphuric acid upon silver plates under tho 
influence of light seems to bo rather irregular, but J. find on looking 
through all tho experiments made, that in nearly all oases tho first 
exposed plate of each pair had a negative tendency when first exposed, 
though it might become positive by subsequent exposures and in the 
same way the second plalo of the pair, which was screened during the 
first exposure, might also be positive on first exposure. The general 
tendency was undoubtedly positive. The irregularities may bo partly 
due to the plates not being quite pure. 

With silver plates immersed in distilled water acidified with about 
a drop of acid in some 00 ce. of water, the exposed plate was generally 
positive when exposed to bright sunlight, tho deflection without the 
directing magnet varying from I to 4 ‘5 divisions of tho scale, some¬ 
times increasing after repeated exposures. In one experiment, however, 
the exposed plato was distinctly and uniformly negative, even after 
tho position of tho plates had been reversed, but subsequent exposure 
of tho reversed plato made it positive. In another it was negative on 
first exposure and then positive. 

With a pair of plates in tap water, acidified in the same way, the 
plalo exposed to sunshine was first negative with a deflection of — 3 
divisions on the scale, which increased to-6 divisions by subsequent 
exposures. Exposure under coloured glasses also gave a negative de¬ 
flection, amounting with red glass to —1, with yellow and green glasses 
to-‘2; with bluo glass to —5, and exposed to sunshine again-6, as 
before. The same plates being again exposed to sunshine later on 
woro also negative at ttrst, but became positive and much more sensi¬ 
tive. Under coloured glasses the deflections wore also positive and very 
much larger than on the first exposure of the plate. After reversal, 
so that tho former unexposed plate became the exposed plate, tbs 
deflection was again negative, amounting to—7 divisions, and increasing 
with tho exposure. These plates were very sensitive to. changes in. 
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light, and' a peioeptiblo deposit of chloride (F) onlif$ir 

immersed jwso^ddk 

With plates immersed in a 1 per cent, solution of sulphuric acid in 
distilled water, it was found that if the plates were exposed to sunshine 
a very short time after being immersed in the dilute acid, they wore 
at first negative and fairly sensitive to light but afterwards became 
positive; whereas in a case when the plates wore left standing for 24 
hours to reduce the polarisation, they were positive, and much less sen¬ 
sitive than the plates which wore negative. After a short timo they 
seemed to lose all sensitiveness. 


In tap miter containing the same proportion of acid, the exposed 
plates were generally positive on opening the shutter; hut the current 
quickly decreased, and with some plates after several exposures they 
gave a negative deflection. 

With plates immersed in distilled water containing two per cent. 

0 of acid the deflections were usually positive ami the plates seemed to 
become less sensitive by repeated exposure and by keeping. 

With plates immersed in dilute acid at D per cent,., which had been 
allowed to stand for 24 hours, and showed si very small cell-current, 
the first plate of tho pair was distinctly negative when exposed, 
the dofloction being —4, decreasing with exposure to —2, but the second 
plate when exposed after reversal of the plates in the cell was positive 
with a deflection of +0. Two other pairs of plates in freshly-mixed acid 
were positive on first and subsequent exposures. Tho addition of acid 
lowered tho sensitiveness of the plates considerably. 

All the plates showed a slight, grey deposit, or slain on the im¬ 
mersed ends, but no trace of an image. 


a 

•i 


Dilute Nitric Aoi<\. 

With nitric acid the exposed plates are nearly always positive and 
the action is far more uniform than with sulphuric, acid, especially 
when an appreciable quantity of acid, as one per cent, and over, is 
used. Becqucrel also found the exposed silver plate positive in dilute 
nitric acid. 

With distilled water acidified with about 1 drop of acid in 70 cc., 
the exposed plate was positivo on first exposure, but afterwards 
became negative. The plates were not very sensitive, tho deflections 
without the directing magnet varying from 1 to 3 divisions of tho scale. 

With 1 per cent, of nitric acid, up. g. 1*250, in distilled water, after 
14 hours standing, the exposed plate was uniformly positive, and more 
sensitive than with the acidulated water, the deflections in sunshine 
being from 3*& to 5*5 divisions, without the directing magnet. There 
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Was a slight greyish deposit on the pi 
part. 

With tlireo per cent, of the samo acid in distilled water, after 22 
hoars standing, the first plate exposed in weak sunshine first showed 
a negative deflection of 2 divisions, and after that was positive, the 
deflection of repeated exposures being steadily about + 5 divisions, 
without the magnet. With the directing magnet, the deflection was 
about + 20 divisions with the 100 ohm, or t x s , shunt. 

After the experiment the solution was found to contain silver. 


Dilute Phosphoric Acid. 

With dilute phosphoric acid the deflections were almost always 
positive. .Hates freshly immersed in a mixture containing 1 per cent, 
of tho acid, sp.g.r7f)0, in distilled water and exposed lo sunshine, gave 
an initial deflection, without the magnet, of + 23 divisions, but this 
«l uicTcly decreased witli further exposure. After shutting off the light 
the cell-current was found to have increased, and on again opening to 
sunshine the deflection scorned slightly negative, but the action generally 
was irregular. Subsequent exposures with the same cells or after the 
plates had been reversed showed positive deflection and tho plates were 
leas sensitive than at first. 

With the same acid at 5 per cent, the deflections were uniformly 
positive. With plates exposed to sunshine after 10 hours, the deflection 
without the magnet was + 8 divisions, hut, as in the former case, it was 
less on subsequent exposure. The same decrease of sensitiveness after 
exposure was noticed with tho plates after reversal in tho cell. 

Dilute ITydrochloric Acid. 

With i per cent, of hydrochloric acid, sp. g. 1*150, in distilled water, 
tho oxposed plates have shewn thomselves uniformly positive, and 
owing to tho formation of a deposit of chloride they are much more 
sousitive to light, than aro plates immersed in acids which do not form 
a sensitive compound with tho silver. The deflections with sunshine, 
without tho directing magnet, wore from + 6 or + 7, when the plates were 
first oxposed, to + 86, when they had been kept for some hours longer 
and thon oxposed. The plates were covered with a greyish deposit of 
chloride on the immersed parts, and there was a distinct darkened 
image on tho part of the plate exposed to light. Coloured glasses 
all gave positive deflections, the red being the smallest, and then the 
green. 

With 3 per cent, acid, after 22 hours resting, the plates exposed to 
sunshine were positive. The increase of add seemed to reduce the sen- 
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$te hi|heBt deflection in sunshine, without tha 
dirooting mag^p^ing + 16, while after the plates had stood for 37 
hours it was <m!y -fr 11. 

There was a dark grey deposit of chloride on the immersed parts of 
the plates, which took a violet or purple colour on exposure to light, 
and gave off an odour of chlorine. 

Dilute Uydrohromic Acid, 

With dilute hydrobromic acid containing 10 cc. of the ordinary 
pharmaceutical dilute acid, of 10 per cent., to 100 cc. distilled water, tho 
plato exposed to sunshine or diffused daylight was uniformly negative 
and extremely sensitive to light, tho first deflection in bright suushino 
boing about — 187 divisions, without tho directing magnet, decreasing 
to a steady reading of about 140 divisions, liven colourod glassos 
gave fairly largo deflections; red, — 13; yellow, — 54; green, — G4; 
m bine, — 103. 

With dilate acid of double the abovo strength, the exposed plato 
was also uniformly negative, but the plates did not seem so sensitivo, 
the deflection in sunshine, without tho magnet, being only — 82 ; but 
the readings depend very much on tho strength of the light, and this 
was variable at tho time of observing. 

In both these cases tho plates were coated with a grey-greonish- 
yollow deposit of bromide, which turned dark on exposure, and formod 
a visiblo imago of tho exposed part of tho plato. 

Dilute Jlydriodic Acid. 

As pure hydriodic acid is somewhat troublesome to prepare, I 
roughly made up a solution of it by precipitating one gramme of barinm 
iodide, dissolved iu water, with sulphuric add and adding wator to mako 
up 100 c.c. There was, however, a considerable quantity of free iodine 
present, the solution being of a light sherry colour. 

The cell containing two clean silver plates immorsed in this solu¬ 
tion was left standing for 15 hours. The plato exposed to sunshine 
was then found strongly negative, tho deflection, without the directing 
magnet, being — 110 divisions of the scalo, afterwards going up to 

— 130 divisions. The plato was, very insensitive to weak daylight, 
the reading being ouly 12 divisions when the sun was hiddon behind 
clouds. With coloured glasses fairly large deflections were obtained, 
always in tho same negative direction; red glass giving — 15 with 
daylight, and — 16 with sunlight; yellow — 16*5 with daylight, and 

— 20 with sun; green — 14 with daylight, and — 19 with sun; blue 
•*' 16 with daylight, and — 80 with sun. By keeping, the plates 

J, ii. 4 
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became less sensitive. They were cowb^I with » afctM&g loose deposit 
of iodide, under which tho silver was dadilied. A faint 

1 *A 

image of the exposed part was visible. 

JtihUc Glacial Acetic Acid. 

With plates freshly immersed in dilute glacial acetic acid of 1 per 
cent., the plate exposed to sunshine was positive, tho deflection being 
about + (> 5 divisions, without the magnet; a second exposure gave a 
deflection of + 8 - 3 divisions. Uy keeping for 21 hours the plates were 
less sensitive, but remained positive. 

Plates immersed in dilute acid of 5 per cent, and kept 24 hours 
before exposure were less sensitive than the above, tho defleet ion with 
sunshine being only -f 2 divisions without the magnet, and they became 
less sensitive by further exposure, but were always positive. 

Dilute Formic Acid. 

The only other organic acid I have yet tried is formic acid, one per 
cent, in distilled water. After the cell had boon standing 21 hours, ex¬ 
posure to sunshine gave a deflection amounting to about 8 divisions, tho 
exposed plate being positive. Tho same plates after another 21 hours 
standing were found to have heroine very insensitive, the deflection 
being only one or two divisions of the scale, tho exposed plate still being 
positive. 

lir. Silver plates in Alkaline Solutions. 

Tlecqnerel found that when platinum or gold plates were immersed 
in alkaline solutions, the plate exposed to light was negative. So far 
as my experience goes, this rule does not hold good with silver, the 
sign of the exposed pinto being almost always positive. I luvvo not 
tried these solutions very thoroughly, hut tho results obtained with 
potash and other salts used soom conclusive. 

Solution of Potassium Hydroxide. 

With a solution of one per cent, of caustic potash in distilled water, 
tho cell having been standing 22 hours, the coll current was nil. 

Exposure to bright sunshine gave a deflection of about 9'5 divisions 
without the magnet, the exposed plate being positive. With the 
magnet the deflection was about + 45 divisions in sunshine, and + 9 
divisions in daylight. With sunshine under blue glass the deflection, 
with tho magnet, was + 31; under greon + 9; yellow + 8; red + 
4 5. There was no deposit on tho plates and no image of tho exposed 
parts. 
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iiil °f fytussimn Carbonate, 

With a sottfcion of ono per oejtit. of anhydrouR potassium carbonato, 
tho coll having been standing for about I t or 15 hours, the cell-current 
was very small, and the pjato exposed to light, either daylight or sun¬ 
shine, was found to be positive, the deflection in tho formor case being 
4* 22, and in the latter + 03*5, without tho magnet. 

With tap water made alkaline with a few drops of ten per cent, 
solution of the carbonate in about 00 e. c. of water, tho exposed pinten 
wore nlso positive and very sensitive on first exposure, but tho current 
decreased witli further action of light, and in subsequent exposures 
the plates were less sensitive to light, They also lost sensitiveness by 
being kept in the cell. 

Solutions of Sodium Carbonate. 

With silver plates exposed shortly after immersion in 1 per cent., 
solution of anhydrous sodium carbonate in distilled water, tho plate 
exposed to sunshine was positive, the deflection being about + 5 divisions 
without the magnet. In subsequent exposures the plates were less 
sensitive, but remained positive. 

With a stronger point ion, at 5 per cent., the results were similar, but 
the plates seemed somewhat more sensitive. 

Solution of Lithium Carbonate. 

With plates exposed shortly after immersion in a 1 per cent, solution 
of lithium carbonate in distilled water, the plate exposed to sunshino 
was positive, tho deflection being about + (> divisions without tho 
magnet. The plates lost sensitiveness after tho first exposure as well 
as by keeping for 34 hours, but remained positive. 

Dilute Solution of Ammonia. 

With a solution of 4 c. c. of strong liquid ammonia in 100 c. e. dis¬ 
tilled water, the cell having been left standing some 14 or 15 hours, 
the plates were found to be exceedingly insensitive to light; even with 
the magnet the deflections in sunshine were only about 2 divisions, tho 
exposed plates being positive. 

Another pair of plates immersed in a freshly-mixed solution, 
containing 2 c. e. of liquid ammonia in 100 c. c. of water, and exposed soon 
after immersion, wore also found insensitive, but not so much so as 
the last; the deflection on first exposure in sunshine being about 3 
divisions, without the magnet. Tho current, howover, decreased ou 
further exposure, and the same effect was observed in subsequent 
exposures. After a short time no current was perceptible. 

The immersed parts of the plates showed no deposit. 
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Potassium, Cyanide. , ; 

With a solution of potassium cyanide in distilled water, about 1 
per cent., there was a strong negative polarisation carrent in the cell 
whon first prepared, which took several hours to subside. Whon fresh¬ 
ly itnmorsed the exposed plate was negative, but not very sensitive, 
tlio deflection without the magnet being only — 4 divisions for sunlight. 
By koeping tho cell 24 hours the polarisation current subsided entirely, 
and tho plato exposed to sunshine was again negative with a deflection 
of — 3 5 divisions. A slight movement of tho ecll, however, seemed to 
cause a reversal of the current with a deflection of + 6*5 divisions 
which further continued for another 6*5 divisions after tho light had 
been shut off. The same effect was observed on subsequent exposures, 
first tho plato was negative then positive, while tho polarisation current 
increased in tho same direction. After u timo tho plate seemed to 
becomo quite insensitive to light. 

With tho same plates reversed there was again a very lai^e initial 
nogativo polarisation current. On first exposure of a plato to sunshine 
tho deflection was — 14*4 divisions, without tho magnet. On shutting 
off tho light, tho nogativo polarisation current was found to have very 
largely increased. On second exposure the plato was first negative and 
thou positive. On shutting off tho light the current continued + 2 5 
divisions in tho sumo direction and then turned back in its original 
direction. The plates were coated with a dark grey deposit, thicker at 
tho upper part of tho plates than at the lower. About tho immersion 
lino thero was a yellowish-white deposit, and the plates were deeply 
corroded, but no sign of an image of the exposed part was visible. 

From the above experiments it would appear that as a general 
rule sunlight has an oxidising or dissolving effect on silver, whether in 
acid or alkaline solutions, tho exposed plates being nearly always posi¬ 
tive and consequently forming the anode of tho voltaio couple. With 
solutions decomposed by silver and forming sensitive compounds the 
action is variable. 


IV. Plain Silver flatks i>ry. 

When a comparatively largo silver plate about 5x4 inches, not 
immersed in any solution, but with its ends connected by silver bands to 
tho terminals of tho g&lv&noxnetor, tho directing magnet being specially 
placed so as to increase tho normal sensitiveness about 13 times, was 
oxposod to light so that tho upper half remained nnexposed, it was 
found possible to dotoct a slight carrent between tho exposed and un¬ 
exposed halves of the plate 5 tho exposed half being positive to the 
uuexposod. With an uncleanod plate that had lain in a drama* for 
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some months, tlWs defection in Bunshine was fairly large, amounting to 
about 10 divisions, or rather more than the deflection caused by the con¬ 
tact of dry sine and copper. When, however, the same plate had been 
carefully cleaned with a solution of cyanide of potassium followed by the 
usual rubbing with emery cloth, tho deflection was found to Ik? still posi¬ 
tive, but much smaller, being only about 1*5 divisions on first exposure, 
and by repeated exposure it wuh reduced to about *25 division. 

With subsequent exposures tho deflection was generally in tho 
same direction, but onco, after fresh cleaning, it was negative. With 
a plate of pure silver do posited on glass, freshly polished, the first 
exposure gave after a short interval, a fairly strong negative deflection, 
but with subsequent exposures at intervals tho deflections have been 
sometimes negative and .sometimes positive, but always very small, so 
that the observations are somewhat uncertain. Plates of almost perfect¬ 
ly pure silver, 999*0 touch, obtained through tho kindness of tho Mint 
Master, Lt. Col. llaird, It. K., F. Jt H., gave also rather indefinite results, 
owing to tho smallness of the currents, and though tho deflections were 
generally positive on first exposure of tho plates, they were sometimes 
negative, or became so by prolonged exposure. Tho general tendency, 
however, appeared for the plates to bo positive under the influence of 
light, and, if this is the case it would seem to point to some Hligbt 
oxidising action on the surface. At the samo time, the results obtained 
with pure silver and tho fact that in so many cases the deflections have 
been first positivo and then negative, appear to favour the conclusion 
that such plates arc really negative. It was clearly ascertained that tho 
currents produeod were not duo to tho action of heat, because with the 
plate first observed and with tho purest silver plates, the action of heat 
applied at tho exposed cud of the plato was to give a positive deflection, 
but with the less pure silver plates used in’the cells and of hors largely 
alloyed with copper, the heated end of the plate was always negativo 
to the cool end. The doflection invariably increased with the continuanco 
of tho heating, and was always in the same direction on repetition of it. 

The light currents, on tho other hand, showed a decrease of deflec¬ 
tion from repeated exposures and sometimes a change of Bign in a 
direction contrary to tho heat currents shown by the same plates. Tho 
observation is rather a difficult one and reqnires farther repetition andcr 
more favourable conditions of light, in order to obtain definite results. 

I have also tried the effect of solutions of alkaline haloid salts 
upon silver plates, bnt as ibis paper is already beyond the usual 
limits, it may be well to defer the account of these and other 
experiments on photographio plates containing the haloid salts of silvor 
to a future paper. 
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Novieiue Indicto VI. A review of the genus Colquhounia .—By D. Prain. 

[Head May 3rd.] 

Writing in 1885 (Flora of British India, iv, 674) Sir Joseph 
Hooker had to say of this genus I am quite unable to distinguish 
the first three species,* or to reconcile their specimens, descriptions 
and published drawings with one another.” And in 1890, when enga¬ 
ged in arranging the Calcutta Herbarium material of the natural 
order Laiuatas to which the genus belongs,+ the writer, after consider¬ 
able study came to the sumo conclusion. Since then, however, the open¬ 
ing up of the hill-country to the oast of the lrrawuday has enabled 
the f-alcutta Herbarium to send native collectors into hitherto unknown 
portions of the Shan Hills. One result has been the communication 
of suites of specimens that have helped to clear up some of the doubtful 
points. Hriefly stated, the result of a renewed study has been that there 
seems to bo no necessity for recognising more than two species in tho 
genus; both these species an*, however, very variable, and include be¬ 
tween thorn seven more or less dist inguishable and i\cfinable forms. 
The present paper consists of a short bibliographical review of those 
with diagnoses of all of them, and with an account of their distribution 
appended. 

The genus OoupniorsiA was founded by Wallieh in 1822,J on 
specimens collected by himself in Nepal, in honour of his friend Sir 
Hubert Colqiihoun, Hart., of tlio II. C.’s service. llis diagnosis, 
and voluminous description of Coh/uhonma coccinea, the species then 
proposed, lie republished, practically unaltered, two years later,§ giving 
at the same time a coloured plate which represents however, not tho 
typical plant originally described, but a variety with smaller flowers. 
In a note nt the end of this second description, Wallich distinguishes 
by name and by a general diagnosis a second species, G. vestita. This, 
lie says, comes from various localities in Nepal, at a higher elevation 
than the stations for 0. core turn, and occurs also in Kamaon. He says 
that G. vestita flowers in the height of the rains, C. coccinea at the end 
of the rains and in the cold weather ; the main distinction given, how¬ 
ever, is ono of tomentum ; this is described as being in G. coccinea scaly- 
stellate, rusty, dense and friable, in 0 . vestita soft, white, thick and 
sepaiiible.il The flower-spikes and flowers aro admitted to be similar; 
plainly therefore tho distinction is not a far-reaeliing one. 

* ColquUoit niii roccinca Wall, C. vestita Wall., C. eleyans Wall. 

f Jonni. -'In. Soc. Bengal, lis, 2, 21H. 

J Trans. Linn. Sat , GOS. 

§ Tent t'lor. Nap., i, 12 l. 0. 

|| Tent. Flat' Nap., i, 14. 
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The Lariats of the H. E. I. Company’s Herbarium were distri¬ 
buted by Waliich in 1829;* * * § Bentham, who revised for Wallich tho 
naming of this particular order, treated those two species somewhat 
differently. In 0. coecinea he recognized three distinct forms :—f 

Cl). 0. coccineu proper; the pin I?-flowered plant originally des¬ 
cribed in Trans. Linn. Sue.., and re-dosoribed in Tent. 
Flor. Nap. 

(2) . var. /?. major Bcuth.; the Nepalese plant from higher levels 

and with denser tomentum, treated by Wallich ns identical 
with the plant from Kutnnon that be distinguished specifi¬ 
cally from (7. com mm. 

(3) . VAR. y. purviilora Bontli.; an orange-flowered plant, not 

dearly differentiated by Wallich in cither of his descrip¬ 
tions, but figured by him in the Tcntamcn us typical 0. 
coccinca. 

On the other hand the name C. vestita was strictly limited to tho 
plant from Kamaon already referred to, which had been communicated 
to Wallich by Blink worthy and a new species from Burma, G. tdegans, 
was for the first, time mentioned.§ In the same year Bcntham in 
another place defined tho genus, mentioning all three species, hut 
not there distinguishing the varieties of 0. coccinca. || 

In 1832 Wallich again dealt with these Colqnhonnins, figuring both 
G. vestita and G. eletjans.^H Hu diagnosed C. vestita from G. coccinca by 
its “ ovate-oblong much attenuate acuminate loaves, very densely hoary 
tomentoso below, as are the branches,” adding that this character 
comprises all tho points in which U. vestita differs from C. coccinca. 
From the original specimens it is evident that this figure of G. vestita 
was taken from one of Blinkworth’s Kamaon specimens; Wallich did 
not however adopt Bcntham’s limitation of '0. vestita to that locality, for 
ho replaced in tho species tho Nepaleso plant that forms Bcntbam’s 
C. coccinca VAR. major. In immediate sequence come tho definition and 
figure of C. elegans , tho Burmese species; of this he mentions having 
only seen one shrub ; the best distinction, Wallich says, between this 
and (7. coccinca, which it much resembles, is the colour of the flowers— 
orange, dotted with crimson specks, instead of red. Tho plant is dos- 
cribed as having leaves veiy softly tomeutose on both surfaces, an idea 

* Lith. Cat. n. 2084—6. 

f Wall. Lith. Cat. n. 2085/1, 2085/6, 2085/y- 

J Wall. Lith. Cat. a. 2086. . 

§ Wall. Lith. Cat. tu 2084. 

i| Bentham, Synops. LaViat. in Bot. Reg., xv, tub 1292. 

f Plant At. Bar., iU, 43, tt, 267,268. 
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by no means conveyed by tbe figure, which represents a plant that, as 
Sir Joseph Hookor says,* * * § cannot bo distinguished from O. coccinea vab. 
patvijlora. Those two plants aro however remarkably dissimilar in 
tomenium, the hairs being stellate in vab. parviflora , as they aro in all 
the other forms of C. coccinea, but simple in G. elegum. As regards 
tho degree of tomenium of G. elegans it is tho description that is accurate, 
the figure that is misleading. 

In 1834 Uentham again dealt with tho genusf, and on this occasion 
still confined C. vestita to the Kamaon plant of Blink worth, though in 
C . coccinea he now recognized only two forms:— 

(1) . G. coccinea proper, which now inclndcs the original 

plant described by Wallich, as well as tho Nepalese portion 
of Wallieh’s G. vestila; this variety therefore now includes 
tho original C. coccinea and Bcntham’s own C. coccinea 
vab. major. 

(2) . var. (3. parviflora Benth., which is the same as the plant 

so named in 1820. 

Tho Burmese G. elegans is defined in tho Wallichian sense. 

In 1848 BonthamJ followed in tho maiu his treatment of 1834, but 
as regards 0. coccinea confined the Wallichian number 2085 to var. 
parviflora alone, although, as we have just seen, this number applies in the 
Catalogue to every specimen of Cvlquhounia collected in Nepal. Under 
0. vestita also Uentham diverged somewhat from his previous treat¬ 
ment by admitting into the species a plant sent by Griffith from Assam. 
This is, howover, a plant that must bo kept specifically apart from G. 
vestita if G. vestita deserves to be held specifically distinct from 0. 
coccinea; while, oven if 0. vestita and G. coccinea bo conspeeific, this 
Assam plant is still varietally distinct from both. 

In 1850 Sir William Hooker figurcd§ as 0. coccinea a plant raised 
at Kew from good sent by Wallich from Nepal. This iB the plant 
originally figured by Wallich in tho Tcntamcn, and therefore is not 
exactly tho one originally described by him there and in the Linnean 
Society's Transactions; it is not typical G. coccinea , but is Bentham’s 
C. coccinea var. parviflora. 

In 1851 Sulilechtendal described|| as C. mollis a plant whose origin 
he was unablo precisely to trace. His description is, howover, bo full 

* Flora of British India, ir, 674. 

f Labial. Qen. fr Sp 644. 

J DC. Prodr., ii, 407. 

§ Dot. Mag., ixxvi, t. 4514. 

|| Linnaea, viii. 681. 
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and clear as to leave no room for doubt that his plant is identical with 
the Assam one referred by Bentham to C. vestita .* 

In. 1873 Houllet figured as C. tomcntomf what appears to bo the 
same plant. 

In 1876 Bentham and Hooker speak of the possible existence of a 
fourth speciest; it is not clear whether by this fourth species be meant 
Schlechtendal’s G. mollis , which is cited indirectly through a reference 
in Walpers; or a Burmese plant collected by Mason, Parish, Anderson 
and Kurz since published as G. tenuijiora Hook. f.§ but which in 1877 
Kurz|| described as G. elegans. Knrz wrote under the disadvantage of 
only knowing Wallich’s plant from the figure which YVallieh gives of it; 
that figure, as has already been said, is quite misleading. 

Tho next account to be noticed is the most important of all—that 
by Si* Joseph Hooker in the Flora of British India. Hero four species 
are described:— 

,L. C. coccinea Wall.; with llentham’s vau. parviflora excluded, 

2. C. vest it a Wall.; limited, in the senso adopted by Bentham 

in 1848, to the Kamaon plant of Wallich and tho (Jrif- 
. *fithian plant from Assam, 1 %—the Nepal plant originally 
included in C. restita being excluded and Schleclitcn* 
dal’s C. mollis not being referred to; tho identity of 
C. vestita as a whole with typical G. coccinea is suggested. 

3. C. elegans Wqll.; limited to tho original Wallicliian plant 

from the Taong Doung Mts; its identity with G. 
coccinm tau. parvijlura Bcnth., is suggested. 

* There are two minor references to tho genua by Waljiora, Annnlrs lit, 303 
(1852) Whore ho mentions C. cnerhiea ; and Annates v, OHO (1858) where he gives 
Sohlochtcndal’s diagnosis of C.molfi this hint reference is cited in tho tlvucra 
Plantartim though the original description in Linnoen is not. 

t Houllet, Rev. Hortic. (1873) p. 131. It should, however, bo pointed out that 
Sir Joseph Hooker does not agroe with the writer’s view in (his respect. He 
refers Houllet’s plant to C. coccinea (and it may be that form of C. coccinea 
called by Bentham var. major); Griffith’s plant is referred in ilie P. B. 1 .—us 
ftp r otinm referred it—to C. restita ; C. mollis is not quoted in Sir Joseph’s article. 

X Genera Plantarum, ii, 1208. 

| Flor. Brit. Ind., iv., 674. This form—apparently more common than true 
\ C. elegans —extends from Tenasserim to Yunnan. In tho Calcutta Herbarium 
it is in evidence that at one time Kure thought this distinct from the C. elegans of 
Wallich’s description—of which he had no specimen—and proposed naming it C. mar- 
tdbanka. Later, he decided that it must be the C. elegant, of Wallich’s figure, 
which it tesemblea, as to tomentum, rather more closely than the true plant does. 

|{ For. Flor. Brit. Burma , ii, 278. 

«f In Ur. C. B. Clarke’s Herbarium this Assam pltfntis distinguished from the 
Kumaon 0. vestita proper, u C. vestita tab. rugoea C. B. Clarke MBS. 

J. II. 5. 
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4. C. tenuiflora Hook. f.; the new species refecve^lo^i^Te. 

Two more recent references to the genus have now to he noticed. 

Mr. Hemsley in his Index Sinensis* mentions one species; this he 
identifies, though rather doubtfully, with C. eoccinea. The plant comes 
from Hupeli, South China, and the same form has more recently been 
collected in the Kya Valley, Upper Burma, by Genl. Gatacre. It is not 
C. coccinea , but is much more nearly allied to 0. elegans; though a very 
distinct form, it is probably quite sufficiently differentiated if treated 
as a variety of the last named species. 

Sir Henry Collett and Mr. Hemsley in a paper On a Collection of 
plants from Upper Burma and the Shan Statesf mention two species:— 

1. C. elegans Wall.; the true Wallichian plant, never met with 

since it was collected by Wallich till it was obtained in 
1887 by Genl. Collett, who Bpeaks of it as certainly the 
most beautiful Labiate of the Shan Hills. Like 0. 
coccinea var. mollis (C. mollis Schlecht.) this is always 
an erect shrubas regards colour of flowers there are 
two distinct forms, one with pale salmon-coloured, the 
other with dark red corollas. 

2. O. vestita Bentli., not of Wallich; not the true Wallichian 

plant, but Schlechtendal's C. mollis , Mr. Clarke’s C. vesti¬ 
ta var. rugosa. 

Tho generic descriptions given by Wallich, Bentham, Schlechtendal 
and Hooker are so accurate and full that nothing can be added to them, 
and little is necessary beyond providing brief diagnoses of the various 
forms met with in the genus. Of these last there are altogether seven, 
and though in this paper they are treated as only of varietal rank, it 
may well be that other writers will find it necessary to consider them 
distinct species; indeed, as species at present go in the natural order 
Lariat*, it cannot be denied that forms so very distinct as the real C. 
vestita of Karaaon and as Hooker’s G. tenuiflora are well entitled to the 
higher ranks. But what has to be pointed out very distinctly is that 
on thoso who may feel compelled to give this higher rank to these 
species of Wallich and of Hooker, it will be incumbent to recognise also 


*> 

• Joum. Linn, Soc., xxvi, 299 (1890.) 

t Joum. Linn. Soc., xxviii, 1-150 (1890), 

X Goal. Collett remarks (Joum. Linn. Soc. xxviii, 8) on the discrepancy between 
this foot and the definition by Kur* (For. Flor. Brit. Burma, ii, 978) of C. slogans ae 
1 a soaudent or half-scandent shrub. 1 Eurs’s definition however does not in the 
least refer to Wallich’s original plant but to that other form collected by hfenaelf in 
Pegu, named by Sir Joseph Hooker C. tenuiflora, whioh is always a eoewfieint 
plant. 
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Schled&skTs 0 . mottis, and to give specific rank to that very distinct 
new form collected in Northern Burma by G-ataore and in South China 
by Henry. 

It is remarkable that the character from tomentum which has 
been mainly relied upon—and with rather unsatisfactory results—in 
diagnosing the various species, should still prove the most effective and 
reliable. It has, however, to bo noted that hitherto only the degree of 
tomentum and not its nature has been roferred to, the difference between 
the simple hairs, of the C. elegana series and the stellate hairs of the 0. 
ooccinea series of forms having been overlooked.* 

COLQUHOUNIA Wall. 

Nat. Obd. LABIATAE . 

Tribe. ST AC HYDE AE. 

Tall, robust, rambling herbs with rounded branches. Leaves ovate, 
margins dentate or crcnate, petioled, acute or acumiuate, base cunc&te, 
rarely truncate or cordate, tomentosc, as are the branches, with stdlato 
or simple hains. Whorls axillary, or in dense or lax-flowered spikes 
or racemes, of pink, orango, or scarlet, concolorons or spotted flowers. 
Calyx distinctly 10-nerved, equally 5-toothed, throat naked. Corolla 
tnbe incurved not annulate, throat inflated; galea entire or more rarely 
notched, shorter than the almost equally 3-lobed lower-lip. Stamens 
4, ascending under the upper lip, the lower pair longer; anthers con¬ 
niving in pairs, the cells divaricate, confluent. Disc equal; style shortly 
2-fid with subequal lobes. Nutlets oblong, compressed, with the lip pro¬ 
duced as a submembranous wing. 

1. COLQtTHOUNIA COCCI NE A Wall., ampl. 

Tomentum of stellate hairs on stems'and leaves; hairs on the 
corolla many-celled, glandular at the tip; wings of nutlets sub-lacini- 
ate, not longer than body of nut; calyx teeth triangular. 

Himalaya: Indo-China. 

var. a. typica; leaves dentate-crenate, tomentum white, 
usually sparse, ultimately almost disappearing; flowers 
large, pink or red. 0. eoccinea Wall., Trans. Linn. Soe., 
xiii, 608 (1822); Tent. Flor. Nap., i., 13, fig. exel. (1824) ; 
Cat. n. 2085/1 (1829); Benth., Bot. Beg, xv., sub 1292 
(1829); Lab. Gen. & Sp. 644 (1&34): DC. Prodr., xii, 
457 (1848); Walp., Ann., iii, 268 (1852): Hook. f„ Flor. 

* The oo-ardinate difference In the nature of the glandular heirs on the corolla, 
Wlfefc is as striking, wee pointed out to the writer by hie friend Mr. Brfihl, who 
kindly went over the forme after they had been sorted out. 
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Brit. Tnd., iv, 674 (1885). G. coccinea VAR. ft. majdr Benth. in 
Wall. Cat. n. 2085 jft (1829). C. vestita Wall., Tent. Flar. 
Nap., i, 14, (1829), and PI. As. Rar., i% 43 (1832), in part 
and excluding the I\ am arm locality and the figure. 

Nkcal; on CoHsain Than, Wallich ! Scully ! and Sheopore, Wat- 
lick ! Sikkim : Jorigri, King's collector ! and Lachen, Hooker! G. Qammie ! 
Kiiasia : Mairung, Hooker and Thomson! Mann ! 

A shrub 8-10 feet high, erect when standing alone but of sprawling 
habit and serni-scandent when growing with other species. In the form 
originally issued as vau. ft. major Benth., the tomentnm is white as in 
(!. vestita , and unusually dense, while the flowers are generally of a 
rather paler pink than in the specimens originally intended as typical, 
where the leaves are often ultimately quite glabrous from nu initial 
rusty pubescence, and the flowers are dark red. Both forms have, how¬ 
ever, similarly shaped dentate-crenato loaves, and in both the wings 
of the nutlets are nearly as long as the body of the nut These are the 
forms to which, in spite of his figure, it would be necessary to restrict 
Wallich’a name (’. cnecinea, if ('. vestita and the others are distinct species. 

var. ft. vestita Plain; leaves (sometimes cordate at the base) 
eremite, crenations large, tomeutum dense, floecose, white, 
separating in patches but not disappearing completely; 
flowers large pink. G vestita Wall., Tent. Plor. Nap., i, 14 
(1824) iu yart, the. Kamaon plant only, PI. As. Rar., iii, 43, 
t. 267 (1832) as to Jig. ; Wall., Cat. u. 2086 (1829) : Benth., 
Hot. Reg., xv, sub 1292 (1829); Lab. Gen. & Sp. 644 (1834) ; 
DC. Prodr., xii, 457 (1848) c.rcl. the Assam plant: Hook. 
f„ Flor., Brit. Iml., iv, 674 (1885) the Kainaou*phiut only. 

Kamaon; Srinagar, Iitinkicorth ! Naini Tal, Anderson! Mussoorie, 
King! Kali valley, Duthic n. 3308! Chum hi; at Tak-Chang, King's 

collector ! 

Like the preceding this is according to circumstances erect or semi- 
scandent. The flowers are pale red as in G. coccinea ft. major , where also 
the fomentuin is white. Tlio leaves, however, (which in C. vestita are 
erenate, none of thp crenations being sharp pointed) enable us to dis¬ 
tinguish easily tho two forms. The gathering from Chumbi has th® 
thinner tomeutum of C. coccinea ft. major , but the leaf-margins ang 

erenate not serrate; it thus serves to connect G■ coccinea with 0. vestita. 

*> 

var. y. parr {flora Benth. ; leaves and flowers smaller than in 
the type, tomentum rusty, flowers orange or golden yellow, 
with orange red lobes. (7. coccinea Wall., Tent. Flor. Nap,, 
i, t. 6 (1824) the jig. oriby.\ Hook., Bot. Mag. t. 4514 
G. coccinea tab. parvifiora Benth. in Wall., Cat. n. 2085/y 
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(1829) ; Lab. Gen. & Sp. 644 (1834); DC. Prodr., xii, 457 *• 
(1848). 

Nkpal ; on Sheopore, Wallich! 

Scandent; this variety is represented only by specimens collected — 
by Wallich; the leaves have larger teeth and somewhat resemble those 
of C. elegans, which is however always a shrub. It is quite as entitled 
to specific lank as is C. vest it a ; if treated as a Bpecies it ought to bo 
known as C. parvijtora. 

VAR. 8. mollis Prain ; leaves crenato, crenations very small, 
tomentum dense, rusty, permanent; flowers large, oiiinge 
or red, C. mollis Schlccht., Limiacn, viii, 681 (1851); 
Walp., Ann., v, 689 (J858). C. tomenlnsa Houllet, H<*\'. 

... «. Jlortie., (1873), 131. C. vest it a Benth., 1)("?, Prodr., xii, 457 
(1848) not of Wall., the Assam plant only: Hook, f., Plor. 
Brit. Ind., iv, 674 (1885) excluding the Kamnon plant ; not of 
Wall.: Collett &■ Ilemsley, Jouru, Linn, Soe. xxviii, 116 
(1890); not of Wall,, (\ vest it a var, rugom C. B. Clarke Mss. 

Sikkim; J^alasun, King's collector! Bhutan ; Griffith! Misiimi ; 
Griffith n. 4028 ( Kew Itist.) ! Kiiasia ; Maiming, Simons! Oldham ! Clarke 
n.16138! Shillong, Mann! Collett! I Jingling, Clarice n. 5900! Clierra, 
Hooker and Thomson! Clarke n. 5322 ! Manipur ; K assume, Watt n. 5123! 
Burma ; Shan hills at Pwehla, Collett ! 

An extremely distinct form, always a shrub, and easily recognised 
by its stout vivgate habit and by its nutlets with very short wings. 
This might bo still considered specifically distinct even if C. vstita were 
merged in C. coccinra , and if looked upon as a good species it ought to 
bear the name O. mollis Schlccht. The leaves differ from those of 
0. coccinra in being always crenato, ayd from those of C. vestita in the 
small size of the crenations, and in the rusty, not white, tomentum. 

2. Colquhounia klloans Wall., emend. 

Tomentum of simple hairs on stems and serrate leaves; hairs 
on the corolla few-celled, glandular at the base ; wings of nutlets entire, 
acute, longer than body of nut; calyx teeth acuminate. 

Ixdo-china ; S. China. 

var. a. typiea ; whole plant densely, softly tomentose; flowers 
in very dense many-flowered axillary heads; corolla dark-red 
or salmon-coloured, with or without crimson spots, tube 
long, throat wide. C. elegans Wall., Cat. «. 2084 (1829); 
Benth., Bot. lteg., xv, sub 1292 (J829) ; Wall., PI. As. Bar., 
iii, 43, t. 268 (1832): Benth., Lab. Gen. & Sp. 645 (1835); 
DC. Prodr., xii, 457 (1848) : Hook. f. FJor. Brit. Ind., iv, 674 
(J885); Collett & Hemsley, Journ. Linn. Soc. xxviii, 116 
(1890). 
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f6&nj'^|*aite r«#». 7*iift»inu; Taongtfeuigtas 
iWaUteHt Shi Hills at Toungya, Collett / at M6ne, Manors I Fulton! 
at f&ekaw, Handers 1 Ruby Mines district, frequent, King's ogUtffjhl 

vi » < « . m .i i-_ .1 i ii. jr^s" * *«i 


"Sjt shrub/ 8 to 10 foet high, and apparently never suandeflt} the 
-flowers ears Sometimes red ( Collett, King's Collectors) sometimes salmon* 
colott£e$ with a mi son bpot* *( Wallich) sometimes uniformly salmon* 
Ijoldtttwfl fytfollett, Fnltonf Manders). 

? TAR. fi panciflora Pram , almost glabrous throughout, flowers 
in loose few-flowered axillary heads; corolla red, tube very 
short, throat wide (\ cnccinea Hemsl.j/oqyn, t*iun. Soo., 
xxvi, 299 (1890) not of Wall 

S China; Tchang, it. Henry n. 3334! Burma ; Kya Valley, Oataort! 

A very distinct, always scandent form, with a much more slender 
habit than the preceding; the nutlets are however not distinguishable, 
and the tomentum is of precisely the same character, though sfr BJ»oh 
slighter in degree If this is treated as a distinct species, which will 
ho necessary if specific rank continues to be claimed for C tenmflora, it 
might be known hh C pauafloia , 

vak y . ttnwjlora Pram; sparsely hairy throughout, flowers in 
loose many-flowered long axillary racemes; eoi olla i od, tube- 
very long, throat narrowed ('. tenuijlora Hook f., Plor,- 
Bnt. lnd., iv, G7t (lbSo). C elegant Kurz, For Flor. Brit. 
Bui nia, ii, 278 (1877) not of Wallich. C, martabamca Kurz 
Mss. in Herb. Calcutta. 

S. China ; Yunnan, Andtrson f Burma; Poneshee Anderson! Pegu, 
Kurz ! Karcnm, Mason > Tbnasnphim ; Moulmem, Partsk 1 

Also a veiy dndinct torm , in habit exactly like the lost, but with 
mncli longei flowers than even in the type, and with an absolutely, as 
well as relatively, nanower corolla-throat Distinct, however, though 
the form is it is not convenient to give it specifio rank, as this would 
necessitate the recognition of C. parviflora, (7. mollis, and C. pauciflora as 
distinct species also. 
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On the Flora of Narcondam and Barron Island.— Bt/ D. Prain 

Plates III aud IV. 

[Read May 3rd] 

§ INTRODLCIORY SkETCIT. 

The Indian Ocean is broken on the north by the Indian Peninsula 
into two roughly triangular seas The eastern, rather the smaller, foi ms 
an area known vaguely as the Bay, Gulf, or Sea of Bengal—tho first 
of these names being that most usually employod—bounded on tho wost 
, by Ceylon and India, on the east by the Malay Isthmus (Tonasserim) 
and Indo-Chma, and on the north by the Gnngetic Delta. The ocean* 
surfaco thus defined is, however, fnrthor differentiated into three distinct 
1 hydrographical areas. 

These areas are (a) the Bat of Bengal, a bight limitod to the west 
by the Kistna Delta, to the east by Capo Negrais and situated to the 
north of an arbitrary line—the parallel of Lat. 16° N.—beyond which 
it passes into (h) the Sfa of Bengal, stretching from Coromandel 
mud Ceylon, on the west, to the Andamans and N ieobars on the east. 
The Sea of Bengal opens southwards into the Indian Ocean proper, from 
which it is hydrographieally rather definitely limited by the somewhat 
rapid upward shelving of its floor from the bottom of that ocean to a 
uniform depth of 2200 fathoms along a Hue roeghly coincident with 
the parallel of Lat. 6° N. Thereafter ite fleer is a plain and practically 
J. u. 6 
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a level one, for if slopes so gradually northwards that, as it passes into 
the Bay proper, its depth is still 1400 fathoms. No such cleaqgdelimita- : 
tion exists between Sea and Bay ; tho plain that forms their common 
floor still slopes gradually upwards towards the north till, in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Lai. 20° N., the edge of the shelf of the Gangetic Delta is 
reached. 

The southern edge of the floor of tho Sea of Bengal may, in spite 
of its depth of over 2000 fathoms, ho taken as, in a sense, the margin 
also of the continent of Asia, for there is more than the rapid increase 
of slope towards the bottom of the Indian Ocean to characterise it. To 
the west it coincides with that remarkably abrupt terrestrial elevation 
which results in the island of Ceylon, off the south-west coast of which 
island, less than 40 miles from tho Basses, tho ocean depth of 2300 
fathoms is reached. To the east a precisely similar terrestrial eleva¬ 
tion, though of smaller size and much less height, is met with. Just as 
Ceylon lies, a pear-shaped eminence, to tho cast of Lon. 80° E., so to the 
cast, of Lon. 90° E. lies the pear-shaped eminence known as Carpenter’s 
Jtidge,* a terrestrial mass that rises from a depth of 2300 fathoms in 
Lat. 5° N., till in Lat. 0° N. and Lon. 90° 30' E., it breaches a point 
which carries only 1380 fathoms. Tho 4 thick end’ of tho pear in both 
cases faces the south, and just as the 4 stalk,’ in the case of Ceylon, tails 
north-westward into tho Italian Peninsula, tho ‘stalk,’ in the case of 
Carpenter’s Ridge, tails north-eastward into Middle Andaman. There 
are thoso differences between tho two; the connecting ridge between 
Ceylon and India carries nowhere more than 8 fathoms, that between 
Carpenter’s Rid go and the Andamans carries 1000 fathoms, while tho 
highest point of Carpenter’s Ridge is as much beneath as the highest 
point in Ceylon is above sea-level. 

Tho third area (c) is the land-locked seat, bounded on the west by 
tho Andamans and Nicobars, on tho north by the Irrawady Delta, on 
tho cast by Tenasserim and Kedah, and prolonged south-eastward into 
tho Straits of Malacca, between Sumatra and the Malay Peninsula. 
This sea is not, as a rale, distinguished by any general name, though 1 


* Aleoc'k: Annuls and Magazine of Natural Ttistory, Her. vi., tv., 377. 
t Carpenter: Records of the Geological Survey of India, xx, 48, had proved, u 
conclusively as it is possible in the absence of actual soundings to prove, that this 
body of water must be soparated from the Sea of Bengal by a ridge nowhere 
doopor than 760 fathoms, the shallowest Bounding known between Acheen and the 
Nicobars, Bince the temperature at 1200 fathoms east of tho ridge is that appropriate 
to 740 fathoms to the west of it. Since then the indication of 736 fathoms as the 
depth on the line from the Nicobars to the Andamans is a striking confirmation Of 
the justice of Carpenter's reasoning. 
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„ portion of it close to the Inawadny Delta is spolccn of as the Gulf 
' w Martaban; it has, however, sumetiines been spoken of as the 

^ MP bf^egu, and more recontly Las received the much more appropriate 
% name <H* the Andaman Sea.* 


'? * * Alcock i Annals and Magasine of Natural Hisrory, Bor. vi., iv., 878. The 

4 degree of confusion in nomenclature that prevails ia sullicicntly exompliiiod in the 
various Atlases of recent date. Keith-Johnstonc’s “ltoyul Atlas "—an excellent 
example,of an English Atlus—shows, on the sumo sheet <(India, southern shoot) 
in the general map, tho Buy of Bcngul and tho Sea of Bengal limited as they arc in 
the text, though tho Bay is railed tho 11 Gulf” of Bengal: in the small map of the 
South-Eastern provinces placed on tho same sheet this “ Gulf ” is railed, as is nvnra 
usual, the Bay. No name is given to tho Amlnmnn Sea, though tho Gulf of 
Martaban is distinguished In Ntieler’g IIuihI-AiIhh —an excellent example of n 
Gorman Atlas—we find (Sheet (57. by I5i rgliaus) tho plnatio “ Moorbuhcu von Pegu " 
used as the precise oqnivulont of Akock’n Uier-pubhshed lm< pei ferahlo namo of 
“ Andaman Seathe Gulf of Martuhan of tho English mips is designated, much 
more correctly than in English maps, “Bui mu Martaban." So iimeli confusion 
of nnmoH and tlioir incideneo, tendeis it neressarj to insist on sonin detiuito system 
of nomenclature, with a rigid definition of the areas to w hull the names apply 

It would seefci therefore tlmt German geogiapheis are picparcd to admit tho 
distinctness of tho Andaman Sea as a geographical tuca, while to modem English 
geographers the necessity for considering tho question has apparently not occurred. 
If, howover, at present they refuse to recognise this as a truly land-locked area 
doserving of a Bpecilio designation, tho following passage from a let ter dated 
Calcutta, tho 4th March 1795, irom Major A Kjd to Sir John Shore, then (lovornor- 
General, will bIiow that even a hundred years ago thoBO who know tho area best 
realised its true naturo. Kyd says .—Tho Andaman Islands, “ comprehending what 
“ore called tho Great and Little Andamans, extending from N. Lai. 18°3l' 
“ southward, and lying nearly in a N. ami 8. direction lief ween D2 1 and 93” E. of 
“ Greenwich, aro part of a continued range* of iblauds extending fiorn Capo Nograis 
“to Acheen Hoad, iueludiug tho Pieptuis, Cocos, Car Nicohar, anil tho Grout and 
“ Little Nicohars, tho whole being a chain oi islands la tween which f hero is reason 
“ to believe that there is a continuation of soundings, entirely dividing tho eastern 
“part of the Bay of Bengal” Kyd was Superintendent of tho wroml, or Port 
Odf&wallis settlement in the Andamans, instituted in 1792, when f ho settlement, 
under Blair at Old ITarUmr, now Port Blair, began in 17S9, was abandoned. 

As an oxamplo of tlio nsago whiih terms the whole sea-area between India 
and Indo-China tho “ Bay of Bengal,” may lie mentioned a paper by Ilumo ( Stray 
Jbathers, vol. ii.) wherein these two islands, along with Prepariu, tho Cocos, and 
of course the Andamans and the Nicohars, aro termod the Islands in tho Bay of 
Bengal, as opposed to Ceylon, on the one hand, and tlie Mcrgui Archipelago, on the 
Other. This is also the usage of the Admiralty Maps of the region, and though 
it Is certainly indefensible on hydrographical grounds, since the* area to tho east of 
the Andaman-Nioobar chain fulfils in every particular—far more so than tho Sea of 
JBengal itself — the conditions laid down in the definition of a Sea,” it is prefer¬ 
able to the slip-shod system that distinguishes the Bay of Bengal from tho Sea of 
Bengal, wiBkrat distinguishing between the Sea oi Bengal and the Andaman Sea, 
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It is in this last-named area that the islands of Nareondam and 
Barren Island, which form the subject of the present paper, are situated* 
Thoso islands the writer was, through the kindness of Col. Cadell, T. 0* 
late Chief Commissioner of the Andamans, enabled to visit in ’March 
and April 1891, in order to investigate their Flora. Nareondam was 
examined for ten days in the end of March ; after an interval occupied 
in visiting Little Andaman and the Nieobars,* Barren Island was ex¬ 
amined from April 5th to April 8th. 

The volcanic island of Nareondam is situated in the Andaman Sea 
inLat. 13° 2G' N. and Lon. 95° 15' E., 80 miles to the east of Port Corn¬ 
wallis in North Andaman, 74 miles north-north-onst of Barren Island, 
150 miles to the south of tho nearest point on the coast of Pegu, and 250 
miles due west of Mergui. The island rises abruptly out of deep water, 
more especially on its eastern, western and southern sides, to a height 
of 2330 feet above sea level, and of 8000 feet from the floor of tho 
Andaman sea between it and North Andaman to the west, and between 
it and Tavoy on tho cast.f 

Tho soundings on which the conclusion is based are given in tbo 
following tablo:— * 


Table I .+—Soundings in the vicinity of Nareondam. 


GENERAL DIRECTION OF 
LINE OF SOUNDINGS. 

DISTANCE IN MII.E8 FROM 

CENTRAL PEAK. 

DEPTH OF SOUNDINGS IN 
FATHOMS. 

E. R. R. 

4 

60 

K. S. E. 

2 

76 

ta H* El 

4 

138 

E. ». K. 

8i 

284 

E. S. E. 

3f 

333 

E. S. E. 


486 

K. 8. E. 

100 

1060 

Bi H. Et 

4 

242 

8. 8. W. 

4 

182 

8. 8. W. 

2* 

465 

8. 8. W. 

H 

662 

B. 8. W. 

24* 

1010 


* Proceedings of tho Awatio Society of Bengal for 1891 (Deoember). p. 166, 
f Stielor •. Hand Atlas, sheet 67 shows depths, which are quite wrong, of 209 1 
and 2200 fathoms to the £. and S. E. of Nareondam; how these errors have arisen 
tho writer cannot traoe. Sheet 58 of the same Atlas gives the trae depth. 

% This Table, with the corresponding one for Barren Island, is mainly derived 
from Mallet and Carpenter, BecordB of the Geological Survey of India, xx, 46 , WL 
seq., with additional soundings from a copy of the Sounding-Book of H, M, T. If, 
Survey Steamer "Investigator,” kindly lent by Dr. Alcock. 
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■» ^ * 

> , TiBLX 1*—Soundings in the vicinity of Narcondam.— (Continued.) 



^U*n*salt>i*bction o» 
tins or SOUNDINGS. 

DI8TANCF IN Mil FS FBOM 
CENTRAL PFAK. 

DEPTH OF SOrNDINOS IN 

V ATIIOMH, 

* 



8. W. 

50 

1140 

W. N. W. 

ii 

102 

. -aft*' w. n. w. 

24 

407 

’ W. N. w. 

a 

600 

W. N. w. 


585 

w. by b. 

40 

922 

N. N. E. 

2 

74 

N. N. E. 

2J 

104 

N. N F, 

31 

160 

N. N. E. 

44 

411 

N. N. E. 

0k 

362 

N. N. E. 

16 

290 

N. N. E. 

52 

70 

N. N. K. 

. .. % - 

70 

50 


The island is a fairly-rcgular oval with the longer diameter in a 
line running north-north-east to south-south-west; this diameter is 
two and a half miles long, the other ono and a half. The regularity 
of outline is somewhat broken at the north-cast corner by an oblong 
peninsula about three furlongs long and half a mile across; this spit, 
which is occupied by a steep-sided twin-peaked hill, quite dwarfed 
by the central mass, is in no sense detachod from tho rest of the island 
but passes through two or three intervening heights into tho main 
peak. This peak, situated slightly to the south and west of tho centre 
of tho island, is crowned by three small points of which the most 
northern is tho highest. Tho two others, situated a quarter of a railo 
to the south and to tho south-east, respectively, aro at tho seaward 
leads of two ridges that diverge from tho highest peak, and aro 
Separated by the beginning of a deep gorge. The northern point, as 
already mentioned, reaches 2330 feet; the point to the south is 2150 ft., 
that to the south-east 2200 feet high. Tho gorge that separates tho 
two latter, after passing southward between them for abont a quarter 
of a mile, turns sonth-west round the shoulder of the lower one, and 
thug partially separates the south end of the island, as a narrow ridge 
2200 to 1500 feet high, from tho rost of the hill. It is, however, only 
the western end of this ridge that is free, the eastern end is connected, 
by means of a narrow but lofty ridge, with the south-eastern part of 
the central peak. Numerous other gorges, none of them however so 
striking as that just described, furrow the hill on every side. 
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The chief interest of this configuration resides in the misapprehen¬ 
sions as to the structure of tho island to which it has gifen rise. 
MeCelland mistook either the ravines or the ridges between them for 
streams of lava* ; Kurz has described and figured tho island as a central 
volcanic cone, surrounded by an outer ring, not much over half the ele¬ 
vation of tho central mass, and very largely broken down.f Seen from 
Kurz’s point of view (N. W., J N., at a distance of 20 miles) an oblique 
view of the mouth of the yawning south-western gorge is obtained, n^hild 
tho main mass hides tho connection of its southom wall with the cen¬ 
tral peak. At tho same time the peaks already mentioned as connect¬ 
ing tho main hill with the somewhat outlying north-eastern spit, serve 
to conceal their own connections and complete tho illusion. At this 
distanco too the three hummocks at tho top of the peak look very much 
like as many points on tho edgo of a orator. In a nearer view from 
tho same direction tho appearance of a central cone is still well- 
preserved, though the regularity of what seems at a distance tho 
remains of an outer ring quite disappears.^ Even close in-shore it 
is impossible to say whether tho three points on the peak are, or aro 
not, indicative of the remains of a crater, the forest that clothes them 
disguising their true relationship. Tho appearance from another 
point of view (\V. J S., at a distance of 40 miles) agrees well with 
the description by Horsburgh of “a eono or pyramid with its sum¬ 
mit broken off."§ 

* McClelland: Jour. As. Soc., Bong., vii, 77. It would depend a good deed on the 
distance from which tho island was seen, whether the ravines or the ridges between 
thorn bo what wore taken for * lava-currents.’ Soon from a distance of 6 miles or 
moro, through a glass, tho darker shadows caused by the gorges might well enough, 
ns Bull (Uncords, Geol. Survey of India, vi, 80), and Mallet (Memoirs, Geol. Survey 
of India, xx, 281} supposo, ho what led McClelland astray ; as however the drawing 
on which McClelland based his opinion was taken from about a mile and a half, or 
two miles from tho oastorn shore—tho drawing was made by Griffith—there is 
no doubt that what ho took for streams of lava were the ridges between the 
ravines: on this side of tho island these axe, towards the top, bore and ragged, and 
ore not unliko streams of lava. After all, however, McClelland hod nothing to 
support his idea that the island was volcanic but its conical shape and its isolation. 

f Kurz : Ropnrt on tho Vegetation of the Andaman Islauds, p. 4. Kurz appears 
to hare had nothing more to go upon in supposing the island to be volcanic than 
had McClelland; the accident of configuration led him to go further than MeCelland, 
and assume, not only that the island is volcanic, bat that it is an island of the same 
type as Barren Island, in which there is an inner and an outer oone. And with the 
accounts and the appearance of Barren Island in his recollection— Kurz disposes 
cursorily of Barren Island in the sentence immediately preceding the one referred 
—the idea is by no means unnatural. 

$ Ball: Records of the Geol. Survey of India, vi, 89. 

§ Horabtugh .* Indian DircotoTy (ed. v), il, 66. 
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, * Throughout the southern half of tho island the coast line has been 
eaten hg^tha soa into bare clifis that vary in height from 50 to 600 
fepi min the appearance theso present to any one circumnavigating 
' the island it would seem that these, even at tho months of tho gorges, 
and even if landing in spite of tho heavy swell that usually surges 
round the island wore feasible, must be altogether inaccessible. Much 
of the northern half of the island is similarly sea-worn, but tbo nor¬ 
thern cliffs are not in many cases very high. The north-west cornor of 
{$hd island is a sharply triangular ness, with a high chfE for its nor¬ 
thern, and a sloping lull-side, ending in lower clilts, for its western 
scaface. This western slope overlooks a bight half a mile wide, but of 
only a furlong's recession. This bight, open to tho north-west, is divided 
into two almost equal ba}s by a small detached islet, between which and 
the main island stretches a rocky reef. To the south of this islot and 
reef is a somewhat indifferent anchorage, and landing from a boat is 
possible on its small slnngle beach, behind which a few coco-nut trees 
grow. This beach is close to the reef and at the mouth of a rather 
narrow goige which loads fauly directly to the main peak. 

The cliffs that form tho east side of this ness oveilook a much finer 
bight bounded on tho oast by tho oblong spit already described, more 
than half a mile across, and with a recession almost equalling its width. 
Tho head of this bight further recedes into a small inviting-looking 
bay which, however, begins to shoal* about a hundred yards from the 
shore, and the strong swell that surges round either capo is broken as it 
crosses the bay into a heavy surf which renders landing neither pleasant 
nor safe.f This bay, which may be termed Coco Bay, is bounded by a 
level stretch of turtle-frequented sand, behind which is tho only good 
example of Pandanus sea-fenco on the island j behind the sea-fenoe is 
a fringe of coco-nut trees; beyond the coco-nut /.one, nml at tho mouth 
of one of tho largest gorges in the island, Is a small stretch of level 
land, due, no doubt, like the shallowness of the bay, to the deposition of 
detritus from the main hill. In this flat patch, immediately behind tho 
coco-nuts and to the west side of the stream-bed, is a gro\ o of plantains. 

> 


* Ball: Records of tho Geol Survey of India, vi, 89. 

t Hume: Stray Feathers, vi, 109. The landing mentioned by Ball and described 
by Htune is the only one on record at this bay. Probably, however, it is not the only 
S one that has been effected. Though tho Coconut* that hue its margin may have been 
introduced try the sea, this cannot be said of a grove of Plantain* that occurs. 
Land i ng did not seem possible at the time of the writer’s visit, nor was it neces¬ 
sary | the bay, which was visited several times, was reached by rutting a path 
through the jungle from Anchorage Bay. It is of course possible, though hardly 
likely, that the individuals who introduced the Plantains also out such a path. 
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To ibo south-east of the oblong spit, and therefore on the east side 
of the island, is a third, much wider bight, three-quarters of a mile 
from capo to cape, but only recoding a furlong and a half. The northern 
half of this bay, bounded by the hilly spit, is overlooked by Btecp hill¬ 
sides ending in cliffH that, though not lofty, are particularly abrupt. The 
southern half, limited by the main island-mass, has a beach of rounded 
boulders; behind this is a straggling sea-fcnce in which stands a solitary 
coeo-nut tree; a narrow belt of truo bcaeh-forest lies beyond. It was"' 
with little expectation of being ablo to land that we put into this bay; wo 
were therefore agrocably surprised to find that—at least at the time of 
our visit, tlio end of March—not only could a landing bo mado without 
difficulty, but that the bay afforded a moro comfortable anchoiago than 
Anchorage Bay itself. Tho boulder beach slopes rather gradually out¬ 
wards, and is of a considerable width ; probably therefore the surf hero 
is vory strong during tho north-cast monsoon. That tho sea-fence is 
hero irregular and thin is no doubt due partly to the surf, and partly to 
tho fact that it has an insecure root-hold among the ronnded stones 
that arc piled behind tho beach into an embankment which protects 
tho forost beyond. This beach-forest occupies a strip of Ion el land that 
strotches backwards from J>0 to 100 yaids to the base of tho main hill. 
Throe gorges debouch on this level area and have filled up the interstices 
of tlio old beach with tho soil on which the trees grow. At the mouth 
of one of these ravines there is a gap in tho beach-forest occupied by a 
small depression that in March is covered with only a coating of fin© 
sun-cracked mud, but in the rains evidently forms a small lagoon; 
this appears to be tho only spot in the island where water ever lodges. 

Though entirely volcanic in structure there is no indication at the 
summit or elsewhere that the island has recently been active. There is 
no crater at the top*, and his examination led the writer to think, not 
that all traces of cratorino shape havo been obliterated by long erosioU, 
but that there never has been any crater on the peak. The local features, 
coupled with tho naturo of tho rocks that constitute the isl&pd,t 

* Mallot : Memoirs of the Geol, Survey of India, xxi, 281. 

f Hull Records of tho Gcol Survey of India, vi, 90, only montions a bod of 
volcanic agglomerate, (of which several crop out rouud the coast), at Coco Bay, where¬ 
in aro embedded trochytic boulders. Mallet—Memoirs of the Qeol. Survey of India 
xxi, 281-288 —describes tho Narcondam lavas as “ compact, or very slightly vesioular 
“ lavas in which crystals of white translucent felspar, and black or dark-brown 
“ hornblende, are disseminated through a ground-mass which is (generally light) 

" grey in unaltered specimens, but pale rod in those that have undergone weathering 
« an d in which the iron has been peroxidised.” Farther on, Mallet remarkss—“ The 
“ lavas of Narcondam arc essentially hornblende andesites, and are of a decidedly 
« more acid character than those of Barren Island." This character) of acidity, 
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4* Appear to indicate thjrt&originally Narcondam may hava boon a volcano, 
produced, like the vcMfiih that Appeared on tko Island of Camignin 
lft July 1871,* ^ the extrusion of viscid lava without the accompani¬ 
ment of crater-forming materials. In any case, the depth of tho ravines 
that plough the flanks of tho hill on ovary side indicates very clearly 
how remoto has been tho period of the island’s activity.f 

The top of the island is froqnondy bathed in cloud during tho 
' ten days spent in tho island in 181)1, this cloud-cap seemed to envelope, 
foy the greater part of the day, the last 100 feet of the peak. The appear¬ 
ance, however, was slightly deceptive; for it was noticed that the cloud 
waff only condensed on the western aspect of the hill, and that towards 
evening tho peak always hceamo clear. The nature of tho vegetation 
on tho peak,—the trees bearded a> itli moss, and their bark covered with 
Triohomanes —indicates cleatly that this is a usual state of affairs. 

Save on the sea-clills, which are bare, and on tho eastern side of 
the peak near the top, where the jungle is thin and scrubby, the whole 
island is clothed with dense fori st: tins consists mainly of lofty trees, 
with but few climbers, in the beds of the various watercourses. On tho 
intervening ridges the vegetation consists of a tangled mass of shrubby 
growth overloaded with creepers. Landing at Anchorage Hay one finds 
on the shingle some plants of lptmoea liloba ; immediately behind tho 
shingle, and under the shade of about a do/on coco-nut trees, is an at¬ 
tempt at a sea-fence, composed of Socoola Koenigii, Hibiscus tiliacaur, 
Morinda braetcata, C luellardn sprriiwi, 1*(Vidimus oduralissimus ; some 
Ipomma grandijlora, Convolvulus parvijhrns, and WodeUa scandcns climb 
over those. Behind these bushes some trees of Barringtonia upeciosa, Termi- 
nalia Uatappa , Erythrina indica , Stcrculia rubiginosa, Thpxpatia popnlnca, 
Dracaena angusti/olia , Ardioia humilis, and Ixora brunnest'tus represent the 
beach-forest. Thero is, however, but scanty room for species of either 
tjflass, and a few plants of Eraulhemum succifolinm underneath tho trees 
complete the representation of this sort of vegetation in this situation. 
^Do tho south of this point are sonic low cliffs, covered at the top with a 
tangled moss of Jloya oihirubita, while at their baso plants of Plucked 
indica, Blurna glomerafa , Vcruunia divergens , Desmodiuin polycarpon, 
Gyperus pennatus, and Thysanolma acai If era occur ; the last-named,—it 
is, by tho way, the only grass that is found on the island—is the most 
plentiful and seems to be, besides Fimbristylis ferruginea and Boerhaavia 

strongly supports tko conclusion (to which Mallet also inclines) that there never 
vh a orator in Narcondam, and that the island is of the endogenous volcanic type. 

• Moseley i “ Notoe by a Naturalist on the ‘ Challenger/” p. 409. 

. t Mallet: Memoirs of the Geol. Survey of India, xsi, 281. 
t Ball t Records of the Geol. Survey of India, vi 89. 

J. 11. 7 
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repine, about the only species that occurs on the rocky sea-difEs. On 
the small islet in Anchorago Bay and on the rooks to the north of the 
reef that connects it with tho main island, is a scrubby jungle of Hibis¬ 
cus tiliaccus , Acacia concinna, Dalheryia monosperma, Frcmna integrifolia, 
(Jlochidion culocarpum, JJnynia rhamnvidcs, Blachia audamanica, and 
Gcloninm bifarimu, —the last-named especially plentiful. 

In tho denser interior jungle on the hill between Anchorage Bay 
and the gorge that debouches at Coco Bay, ono is struck by the familiar 
Andaman feature of gro\es of gregarious Enpliorbiaccous trcclets form¬ 
ing an under-growth in a forest of lofty trees. Of this forest, Ficus 
nititla and Ficus Humphii air perhaps the chief constituents; the two 
commonest gregarious species are Achphila cxceUa —undoubtedly the 
species on the island represented by the greatest number of individuals, 
und Mallotus andamanicus—n\hn, in many places, very plentiful. Tho 
herbaceous species found underneath these trcelcts arc mainly two 
ferns: Acrostichurn appendiculalum, which is not very plentiful, and 
Asplcuium urophylliun, which is. Among other species, found chiefly 
on a comparatively loved tract on tho top of tho ridge, whore the 
giegnrious feature noted during the ascent from the east coast gives ploco 
to a mixed foreht, the undergrowth includes Alsodda lengdlensis, Cans- 
jtra Jthccdei, Glycusmis pcntaphylla, Capya) is stpinna, Fisonia acul- 
Icata , Vi tic lanccolaria , Leva sambucina, Mcmccylon edule, Abrus preca- 
toting Mncuna gigantta, JJridtlia tomentosa, Ficus hispida ; Acrostichum 
appuidicnlatum is hero common, while Asplenium urophyUmn is rare. 
The trees nro also more mixed, and include, besides the two species of Ficus 
already mentioned, a Bonibax, Erioglomnn rdnle, Biospyros Kurzii , Qroxy- 
7uni indicum, Aitocarpus LacoocJia, Antiaris toxicaria, Ficus comosa, and 
A moor a decandra. Besides the two ferns mentioned, a not infrequent hep* 
baceous species is a lino Anwi phaphallus. Along the ravine that passes 
northward to debouch at Coco Bay occur tho same species; near its 
mouth, where tho ground is flat, the junglo becomes ‘scrub*— Morinda, 
Frcmna, and such like shrubs, loaded with tangled masses of Ipomcea 
vitifolia. This tjpe of jungle takes the place of the absent beach-forest; 
tho sea-fence is how'evcv well-developed, and is of the usual Malayan 
type,— Band amis, Oncttarda, Morinda, Hibiscus tiliaceus, Cassalpinia 
Bondncella, Coltibrina asiutica, Allophyhis Cobbe , Vigna lutea , CanavaUa 
tnrgida, and such like plants. Round this bay tbe coco-nut seme is well 
developed; bohind it is the plantain grove already referred to. 

East Bay, visited subsequently, may be here most conveniently 
doscribod. On the beach occur both Jpotnoea denticulate and Ipomcm 
biloba ; along with these occur Vigna lutea and Phaseolus adenaufhus i the 
sea-fence is represented by a few examples of Fandamts odcrrafissmvs, 
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Hibiscus tiliaoeus, Oapparis tenera, Oolubrina asiatica and Clerodendron 
inerme. The true beaeh -forest, here well developed, contains much 
Pisonia excclsa, with a number of trees of the far loss common Pisonia alba j 
the other trees of the zono ai*e Termiualia Caiappa, OalophjUum inophjU 
lum , Thespesia popidnea , Gyrocarpus Jacqninii , foora brunucscctts, Ficus 
brevictispis, Fictss callosa, Odina Wodicr, and Guruga piunala ; tho two last- 
named, though commonest in, aro not confined to this zone. Tho singlo 
coco-nut tree mentioned as occurring here has probably grown from a 
nut drifted round from the other bay ; at Coro Hay, however, it is more 
probable, considering their association with plantains that the trees liavo 
been introduced intentionally.* The edges and bod of the dry lagoon 
already described were covered with Ipoiii>m Tiirpithmn, 

Along the edge of tho clifF overlooking the west side of Coco liny 
some species, not seen elsewhere, were met with: Eufada scawb hi, Acacia 
Concinna , a Gracia (in leaf only, perhaps G in cigala), a Tylnphoia (in 
fruit only, perhaps T. glob ifn a), Ptcdiria folida, and Dinscorc a saliva. 
The steep lull-hide overlooking tho northern part of Anchorage Hay is 
covered with a scrub-jungle of Putnua, Buyuia, and such like shrubs, 
with a good deal of Oapparis sepiaria. All over this hill wero scon 
withered leaves of the Atmrphophallus. + The liill-side overlooking tho 
southern portion of Anehorago Bay is covered with the same denso 

* These coco-nuts aro too old and too numerous to huvo boon introduced of 
recont years; it Booms strango, therefore, that they liavo never before been men¬ 
tioned. Tho recorded visits to Narcondam are:—(l). That of Mossrs. ilunip and 
Boll in 1873, when a landing was effected, and uo moie; (2). that of Messrs Mallet 
and Hobday in 1884, whon four days woro Bporit in investigating its geology and 
topography, and an ascent, probably tho first, was made of the peak; (3). tho present 
Visit, whon the peak was again ascended. Tho account of Ihoir landing plxce shows 
that it was at Coco Bay that Ball and Hutno landed; nt no other bay is there shoal 
water. Ball montions somo of tho plants noticed by him at this place, hut licithar 
he nor Ilumo havo recorded the existence of coco-nuts and plantains. Mallet is 
equally silent, bis paper being rigidly confined to the topography and geology of the 
i sland, Though these are the only recorded usits, there have been others paid to 
the island. Hume (Blray Feather* ii, 110) mentions a u'ait by Col 'i'ytlor. Again, 
Kara (Report on the Vegetation of the Andaman*, p. 13.) mentions a deputation that 
visited Barren Island in 18C6, in search of pasture-grasses; from specimens in tho 
Calcutta Herbarium, however, we learn that this deputation a fow days later visited 
Naroandam and the Cooo Group. In connection with the systematic list, occasion 
will be taken to refer to the acts of the deputation in question . it is sufficient to 
My here that to its members is probably due tho merit of having introduced, at least 
the plantains, and perhaps also the oooo-nuts. This would make it certain that 
both specie* were present at the time of Home's visit. 

f Conns and seeds of this plant were brought to the Royal Botanic Gardens, 
Calcutta, where it has sent up leaves and has flowered. 
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forest, mainly Ficus, but lias for its undergrowth quantities of Oaryota 
mi Us, with donso patches of Pallia Aclisia underneath. 

The ridges between the gorges ore tolerably uniform in the nature 
of their vegetation ; Prnnna intcgrifolia extends a good way up, Morinda 
bracteata is found throughout the island and is as common at tho top as 
it is on the coast; Trana amboincnsis , Capstans sepiaria , and Acacia con - 
cinna, are common species ; not infrequent is Callicarpa arborea, though 
far loss common here than on Barren Island. In tho gorges patches of 
Macaranga Tanarins , Tri via amboincnsis, Pipturus velntinns , Boshmcria 
malabarica, as gregariouH species, are common, and form, especially in 
the lower part of the hill, tho prevalent undergrowth. The trees are 
those already enumerated, hut as additional species, may be mentioned ' 
tho following, all obtained in the gorge leading from Anchorage Bay to 
the summit of the peak:— Amoora llohituka, Apodytcs andamanica , Seme- 
carpus hcterophylla, Myrhlica ylauca, Ficus glaberrima —the last mentioned 
a, small tree, at about 2000 feet elevation. Tho climbers not previously 
noted were Anamirta Qocculns, frequent; Av tit ax is cnlocarpa , very com¬ 
mon; Ariatolochia Tit gala ; (Jouania leptostachya; Trichosanthes pabnata ; 
Anodendron panicnlatum; Dischidia nninmulana; Pathos scandens, and 
Sirychnos acuminata, at about 1200 feet elevation. The herbaceous 
species not boforo observed were Bhtmca viyrioccphala, only once at about 
1600 feet elevation; Asplenia m nidus , seen on trees throughout tho ascent; 
Nephrodium Urmimns , not common below 1000 feet, very frequent above 
that height ; Bavallia spclnncic, here and tlicro throughout the ascent, 
Polypodium irioides, at about 1800 feet elevation ; Polypodium adnascene, 
on trees throughout the island, not common ; Brynm coronatum. 

As the summit is neared, and one passes within the area usually 
moistened by tho cloud-cap, the trees aro covered with moss (NeckerA 
rugulosa ), and bear on their bark quantities of Trichomanes pyxidifemm. 
In other respects the jungle on the top docs not differ from that lower 
down, except that, owing to tho ridges being of necessity greater in pro¬ 
portion to the gorges than lower down the hill, there is relatively more 
of scrub jungle than one finds below. 

Fow Fungi wore obtained during the visit: doubtless the season of 
the year was unfavourable. No Algm were found cither on the rocks 
or washed ap on the beaches. The ocean-drifts consisted almost entire¬ 
ly of fruits or seeds of species that occur on the island; the only excep¬ 
tion noted was a fruit of Heritiera Uttoralis found at East Bay. 

Barren Island is situated in the Andaman Sea, in Lat. 12° 1$' IT. 
and Lon. 93° 50' E., 60 miles to the east of Middle Andaman, 74 miles 
south-south-west of Naroondam, 80 miles north-north-east of Flat Bodc 
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(a submarine peak that reaches the surface, but no more, in Lat. 11° 12* 
N. and Lon. 03° 36' E.), and 3*20 miles due west of Mergui. As shown 
in the subjoined table, the island, like Narcondam, rises abruptly out 
of deep water, especially on its eastern, western and northern sides, to 
a height of 8000 feet or more* abovo the floor of the Andaman Sea. 


Tame II.— Soundings in the ririuity of Barren Island. 


General direction or 

Distance in mim-', from 

Deftii or SOUNDING IN 

LINE or SOUNDINGS. 

C RNTIUL t ONE. 

FATHOMS. 

E. s. r. 

11 (1 mile from shore). 

118 

*. s. r. 

21 

•133 

K. fe. F. 

»1 

(HI 

E. h K. 

100 

12(50 

N. N. 1 . 

H (J milt* from short'). 

217 

N N. n. 

21 

545 

N. N. E. 

! 81 

782 

N. 

ii 

325 

N. * 

251 

1,110 

W. N. W. 

11 (1 uulo from shoro). 

180 

W. N. W. 

21 

450 

W. N.W. 

41 

f>55 

W. N. W 

45 

1159 

W. 

111 

109 

W. 

30 

1130 

K B. W. 

It (|f mile from short*). 

47 

H. S. W. 

31 

238 

8. S. W. 

41 

413 


PbyBiographical accounts of this island have boon given by Ballf 
and Mallet J in whoso papers a precis of pivvious information is also 
contained; a brief description is therefore all that is her° necessary. 

Nearly circular in outline and about two miles in diameter, tho island 
consists of a huge crater, of which tho mouth is a milo wide and 
the rim is from three-quarters of a mile thick at tho base—throughout 
its southern half, where it is from 920 to llOOfoet high—to barely half- 
n., miln thick—along the north where its height is from 630 to 790 
feet. The rim is further breached to below sea-lovel on the west side 
by a port of the original hill having been at one time blown away, the 
resulting gap being about a-quarter of a mile wide. Id the middle of 

•^Mallet and Carpenter t Records of the Geol. Survey of India, zz, 40, {footnote). 

t Bill: Records of the Geol. Survey of India, vi, 81. 

$ Mallet i Memob* of the Geol, Survey of Indio, 861, et. t»q. 
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the amphitheatre that results, and therefore about a-quarter of a mile 
to the north of the centre of the island, a newer perfect volcanic cone 
rises to a height of 1015 feet. At the top there is an ovoid crater, 
somewhat strnighter along its northern than its southern edge, and 
somewhat higher on these edges than at either extremity. The edges 
mentioned art? nearly 80 feet above the bottom of the cup which is 
itself sub-divided into two parts. The western, somewhat irrogular, is 
full of loose lava fragments, and has its floor nearly 40 feet higher than 
the other, which is an almost perfoet circle, about ‘20 yards wido, with a 
floor of smooth soft sand. At the west end the rim of tho crater is 
about 40 fed lower than along tho north and south edges, and is thus 
very littlo above the floor of the minor western depression. In the 
middle of this dip the rim carries a huge lava block, about 20 feoi long, 
10 ft. wide, and nearly 20 feet high.* This block forms a striking 
object on the rone as seen from tho landing-place. At tho castorn end 
of tho crater tho rim dips even more, and is about (50 feet below tho 
level of the northern and southern edges, or just over 20 feet abovo 
the floor; tho edge is hero narrower than elsewhere. In and about the 
crater urc soveral solfataras with ermiecs whence steam escapes. 

Tho cone itself consists of volcanic ashes, fairly firm on the south, 
oast and north sides, but looso and friable on tlio western face. The 
slopo is very uniform, being about 00° on every sido. Tho valley be¬ 
tween the cones contains, at the base of tho inner, two lava streams 
that have flowed to tho sea through the breach in the outer; of these 
streams the northern overlies the southern. There has also been a 
third flow to tlio east, this does not, however, come in contact with either 
of the others. The soa, it may bo roniarkod, does not enter the breach 
in the outer cone, tho broach, as well as tho valley between the cones, 
being filled to above sea-lovcl by the products of tho newer volcano. 

Tho seaward slopo of tho outer cone is much steeper in the northern 
than in the southern part of the island, and is furrowed by many nearly 
meridional ravines, difficult of access where they enter tho sea, but more 
oasily traversed further up. The slope of this half of the ancient 
crater towards tho newer volcano is, on the other hand, even and 
rounded, consisting for the main part of bare, looso black ash, derived from 
the innor cono. The inner slope of the southern half of the original 
volcano is, on tho other hand, except at its base, steeply precipitous; the 
seaward slopo of this half, besides being much more gradual than that 

* The measurements (Mallot: Memoirs of the Geoi. Survey of India, xxi, 867) 
are:—Length, 88 feet 5 breadth, 11 feet, height, 18 to 10 feet. The greatest height 
is at the West end, where it is also narrowest; its most striking aspect it to the 
spectator on the beach at tho landing-place, to whom it looks like a huge tooth* 
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of the northern half, shows a sooond subconoentrio ridge separated from 
the true rim by a gorge that debouches on the east side of the island. 
Gorge and ridge owe their origin, however,—like the ridge and ravine of 
tho same nature, but of more imposing proportions, that occur at the 
south end of Narcondam—to subaerial denudation, not to volcanic action. 

The excentiic position of tho newer cone, with tho lessor relative 
height, and tho steeper seaward slope of tho northern half of tho origi¬ 
nal crater, seoms to point to subsidence of that half. Porhaps 
the explosive eruption which effected the breach to the west may have 
had some connection, direct or indiroct, with this subsidence. Tho vol¬ 
cano represented by tho outer couc was doubtless at ono time much 
higher than it is now. 

At tho landing-place in the broach Ihero is a hot spring on tho 
beach ; tho temperature of this spring is steadily falling, and at tho 
time of the writer’s visit was 106 J F * Tho spring doubtless only 
represents percolation of rain water through the heated newer mate¬ 
rials—the inner cone and lava streams—contained within tho circuit 
of the ancient crater, f 

The anchorage in the bay at tlic breach is of tho most qpcom¬ 
fortable description ; the safest anchorage is opposite a small bay with 
a sandy beach, a Fandanvs sea-fonco and a lino of Coco-nut trees, on tho 
sonth-weBt side of tho island. Landing by boat is, however, usually 
quite easy on the beach at the hot spring to tho north of tho point where 
the lava stream falls into tho sea; the surf that rolls into Anchorage 
Bay must make it impossible, as a rale, to laud there. 

At Landing Bay the boulders and stones on the beach, bathed by 
the water of the hot-spring, are covered by a species of Calothrix which 
occurs in considerable quantities. Another, A hja, also a (hiloihrix , was 
obtained from bare rocks in one of the gorges; no marine Alya' wero seen. 
On tho beach itself, behind a small bed of drift, are some examples of 
Ifomota biloba ; the drift contained, in addition to fruits and soods of 
species noticed in the island, fruits of Barrinytonia tpreiosa and of 
Heritiera littoralin.% Close to tho beach and to tho lava flow is an ex¬ 
ample of Pongainia glabra ; a little further inland to tho north of the 
lava is a considerable grove of Flueggia microcarpa, with quantities of 
Mitrwla oldenlandioides, in the sandy soil beneath. Beyond this grove is 

• Praia s Proceedings As. Boo., Bengal, 1881, p, 84. 

f Mallet: Memoirs of the QeoL Survey of India, xxi, 274. 

% Barringtonia tpeciota occurs in Narcondam, and It may possibly also occur at 
some of the bays on the south-west and south of Barren Island, where tho surf 
made landing impracticable. But Hmhrnt httarali*, the fruits of which were col* 
feetad In tfaseondsa? |dne, does not seem to occur in either island. 
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a thicket of Mussuenda macrophylla-~»the accident of its situation has 
converted the species into a straggling shrub and imparted to it a very * 
distinct facies. On the lava itsolf nothing grows, though further inland^ 
and to the south of the stream it is in several places partially covered by 
beds of Aganottma marginata , which, rooted in the adjacent soil, and 
having no trees on which to olimb, prefers sprawling over the bare black 
lava to spreading along the ground among the grass. This grass, 
Ischamnm mnticum , almost completely occupies the plain botween the 
lava flow and the innor wall of tho outer cone, which is thus a great 
meadow in which, however, there are some patches of scrub junglo, the 
chief constituents being Dodoneea vineorn, Flueygia microcarpa , Gelonium 
bifarium , Phyllanthns reticulata*, Trnna amboinmsis, Dalbergia tama - 
riwiifolia, and stunted examples of Calticarpa arborca. 

The innor cone is merely a “ cinder-heap,” -with hardly any vegeta¬ 
tion ; a few very stunted examples of Trenia amhoinensi * on its southern 
face, about 630 feet up, and small shrivelled tussocks of Fimbristylis 
farruginea scattered nuevenly over all the sides except, the western, being 
tho only plants present. The interior of the water has more vegeta¬ 
tion ^iun tho wliolo outsido of the cone ; near the crevices in the inner 
wall, and especially on the Houtli side where the soil is moistened by tho 
condensation of escaping steam, occur Nvphrolepis tnberosa (also obtained 
clsewhero in the island), Ohvilunthe* tcnnifnlia (very small and stunted 
specimens), Lycopodium cernunni (all over the stones in tho western, 
moro shallow depression of the crater), Psilafnm triquetrum (also found , 
in Java, on the crater of Ciuuong Boddas Proangor, by H. 0. Forbes), 
Pkolidota imbrioata , Vandellia ccustacea aud Oldeulandia corymbosa ; in 
the sand at the bottom of the deeper eastern cratcrine depression occur 
luxuriant patches of Fimbria!ylin ferruginea. 

An attempt was made to land at Aucliorage Bay; owing, however, 
to the heavy surf that rolls in this was fouud to bo impossible. Tho 
bench in this bay is sandy ; behind it could bo seen the usual sea-fence 
of Pandanua, a species seen nowhere else on tho island. Just within the 
randan iw fence rise 13 coco-nut trocs tall enough to be seen and counted. 
Judging from the analagous beaches in the Coco Group and Narcon- 
dam it may bo anticipated that there are many seedlings besides. To 
verify this surmise an attempt was made later on to cross the oater cone 
from the amphitheatre and work down to this beach. The attempt did 
not succeed; the sea was reached at a point too for to the east and the 
attempt was not considered worth repeating.* Bowing round the island 

* Those who have been engaged in simitar work will understand howdifficnit 
it is under such circumstance# to strike the proper ridge or ravine. The result* 
of the journey, which it took a day to accomplish, were not sufficiently remnneratife 
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a landing-place was looked for in bay after bay ; td no purpose, however, 
* the heavy south-western swell surged on their beaches in breakers so 
y huge that any attempt to land was precluded. On the oust, north, and 
north-west sides however, landings weie effected; iu the first ease the 
Merest of the outer lim was attained at a point where further progress 
was barred by its precipitous natuie. lly the gorge entered from the 
north it was found impossible even to reach the eiest; the north-west 
landing, after some difficult climbing, led to the edge of the outer cone 
and permitted an easy descent into the amphitheatre. 

The inner walls of the outer cone, where too stoop for trees and 
shrubs, are densely and ovenlj clothed with Pogonatherum save kanu drum, 
along with which are associated patches of Ibsmodinni pol year pan, 
Qnyclnum aura turn, Plnis biuurita , Nephrolepis tubnosn (found also 
within the crater), nniPFiinbihlyln diphylla. On one somewhat damp 
spot, where there had been recently a small landslip, were found, on 
the otherwise bate soil, hoiiio plants of Ptirii longifnlin, Oplinncutu 
Burmavni, Phgsalis minima and Vatulllut cr ad area (Hut. last was also 
obtaiued inside the ciator). On tho inner northern wall of tho outer 
cone, which islioaped with ashes, there is hardly moro vegetation than 
on the innor cone itself, tho only species that grows being the Fimhrishjlis 
found on the cone. At tho base of the cliff which torms tho inner 
southern wall there is a uniform hut not vety douse forest the com¬ 
monest species in whic^aro Terimnaha Catappa (oettamly the most 
abundant tree on the island), Eugenia Jambolana and Oallu'arpn aiboron 
(both very common), tinnecaipm heleutphylla , (faruga pinnaln, Ixora 
cuneifolia, Ardiiia humilis, Ororylnminhnm, Macaranga Tanartns, Tremit 
amboinensis. Quite a feature is tho extent to which a wild vino, Vitis 
repens, prevails in this aroa; among other crcopors noted wuro Ogcloa 
peltata (uot seen in Narcotidam), Abrus pneutorm*, and two Dtoscoreas 
(only one apparently occurring in Naicondnm). Another noteworthy 
feature of this forest is tho presence, though not iu groat quantity, of 
a species of Dendrobrium. The bare rocks in the gorges over which 
water in the mins must pour in cascades are hero and there covered 
with dried-up masses of frosli-wator Alya, Calothrix tasmanica. 

The forest on the outsido of tho outer cono is much like that just 
described though the trees are moro weather-beaten. The species pre¬ 
sent inside are all met with outside also, but though Terminalia 
Gatappa is still undoubtedly the most plentiful tree, and there are many 

considering the limited time at the writer’* disposal, to justify another attempt. 
The majority of the gorges os the south side of the Island have au eastward 
tendency, and «*» .thus unlike those id the sorth side which are more truly radial; 
thf» ehomsstsuce led to the selection of a point for descent too far along the rim. 

i. 11. 8 
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examples of Ficus Humphn and Ficus nitida , with a considerable 
number of Ficus cuspidifera. The two Dioscorcaa are very eoinmbn 
climbers; Cappnris sepiaria is exceedingly coiftmon as ft climber, or 
rather as an under-shrub, in the forest; Glonosa snperba was seen in 
the sen-face jungle on the cast side of the island; Adiantun lunu- 
latnm , another species not Seen in Nareondnm, is very common on 
the outside of the outer cone. On bare rocks near the sea Ilocrhaavia. 
repens is plentiful, and spccios of the littoral class noted at the points 
where landings worn effected include Hibiscus t iliac? us, Sfercnlia rwN* 
(jinosn, Golub rina asiatica , Txora bruit/wrens, Phichea indica , Wcdelia 
scandcus, Scinrohi KtumujU , Prnnmi iufeyrifnJiit , dlochidicm calacarpnm , 
Qcloninm bifavium Trnninalia Catappa, a truly littoral species, spreads 
here from hast* to top of the outer eone ; the same is trim of Morinda 
bractcata, another plentiful soa-coasl species. Cocos and Pandanm have 
been already mentioned as occurring only at Anchorage Bay. 

The question regarding the Coco-nut trees on Barron Island is some¬ 
what simpler than in the case of Nareondnm, for they have not been deli¬ 
berately (limited : at tho same time it cannot bo contended that they 
afford an unequivocal instance of introduction by the sea. It is not clear 
that any one lias over landed at Anchorage Bay ;* it is certain that for 
the greater part of the year, to attempt to do so would bo very danger¬ 
ous. At the same time when ships call they usually anchor at this 
place, and it is not improbable that, during some such visit a coeo-nnt 
dropping overboard has been washed ashore rind germinated in the drift 
collected by the roots of the sea-fence. Man indirectly, rather thafi 
the sou, may therefore ho supposed to have boon tho introducing agent. 

Fungi wore as scarce on Barren Island as in Narcondam, and the 
only moss met with was llrynui coronation. 

To complete tho account of these islands mention must bo male of 
Flat Rock, situated, as has been already mentioned, iu Lat. 11° 12' N., 
and Lon. 8(5' E., 80 miles south-south-west of Barren Island, 50 

* From tho Report of tho Andamans' Committee already referred to (Proceedings, 
As. Roc Banjul, 1800, j» 215), it would appear that their experience was quite that of 
the writer. The pnstiagn is interesting and is worth quoting verbatim : — ** The only 
“ place where there seemed any chance, was on the south-west, where a small 
“ sandy beach, with r heavy surf running, was discovered, above which four old 
“ cocoa-nut trees were seen. A bout was sent towards the shore and got bottom at 88 
“ fathoms, bat as we hod not much time to spare, the whole of the ground coold 
“ uot'bo gone over, * * The italics aro the writer's; the passage will be referred 
to again in the systematic list of the plants collected. It is strange that though 
from the year 1866 onwards these coco-ant trees have been used as the guide-mark 
to the safest anchorage on the ooost of this -island, neither Hume, dBeR ace Xafiet, M 
their accounts of the island, have noted their pres en ce. Y : 
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miles east-south-east tir Rutland Island, and the same distance dne east 
;;$f the opening, Duncan Passage, between Rutland Island and little 
Andaman. The rock appears above the surface, and 40 more; but though 
so much smaller as a subatirial peak than Barren Island or Naroondam, 
as a submarine peak it is evidently larger than either, since its summit 
appeal's as a long narrow bank that carries from 15 to 80 fathoms of 
water; this bank does not extend to tho east or the west for more tlian 
two miles from the Rock, but towards tho south extends at least 10 
miles, to the north moro than 20 miles. Beyond tho edge of this bank— 
the Invisible Bank of the Admiralty maps—the lead sinks at once into 
deeper water. The Bank itself lias been carefully surveyed but of the 
absolute depths of tho soundings jnst beyond wo know little or nothing, 
so that though this survey is invaluable to navigators, from a hydrogra¬ 
phical point of view it leaves much to bo desired. Meagre however as 
its details are it shows that tho soundings are deeper towards tho east, 
south, and west than they are towards tho north. Tho following Table 
indicates tho soundings shown in tho Admiralty maps :— 


Table Ill .—Soundings in the vicinity of Flat Rock. 


General direction or 

LINE 0? SOUNDINGS. 

, t 

Distance in miles from 
rock. 

Depth in fatuomh. 

N. N. H. 

1 

14 

N. N. S. 

* 10 

25 

N. N. K. 

13 

27 

N. 

6 

38 

N, 

15 

80 

N. W. 

5 

10 

N. W. 

10 

59 

N, W. 

15 

108 

W 

10 

00 (no bottom.) 

w. 

35 

500 

8. W. 

3* 

78 

8. fit m 

8 

35 

8. 8. W. 

16 

200 (no bottom.) 

3> 

a S. 

2 

18 

8. *. 

7 

48 

a x. 

12 

200 (no bottom.) 


.. f * 

Along the east side of the bonk none of the soundings made have 
touched bottom, but they show that tho edge drops into deep water 
miles of a liimrtisxuiigiroin semth-south-west to north-north-oast 

.VA* * ' ' if J 
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through the rock; along this line the soundings show a rather sharp 
rid go with relatively shallower soundings for the whole length ol 
the bank; this line, it is hardly necessary to repeat, is that on which 
both Nareondam and Barren Island also show their shallowest sound¬ 
ings, while the axes of all three islands indicated by this direction form 
very nearly a continuous straight line. 

The nature of the bottom on this bank is only menlioned in the case 
of ono Bounding; this depth, 25 fathoms, gives, as might be expected, 
coral: it would be interesting to ascertain whether the subaerial portion, 
Pint Roek itself, is pait of u raised coral reef, or a remnant of an origin¬ 
ally larger island of ■volcanic stmctuie. Raised coral reefs occur in tlio 
Andamans to the west, and in the Nicobars to the south ; it may there¬ 
fore be anticipated tlint here it will Ik* found that the subaerial portion 
of the bank is weathered coral , at the same time it would lie more satis¬ 
factory to ha\o the question settled by a visit to tlio rock Reasoning 
fumt analogy, howover, there is little doubt that the basis of this coral 
bnnk is a submarine volcanic peak, and that it forms but one of a scries 
to which tlio others also belong. 

Our knowledge of the bottom-contour of tlio Andaman Sea is not 
so satisfactory as is that of the Sen of Bengal. English geographers 
give no attention to the point; (lerman geographers havo mapped the 
sea Komcwhat hastily and fiom rather meagre data. Thus Berglians 
indicates by the contour lines in a mop of “Heights and Depths”* 
that a deep gap, connecting the Sea of Bengal and tho Andaman Sea, 
exists between Achin Head m Sumatra ami the Nicobars. It has how¬ 
ever long been known thnt the ridge in this channel carries only 760 
fathoms of water. In a larger map t Berglians shows deep water as 
overlying not only tlio ridge botween tho Nicobars and Sumatra, but 
also over that between tho Andamans and Nicobars and, what is quite 
unaccountable, between Prcpuris and the Coco Gioup; this last channel 
lias Long been known to cairy no more than l.">0 fathoms. As regards 
that between Little Andaman and the Nicobars, Carpenter had, on 
grounds of temperature, predicted what Iloskyu has since shown to bo 
true, that tho ridge under it could carry at the utmost 740 fathoms; its 
actual depth is 730 fathoms. In this map also two soundings are shown 
in the meridian of Lon. 96° 10' E. f one of them in Lat. 11° 35' N., for 

* Sdolor's Hand Atlas, Shoot 8, dated 1878. 

f Sticlor’s Hand Atlas, Sheet 07, dated 1881 and revised to 1884; usU 1; 
12,500,000. Perhaps the contour lino in this map means the 100 fathom line; this 
would oxplain the Bhnding in the straits mentioned. If so, it is too for from load, 
and coincides with the 1000 fathom lino rather than the 100 fathom one. 
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which 2300 Jatboma are indicated j the other in Lat. 12° 30' N. gives 
2097 fathoms. ‘These soundings appear to be devoid of authority; at 
aU events they are quite wrong. 4 

A more reliable map is, however, to be found in Iho same work.f 
This map, designed by Petermann and drawn by Hubenieht, is, unfortu¬ 
nately for our purpose, on a smaller wale than BergliauH* map. It shows 
Carpenter’s Rid go jutting southward into tho 20t'0 fathom lino imme¬ 
diately to tho west of the Andamans; shows comparatively shallow 
water (between the 1U0 and the 11*00 fathom lines), in tho two channels 
between iho Andamans and Sumatra, and indicates a depth of 1137 
fathoms in Lon. 90° 11' E and in Lat. 12" 2J-' N.—-practically the situa¬ 
tion of Berghaxis’ 2097 fathom maik ; this sounding indicated by Peter¬ 
mann lias tho advantage of being a icnl one. Going further into 
detail however, one finds that not e\en Petermann’s map gi\es any idea 
of the true state of affairs within this sea J For the 1000 fathom line 
is thera shewn as enclosing a long and narrow trough half way between 
the Andamans and Tenasseiitn; the thiee peaks that ha\e just been 
described are therefore shown as springing from a slope that trends up¬ 
wards from tbh bottom of this trough to the Andaman ndgo. Instead, 
however, of indicating a line to the east w ai <1 of these peaks the 1000 
fathom line passes westward between Nareondam and Barren Island to 
within 30 miles of the east coast of Middle Andaman, where soundings 
of 1130 and 1159 fathoms have been obtained ; these, it may be remarked, 
close inshore though they be, have pioml (with the exception of a 
veritable sounding of 1281 fathoms 50 miles east of little Nicobar, and 
of a doubtful sounding that gi\es 1200 fathoms with no bottom in Lon, 
95° 30' E, and Lat. 11° *1.V N.) the deepest soundings yet obtained m tho 
Andaman Sea, and arc moro than 100 fathoms deeper than the deepest 
indicated along the line that couuects Barren Island with Nareondam. 

There is no doubt that taken collectively these three peaks indicate 
a northward continuation of the line of volcanic aetn ity known as tho 
“ Sunda Range,” which stretches up from Sambawa and Flores through 
Java and Sumatra at least to Barren Island. Von Buch in his work on 

* In a previous paper (Joum. An Boc lieng. Ix. pt, 2, p. 284) the writer was 
misled by those soundings, which ho supposed to hnvo some foundation, into giving 
the depth of the Andaman Sea as over 2,000 fathoms. 

<t Rfcieler’s Hand Atlas, Sheet 68, dated 1881; scale 1: 80,000,000. 

J la criticising these maps the writer would wish it,understood that it is from 
no derive to cavil that he points out their defects; it is only because they are worthy 
of criticism that reference is made to them. Except tho Admiralty maps, which 
are above reproach, no English map with which the writer is acquainted desorves 
to be mentioned alongside of those in Stioler’s work. 
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volcanoes did not cany the chain beyond Barron Island but Griffith, 
-who in passing Narcondam recognised its volcanic nature, suggested 
to McClelland that here might be seen a northward extension of the 
same chain. McClelland not only adopted the snggestion but sought a 
still further extension to the north, in the mud-volcanoes of Bamri and 
Cheduba, off tho Arracan coast ;* and other writers, such as Daubcny, 
Serope, Mrs. Somerville and Mallctt + have adopted the same view. 

lianui and Clicduba lie to the west of a tertiary ridge that composes 
tho Yomali of Arracan, which, in tho latitude of Ramri, roaches s> 
height of 4,000 feet. This rati go is continued southward into and 
beyond tho Andaman group. Thus it passes through Diamond Island 
to the Alguada reef, beyond this, across a channel less than 60 fathoms 
deep, to I’roparis, and again across another of 150 fathoms to the Coco 
Group, Great Andaman and Little Andaman. It would appear after 
this to pass to the westward of the Nicobars, though its preciso relation¬ 
ship to that group lias not yet been made clear; finally it reappears, not 
in Sumatra, but in a long lino of islands—tho Nias group—that stretches 
south-eastward along the western coast of Sumatra.}! Tho lino of 
volcanic activity to which Darren Island and Narcondllm presumably 
belong, lies from Narcondam southwards to tho oast of this tertiary 
ridge; if, therefore, Iiamri and Cheduba belong to the same lino, we 
have to bolievo that, after continuing for tho whole length of Sumatra 
and tho Andamans parallel to this ridge, tho volcanic lino at its nor¬ 
thern ond, where its activity is weaker than elsewhere, crosses the 
tertiary formations whero they have become thicker and stronger. 
This is in itself a proposition, the truth of which is so bard to accept, 
that wlion Dlanford§ suggests that the truo northern continuation 
of tho Sunda volcanic range is to bo found in the extinct Burmese 
volcano of Popah, and the extinct Yunnan one of Han-shuen-shan, wo 
roaliso that he must be right, and are surprised that, after all, Mallet is 
inclined, in a modified sense, to favour tho earlier view.|| The volcanoes 
of Bamri aro of a different type from those of the Snnda Bange; they 
belong to a scries of gas vents, all of the same general character, though 
none of them bo active as the Bamri ones. The Sitakund in Chittagong, 

a McClelland, Jcmm. As. See. Beng., vii., 77. 

f Mallet does this (Records of the Gool. Survey of India, xi., 808) in a different 
sense hrom the earlier writers j they, owing to a want of definiteness in the amounts 
on which they rolled, mistook tho “ gas ” volcanoes of the Arracan Coast for true 
11 steam N volcanoes. 

% Kars: Joura. As. Boo. Beng., xlv., pt. 2,106. 

§ Manual of the Qoology of India, iii., 786. 

|| Mallet •. Memoirs of the Geol. Survey of India, xxh, 888. 
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and the various hot-springs in the valley of Assam, like those in the 
Namba Forest,* are examples of this series, which forms a continuous 
lino parallel on its western side to the tertiary ridgo inferred to, jnst as 
the true volcanoes, to the line of which Barren Island, Nnrooudam and 
Popnh belong, are parallel to it on the enst.f 

Whether they belong to thut particular group of volcanoes known 
as the Sunda Range, or not, there is no doubt that Naromdam and 
Barren Islam! belong to the general volcanic system extending from 
the Kuriles, through Japan and the Philippines, to Malaga—a system 
of which the Sunda Range itself fmms but a portion. Like the other 
members of this system, these peaks are situated, not mi, but just, within, 
the margin of the continental elevation forming Kastoru and South- 
Eastern Asia, wherever this rises abruptly from great ocean-depths; tho 
main difference between them and most of the peaks of the svstem is 

if * * 

that, whereas the space between tho edge of tlie continental area and 
the line of volcanic activity is in other cases sub-aerial, that space is boro 
for tho most part sub-marine This space forms, in the ease of Snmatra, 
tho main body of the island—tho volcanic, line hoiug much nearer tho 
eastern margin—and the rocks of which it is composed include all thorn 
that go to form tho islands of the Nicobar Group ; these rocks appear 
once more, not in the main chain of the Andamans, but in the small 
islands to the east of South Andaman (north east of Port Blair;, known 
as “ The Archipelago.’'! Neither in, nor opposite, tho Nicobnrs is thcro 
any trace of the complementary volcanic ridge; to tho east, of tin's “Archi¬ 
pelago," however, it is indicated by Flat Rock and Barren Island. 

Not only is the volcanic line of Sumatra absent from the Nicobnrs, 
bnt uo trace has yet been found in that group of the sandstones of tho 
Amman hills, which aro prolonged into the main chain of the Andamans 
and which re-appear in the Nias. The result, therefore, is that the 
Arracan-Sumatra chain, in place of constituting a single ridge consists 

• Praia : ProcLvdiny « As. fl<>c. Bengal, 1887, p. 201. 

t The reasons for thinking that the northward prolongation of tho Sunda, 
Eange has not crossed tho Arracan*Andaman ridgo arc, therefore:— 

1. That the volcanoes on the west side of that ridgo, which are supposed to 
continue the Sunda lino, are of a different type from tho volcanoes of the Honda 

Range. 

2. That these western volcanoes in R&nari belong to a system of vents of the 
same type as themselves, characterised by a linear distribution parallel to tho 
western base of the Axmcan-Andaman tertiary ridge. 

3. That the Sunda Range is continued northward by a series of vents of the 
same type throughout, thejobsractor of linear distribution parallel to the eastern 
base of the Arracan*Andaman tertiary ridge being maintained unaltered. 

X Oldham: Records of the Goal. Survey of India, xviii., 141. 
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of two—a western tertiary ridge most marked in the north and tailing 
off towards the south, and an eastern volcanic ridge most marked in the 
south and dwindling into insignificance northwards. 

Tho question whether the line in which Nammdam, Barren Island, 
and Flat lloc-k aro situated consists of a series of isolated peaks, or if 
those peaks aro only the sub-aerial p irtions of u continuous ridge, remains 
to be considered. Such evidence us there is appears to indicate that 
they are sitntted on a ndgc: it is not, however, at all complete. It has 
already been remarked that the soundings ou a line passing not th-north- 
east from Nammdam ate iela*i\ely shallower than those on any other 
line. This has been explained by Carpenter ns perhaps indicating that 
the deltaic shelf of the Inavvady extends us far out as Narcondata.* 
It may ho anticipated tli.it tins will not bo fonnd a sufficient explana¬ 
tion of the phenomenon. It will he observed that the soundings gradu-^ 
ally deepen for a space of miles, till the bottom carries 362 fathoms, 
and that he}ond this point it gradually shallows till the coast of Pogn 
is reached. If Nammdam were situated on the edge of a delta-shelf, 
one would expect that the soundings would not show so great a dip within 
its maigin, and would further expect that soundings on lines caniod at 
rnrlit angles to the lino under discussion would gi\e some indication of 
a mote or less level area Yet what we do find is that before four miles 
to tho east or three miles to the west of the islmd lime been reached, 
greater depths have been obtained than the deepest sounding on the 
uortli-noith-east line This appeirs to indieite that Nammdam is not 
so much on the edge of a shelf, as at the end of a ridge that runs towards 
and into tho Pegu const-line. That this ridge is overlaid by tho deltaic 
mud to within ten miles of Narcondam, and that the presence of this 
mnd explains the gentle slope from its deepest point upwards to the 
Pegu coast is no doubt true; but the steady rise during the last ton 
miles towards Narcondam, coupled with the more abrupt dips to the 
oast and to tho west, indicate the existence of a ridge. The matter is 
capahlo of direct demonstration: a few lines of deep-sea soundings co¬ 
ordinate to the lino of soundings taken towards the north-north-east, 
will disclose the true Btato of matters. It would also be equally easy, 
by making a line of boiings along the continuation of its lino, and a few 
co-ordinate lines across in the mud of tho Irrawady delta, to demoastrato 
whether tho supposed ridgo passes subterraneousjy into Burma. 

The same comparative shallowness is indicated by the line of 
soundings to the south-south-west of Barren Island, and to explain the 
fact Malletf suggests the possibility of erupt^ns of ash distributed 

* Carpenter i Records of the Qeol. Survey of India, nri., 48. 

t Mallet: Records of the Geol. Survey of India, xxi., 47. 
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in tins particular direction by the action of currents. It would seem 
easier, however, to explain these soundings by supposing that Barren 
Island formed the northern termination of a ridge on which Flat Bock, 
with Invisible Bank, is situated. Here, too, the matter is easily capable 
of demonstration: soundings on a line bearing from Barron Island to 
Flat Bock, with one or two transverse linos of soundings will show 
whether snch a ridge exists. 

The hypothesis that in Norcondam we see a continuation of tho 
Sanda lino of volcanic activity is not invalidated by tho depth of tho 
soundings between it and Barren Island. We know that there is a much 
deeper gap than this between two members of tho same chain: in the 
well-known rift between Bali aud Lombok, tbongk tho islands mentioned 
arc only 15 miles apart, the narrow strait between is 2,100 fathoms 
deep* And as a matter of foul, though tho ridgo is hero doeper, it is by 
* no means absent, for a sounding on the line bearing from Narcondura 
on Barren Island gives only 1,010 fathoms, while soundiugs to tho west 
of that line, and between tho supposed ridgo and tho Audnmans, give 
1,140, 1,159, and 1,130 fathoms. Though our knowledge of tlio bottom 
contour of theVmthorn part of tho Andaman Sea—tho portion to tho 
east of the Nicobars—is very defective, tho littlo that wo know boars 
out the hypothesis of an eastern as well as a western ridgo. At a point 
50 miles east of Little Nicobar a sounding of 1,284 fathoms is recorded, 
while 30 miles further east the bottom is only 1,000 fathoms doep. Then 
north of Pulo Rondo, in Lon. 95° 10' E., tho depth is 990 fathoms, whilo 
20 miles further east it is only 930 fathoms. Those souudings of 930 and 
1,000 fathoms not improbably indicate tho ridgo on which Flat Rock, 
Barren Island, and Narcondam are situated. The 990 and 1,284 fathom 
soundings must indicate the trough between tho ridges; for to the west 
of tho latter lies the Nicobar Group, and to the west of tho former, in 
Lon. 94" 20' E., we find a depth of 975 fathoms, doubtless indicative of 
ibe western or Indian Ocean slope of the Nicobar-Sumatra ridgo, sinoo 
25 miles further north, in Lon. 94° 2G' E., wo have a sounding of 760 
fathoms indicating the crest of that ridge. Tho soundings referred to 
are shown on tho two maps that accompany this paper. 

There is, perhaps, some connection between the dopth of the rift 
separating Narcondam from Barren Island, ahd the fact that from Barren 
Island itself southwards the volcanoes either still are, or have till re¬ 
cently, been active,^while those from Narooudam northwards have long 
%©en extinct. This has a certain bearing on another controverted point, 
^bn Booh, as has beau already Btated, recognised the Sanda volcanic line 

* WfOtm, bland Life, 428 (map). 

-:V' ' «L ir.,9 
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as extending to, but not beyond, Barren Island. To Blanford is due tbe 
merit of having upset the fanciful hypothesis of the farther extension 
of the line across tbe Arracan Yomah, and of having suggested its pro¬ 
bably true northern continuation. More recently it has beon proposed* 
by Borghaus and othors to sub-divide the extended Sunda line of Blan¬ 
ford into a Suiula Range proper, ending at the northern limit of Sumatra, 
and a Pegu Range, containing Ban-on Island, Nareondam, Popah and 
Han-shuen-shan. But it is obvious that if any sub-division be necessary, 
the one proposed by Borghaus is erroneous. A sudden deep gap in the 
line, with the further character of activity to tho south of it, and non¬ 
activity to tho north, is a much moro natural cleavage than morely a 
number of miles of intervening sea, tho naturo of whoso bottom is un¬ 
known or has boon misunderstood. If therefore Berghaus ho justified 
in differentiating a Pegu Range, it is clear that Barren Island must be 
excluded from it, and that wo must return to Yon Buch’s view, that 
Barren Island is tho most northerly meiubor of tho Sunda Range. The 
Pegu Rango of very old and long extinct volcanoes begins then at 
Nareondam, and extends at least as far as south-western Yunnan. 

Tho biological interest of these islands is not so gi%at as tho phy- 
Biographical, because, wliothor tho ridgo hero postulated oxists or not, 
there is littlo doubt that these sub-aerial portions nover have been con¬ 
nected with any of tho adjacont lauds. If Flat Rock has ever been sub- 
aerial, and in a fit condition to shelter air-breathing creatures and 
support vegetation, it is so no longer; how great soever may be the 
antiquity of the outer cone of Bairen Island, it is probable from its con¬ 
figuration, that at one timo it has beon tho scene of a catastrophe like 
that which in 1883 devastated Krakatau and totally destroyed its 
animal and vegetable life. The only ono that, from its topography, has 
evidently remained for many ages in its present condition is Nareondam. 
Already tho writer has laid before this Booicty some notes on the Fauna 
of tho islands f ; it remains now to be seen whether the biological facts 
indicated by their Flora are in agreement with the deductions that 
should follow from their physiograpbical configuration. 

All tho plants found in the two islands are enumerated in the list 
that foltows; running numbors are added to the locality so as to show 
at a glance how many specios occur in each. In the discussion that 
succeeds the list tho peculiarities of each island are dealt with before 
their common characteristics are considered. 

o 

* St icier: Rand Atlas, shoot 8. 

t Praia t Proceedings Asiat. Soo., Bengal, 1883, p. 108. 
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Plants collected in Narcondam and Barren Island, 
i. MENISPERMACEa®. i. 

1. Anamtrta Cooculus W. & A. Narcondam (1). 

India, Indo-China, Malaya. 

2. Cyclea peltata H F. & T. Barren Island (1). 

Andamans, Nicobars, Burma, 

3. Antitaxis calocarpa Kurz. Narcondam (2), common. 

Andamans and Nicobars. 

n. CAPPARIDEJ2. n. 

4. Capparis sepiaria Linn., var. okandifoiia Kurz. Narcondam (3); 
Barren Island (2); common. 

Andamans, Burma, Malaya, tho vaiioty docs not occur in India. 

5. Caitaris ienera Dalz, ten. lahiolia 11 f. & T Narcondam (I). 
Andamans, Tenasserim; tho variei) docs not occur m India. 

in. VIOLAltlEvE. — 

6. Alsodeu n^NOALENsis Wall Narcondam (5). 

Assam,‘Burma, Andamans, Nicohais 

iv. OUTTIFER^E. —. 

7. Calophyllum inophylmjm Linn. Narcondam (6); bcach-forobt. 
Mascarene lads.; S. E. Asia; Australia; Polynesia. 

v. MALVACEj®. iit. 

8. Hibiscus miicsra Linn. Narcondam (7); Barren Island (3). 
Cosmopolitan on tropical sea-shores. 

9. Thespisia populnka Corr. Narcondam (8). 

On tropical coasts throughout the Eastern Hemisphere. 

10. Bombax insigne Wall., var. polysi emon • Prain; var. nov. caudico 
armata, foliolis 7-9, sessilibus anguste lanceolatis, subtus glaucoscenti- 
bus, staminibus plnrinus (circa 700); capsula 3 5-4 poll, longa: flori- 
bus rabris. Narcondam (9); common. 

India , Indo-China, Andamans, Malaya ; this variety endemic. 

There has been some confusion as regards the Asiatic species of Bomhae ; tho 
writer, therefore, takes this opportunity of gmng diagnoses of ail of them His 
exouse for doing so in this place, is that it was the difficulty of localising this tree 
that Isd to the study of the genus. 

Bonn aces Asiatic.*. 

A 

Arbores (otdinis Xalyaceakux ) grandee, saltern juniorss caudico armat® folds 
<UgltetiS| calyoe ooriaceo > stylo simplici; fructu capsnlari, segmentis 5 j seminibus 
lanqsndorcarpii invotartls. 

Frootus segment!* ersssissime corlaceis, seminibus sarcinis 
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lanro propriis difltinoto involutis 5 cartioe dia viridi: tubo 
staminali 1-soriali, segraontis 5, 1-S-antheris, petalis alter* 
nis 5 floribuB minoribuB sordide Inteo-albis... Bomba* pentandrum ( Erioden . 

dron anfracluosum ). 

[In India peninsulari ot in insulis Andamanonsibae, indi- 
goua ot aylvoBtris j in India boroali, in lndo*China ot 
prnoBurtim in Malaya lato culta ot forBan inqnllina.] 

FructuB HOffmentiB lignoifl, lana ondoearpii vix in fearcinia 
dint inutis sograguta; cortico mox cineraBConto j floribus 
maximis, strpissimn rubris :— 

Tubo stamiuali S-scriuli, serio interior! segment is 5, 

2-antheris, petalis altcmis, cum Boric altera stand ni- 
Lum Hitnpbnbus, 1-ant horia, 10 per paiia petulis 
oppositia fascom ceutmlem ntylum nniploctuntem 
fornmntoj ccturiB in phalnngibuB 2-ciuratibus C, 
petuliM oppositiB dispos'd is, sfamiuibus phalanginm 
Biugtilarunv sub-12, omnibus hinis l-anthoris; folio* 

Its longiun potiolulat is, laminis aeuminato-caudatia 
subtus viridibuB; stylo longibrachiato; cnpsula 
vilulina ......... Bambat tnalabancum. 

[In India penimmlari ot boroali, in China auntrali ot Indo*< 

Chinn, in nrchipolngino Malnyana, insulis Fhilippincnsi- 
bus ct Australia boroali-oiiontali frequons] 

Tubo Btaminali multiserinli, slnminibus omnibus hinis 
1-nntheris, Borio interiori (forBan cum Berio alto a 
tantum speaei priocodent is compaintida) stamini- 
bufl 20 pctaliB oppositia annulum stylum amplccten* 
tom formantn; col oris in phulangibns 2-cmraiibus 
5, potalisoppositis dispositis, staminibuB phalanginm 
Bingularum numcrosis; foliolis hrevo pctiolatatis 
vol sossilibuB, laminis acutis j stylo bronbrochiato; 

enpaula glabra . Bomba 9 imigne. 

[In India pouiuBulari occidental!; in Indo-Chiua et in 
Malay n ] 

Bombax pm tandrum and B. malabarxcum are wonderfully uniform in tho nntufoff 
and arrangement of tho olomenta of their staminal whorl; B. tnsi gw, whilo equally 
uniform aa regards tho arrangement, Tories considerably as regards the number 
of stamens in itB phalanges. Tho subjoined key shows tho distingntmbitig features 
and relative position of tho most important of these varieties, 

Tubo starainali ovario plus duplo longiore 
foliolis snbsossilibus late lanceolatia, 

Bubtus viridibns plabria; floribus albis 1 

(capsule ignota) Bornbax inrigne, scb . sp . aneept (B. 

****** Pierre). B. malabariei va?. 
allnfion Wall. [Cat. a. 1840/5 et 
1840/4] vel ad bane sub-specie*, 
▼el ad B. forignu gmmM, w. 
(dhcmrefBvendaait. 
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[Burma (Shan) j Cochin-China.] 

Tube staminaH ovario viz longiore. Bombas intigar, sua.-sr gmuinth 

Staminibna phalangium craralibua 
utrinqhe ciroa 20:— 

Staminibna phalangium singularum 
inter-oruralibufl oiroa 30, capaula 
(nnins ignota), 10 - 12 -pollieari:— 

Folinlia gubaoaailibna lato lanceo- 
latis vol obovnto-mucronatifl, 

Bublua glnuccsccntibus j flori- 

bus rubria....... var. fyptWi (B. innijjwc Wall.; B. fcf 

livum Wall. [Cat. 1841 J). 
[Chittagong; Arracan ; Pogu.j 

Foliolis aubscssilihua lato lancoo- 
latis, eubtiiB viridibus gla- 

bria; floribuB albia. var. alba (Salmalia malabarica 

Hort. Bogor., nequuquam Schott). 
[Java, culta; forsan Burma su^tra ]). attceps).] 

Foliolis brovo petiolulnlia an* 
gusto lanooolat is, aubtua 
*glaucoscontibua; floribus ru- 
bria ...... var. andamanica. 


[Andamans; ina. Cocoa]. 

Foliolis brevo potiolulatia an- 
guato lanceolatia, aubtua 
puborulia; (florum colore 
ab autoro neglocto j capaula 

ignota).. var. camhodicnsia ( B . cavibodienw 

l’iorrc. 


[Cambodia.] 

Staminibna phalangium singularum 
intorcruralibua circa 60, capaula 
10-12-pollicari, foliolis Bubaoaaili- 
bua lato lancoolatia, floribus ru* 
bria . var WighHi. 

[India; in prov. Kanara, Anamailai, Malabar. J 
Staminibna phalangium singularum 
intorcruralibua circa 00; capaula 
8-4-pollicari tantum j foliolis 
Bosfeilibns anguste lancoolatia, snb- 
tua glaucosoentibus; floribus ru- 
bria . var. polyatemon. 


[Naroondam.] 

Staminibna pbalaoginmcrnralibus utrin- 
qm> 10; phalangium singularum in- 
torefnwdftm* oiwaJOj capaula 10-12- 
bareve potiolulatia 
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lancoolatis Bubtus viridibos glabris, 
flonbns riridesoentibns ................. . Tar. larutentu 

[Perak ; proT Larut t forsan etiam in archtpelagine Malayans 
aped Pnamanj. 

It will bo noted that tho writer is nnablo to perpetnate the generic rank 
( Enodendion) ossignod by DoCandolle to the Linnean Bomba 9 pentandrum When 
tho diffoioncoB in tho fi( ammal colamna of tho three ‘species’ here recognised 
aro lodacod to tho simpleBl possible terms, we observe that in B pentandrum this 
whorl consists of but ono clement, tho itemB of which are alternate with the petals j 
that m B. inffo/ni, likewise, thoro is bat ono element, tho itoms of which ore opposite 
tho petals 1 that 111 B mulabanrum, on tho othor hand, both those olements oecar. 
Editor, tlioroforo, Bombax malabancum and Bombax inmgne typify two genera as 
distinct fxom ouch othor as Enodrndron is from either; or, as is hero proposed, all 
tliroo aro congeneric In anothor plaoo tlio writtr hopes to show that he is right 
In thinking, with Schumann, that l’achira docs not doservo to bo removed genori- 
cally from Bombai } that ho is justified m further reducing Chonna to Enodendion, 
and tlunoforo also to Bombax ; and is entitled to boliovo, with Willdonow, that tho 
charoc tors which soparato ddnnsonm from Bombax aro too trivial to bo genoric. 

On t ho olhoi lnnd, it w ill bo noted that tho material of some of the forms 
included in It mugne ib not yet complete, and it will bo readily nndorstood that 
wi iters who rocogmso as distinct tho ‘ gonora 1 referred to in tho preceding paragraph, 
will lie still moro apt to treat as specifically separable tho vanouB forms of B twit gne 
hero dofintd Mo work on Indian Botany hitherto published notes B t tmgnc as 
Indian 1 tho troo, when mcnticmc d, is stated to occur only in Iudo-Chino. 

vi STERCULIACM. iv. 

11. SirucuriA nrriri.viosA Vent., var. glabkescens King. Narcondam 
(10); Banen THlaml (1). 

Andamans ami Nicobar coasts, general; the variety only. 

—. HsRiTiiJti littoralis Dryund. Narcondam, fruits on beach, E. 
Bay; Barren Island, fiuits on beach at Landing-place Cove : not found 
growing in either island. 

vn. TILIACE.®. —. 

12. Greiua ljsvigata Vnhl. Narcondam (11) j in leaf only. 

Africa; India, Burma, Malaya; Australia. 

viii. RUTACEAS. —. 

13. Glycosmis PEKTArniLLA Corr. Narcondam (12). 

India, Indo-China, Malaya. 

ix. BURSERACE.cE. v. 

14. Gabuqa pimmata Roxb. Narcondam (13); Barren Island (5); in 
both islands common. 

India, Burma, Malaya. 

_. OditAMXVM bvphtllvm Kur*. Narcondam P , 

The leaves of this species occur in Herb. Calcutta, ted si* ifrStt si Crete 
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ffaroondam, on the authority of the Andaman Deputation of 1886, by whom the 
specimen was colleoted j the writer did not see the tree in 1881. As the depot' 
tation Tinted the Cooo Group (where the species does occur) as well as Nar* 
cond&m, and as there are many other orrora of locality on tho tickets of thoir 
collection, the species, though hero mentioned, is not formally included in the list. 

x. MELIACEAB. —. 

15. Amoora Bohituka W. & A. Narcondam (14). 

India, Burma, Malaya. 

16. Amoora decandra Hiorn. Narcondam (15). 

Central and Eastom Himalaya, Malaya 

—. CiXAPA MOLVCCEX8I8 Lamk. Narcondam, soods on beach, E. Bay. 

xi. OLACINE^E —. 

17. Cansjfra Ritkedei Gmel Narcondam (1(1). 

India, Burma, Malaga, N. Austialia, S China. 

18. Apodi rc& akdauamca Kurz. Narcondam (17). 

Andamans. 

• xii. RIIAMNEiE vi. 

19. CnLumtiNA asiatica Brogn. Narcondam (18) ; Barren Island (0) 
Africa, India and Ceylon; Burma, Malaya, N. Auntiali.i. 

20. Couania LBPiosiAcnYA Brogn. Narcondam (19), very plentiful. 
India, Burma, Malaya. 

xiii. AMPELIDEjE. vii. 

21. Vitis repexs W. & A. Barren Island (7), very common 
India, Burma, Malaya. 

22. Vms carnoba Wall Narcondam (20), common. 

India, Burma, Malaya 

23. Yitis lasceouria Roxb. Narcondam (*21). 

India, Indo-Chma, Malaya. 

24. Leea sambccina Willd. Narcondam (22) ; Barron Island (8). 
India, Burma, Malaya. 


xiv. SAPINDACEJE. vm. 

85. Erioglossom edule Bl. Narcondam (23),common; Barronleland (9). 
India, Burma, Malaya; N. Australia. 

26. Alloprylus Cobbk Bl. Narcondam (24), at Cooo Bay. 

India, Burma, Malaya. 

27. Pono&jfeA VIS 008 A Linn. Barren Island (10), omnmon m the valley 
south of the lava, 

> v 4 OARm^olitM am th* tropics, 
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xv. ANACAliDIACE^E. ix. 

28. Oimna Wodier Roxb. Narcondam (25), very common. 

India, Indo-China. 

29. Semkcarpcs heterophylla Bl. Narcondam (26); Barron Island (11). 
Indo-China, Andamans, Malaya. 

xvi. LEGUMlNOSiE. x. 

30. Desmodium polycarpon DC. Narcondam (27) ; Barren Island (12). 
East Africa; S.-E. Asia; Polynesia; Japan and China. 

31. Aubus prkcatorujs Linn. Narcondam (28); Barron Island (13). 
Cosmopolitan in the tropics. 

32. Eryyhrina indioa Lamk. Narcondam (29), coast, Anchorage Bay. 
India, Burma, Malaya. 

33. Mucuna ouiANTEA DC. Narcondam (30), common. 

India, Indo-China, Malaya; Polynesia. 

34. Canavalia tukgida Grah. Narcondam (31), Coco and East Bays. 
India, Indo-China, Malaya. 

35. Vuina lutea A. Gray. Nai’condam (32), on coast. 

Cosmopolitan in tho tropics. 

36. Phaseolus adenantuus G. F. Moy. Narcondam (33), abnndaut on 
boach at East Bay. 

Cosmopolitan in tho tropics. 

37. Dai.hekoia tamarindifollv Roxb. Barron Island (14). 

India, Indo-China, Malaya. 

38. Dalherqia monosperma Dalz. Narcondam (34), coast north of 
Anchorage Bay. 

India, Indo-China, Malaya; Australia; China. 

39. Dkrris scandens Benth. Narcondam (35), East Bay, in sea-fonco. 
India, Indo-China, Malaya; Australia; China. 

40. Ponoamia glarra Vent. Barron Island (15), one tree behind the 
beach at tho landing-place, and close to the lava. 

Mascareno Isds; India, Indo-China, Malaya; Australia; Polynesia. 

41. Cassalpinia Bondlcella Flem. Narcondam (36), Coco Bay. 
Cosmopolitan in the tropics. 

42. E NT ADA scandens Benth. Narcondam (37). 

Cosmopolitan in the tropios. 

43. Acacia concinna DC. Narcondam (38); Barren Island (16); common. 
India, Indo-China; China. 

xvii. COMBRETACEAB xi. 

44. Term in alia Catapfa Linn. Narcondam (39); Barren Island (17). 
Andamans, Malaya. 

I ' * ' , -i. \' 

This is comparatively scarce in Narcondam, bat on Sansn. -Ulead.#-iS*; W* - 
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doubtedly the moat numerously represented tree present. Though Wally a littoral 
species, it ia not hero confined to the shore, but ntradi from base to eumtnil of the 
outer cono on both aides wherever there is soil suitable for it to grow. Its general 
dispersal in the island has been largely assisted by tho rats; they carry off the 
frmta in order to eat the fleshy outer portion. 

45. Gyrooarpus JacquW Roxb. Naroondnm (10). 

Africa; India, Iudo* China, Malaya, Polynesia: not in tho Mas- 
carene Islands or E. Africa. 

xvin MYRTACEyE. xii. 

46. Eugenia Jamrolana Linn Barren Island (18), very common. 
India, Indo-China, Malaya; Australia. 

47. Barring roviA spi.ciosa For-,1 Nareondam (II) 

Ceylon; Andamans, Malaga; Australia; Polynesia. 

Tho fruits of this species were pitLid up oil the bcudius lit Burton Isluud, buf 
tho troo its*If was uot found growing. 

xix. MELASTOMACEiE —. 

48. Memeoiov fiu ii. Ro\b. Nareondam (12). 

Ceylon; Inrio-Cluua, Andamaus, Malaya, Philippines 

xx. CUCURBITACEjE. —. 

49. TRicnosANiHEs palmata Roxh. Namnulam (13). 

India, lndo-China, Malaya; Australia, Japan and China 

xxi RUBTACEjE. xiii. 

50. Oldbnundia CORYMTiosa Linn. Barren Island (19), in the erafer. 
America; Afriea; India, Indo-Chmn, Malaya. 

51. MrssjMiA m u'liopim.i.A Linn, Barren Island (20), eommoti. 

Indo China, Andamans. 

This plant, which is common in tho valhy between tho cooes, Hose to the lava, 
is one of the species reported by the Depulitlion of ISfiO, flowering specimens col¬ 
lected thou are preserved in the Calcutta Hcrbnritim, but aro noted as being from 
Nareondam, not Barren Island. Tho spr< ies does not appear to occur in Nareondam, 
for the plant was carefully looked for there The mistake on thceo tickets, which 
requires to be pointed out, since somo of the specimens collected in 1886 may have 
reached Herbaria in Europe, is ncvertiicless a fortunate one, as it first called tho 
of the writer to the fact that, though this Deputation only reported on 
Barren (Pres. As. See., Deny., 1866, 216), it visited Nareondam also. The 

interest of this fact will be shown in discussing tho presence of the Coco-nut. 

The species t«« here, owing to its situation, developed a shrubby habit, but care- 
fid mratnination of the complete material obtained by the writer, lends him to 
opttiMe that ft Cannot he looked upoh ea even variet&Jly distinct. 

«r,n.!0 
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52. Gu&mitM si’LCiosA Linn. Narcondam (14) 

Cosmopolitan in the tropics. 

53. Ixoka imuNKKSCf ns Kurz. Narcondam (45), and Barren Island 
(21) , common on tlio coasts. 

Andamans. ^ 

54. Ixoka ( lneitolia Roxh. Barien Island (22), within outer cone. 
Indo-China. 

65 Morin da aiRiroiiA Linn, \ar pruitata IT f. (sp Roxb.) Nar- 
condnm (40), \ciy common cvti) whcio, fiom sca-lc vtl to the top of the 
lull, ut 2.100 fott (hv , Raimi IsLiml (23), common. 

India, Tiulo-China, Andamans. 

CO. P i m uia ) o i ida Linn Naicondam (17). 

India, Buima, Malaga, 

x\u COMPOS riVE xiv 

57 VntNOMA m\rru ins Bcntli. Naicondam (18), on coast. 

India, lmlo-China. 

58 Bi umi a t.ioMi raia DC Narcondam (40), rocks, west coast 
India, lmlo-China, Malaya, Clima 

50. Bi i mi \ i \< iniata DC. Naicondam (50), rocks cast coast 
India, Imlo-Cluna, Mala) i, China 

GO. Bi i mlv m\mo< 11 ii a i \ 1)C. Naicoudam (51), at 1500-1800 feet. 

Eastern Hmmla)n, Indo-Chiua, Andamans 
61. Pn < in a indica Less. Naicondam (52), and Barren Island (24), 
on coasts, common. 

India, Jiulo-Clnnn, Malaya; China 

02 Wiimtia si vm>( \s C B Claiko. Narcondam (53), common on 
coasts , Baircn Island (25), coasts. 

India, Judo-Clima, Malaya. 

xmii. OOODENOVIBJE xv. 

63. Sc c\ ot a Kifvh.ii Vahl. Narcondam (54) , Barren Island (26). 
India, Tndo-Clnna, Malaya , Australia; Polynesia. 

xxiv. MYRSINEA3. xvi. 

64. At.disia humitis Yahl Naicoudam (55); Barren Island (27). 
India, Indo-China, Mala) a; China. 

xxv. SAPOTACEA3, —. 

65 Sidfroxilon februginkum H. & A. Narcondam (56). 

Malaya, Andamans; China. 

Tins is another of tho species obtained by the Deputation of 1880 ^pn 
occasion the labels are correct. The form present l y »y> 

in young trees they are 80 in. long by 18 in. across. ■* 
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66. Diospyros Kurzii Hiem. Narcoudam ( 57). 

Andamans and Nioobars. 

xxvi. AP0CYNEAE2 xvn. 

67. Agahosma mabginata O Don. Barren Island (28), very common 
in the Talley between Ifee cones, to the south of the lava* 

Indo-China, Malaya. 

68. AxonOD bov pahiculatum A. DO Narcondam (68). 

India, Indo-Cluna, Malaya. 

xvm ASCLEPIADACEAS. xvnr. 

69. Tylophofa olouifcua H f ? Narcondam (59) , in fi uit only. 
Andamans. 

70. Ho\a parasii k a Wall. Narcondam (00), Barren Island (29). 
Indo-China, Malaya. 

71 Ho\a nnLUsifoiiA B1 (U orluulala Wall.) NVucondam (01); 
Barren Island (30). 

Indo-Chma, Malaya. 

72. DiscinDiAMMMUAKiAR.Br. Naicondam (G2). 

Indo-China, Malaga; Austiaha 

xwiii. EBENACEiE xix. 

73 Mitrcola oldimandioides Wall Bauen Island (.11), abundant 
underneath a thicket of gieganous Fluey gut to the noith ol the lava at 
Landing-piaco Cove; not seen elsewhere. 

India, Burma, Malaya , N. Australia. 

74. Stkicevos auminaia Wall Naicondam (63), once at 1G00 feet. 
Burma, Andamans. 

*xxix. CONVOLVULACE^E. xx. 

76. Ipom<ea oravdifi ora Lamk. Narcondam (61), Barren Island (32). 
East Africa; India, Indo-Chma, Maliya/ Austiaha, Polynosia. 

76. Ipom(LA PENTin laia Choisy Narcondam (05), at East Bay. 
Mascarene Islands, Laccadives and CY) Ion , Andamans, Indo-China, 

Malaya, Australia, Polynesia 

77. IPOMffiA TORPErnrw R Br. Narcondam (0G), in the bed and round 
the edges of a small dry Ingoon in the bearb-foieht at East Bay. 

Mascarene Islands, India, Indo-Chma, Malaya, A us t ml in, Polynesia. 

78. Ipoxcea biloba Forsk. Narcondam (07), Barren Island (33). 
Cosmopolitan in the tropics. 

79. Xpox<ka vrrrroLU 8w. Narcondam (68), Coco Bay, abundant. 
India, Burma, Malaya. 

80. CoHVOtTtJLOs PABVIPLOBOS Linn. Narcondam (89), Anchorage Bay. 

Afriofc } Indo-China, Malaya; Australia. 
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—. SOL AN ACE AG. xxi. 

81. Pjtvsalis minima Linn. Barren Island (31), on a small landslip 
on outer cone, south of Landing-place Bay. 

Cosmopolitan in tho tropics. 

—. SCROPHULARINEi®. *Ixti. 

82. Vanoei.ua t'RrsrACEA Benth. Barren Island (35), on the-sraall 
landslip, and also inside the crater. 

Africa; India, Indo-China, Malaya; Australia, Polynesia; China. 

xxx. BIGNON1AOE/E. win. 

83. Obovylpm indioum Vent. Nareondam (70); Barren Island (3G). 
India, Indo-China, Malaya. 

xxxi. ACANTIIACEA3. x\iv. 

84. Erantjifmuw M’CriroLiUM Kura. Naieondani (71); Bairen Island (37). 
Audainans, N icobars. 

xxxri. VERliENACE^E. xxv. 

85. Callicarpa auiiokea Roxb. Nareondam (72) ; Bairdn Island (38). 
India, Burma, Malaya. 

8G. Pitt mna in i LdRirouA Linn. Nareondam (73); Bam*n Island (39). 
India, Indo-China, Andamans. 

87. Clfroplnurov inpbmij Givrtn. Nareondam (74), at East Bay. 
India, Indo-China, Andamans. 

xxxiii. NYCTAGINE^E. xxvi. 

88. Bohruaatia re pens Linn. Nareondam (75); Barren Island (40) ; 

common on rocks on the coast. * 

Cosmopolitan in tho tropics. 

89. Pisonia aculeata Linn. Nareondam (76), not vory plentiful. 
Cosmopolitan in the tropics. 

90. Pisonia ai.ba Span. Nareondam (77), beach-forost, E. Bay. 
Laccadives, Ceylon; Andamans, Malaya. 

91. Pisonia excelsa Bl. Nareondam (78), abundant, E. Bay. 
Andamans, Malaya. 

xxxiv. ARISTOLOCHIACEAE, —. 

92. Aribtolochia tag ala Cham. & Schlecht. Nareondam (79), 

India, Indo-China, Malaya; China. 

xxxv. MYRISTICACEiE. —. 

93. Mtristica glaoca Bl. Nareondam (80). 

Indo-China, Andamans, Malaya. 
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xxxvi. EUPHORBIACEiE. xxvn. 

94 Bridelia tomehtosa Bl. Narcondam (81). 

India, Indo-China, Malaya, Australia, China. 

95. Actephila baleisa Mnell -Arg. {A. javcneis Miq.) Narcondam 
(82); gregarious and plentiful, the commonest species in the island. 

India, Burma, Malaya 

96. Phyllaniihs rfiicilaius Poir. Barren Island (41), to the south 
of the lava, neat inner base ot outer cone 

Africa, India, Burma, Malaga, China. 

97. Glochichov CALoiihicu Kniz. Naieondum (83), and Bairen 
Island (42); common on rocks on the coast. 

Andamans and Nuobais. 

98 Plifik.ia microchip! JJ1. Baricn Island (H), gregaimuh and 
plentiful betacen the cones to the math of th< lava. 

Aftiea, India, Imlo-C’liini, Malaga, Austnlia, China 

99 Brum v iuiamnoiui s Mm 11 -Aig. Nauond.im (Hi). 

Tudia, Burma, Malaga , China. 

100. Cklosiimon UAtaniinnis Bl. Naieondam (85). 

India, Andaman*., Maluya. 

101. Cxclosilmom AssAMiccb Hook. f. Naieondam (86). 

Eastern Himalaya, Assam , Andamans 

102. Blaciiia ax daman it a liook. f Naieondam (87), Anchorage Bay. 
Andamans. 

103. Malloiis andawanicus Hook f. Naieondam (88),grcganous and 
common, but less so than Aotephila exceha. 

Andamans. 

104. Macaranga Tanarils Mucll -Aig Narcondam (89), Bantu Is* 
land (44). 

Andamans, Malaya. 

105. Geloniim bifaricm Roxb. Naieondam (90), plcntiinl on the 
coast; Barren Island (45). 

Andamans, Malaya. 

xxxvii. URTICACEiE xxvm. 

106. Trema amboinensis Bl. Narcondam (91), common on rocky 
coasts and inland also; Barren Island (46), general, some stunted 
examples occur even on the bare inner cone. 

Eastern Himalaya, Xndo-China, Andamans, Malaya. 

107. Ficus gibbosa Bl., mr. cuspidifera King. Barren Island (47). 
India, Indo-China, Malaya. 

10& Ficus olaberbima Bl. Naroondam (92); one of the tallest trees. 
Himalaya, Indo-China, Malaya. 
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109 Ficfs Bfnjamiva Linn. Narcondam (93), seeds brought have 
geiminatod at Calcutta. 

India, lndo-Cluna, Malaya. 

110. Ficus an ISA Linn, var nmida King (sp. Thnnbg) Narcondam 
(94), and Barrtn Island (48), very common on both inlands 

India, Indo-Chma, Malaya, Australia, New Caledonia, China, 

111. Ficls nirvosa Roth Naieondam (95), at J,b00 feet elevation. 
India, lndo-Chma, Malaya, China. 

112. Ficus RimihiiBI Narcondam (90), and Barren Island (49) , 
very plentiful. 

India, Indo-China, Mala} a. 

113 Fit us cm i os v Willd Narcondam (97), beach-forest at East 
Bay, a vuy tall tiee* 

India, lndo-Cluna, Main}a 

114 Fie t s hri vu i si is Miq. Narcondam (98), very common , Barren 
Island (50), this is one of thoso spe cu s iu whu h many of the branchlcts 
aie hollow and nlloid homes foi feptucs of ants 

Andamans, Malaya. 

115 Fit is insi’ii )a Linn , rar tv i k a Bane n Island (51 J, in the valley 
betwoon the cones, at the inner base of the outu cono. 

India , lndo-Chma, Mala} a 

vat damon i w King («p Kumig ) Naieondam (99), and Barron 
Island (51), fnqnint 

India, Indo-Cluim, Mala} n 

116. Fit us vauii (.a re Ill. 11 men Thland (52), on tho hill at the west 
end of southern pait of outei cone, overlooking Landing-place Bay. 
lndo-Chma, Mala} a. 

117 Am cams io\!< aria Lesclion Narcondam (100), not common. 
India, Buima, Malaya. 

The loavos of tho form proBont horo exactly match those of Malayan specimens 
named A »ufa by Miqael. 

118 Artocarpus LAkOOCHA Roxb Narcondam (101). 

India, lndo-Chma, Malaya 

119. UtLiiMERiA malabarica Wodd Narconelam (102) j very plentiful. 
India, lndo-Cluna, Malaya. 

120 Piptirus velutikus Wedd Narcondam (103), plentiful. 

Nicobars, Malaya; Polynesia. 

—. ORCHIDACEJ3. xxix. 

121. Dendeobicm sp. Barren Island (53), rather oomtnon on trees do 
inside of outer oone. 
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122. Phoudqta imbricata Lindl. Barren Island (54), inside water. 
India, Burma, Malaya. 

xxxviii. SCITAMINEiE. —. 

123. Mvba sapientd* Linn. The Plantain. Nareondam (104), a large 
grove behind the Coco-nut trees at Coco Bay. 

Cosmopolitan in tho tropics, cultivated. 

No doubt deliberately iutrodueod tor the benofit of possibly ship-wrecked 
mariners, though it is not quito dear who planted it; probably (hoc under Cocos 
nucifcra) it has been introduced from the Andamans, and pci haps dates from 1066. 

xxxix. DIOSCOREACEJS. xxx. * 

124. Dioscorfa sativa Linn. Nummdam (105) Barron Islam! (55). 
India, Burma, Malaya; Australia. 

125. DiofcCoiu a i.t.akha Roxb Barren Island (50); common. 

India, Burma, Malaya. 

XL LILIACEA3. xxxi. 

126. Draovna anolmikoi ia Roxb Nareondam (100), Anchorage Bay. 
Indo-China, Malaya, Australia. 

127. Gloriosa snri kha Linn. Barren Islaud ;57), E. coast near sea. 
Africa; India; ludo-China,Malaya. 

xli. COMMELINACEAi. — . 

128. Pollia Aclisia Hassk. NarcomUm (107), very abundant on 
slopes overlooking south end of Anchorage Bay. 

Eastern Himalaya, Indo-China, Malaya. 

xlii. PALMEJ3. xxxii 

129. Caryota mitis Lour. (C. sobolifna Wall.) Nareondam (108). 
Indo-China, Malaya. 

130. Cocos nccifera Linn. Nareondam 1(109), many at Coco Bay, 
a few at Anchorage Bay, one, not yet bearing, at E. Bay; Barren Island 
(58), thirteen trees counted from the offing, behind the Pandmus fence 
at Anchorage Bay; none seen elsewhere. 

India; Malaya; Polynesia; America. 

The introduction of this tree into these islands is a question of some interest. 
The tree at E. Bay, Nareondam, has no donbt been produced from a nut wMhsd 
round from Coco Bay; in all likelihood the trees at Anchorage Bay have been 
derived from the same source. The trees at Coco Bay itself may have origi¬ 
nated front nuts brought from the Coco Group by a surface-current sweeping from 
the 8ea of Bengal, through the Preparia Channels, from N.*E. to S.-W. across the 
Andaman Seat but as they are associated, where Guy occur, with a grove of 
IftsaWgAwfam (Which must have been deliberately introduced), it is not unreason* 
«|fe to Mppm the two Specie* were introduced together. 
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The question is, when did they first appear P Homo and Ball landed in 1878 
at the very spot where they are now so plontifnl, yet no mention is made by either 
writer of their presence. As Bail speaks of some of the species observed at this 
Bay, and as Hume describes the Coco-nuts seen by him, shortly after, at the Cocos, 
it is hard to beliovo that the trees wero there in 1873. Again, Mallet makes no 
reference to them in 18N l; the maps accompany mg his account indicate that he 
and llobday landed at Anchorage Bay, and he may not therefore have seen the large 
grove at Coco Bay; but those at tiio booth where ho landed should have been 
ovnlent to him. Mallet’s paper is however confined to the geology and topography 
of the island, and hardly allude h to its vegetation. But Hume, Bull, and Mallet are 
oqually silout regarding Lho Coco-nuts on Ban on Island w hich we know to havo been 
prosout in 180*5, for they wero seen by the Andaman Deputation—whose report bus 
been already referred to fp 50)-— behind a heath, to which they sf ill seem confined. 
As these thiee writers tailed to iiotn e Coco nuts in Barren Island, wliero we know 
they existed at tho tiino of those visits, there h no reason why Coco nuts should not 
have boon present then in Nauoiulum also. Tho Andaman Deputation in their 
Report (l* roc Js. Hoc , Jhnq , 18fi(J, 215) , sny • “Wo brought fiom Fort Blair with 
“ us a nunibor ot Cocoa nuts, Plantain tiecs, and l'nio-applo cuttings, and these 
“ wo pluntod on I lie ground fiom which the grass had been cut, in hopcB that 
“they might bo ol use to some future visitois."* Wo have seen, in connection 
with sorno of the spocius in this list, that tho same deputation visited Narcondam 
also, though it did not icport on that island; nothing therefore is moro probable 
than that tho deputation did there what it had done on Barren Island, and that 
to its mem tiers belongs Lho credit of liav mg introduced, at least, the l'lantuins. But 
tho Coco-nut trees arc so much more numerous, and so much larger on Narcoiulam 
than on Barren Islaud, that one finds it difficult to think they only date from 1866. 
It is unfortunate that tho deputation did not find it neecssary to report on Narrondam 
as well ns on Barren island ; had they done so, thero is lit tlo doubt tho report would 
havo mentioned any Coco-nuts that were present. However, oven if tho Coco-nut 
trees wero already there in 1866, tho wliter is inclined to think that tlioir origin 
must still bo duo to introduction by some previous visitor. 

Tho Coco-nuts on Barren Island may bo supposed to havo originated from nata 
swept up by a strong surface-current that flows from tho soath-wost, and that 
thoroforo would bung drift from the Nicobars whero Coco-nuts arc plentiful. But 
it is more likely that the trees havo been introduced, though involuntarily, by man. 
For though thero is reason to believe that no one has ever landed at this particular 
beach, this bay affords tho only Hate anchorage ui the island, and it Is therefore more 
probable that those trees havo sprung from nutB that have fallen overboard from 

* There was no traco of any of these in the locality indicated during the 
writer’s visit, a circumstance not surprising; because, iu tho first place, the situation 
is not ovor-suitublo for such sjtecios, and, besides, goats have been since then In* 
trodncod into tho island! It may he mentioned that no one at Port Blair in 1881 
knew of tho existence of Coco-nuts in Narcondam, and the writer consequently took 
a number with him in order to plant them, only to find tho act unnecessary. And, 
bearing in mind the state of affairs in Great Coco (Journ. At. 8oe., Beng^ lx, pt. 8 , 
816), he also took fruits of Car tea Papaya for the same purpose. Should, therefore, 
subsequent visitors find this species established in the island, they are hereby W* 
tiered of the necessity of inventing an hypothesis to explain the oirouxaiiaaoe. V,' 
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some craft lying off ibis beach, titan that they have been brought by the sea from 
the Nicotian, or that they hare been deliberately introduced by man. 

xliii. PAN DAN ACT A3 \xxui 

# 

131 Pixdamjs oDOEiTWSiM trs Linn f Nnrromlam (110), common at 

Cooo Bay and elsewhere; Bauch Island (50), at Audi outgo Buy 
India, Indo-Chma, Malaga 


xm AR01DEA3 —. 


132. AMOurnorilAT n S (Gandanim) ri \ Pi am, sp nov. Inline mftgno 
depresso-globoso , cataphy1h> l, oMongo-luncoolahs , foili pctinln jmi uin 
asperato Mxniacnlnto, Unuu i liixettasigint nlis nit guLmlt i d idiot onus 
iterumqnojmnutisectis, ])iunulis (inns noniinn<|ii im i \t eptis) nd costnlas 
decumsufcibus, ovato-oldmigis o uitlato-ncuinmutis, nei vih Mipia impiessis, 
8ubtus piomuuntibus, sinubui angustis , pidnundo tmsso flonftiobit M, 
frnctigeio clongAto, '•pathu jonioie titiplijllis obtedi, malm a tnlio 
infumlibuLiu u.isso m hmiimm late eampumlatam tnnrgino tandun 
reflexa undulato-plieitam postii e at umuial tin txpanso , spoil no spatlia 
Bubduplo longioie cicito, stiuto, oasso, ni/lonsuntm lubo sputhiu 
snbmcluBiB, faemnua sursmn p.uum nnguslata qu.vm inascuhm paium. 
obcomeam dimidio longiore, appewhee ciassa tomeo-pji.imid ill uitloio- 
sccntns dimidio longiore el, saltern pi ope basin, quam oas Inplo laliore 
Narcondara (III), vciy common. 


Tubei? diftm 9-18 poll , catnphiiUi* spindlier dispositis jmo t xlenoro 3 poll , 

altoro 9 poll, Urtio 12 poll, Bumun intirioro 10 poll longin, orumbuH 2 poll tails, 
pallido nridibuR rant uhaolnati is (Imamu taint n huIk onrolonbuH lull is, jhIi to 2 5- 
6 pedalt bast ipsa 4 5 poll uasso, Hurnum spatio brt u da moutmuto ut loco 
supra solam 4 poll nlfo crasBilutimiH 5 p illiturat tl« iiala paullatim so rouilutdo et 
apud tnfurcatioucm ill tm 3 > poll ton (uin, p dlulo until, mat ulis oliwa eis, dt muni 
Bubconcolorc olnaopo, lamutn tlaim 5 r t pod, Httpia oliwtcr a nubias pitiximi, M'gmen 
tis singulis 86 poll longm pumulw wKnuis b 10 poll longin hut 8-1 25 poll lutia, 
pcdtutculo flonfeio bttvi 2 5 poll taatum loapra fiuttigiin ad 30 poll tlnugato, 
i'6-2 poll criwso, juruoro pillule viridi matuio put pionsr t nte, split ha n latoie 
16 poll, a basi ad aputm rt ism 19 poll loagt, infta RuliHtnntin' taiaowo Rursuin 
p\tus conrolrao ptllitlo \iridi ndiis ad baaia \pntirnlosam ]utea, 
Mpra pallide nndi tin tanion margin* txuptn uto Havi at onto, sjiudm Iota 21 5 
fjtolL longa, parte fmutnta 4 5 poll lon/a bast 2 25 poll apao 1 75 pall crassa, 
(fruotigera 7 poll longa ot 3 5 poll a«) it orarus globoais 0 2 poll diam 
virUmms, 2*(ransaime 3-jlocularibas, swmIiIhis, subeontiguis, m stjlos 0 3 poll 
frwiyn, lateos txmfcraclts, stigmatibus plicnlun 2-3*lobis, IocuIih l-tnalatis, orulis 
semianstropis decurvis, fumculo elongalo augnlo mtenoro pamm supia basin 
ftlfty la , In ala placental! circa basin funic uln oxoriouto et touolum fere totum 
<v/mplent*tanixuj eademqae amplexis, paitr magenta 8 Jioll longa, bast 175poll, 
gptge 2*5 polL omasa, a fioribnu 4-5*anthens spiral itor dispositts, antheria singulis 
fcmnaf^lrn surpttW parma producto, elHpsindeis sunram angustatis * 
^01 ttferir TtPiwWM 8'pemsi»s appendue 14 poll longa, hac basi 6 pull era***, 
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port anthesiu oaduca, spongiosa, ragosa, vaUeoulosa, latoa et brtmneo-maeulafca: 
bacea 1-2-sperma, 0 75 poll Tonga, hac 0*26-085 poll, lata, ovata, versos apioem 
angustata, carnosa, lutoa, semtmbus pendulig ovatts, tnento basilari e fnmculo 
mtraHH/ilo spongiosis ct tornm wnbryono cotuco senum Bubconfornn cartilagonois. 

Tins species i< si rubles fcho Java form, or a variety, of Amoij hophanwi campon- 
ulntuH ( i lampauulntwi Illume llumpbia, j, 189 t Hi, 83, a» opposed to Arum cam• 
punulalum Iloxb, lloit Jit ng , 00) in tin conn pyramidal Bhapi of the appendix, bob 
cli (Tors in otb< r rispitts, mom piuticul uly m the leaf It agroes with A in row* 
U town (13nl. Mu j , b‘J7H) m having tho link mil ftmilu lufloioseonce of about 
equal length, but in oUki it spot ts is voiy distnnt, for A iiiosum has the dense 
flow 11 oil tin huiati nt ilt mfloi t si out o, and tho shoit oblong appendix (haratter- 
ntio oi Ttoxburgh « Aunn tumpuHiihtium of whuli tt is piohably only a fmm. The 
ioUowing bud diagnosisf niuv assist in liuluHting how very distinct tho present 
plant is liom t Ik* foims hit lit i to known — 

I’ttmlo It ci til v vcinitoso, male flow oi s disposed spirally 
oil <in liifloiostouit not wider than tho tunale vdloir 
pviuiiudul appendix (twice as long ns bruiul, and) one- 
halt Inugu than tho cnmhiiiod lnilm esc races (male and 
iernale lnlloKHconctH of tepid length , spat ho guon con¬ 
oid nous) ... . A tc-i 

Pol Kilo v • i ) v t n ut obo , muh flow oi s (Impost d spir illy on an 
mfloioHionto mmli vvidtr than tho kmalo piiiplndi- 
liiowu appendix not ho long as tho combined uiilora- 

B(omtt) — 

Male and tom do mfloioseeiicos of oqnnl length,spatho 
gu on suffused with puiple, (\tunully white spotted 
(oblong appendix not longn than bionl) . A virosus. 

Male mil >h sci nco mui h slim td than tho female, epatho 
puiplt eoneoloious .... . ... A. fampanvlatu.8. 

Oblong appendix, not longoi than bioud .. . Ai um campanulatum 

Roxk (India) 

Fyinmid.d appendix twite as long as broad Amotphtqthaflus campan¬ 
ula t us Bl. (Java) t 

t In connection with this, it may bo mentioned that thoAmoiphophallus from the 
Coco Group, meutumod (Jo urn As 8oc , B<nq , lx, 2, 338) as related to A. bulfofer and 
A lubnculiyi r, Ima bineo flowered at Calcutta, and lias piovod, as was then anticipated, 
to bo a very distinct speoieB As tho authors of the otlici b]k>ciob, have indicated by 
the speuhe niuno tho tubeu le-bearmg habit of the species, tho writer proposes for 
this one the name ‘ Amokchophai tus otvcopm uis' Plain The diagnosis between 
it and the two species foi which it might be mistaken, is os follows — 
htignin sossilo, spat ho unconstnoted, appendix equal in kmgth 
to the combined mfloroseenoos — 

Female inflorescence shortor than the male.„. A. tuborcuhf/er. 

Female inflorescence as long as the male .. . A, bidbtfer* 

Style distinct, spatho constricted slightly opposite the male 
inflorescence, appendix twice as long as the combined in* 

♦ Sore8oenoo8 . .. AL onoBjptyflfyfo+ 

* t As this paper has been passing through the press, the writer haslewtaed 
from Sir Joseph Booker, that he identifies A. roc with Blame's Jay* 

* t 
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133. Pothos scands»s Linn. Narcondam (112), on trees; common. 
India, Indo-China, Malaya. 

* xlv. CYPERACEiB. xxxiv. 

184 Cypkhus pennatus Lamk. Narcondam (113); Barren Island (60). 
i Africa, India, Indo-China, Malaya. 

185. FiMnRibfYLis diphyli.a Vftlil. Barren Island (61) 

America; Africa; India, Indo-China, Malaya; Australia ; China. 

136. FiMBRiKTn.is ferki f.iNfcA Vulil. Nartomlatn (114), r oeks on coast; 
Barron Island (62), tusbocks outside inner cone, also inside crater. 

India, Indo-China, Malaya. 

mai. GRAMINE./E xwv 

137. OrLiSMKNUS Blrma\ t m Roem & Seltnlt. Barren Island (Gd). 

India, Indo-China, Malaga; China, .Japan. 

138. Thuanoi *\ t a acu.iki in Nees. Nanondam (115) coasts. 

India, Indo-China, Malaga. 

139. PouoKArHtiiu m sicCHARoim i m Beauv. Barren Island (61), common. 
India, Inde-Chiua, Malaga, Clnna 

This species is tery abundant on tlm >oc ky slopes forming tho inner side of tho 
outer cone; it is one of the plants eollei ted bj the Deputation of 1SM», it vui« also 
colloctod m 1846 by Kamphmener, botanist on the Danish frigate “ (itilnUn vtlioso 
visit is commemorated by tho nanio * Galatia ' hiuing been lmukt d on the large block 
on the crater. RampluU oner's specimens are in tho Herbarium at t openliugen. 

140. IrchJ'MUM mdiicfm Rotz Barren Island (6.>); common. 

India, Indo-Chma, Malaga; Australia, Western Pol)iiesin. 

Usually a coast spend, this here extends inland and (ills the \alley between tho 
cones, covering all tho bottom of this except the lava sticams. 

—. LYCOPODINEJS. xxxvi. 

141. Ltcopodioj crRVCOM Linn. Barren Island, (66), interior of crater. 
Cosmopolitan in the tiopics. 

142. Psilotom TRiyi’Ei rum Sw. Barren Island (67), interior of crater. 
Cosmopolitan in the tropics. 

xlyii. FILTCES. xxxvrr. 

143* Davallia soli da Sw. Narcondam (110), on trees in beach-forest. 

Andamans, Malaya, Polynesia; Australia, 
it*. Datallia spelukcjs Bede. Narcondam (117), common. 

Africa; India, Indo-China, Malaya; Australia; Polynesia. 

148. Adiastom londlatum Burin. Barren Island (68), common. 
Cosmopolitan in the tropics. 

146. Thcsmurcs fy&ioipe&um Linn. Naroondam! (11$), at 2830 foot/* 
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147 OifMi awtimb TtsvmuA gw. Bamm Island (69), dnarf speci- 
m< ns, plentiful Tvithm the crater. 

India, fndo-Chma, Malaya, Australia, Polynesia, China 
J48 Onuhium aukailm Kaulf. Baiun Island (70), occ isumal. 
Himalayas, Indo-Chim, Malaya China 

149 Pubis iongiioiia Linn. Banin Island (711, a few plants 
Cosmopolitan in tiopieal and sul> liopiial lountnes 

150 Pii Ms mu 11 a Linn Bnritn Island (72), octagonal. 
Cosmopolitan in the tiopics. 

151 Asm mi m Nim s Lmn Nauondim (119), on troen, lather 
torn moil. 

M«nc utno IhIhikIh , Tndia, Indo China, M diya, Polynesia 
1 r »2. Ash i mum ivmmim Lunik., un i miinin m link Naicondam 
(120), wry tominou ori stony lull salts, Baiun Blind (71) 

Alma, India, Indo-( lnrii, M day i, Aastrilia, Pohntsia 
15.1 I'd i iikodu M n kminans J Sm Nu<ondam (121), common 
India, Judo China, JVlalnya, Anstmlii, Polynesia, China 
154. Ni i hi (ULUS n hi U03A Push Bam n inland (71) 

Cosmopolitan in the tiopus * 

155 PoiuomiM imoinrs Lamh Niuondun (122), at 1800 feet. 

A Liu a, India, Indo C Inn i, A! day i Ausli dia, Polynesia 

156. PomomuM ADsAsi i ss S\v Nriondim (121), Ban on Island (75) 
Atiu a, India, Indo Chun, M il iy i Polymsm 

157. Pon 101 m m yuuu uoiiUM Lmn Nuuoudam (124), Bauen Is¬ 
land (7b) 

India, Indo-China, Mduya, Austialn 
15S A< kosiichi m aiunmcuiaum Willd , tar. shosa Bak Narcon- 
dum (1‘25), eommon. 

India, Indo-On mi, Malay a. 

150 At Hosriciii m uisiAiiM Wall , vm. muotRA. Narcondam (126); 
ex.u tly = Walhell's Alt uih ium tlelttqn um 
E. Himalayas, Iudo-China, Malaya 

100 AciiosnciuM AiKbJM Lmn Ntucondam (127); and Barren Is¬ 
land (77), common on rocks on the coast 

Cosmopolitan in the tiopics in Balt marshes 

161 AcuosiKin m bcANPttis J Sm Ban on Island (78), near sea. 
India, lndo-Chma, Malaya, Australia, Polynesia. 

xltht. MUSCI xnvm. 

162 Neokim rugulosa Mitt. 9 Naroondam (128), at 2330 feet, 

Ceylon. 

• Examined, and kindly named for the writer by Dr* Jhwthern^ 1#^ 
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163. Coronatum Sohwaegr Nareondam (129); Barren Island 

(79). <&Hmopolitan in the tropics. 

xliv LICHENKS xxxa 

16k Coi»Li'M\ nigrescent Achar. Nareondam (130), rather common ; 
Barren Island (SO), plentiful. 

Cosmopolitan 


i FUNGT * \r 

165. Pori pout s acsirwis Pi ics. Naieondam (131), Barren Inland (81) 
Cosmopolitan in tlie tiopics. 

166. Pomporii vamhoiis Kuos Niuumdam (l.U) 

Cosmopolitan in the f topics 

167 Lfcx/iiLs 11 \m h\ili s Cooko, ti»< mu. I Naieondam (132). 
Malay Peuinsula 

168. T)i imm t.Kii uuna Files Naieondam (131), Hnireti Inland (82). 
Cosmopolitan 

169. Pbmopiiora i*a pi mx \ Mont. Narcond mi (1.15) , Ban on Inland (K,‘{) 
Cosmopolitan m the tiopics 

170. IIibnlola PunutK ha Mont Naieondam (130), Baueii Inland (84). 
Cosmopolitan m the tropics 

171 Tulllphora iNCRf suns Pars Narcoudam (137), Barren Inland 

(85). 

Cosmopolitan. 

172. Rhytisma, sp. Nareondam (138), Banen Inland (86) ; on leaves 
of Ficus biei icuijpis. 

Andamans. 


ALG.E. xi i. 

173. Calothrix pi i.vivata Ag. Bancu Inland (87), on stonos in 
the hot spring on tho beach at Landing-phue Cove. 

Cosmopolitan. 

174. Calothrix tasmamca Kg. Barren Inland (88); on rockB in bod 
of torrent on inside of outer cone to the sonth of the lava. 

Indo-Clnna, Malaya; Australia. 

§§§ Nature and Origin or the Flora. 

The list includes 174 species, of which 138 occur in Narcoudam 
and 88 in Barren Island; 86, or 62|%, of the Nareondam plants are 
absent from Barren Island, while 36, or 41%, of the Barren Island 
Sp0d#s do not occur in Naroondam; only 52 species—makiiu; 37f% of 

I lf S mta S dj IHdMa^ named for the writer fcy Mr, G. Homo*. 
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the Narcondam, 59% of the Barren Island flora—are comftmn to the 
two islands. Of the genera, Ill occur in Sarcondam Barren 

Island, but only 48,—43}’/o of the Sarcondam ones, 64% of those in 
Barren Island—are found in both places. Eleven natural orders present 
in Narcondam aro unrepresented in Barron Island; fire present in 
Barren Island are not fonnd in Sarcondam. 

As regards Cryptogams, the two floras seem very similar, each 
having the same total number; the natural orders, however, indicate 
greater diversity of character among Barren Island than among Narcon¬ 
dam Cryptogam s. Theic are two Lycopodmoiv, and two Algrr , not re¬ 
presented in Narcondam ; on the other hand, in Narcondam, at the top 
of the hill are a Tt idiom ant s and a Nuhra, absent fiom Barren Island. 
Of the thirteen ferns on Naicondam anil 12 on Barren Island, 5 only are 
common to the two places; the Narcondam ferns belong to 6 genera, the 
Barren Island ones represent 8 geneia Tn Narcondam, one of the 
features of the vegetation is the presence of large beds of ferns; in 
Barren Island, ferns aro scarce. 

All the Cryptogams are herbaceous, and may all have their presence 
credited to wind-agency , Anobtichnm aureurn, however, in both islands, 
and Acrostichum scandi n* in Bnrrcn Island, grow only near the sea; both 
aro denizens of mnd-flats in the Sunderlmns, the Andamans and through* 
out Malaya and possibly therefore arc soft-introduced. 

Of the 46 natnral oidcis of Phunnoyamt in Narcondam, 23 are re¬ 
presented by otto species, J2 by two species, 3 by threo species, and 3 
by four species each ; the only orders represented by more than four 
species, are Compovtiv and Coucoluitacuv, each 6 sp.; Euphorbiacea », 10 
sp.; Legit miaow, 12 sp and IT/ricacetv, 13 sp. In tho 35 natnral orders 
in Barren Island we find that 21 aro represented by one species, 8 by 
two species, and 2 by throe species; tho only orders represented by 
moro than threo species are Legnminosce, Ruliaeem and Euphorbiacea 1 , 
5 sp. each, and Urticacece , 7 sp. Urticacar is thus in both islands the 
leading natural order; this hegemony is duo to tho facilities that fruits 
of the order offer for introduction by frngivorous birds. 

Of tlio 115 Narcondam Phanerogams, 33 are trees, 31 are shrubs, 
37 aro climbing species— woody climbers 16, herbaceous climbers 21; 
only 5 climbers being armed—-and 14 are herbs. Of the 65 Barren 
Island species, 15 are trees, 17 are shrubs, 16 are climbers — woody 6 f 
horbacoons 10; only 3 armed—and 17 ore herbs. There are roughly 
speaking twice as many trees, shrubs and climbers in Naroondam as 
in Barren Island; tbe number of herbaceous species in the latter island 
is, however, slightly in excess of the number in the former. Of the 
herbaceous Phanerogams seven species are common to both islands; 
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are plantf|Bia^may have been introduced by the sea. Of inland 
In iI iiii wMjSwm ‘which may have been introduced by fruit-eating or 
marsh birds, or by the wind, the islands do not have one in common. 

In Narcond&m there arc fonr Composite most probably introduced 
by wind ; a grass, Thsyanohrna, may conceivably have boon introduced in 
the same way The two remaining herbs arc the Amorphophalliu wlnrli, 
even if in this island it has developed into a distinct form, must havo 
originally been introduced by somo fiuit-enting bird, and tho Folha , 
which most probably has beon introduced by the same agency 

In Barren Island, tho wind-introduced species aro two orchids and 
one grass, Pogonathctum; Ischamum mutituin has probably beon intro¬ 
duced by tho sea The otheis have been introduced by birds; Phjsahi 
and Mitreola probably bj fruit-eating buds , Ohhtilatidia, Va nth Ilia and 
Oplismenus by buds to whose fed 01 feathers seeds have clung Kxeopt 
Pnqonathnum, Jnh'tinum and Miheola, tho Barron Island herbs are 
scarce. 

The paucity of armed climbers in both islmds is striking. Tho 
proportion of elnnbtis to erect spin ios istonsidei ibl} higher in Nawm- 
dam, where tlfcy fonn one-thud of the whole IMianerog'inuo flora, than 
in Barren Island, where they form only one-fourth, and partly in con¬ 
sequence of this, the jungle in Barren Island is opener than in Nar¬ 
cond&m. Of the thirty-BOvcn climbers m Naroowlam, twelve havo 
undoubtedly been introduced by fruit-eating birds, while one lias most 
probably been introduced by its fruits liaung stuck to tho feathers of 
some bird ; fourteen have been introduced by the sea; six by winds. 
Of tho remaining four species, which aro more doubtful, two may bo 
safely assumed to bo hero sea-introdueod species also, one may bo put 
down to the agency of birds, and only one species, the Ihmroren , is 
quite doubtful; peiltaps the sea is on the whole tho most likely agency. 

Similarly, of tho Bixteen climbers on Barren Island, five are clearly 
species introduced by fiuit-eatmg birds, to these a sivtli probably 
should be added Four are species certainly sea-introdneed , to these 
another should probably, and two more should perhaps bo added; of 
wind-introduced species there aro three 

Very few of these species are common to both islands, only nine, 
enr about half the Barren Island and one-fonrth of tho Narcondani 
climbers being so; of these four aro again sea-shore species, and tho 
THoiOorm found in both islands may be a fifth of tho sea-introduced 
class. Two, the Eoyas, are wind-introductions; one, Capparis sspiaria, is 
certainly; another, the Abrus, is probably, a bird-introduced species. 

Of Ube thirty-one Nareondam shrubs, one (Musa) has been intro¬ 
duced by man; on the ether hand not a single shrub owes its presence 
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to the agency of wind Ac many As seventeen arc uneqtwl&lly bird* 
introduced species, and ion are unequivocally sta^mtrodaeed species 3 
the remaining t^vee, which are all capsular-fruited Euphorbiacea i 
(Actfphda, Maratanya and Mallolue), though not unequivocally sea-in* 
troduml, aie m all piolubilil) speciis of this class. 

Of tho seventeen Hantu island shiubs, seven are undonbtodly bird- 
mtiodueed specus, nine aie sea-mtioduud spans, one spot us, Dodoium, 
is, though somewhat equivocally, to be looked upon as wind-iutioduced. 

Thuo is much gttalei confoiimty between the Hot is as ltgaids this 
class, thutccn of flu Hamm Island shiubs oeenr also in Naicomlam, 
only four being peculnu , all but one of tin. sea shoic, and all but two 
of tho hiid-uitioduccd shiubs in Ilmen I si 1 ml oeinr m Narcondam also 
Tho tiets in the two islands lrnvo 1 isMo he considuod Of the 


tlmtj-thno in Nnuondani twenty-one, m moie than t hi o<-fifths, have 
been intiodiuul by buds two hom then hints having b»eu attached 
to the feet oi ft it hois, the otlius, b) ft nit t iluig buds ten may have 
been sia-mtioImed , toi scvc n this mode of intiodiution is undoubted, 
as legalds aujota it lsiatlni cquivoc il, and the Cmo nut tnay have 
been dtlibciatcl) intiodiucd , two spiues ate vvuul-intiodiucd 

Of the tifteen Huitu Island tiers, nine aio bud-intioduced species 5 
five aie si a-intioduu d , one h is In • n intioduec d by wind 

Jitio again gi< it lonloinut} between the (loins is obstivable, of 
tho fifteen Baiun Isluul tucs, tenouui in Niiumibitn these include 
all the bud intrealm (d one s e \ee pf f nu, and all but one of the soa-intro- 
dueed spei les , mu w liul-inttodm i d spe e u s is common to the two islands. 

Among htilueeous species win le the oqunlit) of nnmbeis piomised 
most agteemi nt, thou i*. tlieiefoie gicitei divtisity bttvvetm the two 
lloius than among file otlu is 

Of the 73 spe (its of Plutwioijami peculiar to Naieoudam, 22 have 
bun intiodneed 1 ^ tho stn, 12 bj buds, and 10 by winds, one Rpecies 
has been inttoduied by man Of the 25 species peculiar to 
Hiiik n Island, on tlu' otlui band 5 have been introduced by the sea, 15 
h) lmds, 5 by winds Of tho 10 Phaneiogams common to the two 
islands, ‘2t aiesev intiodneed, 13 aie bn d-m tied need, 3 wind-introduced. 
In the common element of the two floias, the sea-introduced species 
feu m the dominant class, being neail} double the bud-introduced speoies 
and si\ tune's ns numerous ns the wuid-introduced ones. In the special 
eh meats, on the otlmr band, tho bnd-mtroducod species form iu both 
instances the dofnimint class, in Naicondam they are nearly twice as 
numerous as the sea-mt rod deed and four times as numerous as the wind* 
inf reduced species; m Bairen Island, they are throe times as nnmsrouli 
as eitliei of these kinds 
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Material* ft# 4 Flora of the Malayan Pen insula.—By GkOkob Kino, M. 11 , 
t LL. D., F.R.S, C.I.E., Superintendent of f Ac Royal Botanic Garden^ 
Calcutta. 


[Read Juno 7th], 

No. ft. 

Order XVI. D1 PTKROOARPE^J. 

Resinous trees, rarely climbing shrubs. Leaves alternate, simple, 
quite entire, mrely sinnute-erenate, penni-nervod, the main nerves 
bold; stipules usually small ami inconspicuous, sometimes buffer 
and persistent, or fiiffitive, leuvinff an annular sear, (absent in 
Ancibtrocladiu). Flown# in few- or man>-flowered, axillmy ami terminal 
’ racemes or panicles. Jiiact < usually minute or 0, in rely larffer and 
persistent. St pah free, or eoherinff into a tube surroumlinff hut freo 
from, or more or less admite to, the base of the mary and fruit. Petals 
contorted, eonnnte at the law*, or free. Stamms rx, ],”>, 10 or 5, h) pogy ■ 
nous or sub-pqp igynons, free, connate, or minute to the petals; filaments 
short, often dilated at the base; anthers 2-eel led, the outer vahes 
sometimes larger, connective often aiistato or with an obtuse append¬ 
age. Ovary slightly immeised in the torus, usually .‘l- rarely 2- or 
I-cclled; stylo subulate or fleshy, entire or with 3 minute stiffmatie 
lobes; ovules anatropous, 2 in each cell, pendulous or laterally affixed 
(solitary and erect in Ancistrorladus). Fruit usually nut-like, its peii- 
c&rp leathery or wood}*, l- rarely 2-seeded, surrounded by the variously 
accrescent calyx of which tw o or more sepals or lobes are usually do\ eloped 
into linear wings. Seed exalburuinous (albumen fleshy and niminatuiri 
Ancistrocladm) ; cotyledons fleshy, equal or unequal, straight or more 
or less plaited anil ciumpled, sometimes lulled ; radicle directed towards 
the hiluiu, usually included between the eotjledons.— Djsiimm. (hmtined 
(except a few Tropical African species) to Tropical Eastern Asia; 
genera about J8, species aliout 250. 


Sect. I. En-DlPTEROCAm.s. Ovaries 3-eelled, each cell 2-ovulcd: 
stigmas united, more or less fl-lolied: seeds usually exalhuruinous 
the outor segments of the fruiting calyx usually enlarged: trees 
or erect shrubs, mostly stipulate. 

Fruiting calyx with 2 or more of its segments . 
or sepals produced into long membranous, 
reticulate, nerved vriogs much longer than 
* the fruit; pericarp leathery, (woody in some 
,>-m of Shwm). 
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Fruiting calyx with a distinct tube. 

Calyx-tube quite froe from the 

fruit ... ... ... 1 Dipterocarpus. 

Calyx-tube adherent to the fruit 2 Attiaoplna. 

Sepals muted at the base only, the .short 
ealyx-tuho either quite free from the 
fruit or slisrlitly adherent to it, the 
cal)x-segments or sepals valvato or 
nearly so. 

SLunw iiN w it h a siritrlc. long apical, 

uppeudage Iront the eonm etn e .’J Vat tea. 

Stamens with 1 apical append¬ 
ages funn the nutluis and l 
fioiu the connective ... 4 P> ntaerne. 

Sepals free, imbricate. 

Tlic three outer sepals always, 
and one or both ot the inner 
two occasionally, winged in the ^ 
fruit; anthers with a short 
apical appendage from the con¬ 
nective ... ... 5 Shotca. 

The two outer sepals winged in 
the trait, the three inner not 
longer than the fiuit and close¬ 
ly emhiueing it , stamens with 
a terminal appendage from the 
connective longer than the 
anther .. ... 6 Jlopm. 

Sepals of fruiting-calj x all enlarged but not 
exceeding, or only slightly exceeding, the 
fruit; pericarp leather) or woody. 

Fruiting cal) x embracing the fruit but 
not adherent to it. 

Sepals of fruiting calyx slightly 
thickened. 

Sepals of fruiting-calyx ob¬ 
long, nearly equal, usually 
shorter thau the fruit, re¬ 
flexed or erect ... 7 Setinodmdron. 

Sepals of fruiting*calyx 
rotund, unequal (the inner 
two smaller), reflexed ... 8 Isopter*. 
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Sepal r of fruiting onlyx much 
thickened and woody at tho 
base. 

Calyx forming a cup at tho 
base of the fruit, but not 

adhering to it: pericarp 

woody ... ... 9 Jlalauocarpus. 

Calyx adherent to tho fruit: pericarp 

thickly leathery ... ... 10 T achy nocarpus. 

Sect. II. AncistroclaiiKjj. Ovary 1-eellod with 

a single ovule; stigmas 3, distinct: Seeds 
with copious ruminate albumen. Kxstipulato 
climbers. II Ancisirocladus. 


1. Dim.iaa’AiiiH'S, Chertu. f. 

Lofty trees, Btellately pubescent or more or less clothed with 
fascicled hairs. Leaves eoriaeeous, entire or sinuutc-crenate; lateral nerves 
connected by marginal loops and transverse reticulations ; st ipules large, 
Valvate, enclosing the terminal bad, finally caducous and leaving an 
annular scar. Flowers large, white or reddish. Vulyjr-tube free. Petals 
usually pubescent externally, especially on tho outer margin. Stamens 
oo ; anther’s linear,crpiivalvcd, acuminate. Ovary .‘{-celled ; style filiform ; 
ovules 2 in each cell. Fruit nut-like, 1-seeded, enclosed in tho accres¬ 
cent calyx-tube, free; accrescent calyx-lobes 2 , erect. Seed initiate to 
tho base of the pericarp; cotyledons large, thick, unequal; radicle 
inconspicuous.— List bib. Tropical 15. Asia ; species about 00 . 

Ripe fruit spheroidal or ellipsoidal, ncilhe;* angled nor winged. 

Young branches, petioles, under surfaces of the midribs, and 
nerves of tho leaves covered with coarse stiff fasciculate 
hairs. 

Fruit glabrous... ... ... 

„ stellate-pubescent ... 

Young branches dcciduously pubescent. 

Leaves with 12 or more pairs of nerves. 

Leaves oblong-elliptic, tlicir under sur¬ 
faces sparsely stellate-pubescent 

Leaves elliptic or ovate-elliptic, their 
under surfaces puberulous or quite 
glabrous ..... ... 

Leaves with 8 to 10 pairs of nerves. 

All parts quite glabrous 


1 . D. crinitns. 

2. I), Scortechinii. 


3. JD. Skinneri . 


4 D. turhinatue. 


• it 




b. D. Kerrii . 
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Ripe fruit with 5 angular tuberosities on its 
upper portion ... ... 6. D. comutus. 

Rijie fruit 5-nnglcd: 

Cnlyx-tubc glabrous; leaves 2*5 to 3 25 in. 

long ... ... ... 7. D.jagineus . 

Calyx-tube densely stcltate-tomcnto.se; 

haves (3 to 8 in. long ... ... 8. P. oblongifolius. 

Ripe fruit with its 5 angles produced into wings : 

Leaves glabrous: 

Young branches nt lirst senrfy-pubornlous, 
ultimately quite glabrous : buds ovoid, 
minutely pale eaiiescent ... 9. P. granJiflorae. 

Young branches ns in the last, but with 
conspicuous tawny-t omen lose, oblique 
annuli; buds cyliudric, boary-cunes- 
eent. ... ... 10. IK J\ until eri. 

Young brandies minutely tawny-pubes¬ 
cent, not annnlntcd and never gla¬ 
brous; bmls ovoid, densely sericeous 11. t>. tiriflilhii. 

Leaves minutely stellate-pubescent on the 
lower surface: 

Flowers about 1 in. long; leaves with 
rounded or sub-cordate bases ; young 
brandies very stout, with ovoid butls : 
the accrescent lobes of the calyx 
3*5 in. broad ... 12. P. incanus . 

Flowers 1*5 in. long ; leaves with rounded 
or enneate, not sub-cordate, bases: 
young brandies moderately stout with 
eylindric buds : accrescent calyx-lobes 
*7 to *8 in. broad ... 13. P. alatns. 

1. Pu'TEUoCAim's ckimtur, Dyer in Hook. 111. FL Br. Ind. I. 296. 
A tree 90 to 150 feet high : young branches, petioles, under surface of 
midrib amt nerves, pedicels and outer surface of bracts of inflorescence 
clothed with stiff yellowish-brown fascicled hairs. Leaves very coria¬ 
ceous, ovato or more usually obovate, acute, the base rounded or sub¬ 
acute ; the edge entire, fringed with fascicled hairs, recurved (at least 
when dry); both surfaces sparsely hispid when young, glabreBcent when 
old; main nerves 12 to 18 pairs, spreading, rather straight, reef 
prominent on the lower, depressed on the upper, surface; length 3 to 
5 in., breadth 1*75 to 2*75 in., petiole X to 125 is, Raoomes about. 6- 
flowered. Mowert nearly 2 in. long. Calye glaucous. 
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puberulous, linear, blunt. Stamen« 15. Fruit (immature) ellipsoid, wing¬ 
less, glaucous, smooth; tlio enlarged calyx-lobes linear-oblong, blunt, 3- 
nerved, inconspicuously reticulate, shining, 3'ft in. long and ‘6 to '8 in. 
broad. Dyer in Joum. Bot. 1871, p. 103. D. hiring Vesquo, Comptos- 
Rendus, 1874, 78, p. 627; Juuni. Bot. 187-1. p. 151; Dyer 1. e. 154. 

Malacca; Maingny ( Kew 1 list rib.) No. 196. 

Perak; Scorteehini, No. 1955. Distuui. Borneo: (fide Dyer), Deccan, 
779, 1883. 

Bnrek (Ann. Jnrd. Bot. Buiten/.org, Vol. 6, p 196) reduces this to 
D. Tamparan , Korth. Kortlmls however describes the fruit of that 
species as having accrescent calyx-lobes 13 inches long by 3 broad. 

2. DiiTKiiOCAurifs Scouti.ciiinii, King, n. sp. A large tree: young 
branches rather stout, densely clothed, (as are the short cylindric buds, 
the petioles and racemes) with large tufts of coarse, brownish, shining 
hairs. Leaves coriaceous, elliptic-ovate, or sometimes ellijitie-sub-ovato, 
sub-entire, abruptly and shortly acuminate, slightly unmoved to the 
rounded base; upper surface glabrous or gliduvseenl, the nerves sparse¬ 
ly stellate-pubescent, the midrib tomentosc; under suiTnee sparsely 
stellate-pubescent, tho nerves (and especially tin* midrib) with long 
silky hairs intermixed: main nerves 16 to 18 pairs, straight, oblique, 
very prominent beneath : length 6 to 7 5 in., breadth 3 to 3 5 in , petiole 
1 to 1*2 in. 1 lucernes few-flowered, short Fruit (Y immature) ovoid, 
contracted under tho month, glaucous, stellate-pubescent-, *75 in. long 
and *6 in. in diam; accrescent calyx-lobes linear-oblong, reticulate, 
slightly narrowed in tins lower half, the apex obtuse, obscurely 3- 
nerved (the iniddlo nerve bold, tho two lateral faint), 4 to 5 in. long and 
*8 to 3 in. broad. 

Perak ; Scorteehini, No. 3813. . 

This is closely allied to V. crlnitus , Dyer, to which Scorteehini 
doubtfully referred it. It differs from 1). crinihw in its larger leaves 
and stellate-pubescent fruit. It lias also a different time of floworing; 
for, as Scorteehini remarks in his field notes, this is in immature fruit 
in tho beginning of March, while V. crinilus does not coino into flower 
until the end of April. 

3. DiPTEOOCARrus SfcTSWBRJ, King, n. sp. A tall tree; .young 
branches thin, deciduously tawny-pubescent. Buds cylindric, narrow, 

. golden-sericeous. Leaves oblong-elliptic, narrowed in the upper half or 
third to the acute or shortly acuminate apex, slightly narrowed to the 
rounded base, upper surface glabrous or sparsely adpressed-pubesceut, 

midrib tomentose, the lower sparsely stellate-pubescent, the midrib 
..ajfljl 36 to l9 pairs of straight oblique nerves adpressed-sericeous; 

eftjy the lower, faint on the upper, surface when dry: 
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length 5 to 8 in., breadth 2 25 to 3 in.; petiole '7 to '9 in., tomentose. 
Racemes simple, short, 2- or 3-flowered, pubescent Flowers 2*5 in. long. 
Calyx with narrowly enmpanulate tnbo, covered outride with minute, 
pale, stellate tomcat urn. Pvlals linear-oblong, blunt, more or less pubes¬ 
cent outside. Ft nit (Y immature) globular-ovoid, glabrous, Go in. in 
dium.: accrescent calyx-lobes glabrous, reticulate, linear, blunt, con¬ 
tracted at the very base, nearly 5 in. long and about -75 in. broad. 

Penang; at the back of West Hill, at an rlcwitiou of 1,000 feet. 
Curtis No. 1 |i>;5. 

A very distinct species known only In MV. Curtis’ scanty speci¬ 
mens. I have named it in honour of Mr. .Skinner, Resident Counccllor 
of Penang. 

4*. DinncocMtrrs ihmuvuis, (biertn. f. Frnct. Iff. 51, t. 188. 
A tree SO to 100 feet high . joung shoots lather slender, at tirst minute- 
]> \elvety, pale grey, afterwards glabrous - bails cylindiic, softly palo 
pubescent Juans thinly eoi iaecous, elliptic or owtfe-clliptic, acute 
or shortly acuminate, the base louudcd or sub-cordate, the edges 
slightly undulate, sometimes sub-erenate; both surfaces glabrous, or 
the lower puberulous especially on the midrib and nerved: main nerves 
12 to 18 pairs, straight, obliipie, prominent on the low-cr surface; 
length 4o to 11 in., bieadtb 2*5 to 5 25 in ; petiole 1 to 1*5 in., glabrous 
or pubescent: stipules taw ny-vel\et> in the lower part but pubescent to¬ 
wards the apex, llamios 3- to 5-lluwcrcd. Flow rs 1*25 to 1*5 in. long. 
('u///,r-tube obeonie, glabious, smooth, not winged. Petals linear-oblong, 
obtuse, more or less cuncseenl. Ft nit ellipsoid-ovoid, tapering to each end 
when young: globular when ripe and *75 in. in diam., with neither 
wings nor ridges ; the two accrescent calyx-lobes glabrous, conspicuously 
reticulate, obscurely 3-nened, oblong-lanceolate, obtuse, 4 to 4‘5 in. 
long and l ‘25 in. broad ; the three small lobes of the calyx deltoid, Tory 
short. Ro\b. Jfort. Hong. 42; FI. Jiul. II. GJ2; C’oroui. Plants III. 
10 t. 213. Ham. in Mem. Worn. »Soc. VI. 300: Wall Gat. 952; A, DO. 
Prod. XVI. 2 , 607 ; W. and Am. Prod. 85; Dyer in Hook. fil. FI. 
Hr. Ind. I, 295: Journ. Hot. 1874, p. 102 t 143, ti». 13: Kurz. For. FI. 
Burrn. I. lit. Ik lat cis , Ham. 1. c. 299.; A. DO. 1. c. Gu7. W. and A. 
Prod. 85: Kurz, 1. c. lit. ?D. italic tie, Hedd. Forest. Hep. 1864-5, 
17 cum tab.; Flora Sylvat. t. 94. 

Assam, Oaohar, Chittagong, Burmah, S. India. 

Vab. andantanica : enlarged calyx-lobes linear-oblong, not obl&nceo- 
late, ‘75 in. bi*ood; leaves broadly ovate, aub-ciuteate at tho base. 

South Andaman: common. 

Following Dyer, I have included under thin the plant named D, 
lacvis by Buchanan Hamilton in the Memoirs of the Wernerian Society, 
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Vol. VI. p. 299. Hamilton distinguishes his species 1) laevis by its 
flattened Urauchlets, and perfectly glabrous leaves and potiolos, while 
D. tuberculatus G aorta. has terete branches and pubescent leaves and 
petioles. The former (called Jhtlia Gmjnn, by the natives of Cliitta- 
goug) yields, he says, no wood-nil; while the latter (called Telia 
Garjan ) does. The materials before me do not enable me to differen¬ 
tiate the two as species. Moreover, specimens sent to me by l)r. 13, 
Tliurston, Reporter on Economic Products to the Government of India, 
(and which had been collected by the Forest Officer of Chittagong 
under tho vernacular names lhtlni and Tilia. Garjan) appenr exactly 
alike. Careful in\ estimation in the field may bow ever prove that there 
is some better basis for Hamilton's view than the trifling differences 
which he has noted in the outline of the br.inchlcts and tin* pubes vneo 
of the leaves. I uni not at all satisfied 1 hat the Southern Indian tree 
named 7). indinn by lleddome is rightly reduced licie. Iletter Herba¬ 
rium specimens than any which 1 have seen, and investigation iu tho 
field, are 1 think lujuiied to with* this point also 

5. Dim uni aki t s Kn.i’ii, King, n. sp. A tall five; all parts, 
except the petals, glabrous; joung bramlxs thin, slightly flattened 
at the tips, not annular Jltvh narrow, eylimlrie. Leave* coriaceous, ovate- 
elliptic, acute or very slioitlj and bluntly aeuminate, the edges undulate, 
the base euneate; main nerves 8 to 11 paiis, ohlitpie, slraiglif. hold and 
shining on the lower surface; length 3 to 4 in., breadth 2 to 2 5 in., 
petiole 9 to 11 in. Pa nit leg short, spreading, few-flowered. Flown 
15 in. long. Cnlyc-h<b< glaucous. 7\/«/< lineur-oblong, obtuse, more 
or less pubescent or tomeutoso towards their middle c\t< malty Ft nil 
turbinate, smooth, J to 1*15 in. in <lium ; aeen scent calyx-lobes lineur- 
oblong, blunt, reticulate, 3-nerved, 1 5 to 5 in. long, and 1*25 to 1*5 in. 
broad : minor lobes very slant, broad, rounded 

Malacca; Maiuguy (Kew Distrib.)jNo. 199, Griffith 727, Derry 1032. 
Pangkorc; on Guuong Yunggal, Cur^ No. 1501. 

Mr. Curtis describes this us a v / huge tree yielding an oil. It. 
resembles I). Ilasidtii , 111., but bar .noli smaller leaves 

I have named this specie^, honour of Dr. Kerr, an enthusiastic 
Botanist much interested in the Malayan Flora. Closely allied to this, 
and perhaps identical with it, is the tree represented by Mr. Curtis’ 
specimen (Waterfall, Penang) No. 1053. The young wood of tho 
latter is however paler than that of 1). Kerrii from Pangkoro and 
Malacca, and the leaves are puberulous, not glabrous, beneath. I have 
seen no dowers of it. 

6. IfcmaocARPCS coesutus, Dyer in Hook. fil. FI. Br. Ind. I, 296, 
A tree $0 to 90 foot high: young branches stout, compressed, minutely 
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rufous-tomentose with a few scattered longer hairs. Leaves large, 
coriaceous, oblong, blunt at each end, the edges undulate or obscurely 
siiiuutc-rrcnatc: upper surface glabrous, the midrib and nerves pa3e 
when dry: under surface densely covered with minute, pale, stellate 
tomentum : main nerves JG to 2<i pairs, prominent, spreading, straight, 
the transverse veins rather distinct : length 1) to 11 in., breadth 5 to 8 
in., petiole 2 to 3 in.; stipules rufous-si rieeous, the hairs fascicled. 
Pan nies 7- or H-flowrivd. Flute* r* 1*75 in long t'ah/ 1 -tube 5-winged, 
eanosoent, the short lobes \cry obtuse. Ptlnli oblong or sub spathulate, 
stellate-eaneseent. Ft nit about 1 in long, sub-globular, with 5 thick’ 
short wings in its upper half, enlmged c.iUx-lohcs linear, obtuse, 5 or 
G in. long and 125 to 1 75 m. broad, shining, hold I > 3-nerved, retienliite. 
Dyer in Joiiru. Hot 1^71, p LUd, t 1 Id. fig. 15. Pannat itint dilleni- 
fuliinn, U. Hr. Wall. (J.it. No. 752U Pthunmja dil'* nifoliu, Stoud, 
Nomenel. IT, 309. 

Singapore: Wullicli. Mil.ieea: Maing.iy fKew Distrib.) No. 197. 
Penang: Curtis No 1102 Perak: Wim\ . No 11(50. 

It was Sir Joseph Hooker who tirst pointed out that the Walli- 
ebiun plant. No. 7520, issued as Pat t,tai ittm, belongs i tally to this 
species. 

7. Dim itoevurus r\i.iM is, Vosfjue in Onmptes-Wendus, tome 78, 
p. (52G: Jount But For 1871, p 1 Id. A tree 10 to So feet high : young 
branches slender, at tirst minutely puheiulent tawny-pubescent, ulti¬ 
mately glnbrcsoiil or gin hi ous and dark-colon red, the buds cylindric. 
Learnt eoriaeeous, elliptic owite to elliptic-lanceolate, acute, the edges 
entire or sub-iindulntr-cromihito. the base cunente, both surfaces puberu- 
lous especially ou the midrib and nerves; main nerves 10 to 13 pairs, 
straight, oblique, prominent on the sub-ginueous lower surface; length 
2*5 to 3 25 in , breadth 1 3 to 1*75. Hamne* slender, 1- to 4-flowered. 
Ffotrtrs about 125 in. long Calr/v-fube ram pan it late, not constricted 
nt the mouth, 5-angled. Hi/te fruit ellipsoid, tapering more at the base 
than at the apex, 5-angled, glaucous, l in. long: accrescent calyx-lobes 
linear-oblong, obtuse, couliacted at the base, 3-nervcd, 2’5 to 3 in. 
long and about *75 in broad. V. prismaticu« t l)ycr Journ. Bot. 1874. 
pp. 101 , 152. t. Ill tig. 17. DipUrocarpn «, sp. Hook. fil. in Linn. Trans, 
XXlll, 101. 

Perak: King's Collector No. 3527, Scorteehini. Penang; Curtis 
No. 1401. 

D. faginew, Vosqae, lias been collected hitherto only in Borneo 
(Beooari No. 3008 and Motley No. 143,) and the leaves are described 
by Dyer as being papyraceous in texture and having about 8 pairs of 
lateral nerves. The leaves of the Perak tree which 1 now refer Wtffeift ». 

. t 
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species, an ootiaosBas and have 10 to 13 pairs of nerves. The Perak plant 
may therefore belong to a distinct, hut closely allied, species. Curtin* 
Penang specimens (No. 1401) are quito glabrous iu all parts except ttio 
petals. 

8. DiPTJiitocAiircs onLONoiFOurs, Blume, Mus. Ilot. Lngd. But. II, 
36. A tall tree: young brunches glabrous, dark-coloured, sparsely 
lenticellate; buds cylimlric. leaves coiiticoons, oblong or oil ip tic- 
oblong, shortly and bluntly acuminate, the odgt'H sub-undulate, tho 
base cuneate ; both surfaces shilling, glabrous, (ho midrib atul 13 to 16 
pairs of straight bold nerves with a few stellate bail’s along their 
sides: length 6 to 8 in., breadth 2 to 2 75 in, petiolo ’9 to 1*1 in. 
Eacemrs slightly supra-axillary, densely tawny-toinentose, hifureating, 
each branch with 3 to 5 dowers and several linear membranous decid¬ 
uous bracts. FUunrs about 2 5 iu. long Cuh/x-tHbr fusiform, slightly 
contracted at the mouth, 1 in. long, boldly 5-angled, densely stellate 
tawuy-tomentoso as are the 3 minor calyx lobes; the 2 larger linear- 
oblttueeolate lobes sparsely stellate-pubescent, boldly 1-nerved and with 
2 obscure lateral nerves. liiy jrmt unknown. Miq., FI. Iml. Bat. I. 
pt. 2, p. 498; A.DC. Prod. XXI. 2, 611; l))or in Journ. But. 1874, 105. 
D. stenopterus, Vcsquc, Coinptcs-lleudus, tome 78, p. 025; Journ. Bot. 
1874, p. 150. 

Perak, Scortechini. Dmmn. Borneo, Sumatra. 

Except as regards inflorescence, the Pernk specimens of this aro 
practically glabrous. In Bornean specimens, however, the young parts, 
buds and petioles aro fusco-tomentoso. (Dyer 1. e.) 

9. Dipturocark’s oiiAMUFLoia s, Blanco, FI. Filipp. Ed. 2, 314. 
A tree 80 to 120 feet high: young branches rather stout, sub-corn pressed, 
at first hoary-puborulous, hut dually quite glabrous, nearly black when 
dry; leaf-buds shortly o\oid, minutely palc-cajicseenl. In am i coriaceous, 
ovate-elliptic, shortly acuminate; the base broad, rounded or sub-truncate, 
sab-cordate; the edges entire or obscurely undulate-eremite, both sur¬ 
faces glabrous; main nerves 14 to J6 pairs, spreading, rather straight, 
prominent on the lower, obsolete on tho upper, surface; length 6 to 9 
in., breadth 3*5 to 5 in.; petiole 2 to 3 in. long, glabrous. Racemes 
about 4-dowered. Flowers articulated to the rachis, 2 in. long. Cnhjx- 
tube 5-wingedf%rom base to apex. Petals linear-oblong. Fruit oblong, 2*5 
|li. long, wings stout, *6 in. or more in width ; the 2 accrescent lobes of 
tho calyx oblong, obtuse, glabrous, reticulate, 3-nervcd, the mesial 
nerve the longest and fbost distinct, 7 to 9 in. long and 1*5 to 2 in. broad, 
thapmallar calyx lobes sub-orbicular. A.DC. Prod. XVI., 2 p. 6J2 ; 

p. 106, t. 145, fig 19; Burck in Ann. do 
6, 201, Z>. Blancoi, Bl., Mas. jLagd. Bat. II. 


fyurigi Journ. Bot. 1874, 
M Itok Sufcawsaag, yol 
' ! J. II. 13 
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35. I), Motleyavm, Hook fil in Trans. Linn Sue. XXITI. 159. A.DC. 
in DO, Prod. XVI., pt 2,*011. D. pteryynealyx , Scheff. Obs Phyt. 
11.35; Dyer in Hook. fil. PI. Br. Ind. I, 298. Mucanrra grandifttra, 
Blanco, PI. Filipp. Ed, I, 451. Anisoptcra? Turns. in Bull. Soc. Nat. 
Most*. 1S5H, I, 233. 

Malacca* Mu ingay (Kew Distiib.) No. 108. Penang: Curtis 424. 
Pciuk: Scot 1 echini 1.72 b. DisiKUi. Bangka, Teysmann. (?) Philip* 
Junes 

, The* Into Father 8coil cell ini’s field notes contain the following 
account of the flower ‘ The jx tills of this are red inside in the middle, 
but pale towards the mirgms, the stamens uie numcious, 2-setiate, 
united in a ting b> tin ir tnliigcd bases, falling off together* st ami nodes 
many, shoit, adpiessed to the ovary. 0\.iiy jmbesci nt, scaly towatds 
the base. Fruiting-ealy x reddish.” The species comes near D. 
(iitj)illiti. but is distinguished fiom it by the chat actors wliieh J have 
noted unilei that specks Flowi i s of U. (Injjithii me,however, wanting 
for eotiipai ison. 

It). Din iMtocutrrs ki'nsim r.t, King, n. ap. A tree 80 to 120 feet 
high: young branches flattened, at tiisi spaisely covered with minute 
Belli ly deciduous pubescence, ultimately glabrous, but always with 
oblique taw ny'-tomentose annuli Hud* nuriowly cy limb ie, hoary- 
canesccnt lit ait s elliptic or mih-ioluud elliptic, v cry short ly acumi¬ 
nate, the baso rounded or suib-cuneate, the edges undulate or sub- 
cieuatc, both smlaces glabrous ■ main nerves 1(5 to 18 pairs, oblique, 
straight, pioniiiicnt on the lower surface length 7 5 to 11 in , breadth 
4*5 to 7 in , petiole 1 o to 2 in. Itactnav (5 to 8 in. long, often bifid, 4* 
to (1-How ered, glabrous Ffowt n> 2*5 to 3 in. long, glaucous Calyx-tuba 
narrowly obeome, 5-winged, glaucous. l\tah linear, obtuse, glaucous. 
Fruit sub-globular, an inch or more long, with 5 wings about 25 in. 
wide: accrescent calyx-lobes oblong, obtuse, slightly narrowed towards 
the base, glabrous, reticulate, 3-nerved, 6 or 7 in. long and about 1*25 
in. bioad. 

Perak: King’s Collector, Nos. 3638, 3798, 7508 and 7606. 

Allied to 7*. tj>autitflume; but with larger leaves, smaller fruit 
and different buds. Allied also to 1). Onflitkii bat with smaller fruit 
and different buds This species has leaves like T>. trtnervie Bl. and 
JK ref Hsu* Bl , but differs from these in having winged fruit: it also 
resembles I). T>ycri , Pierre, which, however, has longer leaves with 
hairy petioles and more narrowly winged fruit. 

U. DiriBRooARm Grippithii, Miq. Ann. Mus. Lugd. Bat. I, 213. 
A tree 100 to 125 feet high: young branches stout, nnb nrttnjiTr)W>od, 
minutely tawny*oauescent; the leaf buds ovoid, densely wtsnd ndth 
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yellowish-brown ^lining bail*. Leaves coriaceous, broadly ovate, usually 
slightly narrowed to the rounded base, buy^pomo times the base truncate* 
ly sub-cordate, the apex acuto or shortly Acuminate, both surfaces 
glabrous, the upper shining; main nerves 12 to 14 pairs, spreading, 
straight, slightly prominent on the lower surface : length 5 to 11 in , 
breadth 3 to 5 5 in, petiole 2 25 to .‘Vo m. Jlan nus 3- or 4-flowoiod. 
Flowers 1*5 in. long. Calyx ob-eouic, sub-gliibrous, 5-winged. Ft nit 
oblong, 2'5 in. long, the wings o\(cmlmg from huso to apex, stout, *5 
in. or moic broad : acne-.cent lobes of cals x oblong, obtuse, glabrous, 
reticulate, boldly 3-ntrved, 5 to 7 in. long and about 1*7.5 in broad. 
A. DO. in I)C. Prod. XVI, Pt 2, Gil; Djer in Hook ill. FI Dr. lml. 
I, 299: Journ. Dot 1H74, 107. Kara For. Flora Dunn, I, 110. JK 
yrandijhrus (JufT Notul. IV, 515 (not of Blanco). 

S. Andaman* lynx, King’s Collector. 

This closely i eternities /> (jnuuhjfinu*, Blanco. but the two may 
be readily distinguished bj their jonng binnelies and lenl-buds. The 
young blanches of tins species aie pale nneseent and its leaf-buds 
broad and golden scncoous, while the bin noli lets t»l J). yramhjhirua 
are quite glabfuus and daik-coloured and the buds are natrow ami pulo 
canescent. 

12. DiiMfKOCARns jvcam’s, Iloxb. Horl. Deng. 42; FI. Ind. II. 
614. A tall tieo joung shoots teiete, stout, densely but minutely 
tawny-tomentose; the buds short, ovoid, thick, with longer toiuenliiiu 
than the bran chiefs. L<aus conuccmis, broadly ovate*, acute or sub¬ 
acute, the base rounded or sub-cordate, the edges undulate; upper 
surface glabrous, the midrib alone slightly pubescent: under surface 
uniformly pale, shortly but softly stellate-pubescent, the midrib 
and nerves tomentose. mam nerves 12 to 15 pail’s, oblique, 
straight, prominent on the lower bui face; length 5 to 8 in , breadth 
25 to 4'75 in.; petiole *8 to 1’25 in, pubescent. Flowers about 1 in. 
long, usually in racemes but occasionally m shoit 7- or 8-flowered 
panicles. Oalyx-iube ob-conic, 5-wingid, minutely tomentose. Ptfals 
oblong, obtuse. Fruit sub-globose, about 1 in. in diam., 5-w inged fi*om 
foaa to apex; the wings thin, from 25 to ‘5 in. broad ; the 2 accrescent 
lobes of the calyx narrowly oblong, obtuse, glabrous, much reticulate, 
3»uerved in the lower half, when mature 5 5 in. long and nearly 1*5 
in. broad ; the 3 minor lobes sub-orbienlar. Wight A Am. Prod. 84; 
A. DC. Prod. XVI. 2, fill; Dyer in Hook. fil. FI. Br. Ind. 1,298 ; Journ. 
But 1874, p. 106. 

& /twdftfuay : common. Distbib. Burmah, Kura, Herb. No. 2109 
(liiJMgi)- 

V T&6 plant here described under the name D. incanus closely re- 
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semblus V. alatus, Roxb.; but its flowers aro shortor, the leaves are 
more broadly ovate, and hyfo rounded or cordate, not cuneate, bases, 
while the jmhesccucc of the lower surface is jailer and more uniform 
and the ) oting branch lets and leaf-buds tue stouter Moreover the 
accrescent lobes of tho eal y\ mv longer and nearly twice as 
broad * the 5 wings ol the calj \-tube me also broader. Roxburgh’s 
description of Iih species 1). m>ami* is very Inicf; he left no drawing 
of *it at ('ulrutl.i; and no anlbeiihe specimens of lus own naming 
appear to exist It ih therefoie impossible to decide with absolute 
ccitaiuty wlut Hoxbuigb’s I) niriiiuii is. At Kevv Mr, Dyer accepts 
Kura's Pegu sperinu n fSo. 21U9 as hi longing to it. and the specimens 
recently biought fiotu tho IS. Andumuu by my collectors agreo with 
t lint nuiiibn* ol Kui'/’h. 

J3. Diimu.ocakhs At ah m, Ro\b. llort. Ilong.*42 ; PI. Ind. TI 614. 
A tree 80 to 12o feet high joung blanches terete, rather stout, softly 
ami minutely pubescent; the buds imnmv, rufous-sei icoous Leaves coria¬ 
ceous, ovate-elliptie, tho apex acute, the base cuneate, the edges undu¬ 
late: upper surface glabrous except the minutely tomentose nones and 
nildnb: lower sparseI) and minutely stellate-pubcsci lit, the 10 to 14 
pairs of oblique rather straight pi-ominent main nei ies densely tomcn- 
toso; length o to S in., biemltli 2*75 to 4*o m , petiole 1 to J*f> in, 
pubescent: stipules sei icoous pubescent Pamelas 6- or 7-flowcred. 
Flows m about 1*.‘» iu long, ('ali/x-tulw ob-conic, 5-winged, stcllate-pnbes- 
cent, ns aio the linear-oblong petals. Jf'imt globose, 1 in. in diam., 
puberiilous, ft-winged liom base to apex ; the wings glabrous, thin and 
about 5 in broad; the 2 accrescent lobes of the caljx linear-oblong, 
obtuse, glabrous, much reticulate, d-nerved in flic lower half, 4*5 in. 
long and'7 or’b in broad the 3 uneularged lobes obtuse. Wall. Cat. 
Pft3: A. DC 1 . Pitxl. XVI. 2, 011 in part: Dyer iu Hook. til. FI Br. Ind. 
I, 298; Jo urn. Bot, 3b74, p. 106 (excl. S)n. 1). costal ns , Gacrtn.) Kura 
For. Floia Bunn. I. 116; Pierre Flore Forest. Coch-Cliine, t. 212. 
Olearyloii bahannfeum Wall. Cat p. 157. 

Burmah • Wallieh, Brandis, Heifer No. 730, Kura. Andamans? 

Gartner's figure and description of his I>. costatus are confined to 
the fruit only. The former is that of a Lhpteioearytts with the elongat¬ 
ed calyx-lobes of T>. alatus, Roxb., but with the 5 wings on the tube of 
the calyx very narrow, whereas those of Roxburgh’s D. alatus axe 
Tery broad. Dyer (F. B. I. i, 298) expresses his belief that Gaertner’s 
figure is a bad representation of D. alatus , Roxb., and be reduces 
Gaertner’s D. costatus to Roxburgh’s D, alatus . M* Da Candolle, m the 
other hand, retains D. costatus, Gaerta. as a good species 
followed by Kun j but Manses. Dyer and Do 
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that the V eoatatus described by Roxburgh is a different plant from 
Gaertnors. For Mr. Dyer it is still a dowbtful species; while M T)e 
Candolle reduces it to 1) augmUfuhnt W i A , n hieh foi Tty or is in it* 
turn a doubtful species A caiefui examination of the matoiml now 
collected at Calcutta and at Kiw leads me to bt litxe that fr mulafus, 
Gaertn , is a pu fee tty good spoils and thut the best t lutt actor to 
distinguish it from Koxhuigh’s 1 ) alatii d is tin nan on ness ol Dm wings 
of thecatyx tube Sjionmns (ollutol m Biumah b\ Kui7 (No 111 of 
his Habin ) and by lliandis, have fonts tvmtlylikt that figured by 
Gurtuei. Mouuui I me nonuson foi thinking tbit the tio thm idl¬ 
ed by lloxbuigh (11.1ml II till) as V to>tnta\ (j uitn is anything 
elst than Gatitun s plant All Dm (Joiioi Hot lh7J, j> 1M) ex¬ 
po sacs the opinion tli it IJ !j nu*U i, \ ♦ s(|m — i spo ns lolh i ted on tho 
island of Pulu Condor ofl the Cambodian toast-is itduuhU to 1), 
alatu s, Roxb. 

It is \tiy doubtful wlutini T) ahiln« Roxb , oi nirs hi the Amla- 
mariH 1 ban sun no spi i inn ns of it limn thisi isl inds, ami I gnu it 
as an Andaman plant on the uuthont) of tho 1 1 loi i ot Untish I mini " 

BcsidcsDw pi (ceding, tlicic ait % uiousotlurspmtsof Jhpit mrarpua 
m the Calcutti Uuhamini Horn hxuhtiis within tho III dish Mala) an 
region whuli, foi want of sulluunt matt mils, I am uuuhh todcstnbo. 
Chief amongst these ait* — 

(1) Cuitis No lobO tiom Ptn mg, a spmtFi xvith wingtd tatyx tube 

(*2) A apttith fiom Peiak, Hpuwidtd m Seentuhim h tollti tion 
(without numhu) b) fruits itstnibhng Djom of 1) Lowu II, 1, IJ min- 
catne, Dyer, and D lamcJJatw , Hook fil. 

(,i) Aspctics fiom the Andamans with lent eg rise milling those of 
2) GiiA/ftii, Miq , but with globulai liuit which h ih mdiiei auglta nor 
wings on the catyx-tubo Ulus posaibty may bo a foim of JJ.pilouut, 
Roxb 

(4) A Perak species (Hub Scoitcchmi mix til with No 1478) re¬ 
presented by fruits sonn thing like thosi of I) faymrus , Visquc, but 
With the calyx-tube winged, not augltd 

(5) A Perak species icprescntcd b) leafstwigs and looso fruit of a 
species resembling both D. fagtaens, Vusque, and D. giacdu, Bl., but 
differing from both. 

(6) A species from Perak (Wray No 4031) haring leaves like 
A C hyfi&U, Miq., but with shortei petioles, and having also fruit rather 
tike & Griffiths, but the calyx-tube with narrower wings, and tho 
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2. Anisopteba, Korth. 

Resinous trees. Leaves coriaceous, entire, feather-veined and finely 
reticulate ; stipules small, fugacious or inconspicuous. Pioneers in lax 
terminal panicles Calyx-tube very short, adnate to the base of the 
ovary; tho segments imbricate, then suhvalvate. Stamm* x ; anthers 
ovoid with a long subulate connective, outer valves larger. Ovary 3- 
(rarely 4- !>-) colled ; stylo fleshy, ovoid or oblong, with an attenuate 
3 .’•-lid a pox ; ovules 2 in each coll. Print adnato to tho calyx-tube, in- 
dehiscent, 1-seeded, crowned by tho aeei event calyx-segments, of which 
2 form linear-oblong lobes. Coh/I* don* fleshy, unequal; radicle superior. 
—Di■>! kih, Malay Peninsula and Arehipclago to New Guinea. Species 
about G. 

1. Anisopifra Ceimsrr, Dyer MSS. A tree 80 to 120 feet high : 
young branches slender, minutely scnrfy-toincntose. Leaves oblong, 
taper ing to both ends, the apex sub-acute or acute, tho bttse narrowed but 
rounded j tho upper surface glabrous, shining, the lower densely oehra- 
eoous-lepidotc and sparsely stellate-pubescent; main nerves 18 to 20 
pnirs, spreading* length 2 to 3 5 in., breadth '75 to 125 in., petiole *5 
to ’75 in. Accrescent calyx-lobes 3 5 to 4 5 in. long, linear-spathulate, 
sliming, 3-norvod ■ the transverse veins bold and numerous. 

Penang: Curtis. Perak King’s Collectors. 

Var. latifolia: leaves broadly elliptic, bluut, the bases rounded but 
narrowed. 

Penang* Curtis, No. 1100. 

The vernacular name of this in Penang is Ringkong. 

3. Vatica, Linn. 

Large or moderately sized resinous troos. Leaves coriaceous, entire, 
feat her-veined and finely reticulate ; stipules small, fugacious or incon¬ 
spicuous. Floieeis in axillaiy and terminal panicles, usually tomentose 
before expansion. Calyx-tube short, free, or adnate to the base of the 
ovary; segments somevv hat acute, imbricate, then sub-valrate. Stamens 
15 ; anthers oblong, external valves larger, connective apicalate. Ovary 
3-celled ; style short, subulate, or apex clavate or capitate; stigma entire 
or 3-toothed; ovules 2 in each cell. Fruit leathery, indehisoent, 1- 
seeded, sunouuded by ana sometimes partly adnate to the accrescent* 
membranous, nerved and retioulate calyx-lobes, two of which expand 
into narrow wings 2 or 3 in. long, the other three being much smaller. 
Cotyledons fleshy. 

Pistbib. Tropical Asia and chiefly Malaya; species about 10. 

Synaptea is a genus established by Griffith (Notarise IV,, 318, Tab* 
583 A, fig V.) fur a tree collected at Mergui, and named if 1dm “ 
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#«» odorata. TbiB plant has been named Synaptea grandtflora by Kura, 
(Journ. A.S., Seng., 1870,2,65), and Anisoptera odorata Kant, ( For. Flor. 
Barm. 1,112), -while Dyer has identified it with Hope a grandiflora , Wall, 
Cat. 958, and reduced it to Vatica grandiflora (F.B.I., i,, 301). 

The characters of the genus Synciptea, as given by its author, are 
practically those of Vatica, Linnreus (Mantissa 11., p. L52-8, No. 
1311), except that, whereas in the Lirmtoan description nothing is 
said about the fruit or its relation to the calyx, Griffith distinctly 
explains that he has given the name Synaptea because the ovary is 
adnate to the calyx. He does not say to what extent adnate, but, 
in fruiting specimens of liis Synaptea odorata , the adhesion extends to 
the lower part only. In the “Mantissa” of Linmrus, only one species 
of Vatica is described, viz., V. chinmsis ; and of tho spccimon thus 
named in the Li unman Herbarium, Sir J. G. Smith publishes a figure 
(Smith Ic., ined., t. 3G.). This figure however does not show clearly 
whether the base of the ovary is, or is not, adherent to the calyx, 
and the fruit is not figured at all. A reference to Linmrus’ speci¬ 
men ought to settle what V. c hinensie really is; but unfortunately 
it has not settled it. I have not myself examined the actual Lin- 
nsean specimen; hut the opinions of botanists who have examined 
it vary as to its identity. The plant is generally admitted not to 
be of Chinese origin, for no Diptorocarp is known to inhabit 
China. Wight and Arnot are of opinion (Prod. 84) that Vatica 
ehinensis is the same as Vatica laccifcra, W. A. ( Shurea Talura , 
Boxb . —fide Dyer). Alpli. De Candolle (Prod. XVI., 2, p. 619) koeps up 
the species V. chinensis, while Dyer (FI. Br. Ind., I, 302) reduces it to 
Vatica Boxbnrghiana, Blurae (Mus. Bot. Lugd. Bat. 11, 31. t. 7.), 
Blume’s Vatica Roxhurrjhiana, being, as the citations and figure given 
by that author show, the Vateria Roxbnrghiana of Wight’s Illustrations, 
p. 87, and leones t. 26. It cannot be demonstrated, therefore, either from 
Linnaeus’ description or specimen, or from Smith’s figure of the latter, 
whether Linnaeus intended his genus Vatica to include only plants with 
the ovaiy and fruit free from the calyx, or whether plants in which 
there is such partial adhesion might not also be admitted. • If the 
latter were the case there would be no occasion to keep up the genus 
Synaptea, This is the view adopted by Messrs. Hooker and Bentham, 
< - vrho remark of Synaptea , “ ex description* auctoris verisimiliter ad 
V VaHcam referenda est.” This view is also adopted by D^er, in “ Hooker’s 
■ Flora of British India,” where he reduces Synaptea odorata. Griff., to the 
; genus Vatica, Section Eu-Vatim^ This view is also to a certain extent 
adopted by Burch who (Aniftard. Bot. Buitenxorg) makes Synaptea 
J - ^ieetioil olVolieo, characterised by having the lobes of the fruiting 
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calyx unequally accrescent, two of them being much elongate, and the 
fruit being partly inferior ; while the section Fu-Vatica, as proposed by 
Bent ham and Hooker originally, and adopted by Burck, is characterised 
by having the same fmi ting calyx as Synaptea ; nothing being said about 
tbe adhesion bet ween the calyx und the frmt. Pieue, on the other hand, 
keeps np Hynaptm as a genus on account of the presence of albumen 
and the structure of the embryo (characters not easily worked in 
herbarium specimens of this family). In my own opinion it appears 
advisable to admit Synaptea as a section of Vatica, but to exclude 
TsciHiix , J{< tinoifiwhoii, and l*tn/n/norntpn s, retaining these as distinct 
genera. Vatied would, accotding to tint* scheme, bo divided into two 
soctious — 

I. flu- Vatim Fruit free from the accrescent calyx, i.e., fruit 
superior. 

II. Synaplea •—Fruit ndnnto in its Iowa* part to the accrescent 
calyx, ie, friui halt infruor. 

Sect. 1 Ki -Vaik’V —Flint quite tree from the calyx. 

Infloicsccnco and upc iruit pale tomentose ; 
flowers 4 in long ... ... 1. V. perakettsis. 

Inflorescence nrnl ripe fiuit rusty-tomentose. 

Flowers 25 in. long; ncr\esol h‘n\es 13 

to In pans; petioles 3 to '4 in long ... 2. V. Lowii. 

Flowers 45 in. long; neives of leases 9 
to 12 pairs; petioles 0 to 1’5 in long... 3. V. Maingayi. 
Sect. IT. Si Naim i a —Culy x-wings adherent to tho 
ripe fiuit for nearly half its leugth 

Leaves 9 to 10 in. long and with 18 to 20 pairs 
of neives ... ... ... 4. V.nitida. 

Leaves 2 5 to 7 in. long, with 6 to 13 pairs 
of nerves. 

Lurger lobes of calyx of fruit obovate and 
very blunt. 

Leaves with 6 to 8 pairs of faint 
nerves ... ... ... 5. V. cinerea. 

Leavos with 11 to 13 pairs of bold 
nerves ... ... ... 6. V. Curtini. 


Larger lobes of calyx narrowly oblong. 

Leaves oblong or elliptic-oblong, 
with 9 to II pairs of nerves; 
petals narrowly oblong^, ... 7. r, faying 

Leaves broadly elliptic, Wmk 11 to 13 , 

pairs of nerves; petals broadly ft 
elliptic •«« *t« 8. Per 


•«« 
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Leaves 2*5 to 3*5 in. long, with about 7 or 8 
pairs of faint, main nerves, minutely reticulate. 9. F. reticulata. 

1. Vatic A perakensis, King, n. sp A tree 60 to 80 feet high ; 
young branches slender, deciduously scurfily stellate-pubescent, the 
bark rather pale. Leaves thinly coriaceous, oblong-lanceolate, rarely 
oblanceolate, moro or less bluntly acuminate, sometimes caudate, tho 
base cuneate; both surfaces glabrous, the midrib on the upper puberu- 
lous; main nerves 10 to 12 pairs, rather prominent beneath; length 2*5 
to 4 in., breadth ‘8 to 1*3 m., petiole *4 to 5 in. Panicles axillary and 
extra-axillary, crowded near the ends of the branches, 1 to 2 in. long, 
minutely pale tomentose, as are tho ovate-lanceolate calyx-lobes. 
Flowers *4 in. long. Petals narrowly oblong, obtuse, glabrous. Stamens 
slightly apieulate. Ovary minutely tomentose; stigma conical. Ripe fruit 
*3 in. in diam., globose, tho stylo persistent, minutely tomentose, quite 
free from the calyx; the two accrescent calyx-lobes oblong-ob-lanccolalc, 
obtuse, obscutely 5-ner\ed, 2 5 m long and 5 jn. broad; minor lobes 
unequal, lanceolate-in ununnte, the largest about 81 in long 

Perak: King’s Collector, NViay ; a common tiee. Pangkoro • Curtis. 

The nearest nl!y of this is Vatica Bantam*nw. Ihnlli and Hook ; 
bnt that has rather larger and more coriaceous leaves, which are perfect¬ 
ly glabrous; larger flowers w ith petals scaly externally and a more scurfy 
inflorescence; moreover the whole of the accrescent calyx-lobes of its 
fruit are more coriaceous and tho minor lobes are blunter. 

2. Vaiica Loan, King, n. sp A tree GO to 80 feet high : young 
branches, petioles, inflorescence and calyx densely rusty, scurfy-tomen- 
tose with stellate hair intermixed, the branches ultimately glabrous 
and with dark bark. Leaves coriaceous, oblomr, sub-acute, tho base 
rounded; both surfaces glabrous, the midrib pubemlous on the uppor; 
main nerves 13 to 15 pairs, spreading, slightly prominent beneath ; 
length 2'5 to 3*5 in., bieadth 1 to 1*0 in , petiole '3 to *4m. Panicles 
axillary and terminal, much crowded towards the ends of the branches; 
*75 to 1*5 in. long. Flowers 25 in. long Calyx-lobes lanceolate, acumi¬ 
nate, oblique. Petals narrowly oblong, obtuse, almost glabrous. Stamens 
short* unequal-sided, apieulate. Ovary depressed, tomentose, stylo 
capitate. Ripe fruit globular, '25 in. m diam, decidnously rufous-scurfy; 
the style persistent, quite free from the cal_>x. Two large calyx-wmgs 

^ narrowly oblong, sub-acute, scarcely narrowed at the base, 5-nerved, 
\ 8'75 to 3 in. long, and *6 in. broad; the three smaller lbbes sub-equal, 
about *5 or *6 in. long, lanceolate, obtuse. 

Perak: Soorteahini, No. 2103; King’s Collector, No. 7496. 
r . This apeoies is closely allied to V. Maingayi, Dyer; bnt has smaller 
* jtetpfc fp4 xattusr biM leaves With considerably longer petioles. 
v #. te U 

* jJt 
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3 Vaiica Maingayi, Dyer, in Hook, El, FI, Br, Ind. 1,802. A tall 
tree : young branches slender, ultimately glabrous, but at first rusty 
furfaraceouH-tomontose, as are the inflorescence, calyx and ripe frnit. 
Leaves coriaceous, oblong or obovate-oblong, shortly acuminate, the base 
rounded, glabrous on both surfaces ; main nerves 9 to J 2 pairs, slender, 
curving, spreading; length 3 to 4*5 in., breadth 1 to 1 75 in., petiole 
*G to 1 5 in. Panicles short, few-flowered. Flowers ’45 in. long. Calyx - 
segments oblong-lanceolutc. Ovai y depressed, rufous-tomentose. Ripe 
fruit globose, ‘25 in. in diam., the style persistent, rufous-tomentose; 
froo from tlio calyx; the two largo wings linear-oblong, sub-acute, not 
contracted at tho base, 5-nerved (the lateral nerves faint) 2 in. long 
and 3o to 5 in. hroad ; the 3 smaller lobes ovate, sub-acuminate, *75 in. 
lung, nil glabious. 

Malacca - Maingay (Ki-w Distiib ) No 209 

Of this I have seen only M.migay’s specimens, which are not good. 

4. Vaiica Mims, King, n. sp. A tree 40 to 50 feet high : young 
branches and petioles densely covered with coaiso deciduous scaly 
stollnto tomeiitum, ultimately cinereous. Leaves eoiiaceous, narrowly 
oblong, acuminate, slightly narrowed to the rounded base; both surfaces, 
but especially tho upper, shining, glabrous, the base on tho lower 
sparsely sealy-toinentose when joung, finely lctienlatc; main norves 
18 to 20 pairs, spreading, prominent on the lower surface: length 9 
to 10 in , breadth 2 in.; petiole 5 in , stout. Ripe fruit globular, 
crowned by the persistent style, reticulate, '5 in. in diam., adnate for 
half its length to tho cal} v ; the two laigo wings of tho calyx oblong, 
slightly ob-lnncoolato, obtuse, 3 in long and '8 to ’9 in. broad, the 3 
shorter w ings ovato-acuniinato, ‘8 in. long; all boldly 5-nerved and 
shining. 

Penang: Curtis, No. 1101» 

This tine species is know n only by Mr. Curtis’ imperfect sped* 
mens. It is \ ery distinct, being at once recognisable amongst the Indian 
species of Vatica by the size of its leaves and calyx-wings. 

5. Vaiica cinkrea, King, n. sp. A tree about 40 feet high : young 
branches rufesccnt-puberulous at the very tips, otherwise glabrous 
and < mereous. Liavu thinly coriaceous, ovate-oblong to ovate-lanceo¬ 
late, Fiib-aentc, the base rounded or sub enneate; both surfaces glabrous, 
finely reticulate when dry; main nerves 6 to 8 pairs, spreading, faint; 
length 2*25 to 3*5 in., breadth *75 to 1*5 in., petiole *3 to *5 in. Panicles 
mostly axillary, spreading, rusty scurfy-tomentose, 1*25 to 2 in. 
Flowers *45 in. long. Calyx-lobes sub-equal, lanceolate, *ub*aoeA0« 
tomentose on both surfaces. Petals oblong-lanceolate, 

half of the outer surface which is outside in ssstivation |sthe»QfM|#e|^f 
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wise glabrous, Stamens obtusely apiculate. Chary depressed, mintriWy 
tomentose; stigmacapitate. Fruit (not quite ripe) globular, umbonato* 
attached for half its length to the calyx. The two larger calya>wing§ 
ob-lanceolate-oblong, obtuse or sub-aeuto, 5-nmod, floceulent-puberu* 
lous near the base when young, ultimately glabrous, 2 in. long and ‘5 in. 
wide; the 3 smaller wings lanceolate, obtuse, *5 in. long. 

Langani: Curtis, Nos. 2797 and 2798. Kedali: Cuitis, Nos. 2096 
and 2514. 

When dried, the leaves of this are of a dull gray colour—hence the 
specific name. Its fruit resembles that of the next species, but tho 
leaves have fewer and less prominent non oh. 

6. Vaiica Cubtisu, King, n sp. A tree about 40 feet high : young 
branches, petioles, inflorescenso and calyx brownish scurfy-puboscont, 
ultimately glabrons. Lea res otnf e-oblong, sub-acute, the base rounded, 
both surfaces quite glabrous, reticulate; main nones 11 to 13 pairs, 
obliqne, rather prominent beneath ; length 3 to 5 in , breadth 1 3 to 
2'5 in., petiole 3 to 45 in. Racemes axillary, few-flowered, 1 to 1 25 in. 
long. Flowers *35 in. long. Calyx-lobes unequal, the 2 longer narrowly 
oblong, obtuse * tho 3 shorter lam colate-ncuminatc. Petals elliptic, 
slightly obliqne, blunt, glabrous except tho pubescent edgo which is 
external in the bnd. Ripe fruit globular, *3 in. in diam., adherent 
to tho calyx for half its length, the larger calyx-lobes oblong-obovate, 
usually obtuse, rarely sub-acute, 5-ncrved, 1*75 to 2 in. long, and *7 in. 
broad; tho smaller wings about *4 in. long. 

Penang: Curtis, No. 1579. 

7. Vatica faoinea, Dyer in Hook. fil. FI. Br. Tnd, T., 301. A 
tree 80 to 100 feet high : young bianchcs slender, minutely einoroous 
stellate-tomentose as is tho inflorescence. Leaves coriaceous, oblong 
or elliptic-oblong, finely reticulato, glabrous; main noives 9 to 11 pairs, 
spreading, carving, thin but prominent when dry; length 4 to 5 in., 
breadth 1*5 to 2 in. Panicles 2 5 in. long; flowers 5 in. long. Calyx* 
tube ribbed, minutely scurfy tomentose, tho lobes umqual Petals 
narrowly oblong, blunt, glabrous except tho pubescent outside edge. 
Ovary hemispheric, minutely tomentose ; stigma capitate, lobed. Ripe 
fruit globular, adherent for half its length to the calyx, about ‘25 in. 
in diam., the style persistent; the 2 larger calyx-wings narrowly 
Oblong, or oblong-oblanceolate, obtuse, obscurely 5-nerved, 2 to 2*5 in. 
long, and ‘5 to *7 in. broad near the apex; the three smaller wings an¬ 
algin}, suh-spathnlate, less than *5 in. long. Uopea faginea , Wall. Cat. 963 
Shereapinangitma, Wall., Cat. p. 157. Synaptea faginea, Pierre, For. 
$!tare Coch.*Chine, h 842. 

ftntywg: Waljieh, Panic; King’s Collector, Nos. 3686 and 3765. 
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* 8 Vatioa Dyiki, King, n. sp. A tree 80 to 130 feet young 
branches, panicles, and calyx on both surfaces densely roforuB-floc- 
eulent-tomontose, with stellate hairs intermixed, the branches ulti¬ 
mately glabi ons and thoir baik pale Lem e* inembianous, usually 
broadly* elliptic, taiely elliptic-oblong, sub-acute or very shortly and 
bluntly acuminate, the base lounded, both surfaces quite glabrous, 
finely reticulate mam naves 11 to 13 pans, s pi fading, rather promi¬ 
nent beneatli length 35 to 7 iti„ buadth 1*0 to 3 in , petiole 35 to 
*5 in., flocctih nt-tome utese Pamrlte avillai) or taminul, cymose, 1*5 
to 3 m. long Flown* 4 in long Cah/i lilts unequal, the two larger 
oblong ami obtuse , the time sniallu Immolate, acuminate. Petals 
bioudly elliptic, veiy obtuse, hligbtlj miaowed to the tiuncatc base, 
much linger than tlio cal*x-lolxs glibious, (\uptoiieot the outside 
edges which is adpiessed-puhcscent iStawens shoit, uncqnal-bided, 
bluntly apiculato (hanj depiessul-pubcscent, tlw stigma capitate. 
liipe fnut conical, the two huge mat scent calyv-wings nan owl) obi an - 
cool ito-oblong, blunt 5-naved, 1 25 hi long and '25 m broud , tbetbiee 
smaller wings one-fouith ot tlio si/p of the laiga, lunecobite, obscurely 
5-ncrved Synajifea Vyni , Pime FI Forest Coeh-Chiw, t 211 

Peink King’s Colliotoi, No 7002 Disuub, Cambodia, Lower 
Cochin-China, Pieno 

'lhoPciak specimens aic not in fimt* but in flow cm and leaves 
they ftgioo with Pit ire’s spec mu ns liom Cambodia and Cochin-China. 

a Vuh a i nu u AJA, King, n. sp A tiee 00 to 80 feet high all 
paits « vcopt the m Hot e set ne'e ghibious, young bianelus slender, dark- 
colouied. Lt am auidccous, oblong to ovate-lanceolate, tapering from 
the middle to each end, the apex blnnlly acuminate, the base very 
cum ate and slightly unequal-sided, the edges sub-undulate; both iur- 
factH finely icticulate when diy, the lower paler, mam nerves 8 or 9 
pairs, httlomoro pi eminent than the secondary, length 2*5 to 8*5 
m , bieadth 1 to 1 25 in., petiole '4 in. Panicles axillary or terminal, 
puberulouH, 2 5 to 3'5 iu long, lax, few-flowered. Flowers on long 
pedicels. Calyx-lobes unequal, lanceolate, more or less obtuse, densely 
pubescent on both surfaces. Ovary hemispherical, ridged, densely 
tomentnso, style short, glabrous; stigma xninnte. Young fruit sub- 
globular; fruiting cal>x with 2 accrescent linear-oblong wings, the 
other smaller; all attached to the lower part of the fruit. 

Perak • King's Collector, No. 6969. 

The only specimens which 1 have seen of this are without 
stamens, or ripe fruit The species is, however, a very distinct one, 
and it is an nnmistakeable VaHca . I have therefore ventured te eestf 
it in spite of the imperfection of the material. 
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^ 4. Pent acme, A. DO. 

Glabrous or puberulous resinous trees Leaves broad, entire, penni- 
nerved, with obtuse or cordate bases. Flowers largo, panioled. Culyr- 
tube short, the lobes imbricate, 2 being quite external. Stamens 15, 
the filaments short, dilated; anthers mneh larger than the filaments, 
elongate, linear; the vnlves 4, sub-equal, each snlnilntc nt its apex, 
the connectne also prolonged into a still deflevod nun ns long as the 
appendages of the anther-vnlves. IMi/y free , the htj le filiform, the 
stigma slightly lobed Fnnt enclosed a\ ithin tho imbricate calyx* 
lobes, of which two or more haic elongated membranous reticulate 
many-norved wings. Species .*1—Burmese, Siamese, nnd Malayan. 

1 PtxnOMB mai ana, King, n sp A tier k) to 50 loot high : 
young branches lather stout, dnrh-coloured, glabrous, /irate? sub- 
coriaceous, lotund-ouite to broadly elliptic, tho apex shortly and blunt¬ 
ly acuminate, the base lonnded or slightly cmniginnte, both surfaces 
glabrous, pale when dry. main lierus 15 to IS puns spreading, pro¬ 
minent on both sm faces, length 5 to 7 in, hi emit h 2 75 to 4 5 in., 
petiole 75 to 11 in Punich* axillary, lax, few-flowered, 2 5 to 5 in. 
long. Flotoirs '75 in, long and about as much in di inn ter when opt n, 
pedicelled Calyr-lobcs more or loss lnondlj ovnte, acuminate, minutely 
tomontosG outside Pdals three times as long ns the calyx, elliptic, 
spreading, pnbcrulons ou onr-lialf outside, and glabrous on tho other, 
quite glabrous inside. Stamens 15, equal <iect, the filaments short nnd 
broad ; tho anthers elongate, narrow', with 5 apical awns, one of which 
is deflexed and rather shorter and thicker than the other tour Ovary ovoid, 
sub-glabrous, much shorter than tho filiform stylo: stigma minute. 
jRqte fruit ovate, npiculate, 1 in long, glabrous ; calyx-wings all enlarg¬ 
ed and reticulate except at the base, the three outer narrowly oblong, 
obtuse, and narrowed to the concave baso, 0-nerved, 4 to 4 5 in. long, and 
*65 to '75 in. broad ; tbe two inner lobes much narrower and fewer* 
nerved, about 2‘5 in. long, or even shorter. 

Langkani: Curtis, No 2095. 

The petals of this species are spreading, and the flower has quite an 
unusual facies for the order. It is at once distinguished by its curiously 
5-awmed anthers. Four of these awns are tho produced apices of the 
anther cells, the fifth (the thicker and deflected one) is a prolongation 
from the connective. 


, 5. Shorka, Roxb. 

Glabrous, mealy, or pubescent resinous trees. Leaves entire or 
^ sub-repandj prolate-veined; stipules large, coriaceous and persistent, or 
^minute mail fbgadon*. Flowers in axillary or terminal, lax, cymose 
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panicles; bracts persistent, caducous, or 0. Sepals ovate or lanceolate, 
imbricate, 3 being external and 2 internal. Stamens 15 or 20, or 80} 
anthers ovate or oblong, rarely linear; connective subulate-cuspidate, 
rarely inappondicnlate; valves obtuse, rarely cuspidate, equal, or the 
outer slightly larger. Ovary 3-celled, cells 2-ovuled ; style subulate, 
stigma entire or 3-toothed. Fruit with leathery, rarely with woody, 
pericarp, 1-celled, 1-seeded, closely surrounded by the bases ol the 
persistent, usually aeeiescent, sepals, the 3 outer, or more rarely, all, 
and sometimes none, of which are developed mto 7- to 10-veined reti¬ 
culate mernhianouH linear-oblong wings. Cotyledons fleshy, unequal, 
usually enclosing the supciior radicle. Dim rib —Tropical Asia and 
chiefly the Malayan Archipelago species about GO. 

Seel I. JFJix -Simula. Fruit httlo more than *5 in. long, its pericarp 
leathery: three of the persistent sepals developed into membra¬ 
nous wings many tunes longer than the fruit. 

Anthers without apical appendages. 

Lower suiface of adult loaves minutely stel- 

late-tomentose, not seaborulous 1. &'« leprosula. 

Lower surface of adult leaies glabrescent, 

the axils of the nerves scaly ... 2 S. scutulata. 

Lower surfaco of adult leaves quite glabrous, 
of joung leaves glaucous ... 3 . S. Curtisii. 

Anthers mostly inappeudiculato, a few with a 
minuto apical appendage from the connective. 

Stamens 30 ... ... ... 4. 8. sericea. 

Anthers w ith very short apical appendages from 
the connective; flowers sessile. 

Loaves 2*5 to 4 in. long, the lower surfaces mi¬ 
nutely pubescent. flower *25 in. long; fruit 
ovoid-globose, its largest wings 2*5 in. long 5. S. parvifolia. 
Leaves 3 to 45 in. long, glabious beneath : 
flower *3 in. long: frnit turbinate, its 
largest wings 3*5 in long ... ... 6. 8. acuminata. 

Leaves 4 to G in. long, glabrescent or glabr¬ 
ous beneath; fruit narrowly ovoid, its 
longest wings 3 5 to 4 5 in. long. ... 7. S. macroptera. 
Apical appendage from the connective much 
longer than the anther. 

t , Leaves glabrous on both surfaces, the lower 
not pale. 

Stamens 10 (?) ... ... 8. S, MarvxUion#, 

Stamens 20 • as ate • • • 
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' Stamens 15 

, Flowers '9 to *25 in. long. 

Main nerves of leaves 9 to 10 pairs, 
faint; petals not saccate at base; 
ovary ovoid-conical, tomentoso, 
style short ... ... 10. & Ridleyana. 

Main nerves 6 or 7 pairs; petals 
saccate at base ; ovary hemis¬ 
pheric, style long and slender ... 8. 8. Maxwelliana< 
Flowers 4 in. long, main nerves 9 to 

11 pairs; style 3 times as long 

as the globose ovary ... ... 11. 8. paucijlom. 

Flowers *5 in. long, main nerves of 
leaies 0 to 8 pairs; ovary elongate- 
conic, style Hlioit, petals linear- 
oblong ... ... ... 12. 8. Knnstleri. 

Flowers Go in long • nerves of leaves 

12 to 16 pairs; ovary ovoid, stylo 

long, iiliform, petals ovate-lanceolato 13. 8. hrarlrolata. 
Leaves glaucous beneath ... ... It. 8. ylauui. 

Apical appendage of the connective with 3 to 5, 
or many ciliao. 

Stamens 30: cilia radiating from tho tip 
of the apical process of all tho anthers 15. 8- ciliata. 
Stamens 20: apical appendages of all tho 
anthers w ith numerous cilice; petals 
broad, spreading ... ... 16. S. utilis. 

Stamens 15: anthers of outer row with 
ciliate apical appendages ... ' ... 17 3. costata. 

Anthers with a single apical appendage from 
each cell, and a short one from the connec¬ 
tive; sepals imbricate at their bases only ... 18 8, stvllalu. 

Species imperfectly known. 

Bracteoles large, persistent, scaberulous, stel¬ 
late-pubescent ... ... ... 19. 8 . Maranti, 

Stipules large, paired, persistent ... 20. 8. eximia. 

Sect. XI. Pachychlakts, (Dyer). Fruty more than 1 in. long, its 
pericarp thick and woody, embraced in its lower half by a enp 
formed of the enlarged sepals, the bases of which are thickened 
woody end* concave, the apices of the outer three produced into 
UitohrtlKrtn triage as long as, or slightly longer than, the fruit. 
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Anthers of inner row inappendiculaie, those 
of the other two rows appendiculato ... 21. 8. Tkiseltoni. 

1. Shgrea lei'uosula, Miq. FL Ind. Bat. Snppl. 1, 487. A tree 
100 to 350 feet high: young branches rather slender, lenticellate, 
minutely and deciduously pah* stellatc-tomentose. Leaves coriaceous, 
elliptic to oblong, acute or hub-acute, the huso rounded; upper surface 
glabrous, harsh from the prominent minuto reticulations, the midrib 
and nerves sometimes puberulous; lower surface minutely fuscous* 
tomentose, with numerous densely stellate hairs ou the midrib nerves and 
veins ; main nerves 10 to 13 pairs, straight, oblique, prominent beneath; 
length 3 to 6in., breadth I'll.) to 3 25 in , potiole '35 to - 75 in. Pantries 
axillary and terminal, 1*5 to 1 in. long, raehis and branches stellate* 
tomentose, the short flower-bearing branchlets sericeous. Flowers in two 
rows, second, *3 in. long, sessile. Stpals ovate, minutely velvety out¬ 
side. Petals tlncc times as long as the sepals, sericeous outside, oblong- 
sputhulato. Stamms about 15; the filaments dilated, much longer than 
the short ovate inappendiculate anthers. Ovary ovoid, minutely to¬ 
mentose, tapering upwards into the long slender sty lo ; sjigina minute. 
Pipe fruit narrowly o\oid, npiculato, minutely tomentose, 6 in. long. 
Calyx-wing's all enlarged and membranous, concave at the base so us to 
embrace the ripe fruit, but not ndnate fo it; the thiec outer narrowly 
oblong, sub-acute at <lie apex, narrowed at the base. 7-nerved, reti¬ 
culate, 3 in. long and about 7 in. broad ; the two inner smaller, about 
1 in. long, ovate, caudate-acuminate, not noned. A. DC. Prod. XVI. 
2,031. Solicit', in Tijdschr. Ned. ind. XXXI, 350 ■ Hook. fil. FI. Br. 
Ind., 1., 305. Burch in Ann Jard. Hot. Buitenzorg, VI, 215. Shorea 
astiObtirta , Scortechini MSS. 

Malacca: Mniugay (Kow. Distrib.), No. 203. Perak, King’s Collector, 
Nos 7010, 7005, 8P*2 ; Ncoitechini, No 2003. DimTRIB. Sumatra. 

2. Snout \ set li lua, King, n. sp. A large tree; young branches 
w'ith daik lenticellate bark and minute white stellate pubescence. 
Leaves olbptic, shortly abruptly and bluntly acuminate; the base 
bi oad, rounded, almost truncate: upper surface gl&brouB, minutely 
reticulate; the lower, and especially the midrib, sparsely stellate* 
puberulous when young, glabrcscent when old, the sides of the midrib, 
and especially the pits in tho axils of the nerves, with numerous 
minute brownish pale-edged scales; length 3 to 3 5 in., breadth 1‘5 to 
1*75 in., petiolo *3 m. Panicles axillary and terminal, 3 to 4 in, long, 
the branches short, each ‘Staring 2 or 3 bracteolate flowers; bract* 
broadly ovate, concave, blunt, hoary-puberulous, deciduous, Flowers r 
*4 in. long, shortly pedicelled. Sepals broadly lanceolate, obtuse, ten#* 
toae ontqjde, glabrous inside. Petals oblong, obtuse, the hear 
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aft one aide, glabrous Inside and on one half outside, pubescent on 
the othor. Stamens 15,’ in 3 rows ; all tho filaments broad, those of the 
outer two rows shorter than those of the inner: antherR short, broadly 
ovate, inappendicalate. Ovary conical, pale tomentose: stylo short, 
stigma small. Fruit (perhaps not mature) ovoid, npiculnte, minutely 
pale tomentose, *6 in. long. Sepals all enlarged, membranous, reti¬ 
culate, concave at the lmso ; tho three outer narrowly oblong, obtuse, 
very little narrowed to tho base, 7-nerved, 2 75 in. long and *75 in. 
broad; the two inner *8 in long, linear, about 1-nerved. 

Penang: CuitiR, No. 139(5. 

A species known only from Penang, and collected only by Mr. 
Curtis : remarkable for its almost racemose inflorescence, and curiously 
glandular leaves. 

3. Shorha Cmihii, Dyer MRS. in Herb. Kew. A tree 100 to 
150 feet high; young branches slender, at thst minutely stellutc- 
pubernlous, ultimately dark-coloured and glabrous. Lean's coriaceous, 
oblong-luneeolatc, bluntly acuminate; the baso sub-cuncnto, or almost 
rounded ; upper snrfaco of young leaves minutely pubescent, of adults 
glabrescent or quite glabrous, tlu* lower uniformly covered with very 
minute rufesccnt (young), or pale (adult) tomentum : main neivcs 10 
to 14 pairs, ascending, rather straight, prominent beneath: length 3 
to 4 in., breadth 1‘2 to 14 in., petiole *4 to 0 in. Pom ides axillary 
or terminal, 2 to 3 in. long, tho rachis slender, glabrous. Flowers about 
*3 in. long, in distichous sccmid rows of 4 or 5, on the short lateral 
branchlots, enveloped while iu bud by broad deciduous jmberulous 
bracts. Sepals ovato, fomerifoso outside, glalnous inside, slightly un¬ 
equal. Petals twice os long as the calyx, linear-oblong, obtuse, stellate- 
pubescent outside, glabrous inside. Stamens 15, in three rows; the 
filaments elongate, broad (those of the outer iow longest); anthers short, 
ovoid-globose, not apiculate. Ovary elongated ovoirl, tomentose in the 
upper, glabrous in the lower half: rfyle short, stigma small. Ripe 
fruit narrowly ovoid, apiculate, ’75 iu. long, palo tomentose; calyx * 
wings all enlarged and membranous, free from the fruit: the three 
outer linoar-oblong, 8-nerved, 2 25 in. long, and about 5 in, broad; 
the two inner about 1 in. long, bluntly spatliulato and with fewer 
nerves. 

Penang: Curtis, Nos. 427, 1394 and 1395. 

Perak: King’s Collector, No. 8143. 

The rernaculer name of this in Penang is Maranti Tai. 

. 4. SftORiRA SHUCK*, Dyer ip Hook. fiL 71. Br. Ind., 1., 306. A tree 

Jto io 0 feet Mgh; young branches rugulose, war ted and scurfUy 
V in 1 f 
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rufous-tomoutose as are the inflorescence and petioles. Leaves coria¬ 
ceous, oblong or elliptic-oblong (rarely slightly ob-orate), very shortly 
acuminate or sub-acute, slightly narrowed to the rounded or sub- 
cuneato base; upper surface shining, sparsely stelhite-tomoutose, the 
depressed midrib and nerves pubcrulous; lower surlace scaberulous, 
more densely stelhito-puhosiont, especially on the bold midi lb and 20 to 
22 pairs of stout spread mg main ncives ; length 3'ft to G'ft in., breadth 
1 f> to 2 7ft in., ]k tiolc *(i to 8 in. Panuhs «x 1 11 aiy ami terminal, 3 to 7 
in. long, the ultimate launches heating 1 or ft distichous, secund, brac- 
teute, sessile tloweis; biaets broadly o\nto, puhuuhms outside. Sepals 
ovate, the two inner smallei, all densely golden-sericeous outside, 
glahmus inside. J\ tul’> like the sepals ami of about the same length, 
the inside and oue-balf of the oilier glabions, the other half adpiess- 
cd-scileeous. Stamens about d(>, in several rows, the filaments of tbo 
outer shorter, all longer than the antin']s; anthers ovate, mostly iu- 
nppendiculale, a few with a minute appendix. thaiy elongated, conic, 
sericeous; the st}lo shot t, gl.ibious ; stigma small. Frv it (immature) 
narrowly o\oid, ft in. long, emlnaced bj, but not adnato to, the accres¬ 
cent membranous cnlj v-wings: the outer 3 cal) x-w ings Uncut -oblong 
obtuse, uni rowed to the base, 3\5 in. long ami *G in. luoad, KMierved ; 
the 2 inner 2'ft in. long aud much nau'owcr and fewer-nerved, sparsely 
pubt scent. 

Malacca: Maingay (Kow. Distrib.) No. 202. Fenang: Curtis, 
No. 131. Fcrak : King’s Collector, No. 3511. 

Tins resembles S larunosn Schell., but differs in not having persis¬ 
tent stipules. Its \einacular name in Failing is Setaya. 

ft. Smoke \ r.vuv ifoua, l)) or in Ifook. til. FI. Bt*. Ind., I., 305. A tree 
1()0 to IftO feet high ; young branches slender, palo tomentose at first, 
ultimately glabrous, dark-coloured and lenticellatc. Leaves coria¬ 
ceous, ovate to o\ ate-lanceolate, caudate-acuminate, tlio base sub- 
cuneate or almost rounded ; upper surface glalirous (when young the 
midrib (omeutoso or pubescent); under surface sparsely scaly-pubescent 
when joung, when adult minutely pubescent, the transverse veins thick ; 
main nerves 9 to 12 pairs, oblique, rather straight, prominent beneath : 
length 2’ft to -1 in,, breadth 1 to 1*8 in.; petiole ’35 to '45 in., tomentose 
when young. Pantries axillary aud terminal, crowded near the ends 
of (ho branches, 2 to 4 in. long, rather lax, spreading, many-flowered, 
minutely tomentose, the blanches distichous. Flowers' 25 in. long, 
secund, distichous, dociduously bracteate. Sepals slightly unequal, 
ovate, acute, tomentose outside, glabrous inside. Petals twice as long 
as the sepals, obliquely elliptic, obtuse, glabrous, except on one- 
half outside which is silky. Stamens 15, or fewer; the filaments flatten^ 
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ed, about 4 times as long as the brood Hiort anthers; apiculus of eon* 
neetive very Rlender, about as long as tho anther, d('flexed. Ovary 
elongate, puberulous; stjlc rather short; stigma small. Pipe fruit 
ovoid-globose, *4 in. long, thinly ndprossed pule tomentose. Sepals 
all enlargod and membranous, conea\e at the base so us to embrace 
the ripe fruit, but not adnnle to it: the three outer narrowly oblong, 
obtuse at the apex, slightly nan owed to the bust'; 7-nerved, ii‘5 
in. long; the two inner fmm one-half to one-third shorter, nar¬ 
rower and fewer nened. Short a disticha, Seoi leehiui MSS. in Herb. 
Calcutta. 

Malacca; (Kew Distrib.) No. 200, Penang: Curtis, No. 201, 
Perak : Seortecliini, No. 1905. Wray, No. 12KJ. 

0. Sit OKI A A( UMIVA i Djer ill Hook. til. FI. Br. Ind , T , 1105. A 
tree 300 to 150 feet high; t \oung branches minutely giv) ish tomentose, 
ultimately (laik-eolmm-d and gl.ihi csccnl. Ivava coriaceous. ovate to 
lanceolate, nenminate, the hase often unoqnal-sidnl, loumled or some¬ 
times emarginate; upper surface glabrous except tho puberulous 
midrib; the flower glalnous, with a few scattered stellate hails main 
nerves 7 to 9* pairs, spreading, slightly prominent beneath: length 
3 to 45 in, breadth 1*75 to 2*5 in.; petiole ‘11 to ‘1 in., tomentoMo. 
Panicles axillary and terminal, crowded near the extremities ol tho 
branches, 2 to 11 in. long, minutely stellate-pubescent, many-II owe red. 
Flowers 3 in. long, distichous, second, about 5 on each lateral branch, 
braeteolatc. Sepals o\uto, unequal, tomentose outside, glabrous inside. 
Petals twice as long as tho enljx, spreading, bioudly ovate*, puheniloiia 
outside, glabrous inside. Stamens 15, in three rows, the inner row 
shorter: iilamentN bioad, much larger than the shoit, o\.ite, minutely 
appendiculatc anthers. Ovary ovoid, tapeiing, pubescent. st^lo short, 
stigma small. Pipe fruit turbinate, with 11 slightly vci Iical gtooves, 
apiculate, puberulous, o in in dium., attached by its basi to the calyx : 
sepals all enlarged, concave at the base so as completely to cover 
the fruit, membranous and I'eticulate; tho 3 outer nation ly oblong 
obtuse, contracted towards the base, 10- or 11 nerved, 3 5 in. long, 
and 7 in. broad ; the two inner 1 to l 5 in. long, under *25 in. broad, 3- 
to 4-nerved. 

Malacca: Maingay (Kew Distrib.) No. 205 (?). Giitfith, No. 1702. 

Perak s King’s Collector, No. 8009. 

7. Shore!a. macroptera, Dyer in Hook. fil. FI. Br. Ind T, 308. A 
tree 60 to 80 feet high: young branches with dark-brown hark, minu¬ 
tely leutioellate and puberulous. Leaves coriaceous, oblong (usually 
narrowly), shortly acuminate, the base sub-cuneate or rounded: upper 
sttffitoe glabrous, shining, the midrib and nerves, puberulous: lower 
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surface glabrescent or glabrous, ch ocol&to - col oure d when dry: main 
nerves 10 to 12 pairs, carved, spreading, prominent on the lower 
surface; length 4 to 6 in., breadth 135 to 1*75 in.; petiole *4 to *5 
in,, rugose. Panicles axillary or terminal, 4 to 7 in. long, lax, branch¬ 
ing, few-flowered, puberulous, sparsely scaly. Flowers about *5 in. 
long, sessile, solitary, not sccuml. ft 'opals distinct almost to the 
base, slightly unequal, broadly-ovatc, acute, more or less yellowish- 
tome nt oho outside, glabrous inside. Petals narrowly oblong, slightly 
oblique at the base, tho apex blunt, glabrous except one-half of the outer 
surface which is sericeous. Stamens 15, in two rows; filaments broad 
exeopt at the apex, those of tin; outer two rows by much the shorter: 
anthers short, ovate, the connective minutely awned. Ovary elongated- 
ovoid, sericeous in its upper half; stylo short, stigma small. Ripe 
fruit *G to *75 in. long, narrowly ovoid, pale puberulous, apiculate: 
sepals all enlarged and reticulate, slightly concave at the base and 
embracing, but not adnate to, the fruit; tho three outer narrowly 
oblong, obtuse, tapering slightly to tho auriolod base, 7-nerved, 3*5 to 
4*5 in, long, and *8 to 1 in. broad; the two inner variable, but 
shorter, narrower and fewer nerved. Shorea anriculata , Scortechini 
MSS. in Herb., Calcutta. 

Malacca: Muingny. Singapore: Ridley. Penang: Curtis, No. 
3392. lVrak : very common, King’s Collector, Scortechini. 

A species from IJorneo which closely resembles this appears to me 
to differ specifically. Its leaves are longer with sparser nerves, and its 
calyx-wings are longer. 

8. StroitKA MAXwiauANA, King, n. sp. A tree 60 to 80 feet high : 
young branches dark-coloured, almost glabrous. Leaves coriaceous, 
ovate-lanceolate, acuminate (caudate-acuminate when young), the base 
unequal-sided, cuneatc ; both surfaces quite glabrous, the upper shining, 
tho lower chooolato-coloured when dry : main nerveB 6 or 7 pairs, curved, 
spreading, thin and inconspicuous : length 3 to 4 in., breadth 1*3 to 1*5 
in., petiole 4 in. Panicles axillary and terminal, 2*5 to 3 in. long, 
stellate-puberulons, their lateral branches very short and few-flowered. 
Flowers shortly pedieelled. Sepals unequal, oblong, blunt, with enlarg¬ 
ed concave bases, more or less pubescent, but glabrous in the concavity 
of the base insido. Petals oblong, concave and saccate at the base, 
tomentose outside, glabrous insido. Stamens 10 (?), the filaments 
^ort, broad ; the anthers elongate, erect, pointed, the connective end* 
ing in an awn as long as the anther. Ovary hemispheric ; the style;, 
long, slender; stigma minute. Fruit (not mature) globular, minntely 
tomentose, closely invested by, but not adnate to, the concave base* til . 
the sepals: sepals all enlarged, membranous, narrowly 
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the three outer 7-nerved, 16 in. long and '4 in. broad; the two inner 
similar in shape, but fewer-nervcd and only *5 in. long. 

Perak: King's Collector, Nos. 3601 and 374-4. 

The only flowers of this species which 1 have seen are in an early 
stage of bud, and from them 1 am unable to make out the characters 
of the petals properly. The stamens appear to be only 10 in number: 
but of this I cannot now be quite certain. 

9. Shorea oratissjma, Dyer in JJuok. iil. FI. Br. Trul. I, 307. 
A tree: younger branches slender, glabrescout, dark-uoloni’eil. Leaves 
coriaceous, elliptic, aeuminate, the base broad and rounded, the margins 
sub-urululatc, both surfaces glabrous: main nerves 12 to 14 pairs, faint; 
length 2’5 to 4 in., breadth 1‘25 to 1*5 in., petiole ‘0 to 75 in. Pamelas 
axillary and terminal, lax, few-flowered, 3 to 6 in. long, snb-puboru- 
lous. Flowers secund, pedieelleil, ‘25 in. long. M 'opals lanceolate, 
Bub-aeuto; minutely tomentoso outside, glabrous inside in the lower, 
ad pressed-pubescent in the upper, half. Petals twieo as long as the 
calyx and much broader, elliptic, obtuse, ghibrescent. Stamens 
about 20; the tilauients short, unequal, dilated. Anthers elongated- 
ovate,"truncate, each with a terminal awn from the connective twieo as 
long as itself. Ovary ovoid, sub-glabrous; stigma small. Ripe fruit 
uuknowu. Hopea gratisdma , Wall. Cat. 900. 

Singapore: Wallieh. 

This is known oidy by Wallieh’a specimens. Ho referred it to Hopea , 
of which genus it certainly has the fades: the aestivation of the 
sepals is moreovor that of Hopea , and so is tho apical us of the con¬ 
nective of the stamens. Tho petals in shape, however, resemble those 
of Shorea. I retain it in Shcnea in deference to the opinion of Mr. 
Dyer. 

10. Shorea Ridley ana, King, n. sp. A tree GO or 80 feet high : 
young branches slender, dark brown, lentioollato, nearly glabrous. 
Leaves ovate-lanceolate, shortly acuminate, tho base rounded: both 
surfaces glabrous, the upper shining: main nerves 9or 10 pairs, curved, 
spreading, thin but slightly prominent beneath: length 2 5 to 4 in., 
breadth 11 to 2 in.; petiole ‘4 to *5 in., rugulosc. Panicles axillary 
and terminal, 1*5 to 2 in. long, densely slel late-pubcrulous Flowers 
*2 in. long, pedicellate. Sepals sub-equal, obloug, obtuse, tomenfcose 
outside, glabrous inside. Petals oblong, slightly oblique, obtuse, glab¬ 
rous inside, puberulous outside on one half, glabrous on the oth|^ 
Stamens 15, sub-equal, the filaments dilated in the lower half: anthers 
shorter than the filaments, ovate, the connective produced into an awn 
longer than tho anther. Ovary ovoid-conical, minutely tomentose. 

Fruit (immature) ovoid, apiculate, minutely 
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pale tomcntose: sepals all enlarged, membranous, reticulate and 
concave at the base; the three onter linear-oblong, obtuse, slightly 
narrowed to tho concave base, 5-nerved, 2‘25 in. long and '4in. broad; 
the two inner of the same shape, but only 1-nervcd, narrower and only 
15 in. long. 

Perak : King’s Collector, Nos. 3571 and 3617. 

This a good deal resembles S. Maxwell tuna. King; but its loaves havo 
more nerves, its slightly oblique petals are not saccate at the base, its 
ovary is ovoid-conical, and minutely tomcntose with a short style; 
•whereas in S. Maxwell i anti the petals arc saccate at tho base, and tho 
ovary is hemispheric with a long sty le. 

11. Siiouica I’a ijci kIjOra, King, n. sp. A tree 50 to 90 feet 
high: young branches slender, their baik brown puberulous and 
lepidote. Leaves thinly coriaceous, from oblong to elliptic, shortly 
aeuiniuate; the base abruptly cuneate, slightly unequal-sided, or 
(in the elliptic forms) almost rounded: main nerves 9 to 11 pairs, 
oblique, straight, prominent beneath : length 4 to 5 in., breadth 
18 to 2'5 in., petiole *6 to 7 in. Panicles few, axillary or 
terminal, few-llowered, 1*75 to 4 in. long, rather coarsely pubescent. 
Flowers ”4 in. long, seeund, shortly pedicellate, each subtended by 
an ovate, solitary, puberulous, deciduous bract. Sepals broadly ovate, 
tomcntose outside, glabrous inside. Petals broadly elliptic, obtuse, 
concave at tho base, veined, inside glabrous, tho outside half glabrous 
and half adprossed-sericeous. Stamens 15, in 3 rows: the outer row 
smaller and with liliform tihmumts, tho inuer rows with filaments longer 
and expanded in tho lower half; the anthers of all shortly ovate, 
the connective produced into an awn twice as long as the stamen. 
Ovary hemispheric, tomentoso; style nearly 3 times as long, puberulous; 
stigma small. PipeJrnit unkuown. 

Penang : Curtis, No. 1537. 

A species known only by Mr. Curtis’ specimens which have no 
fruit. 

12. Shorka Kunsti.eui, King, n. sp. A tree 60 to 300 feet high: 
young branches slender, rnsty-pubcrnlous, their bark brown. Leaves 
coriaceous, elliptic, abruptly and shortly acuminate, the base rounded 
or slightly cuneate, both surfaces glabrous, the lower with, a few stiff 
white hairs on the midrib and nerves; main nerves 6 to 8 pairs, curved, 
pending, prominent on the lower surface ; length 4 to 5 in., breadth 2 
to 2 4 in., petiole ’5 in. Panicles axillary aud terminal, 4 to 6 in. long, 
lax, few-flowered, seal}'-puberulous. Flowers 'b in. long, sub-sessile, 
4 or 5 together on the short branches of the panicles, seound, 
braoteate; the brauts broadly ovate, puborulous, Sepal* sub 
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broadly ovate, acute, fcomentose outside ; the edges oiliate, glabrous 
inside. Petals linear-oblong, obtuse ; the bases obliquely expanded, 
sericeous externally, glabrous internally. Stamms 15, sub-equal, the 
filaments as long as the anthers, flattened ; authors ovate, short, the 
connective terminated by a curved ann much longer limn (he stamen. 
Ovary elongate-conic, pubeiulous ; style short. Pipe fruit hemispheric, 
tapering into ft cone and crowned by the style, ad pressed pale tomon- 
tose. Sepals membranous, reticulate : the three larger narrowly ob¬ 
long, obtuse, tapering to the concave uon-retienlate base, !)-ucrved, 
in. long and -7 in. broad: the two inner 2 in. loug, linear, 3-nerved. 

Perak : Ring’s Collector, Nos. .*1-474 and 3705. 

This species is allied to S . bract col at a. Dyer, but its leaves have 
fewer nerves, smaller flowers, narrower petals, and a short stylo. 

13. Shorka jtKACTKoLATA, Dyer in Hook. til. FI. Hr. Tnd. I, 305, A 
tree 50 to 150 foot high; young branches minutely fnrfuraeeons- 
pnberulous, speedily glahreseent, their bark dark-coloured. Leaves 
coriaceous, elliptic-oblong, sluatly ucuminato (often sub-obtuse when 
old), narrowed slightly to the rounded or emarginato base ; upper 
surface quite glabrous; the lower yellowish fiirfuraccous-jmbcrulons 
to glabrous ; main nerves 12 to 16 pairs, spreading, prominent beneath : 
length 4 to 6 in., breadth 10 to 2 5 in., petiole *45 to 6 in, Panicles 
axillary, few-flowered, 2*5 to 6 in. long, glabrous. Flowers *65 in. long, 
shortly pedicellate, each subtended by 2 elliptic, obtuse, 3-norvod, pubesru- 
lous, deciduous bracts *35 in long. Sepals lanceolate, obtuse, minutely 
tomentose outside, the two inner smaller. Petals ovate-lanceolate, obtuse ; 
the bases expanded, glabrous. Stamens 15, in two rows, the filaments 
less than half ns long as the ovate obtuse anthers; appendix of connective 
subulate, twice as long as tho.antbcr, doeurved when old. Ovary ovoid, 
attenuated upwards, sub-glabrous; the style long, filiform; stigma 
email. Pipe fruit ovoid, apiculate, *6 in. long, embraced by, hut (except 
at the very base) free from the calyx; sepals accrescent, mem¬ 
branous, reticulate and concave at the base: the three outer narrowly 
oblong, blunt, slightly narrowed above tho concave base, 10-rierved, 
3*5 in. long, and *6 in. broad; the two smaller about 2 in. long, and *2 
in. broad, about 3-nerved. Shoreafovcolatu, Seortecbini MSS. in Herb, 
Calcutta. 

Malacca: Maittgay (Kew Distrib.) No. 204. Penang: Curtis, 
Noa. 322and 1405. Perak: King’s Collector, Nos. 7583, 7591, 7711.} 
. Scorteehini, No. ,1939. Distrib.—S umatra. Forbes, No. 8050. 

14. Sho&ea qlauca, King, n. sp. A tree 80 to 100 feet high.; 
young branches slender, dark-coloured, pubernlons. Leaves coriaceous, 
ovaf^hknceolate, acuminate; the base broad, rounded; upper surface 
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glabrous, the lower glaucous (except the midrib and nerves) especially 
■when young; main nerves 7 to 9 pairs, ascending, rather straight: 
length 3*5 to 4'5 in., breadth 14 to 1*8 in.; petiole *45 to 6 in., rugulose, 
glaucous. Panicles axillary, few-flowered, shorter than the leaves, 
hoary, the flowers on short pedicels. Sepals slightly unequal, oblong, 
obtuse, tomentoso on lx>th surfaces. Ovary conical, tomentose; the 
style very short, glabrous; stigma small, 3-lobed. Fruit (immature) 
ovoid-globose, apiculate, minutely tomentoso; accrescent sepals mem¬ 
branous, free from the fruit; obscurely 7- to 12-nervod, strongly 
reticulate, blunt, slightly narrowed to the concave base, at first 
puberulous but ullimutely glabrous; the longer 2 25 irt, long, and *6 
to '75 in. broad, the others smaller. 

Penang: Curtis, No. 372. Malacca: Maingay (Kew Distrib.), 212. 

In this species the two inner fruiting wings of the calyx are 
nearly as large as the three outer ; the leaves are veiy white underneath 
when young, but much less conspicuously so when adult. It is known, 
only by Curtis’ and Main gay's specimens, none of which have com¬ 
plete flowers. Maingay's specimens from Malacca have in fact no flowers ; 
but there is no mistaking their leaves as being exactly like thoso of 
Mr. Curtis’ from Penang. The vernacular name of this is Dammar 
laut dhan Ivsor. 

15. Siiouka ci mata, King, n. sp. A medium-sized tree; young 
branches slender, dark-coloured, dcciduously lioary-puberulous. Leaves 
coriaceous, lanceolate or oblong-lanceolate, acuminate, tbe base enneato ; 
both surfaces glabrous, minutely reticulate, the lower whitish when 
yoirng, pale brown when dry ; main nerves 8 or 9 pairs, ascending, 
curved, shining on the lower surface: length 3 to 3'5 in., brendth '8 
to 1*5 in., petiole '75 to '9 in. Panicles 2 to 2*5 in. long, axillary and 
terminal, little-branched, few-flowered, lioary. Flowers *5 in. long, 
secund. Sepals ovoid-deltoid, obtuse, outside tomentoso, inside gla¬ 
brous. Petals three times as long as the sepals, narrowly oblong, obtuse, 
slightly expanded at the base, adprcssod-scriceous outside, glabrescent 
inside. Stamens 30, in fascicles of 3, unequal, tbe shorter with nndi- 
latod filaments, the longer with filaments dilated in the lower half; all 
with the connective produeod into an apical process crowned by 3 to 
5 spreading eiliro. Ovary ovoid-conie, sericeous, with a short glabrous 
style. Fruit (immature) ovoid, apiculate, pale-tomentose, *5 in. long; 
accrescent sepals membranous, reticulate: the three outer narrowly 
oblong, reticulate, 7-nervod : the two inner 2 in, long, and *2 in. broad, 
narrowed to above tlie coueave base: the two inner 1 in. long, linear- 
lanceolate, few-nerved. 

Penang: Curtis, No. 1578. 
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Known only by Curtis’ specimens, and readily recognisable by its 
beautifully ciliate-crestod anthers. 

36. StiouEA UTii.ia, King, n. sp. A large tree; all parte except 
tbo inflorescence glabrons: young branches slender, dark-colourod. 
Leaves coriaceous, ovate-lanceolate, candnto-aouminute, or shortly and 
abruptly acuminate, the base slightly cuneate; main nerves about 7 
pairs, oblique, not prominent on either surfaco; length 2'5 to 3 in., 
breadth ‘9 to J‘2 in., petiole *4 in. Panicles axillary, stellate-puberu- 
Ions, about as long as the leaves; their lateral branches distant, very 
short, minutely tomentose, 3- or 4-flowerod. Flowers sub-sessile, glo¬ 
bular iu bud, under '2 in. long. Sepals ovate-orbicular, blunt, tho 
outer 3 very tomentose outside, the inner 2 less so ; all glabrous inside. 
Petals broadly oblong, blunt, more or less sericeous in both surfaces. 
Stamens 20; lilaments slightly dilated, about as long us the ovate 
anthers; apical process of connective about as long as tho anther, 
ciliato- Ovary Rcrieeous, clongated-couie, gradually tapering into tho 
short glabrons stylo ; stigma minute, llipe fruit ovoid, apiculato, pale, 
adpresscd-sericeous, *4 in. long, closely invested by, but free from, 
the concave bases of the accrescent sepals. Sepals of frnilimj calyx 
all enlarged, membranous, reticulate, dceiduously puberulous ; the 3 
outer oblong, very obtuse, 5-nerved, 1*25 in. long, and *4 iu, broad; tho 
inner 3 half as long, or less, and much narrower. 

Penang: Curtis, No. 423. 

This species, which Mr. Curtis describes as yielding tho most 
durable timber in Penang, was at one time quite common there, hut 
it is now almost extinct. Its vernacular natno is Dammar laut. 

17. Shorea coStata, King, n. sp. A true ; young branches dark- 
coloured, lepidote-puberulous. Leaves thinly coriaceous, oblong, sub¬ 
acute, slightly narrowed to the rounded or sub-cuneate base; botli 
surfaces glabrous, the transverse veins distinct, especially' on the lower : 
main nerves 11 to 13 pairs, oblique, rather straight, slightly pro¬ 
minent beneath ; length 3 to 4*25 in., breadth 12 to 15 in., petiolo 
*8 to 1 in. Panicles axillary and terminal, l\5 to 2’5 in. long, Rcaly- 
puberulous, the lateral branches very short and few-flowered. Flowers 
small. Sepals broadly ovate, yellowish-tomentose outside, glabrous 
inside. Stamens 15; all with dilated filaments longer than the ovalo 
anthers, those of the inner row with the apical process of the connec¬ 
tive short and glabrous, those of the outer rows with longer ciliato 
apical connectives. Ovary ovoid-conical, densely ycllowish-tomentoso; 
style very short. Pipe fruit ovoid, apiculato, sparsely puberulous, *75 in. 
long ; sepals all enlarged, concave and dilatod at the base, membran¬ 
ous and reticulate; the three outer narrowly oblong, obtuse, much 
J. it. 16 
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narrowed to the base, 7-nerved, 2 - 75 in. long, and *45 in. broad; the 
two inner of the samo shape, bnt few-nerved, only 1*5 in. long, and *25 
in. broad. 

Penang: Curtis, No. 199. 

A specios known only by Mr. Curtis’ solitary specimen. Hie 
connectives of the inner anthers are ciliato, somewhat in tbo fashion 
of 8. ciliata , King ; bnt the leaves of that species are very different. 

18. Siiorea STELi.ATA, Dyer in Hook. fil. FI. Ur. Ind. I, 304. A 
tree 100 to 150 feet high; young branches slender, at first stellate- 
pnbernlous, but speedily glabrous, with bark dark-coloured and sparse¬ 
ly lenticellato. Leaves thinly coriaceous, ovate-lanceolate, the base 
rounded: upper surfaces glabrous, the lower very minutely lopidoto on 
the reticulations ; main nerves 8 to It pairs, rather straight, oblique, 
prominent on tbo lower surface; Jeugtli 4 to 5 5 in., breadth 175 to 
2 25 in., petiole -7 to 9 in. Panicles axillary or terminal, crowded at 
the extremities of the branches, many-flowered, 4 to 6 in. long; minute¬ 
ly stc 11 ate-pnbcscout. Flowers '25 in. in diam. Calyx minutely greyish- 
tomoutosc, the segments ovate-oblong, sub-acute, valvato, erect. Petals 
broadly ovate, obtuse, pubescent outside, spreading. Stamens 15,- the 
filaments short, broad ; the anthers linear-elongate, shortly bi-mneronate, 
the connective also shortly mucronate. Ovary ovate-globular, grooved, 
very tomentoso; the stylo short; tlio stigma ovoid, small. Ripe fruit 
ovoid, npieulato, tomentoso, *5 in. long; sepals all enlarged, sub- 
equal, membranous, linear-oblong, sub-aeute, much narrowed at the 
base, quite free from tho fruit, 5-ribbed, reticulate, 4'5 iu. long, and 
abont-'(>iu. broad. Purashorea stdlata , Kara, Jouru. As. Soc., Bengal, 
for 1870, pt. 2, p. 66. For. Flora Bunn., I, 117; Pierre Floro Forest. 
Coch-Chino, t, 224. 

Perak: King’s Collector, No. 7505. Distriu. Burmah. 

None of the Perak specimens aro in fruit; but in leaves and flowers 
they agree absolutely with Kura's Burmese specimens. The calyx in 
all is quite valvate, and it was on this character chiefly that Kurz based 
tlio genus Purashorea. 

19. Shore a Mar.vntt, Bnrck in Ann. Jard. Bot. Bnitenzorg, VI. 
217. A Nina II tree : young branches dark-coloured, stcllatc-pubcrnlons. 
Leaves thinly coriaceous, more or less broadly olliptic or elliptic-oblong, 
shortly abruptly and bluntly aenminato; the base broad, rounded, or 
almost truncate; upper surface glabrous, the midrib and nerves minu¬ 
tely tomentose or pubescent when young; lower surface more or less 
sparsely minutely stettute-puberulous, the sides of the midrib, especi¬ 
ally at the axils of the main nerves, glandular and densely oovered with 
masses of brown pale-edged scales : main nerves 12 to 1$ 
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slightly carved, thin but prominent beneath when dry, as are the 
transverse veins ; length 3 5 to 6*5 in., breadth 1*5 to 2 25 in.; potiolo 
*35 in., densely stellate-pubescent, scurfy. Stipules deciduous, ovate- 
lanceolate, nerved, stollaio-pubcrulous. Panicles axillary and termi¬ 
nal, few-flowered, tawny-tomentose, (shorter than the leaves [P]); the 
braets in pairs, unequal, elliptic-oblong, blunt, nerved, pubescent on 
both surfaces. “ Segments of calyx (lido I lurch) uuequtil, tlie three 
outer larger, imbricate. Petals minutely tomontose inside. Stamens 
15, in two rows.” II open { Marunti , Miq. FI. iud. Bat. Suppl., 489; A. 
DO. Prod. XVI, 2, p, 035. 

Perak: King’s Collector, No. 880. Malacca: Derry, No. 952. 
Disriun. Sumatra, lhmgka. 

The Perak specimens are not in flower; and 1 have seen nono 
from elsewhere that are. The above imperfect description of the 
flower has therefore been copied from Jiurok ( Ann. Javd. Hot. Buitenzorg, 
VI. 217J. The Perak specimens perfectly agree, us to leaves, with 
an authentic specimen of Miquel’s from Sumatra, in the Calcutta Her¬ 
barium. Miquel never saw either flower or fruit. In fact, of tho 
twenty new species of Dipterocarpm described by ibis author in tho 
supplement to his Flora of the Netherlands India, the flowers' are des¬ 
cribed in only two, and in these but partially! 

20. Shouea eximia, Solicit, in Nat. Tijdschr. Ned. Ind. XXXI, 
349. A shrub or small tree; young brandies petioles and under¬ 
surfaces of leaves stellate-sctnlose. Leaves coriaceous, elliptic-oblong, 
or ob-lanceolate-oblong, acuminate, narrowed to tho rounded or sub- 
cuneate baso: upper surfaco glabrous except the tomentoso midrib, 
shining, the nerves depressed : under surface scabrid, pale brown, tho 
reticulations midrib and 17 to 21 pairs of spreading nerves prominent: 
length 6'5 to II in., breadth 2'25 to 3*25 t in., petiole *25 to ‘35 in. 
Stipules in pairs, persistent, ovate, acuminate, longer than tho petioles, 
reticulate, laxly pubescent and wartod. " Wings of fruiling-calyz 
linear-lanceolate, obtuse: the tliree larger narrow at tlio base, 3*2 to 
3*6 in. long, *5 in. broad, sparsely pubescent, 9-nerved ; tho two shorter 
and narrower 1*6 in. long. Fruit elongated-ovoid, acuminate, minute¬ 
ly whitish-tomentose.” Burck in Ann. Jard. Bot. Buitenv.org VI, 218. 
Vatiea T eximia, Miq FI. Ind. Bat. Suppl. 486; A. DC. Prod. XVI 
2; 623. Vatiea sub-lacunosa ? Miq. FI. Ind. Bat. Suppl. 486. Shorea 
sub-laeunosa, ScheflL in Nat. Tijdschr. Ned. Ind. XXXI, 350: A. DC. 
Prod* XVI, 2623. 

Malacca: Griffith, No. 5018. Penang: Kiilg. Perak King’s Col¬ 
lector, 10998. Distbib. Sumatra, Bangka. 

. Thii plautis very imperfectly known. I have copied the descrip- 
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tioD of the fruit from Dr. Burck (1. o.). Miquel, who first described 
the plant as a probable Vatica, bad seen nothing but a leaf-twig. 
Specimens brought from Perak by the Calcutta collectors bear, instead 
of flowers, curious cones, 1*5 in. long, of distichous imbricate bracts, 
concerning which Griflitli, in his field note on his specimen No. 5018, 
wrote,—“ irregular growth caused by an insect; each of the scales 
of these cones bears on its dorsum at its base a number of eggs*” 
Griffith’s No. 5019 appears to belong to a closely allied, but distinct, spe¬ 
cies ; as also does the indeterminate plant issued by Wallicli as No. 6635 
of In's catalogue, under the designation, “ Dillon iacea [/] nervosa 

21. Siiorka Tnism/roNi, King, n. sp. A tree 60 to 80 feet high: 
young branches rather stout, the bark dark-coloured and Unif ied late, 
but covered at first by a pulo-grey, deciduous pclliclo. leaves coriaco- 
ous, elliptic-oblong to elliptic, rarely oblong, sometimes slightly obovate, 
obtuse, slightly narrowed to the rounded base; both surfaces glabrous, 
the lower when very young sparsely lepidote, pubcrulous especially 
on the midrib and nerves, brown when dry: main nerves 8 or 9 pairs, 
ascending, slightly curved, bold and prominent on the under surfaco 
like the midrib ; length 5 to 7 in., breadth 2’5 to iV25 in.; petiole '6 
to *8 in., stout, l'anklcs axillary and terminal, 2 to 3 in. long, velvoty, 
few-flowered, apparently ebraeteolatc. Flowers sessile, *6 or ‘7 in. 
long. Sepals ovate, sub-acute, unequal; the 3 outer tomentose outside, 
glabrous insido; the 2 inner smaller, nearly glabrous, the edges 
eiliatc. Petals much longer than tho sepals, linear-oblong, obtuse, 
expanded at the base, glabrous, except onc-half of the outer surface 
which is adpressed-pubescent. Stamens 15, in 3 vows, tho filaments of 
all dilatod, unequal: tho anthers shortly ovate, thoso of the inner and 
longer row inappendiculate, those of the other two row's with a short 
apical appendage from the connective. Ovary narrowly conical, 
tomentose, taperiug into tho short glabrous style; stigma minute. 
Pipe fruit narrowly ovoid, npioulate, minutely pale-tomentose, substriate, 
1*2 in. long, and 6 iu. in diain., the pericarp thick and woody. Per¬ 
sistant sepals with much thickened concave woody bases, forming a 
cup ombraeing the lower half of tho fruit, tho apices of the outer three 
prolonged into mouibrnnous linear-oblong obtuso wings exceeding 
the fruit and somotimos 1*5 in. long; one of the inner sepals shortly 
winged, the other often broad, obtuse and not winged. 

Perak: common. King’s Collector. 

In this plant the fruit is much larger than in any of the other 
species of Shorea here described, and its pericarp is hard and thick. 
The bases of the sepals ar9 greatly thickened and concave, and they 
form a cup which embraces closely, but does not adhere to, the lower 
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half of the fruit, the apices of some of them being winged as above 
described. In these respects the species resembles certain other 
Malayan species of Shorea , e. g., 8. Martiniana Scheff, 8. saaberrima, 
and S. stenoptera, Burck. Judging from tl»o leaf-specimens on which 
Miqnel founded his Hopra. Shitjkawamj , that plant must be a close 
ally of this. A species (flower only) collected by H. O. Forbes in 
Sumatra (Herb. No. 2952) must also be closely allied to this. It 
differs however by its conspicuously bractoolaie inflorescence. Beccnri’s 
Nos. 2681 and 3507, which form the types of Heim’s species 8. brachyp- 
tem, are also allied to this. 

6. IIorEA, Roxb. 

Glabrous or hoary-tomentoso resinous trees. Leaves quite ontiro, 
firm, feather-veined; stipules small, deciduous or inconspicuous. 
Flowers sessilo or shortly pedicellcd, ebraetoate, in lax panicles of uni¬ 
lateral racemes. Sepals inserted on the receptacle, two being quito 
oxternal and threo for the most part internal, obtuse, imbricate. Petals 
' falcate, their apices inflected in bud. Stamens 15, or rarely 10, slightly 
connate; the*connective subulate-cuspidate, the anthers ovato, their 
valves obtuse, equal. Ovary 3-cel led, the cells 2-ovuled: stylo shortly 
eylindric or subulate. Fruit 1-seeded, closely surrounded by tho bases 
of tho accrescent sepals, the 2 external of which are developed into 
linear wings, the three internal not longer than the ripe fruit. Fmbryo 
as in Shorea. —Disirib. of Shorea; species about 35. 

Sect. I. Er-noPEA, Main nerves of leaves bold and prominent. 

Nerves of leaves 16 to 18 pairs; accrescent 
sepals 4 to 4*5 in. long, 10-nerved ... 1 IT. nervosa . 

Nerves of leaves 10 to 13 pairs; accrescent 
sepals 1*75 to 2*5 in. long, obscurely 5-nerved 2. 11. Cnrtmi. 
Sect. II. Dbyobalanoidea, Miq. Main nerves not 
distinct. 

Petals sericeous : the filaments longer than tho 
anthers; ripe fruit *3 in. long, the accrescent 
sepals 7-nervcd, 1'75 to 2 in. long, and *2 to 
•25 in. broad; leaf-petioles *25 to *4 iu. long, 
minutely tomentose... ... ... 3. 27. micranlha. 

Petals densely sericeous; the filaments shorter 
than the anthers; ripe fruit *2 in. long; ac¬ 
crescent sepals obscurely 5- to 7-nerved, 1*25 
to 1*5 in. long, and ‘25 in. broad; leaf-petioles 
*35 to *6 in. long, slender, puberulous, finally 
glabrous ... .„ 4. II. intermedia. 
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1. Hopea nervosa, King, n. sp. A tree 50 to 70 feet high: young 
branches dark-coloured, glabrous. Leaves coriaceous, oblong to elliptic- 
oblong, shortly acuminate, the base rounded or very slightly cuneate; 
both surfaces glabrous; main nerves 16 to 1§ pairs, spreading, bold 
and prominont on tlio lower ; length 3*5 to 5 in., breadth 1*5 to 2*25 in.} 
petiole *5 to ‘75 in., transversely wrinkled when dry. Flowers unknown. 
Ripe fruit ovoid-rotnnd, apiculate, glabrous, 5 in. long; the two outer 
sepals much enlarged, oblong-lanceolate, obtuse, slightly narrowed to 
the concavo thickened smooth base, 10-nerved, 4 to 4'5 in. long, and 
'6 to '75 in. wide ; the three inner sepals not quite so long as tho fruit, 
broadly ovate, obtuso, thickened, smooth, clusoly embracing but not 
adherent to the fruit. 

Perak: King’s Collector, No. 3690. 

This is a very distinct species, belonging to the group of Hopea 
with the nerves of tho leaves bold. It is so distinct that, contrary to my 
general practice, 1 venture to name it without having seen the flower, 

2. Ilona CiiUTisii, King, n. sp. A tree 50 to 60 feet high: 
young branches slender, dark-coloured, lentieollato, almost glabrous. 
Leaves coriaceous, broadly ovate to ovate-oblong, shortly acuminate 
or acute, tho base slightly unequal-sided, rounded, rarely sub-cuneate; 
both surfaces glabrous, tho upper slightly puberulous on tho midrib 
near tho base, the lower with several hairy glands at the base, the 
midrib sparsely and minutely stellate-puberulous ; main nerves 10 to 
13 pairs, curving, ascending, prominent beneath ; length 3*5 to 4'5 in., 
breadth 1*75 to 2'5 in.; petiole *4 in., puberulous when young. Pani¬ 
cles (ucillnry and terminal, lax, few-flowered. Flowers about *2 in. 
long, pedicel led. Sepals broadly ovate, blunt, concavo, tomentose out¬ 
side, glabrous inside ; the inner two rather smaller and more glabrous 
than tho others. Petals oblong, oblique, falcate, obtuse, partially tomen- 
tose outside, glabrous inside. Stamens 10, the filaments short, dilated ; 
anthers ovate, short, the connective with an apical awn longer than 
tho anther. Ovary broadly ovate, puberulous at tho truncate apex, 
otherwise glabrous : stylo short. Ripe fruit ovoid, apiculate, pale 
striate, *3 in. long; outer two sopals accrescent, narrowly-oblong, reti- 
enlatc, membranous, obscurely 5-nerved, obtuse, slightly narrowed 
to tho concave smooth base, 175 to 2*5 in. long and from *35 to *6 in. 
broad; tho three inner non-aeorescent sepals about as long as the 
fruit. 

Penang: Curtis Ho. 1562. Perak: King’s Collector, 8161. 

3. Hoi’EA micrantha, Hook. fil. in Trans. Linn. Soc., xxiii, 160. 
A tree 60 to 80 foot high : young branches slender with dark-coloured, 
lenticellate bark and minute brownish pubescence. Leaves coriaceous, 
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ovate-lanceolate or oblong-lanceolate, bluntly caudate-acuminate; the 
base slightly cnneate or sometimes broad, rounded and slightly unequal; 
both surfaces glabrous except the pubescent midrib: main nerves 
numerous, not much more prominent than the secondary, and both 
indistinct; length 2 to 4 in., breadth *8 to T75 in.; petiole 25 to *4 in. 
minutely tomontose. Panicles axillary and terminal, numerous, short, 
spreading, 1 to 1'5 in. long, puberulous or glabrous. Flowers *15 to 
•25 in. long, shortly pedicellate. Sepals sub-equal, ovate-rotund, sub¬ 
acute or obtuse, puberulous and resinous outsido, glabrous inside. 
Petals twice as long as tho sepals, broadly oblong-obtuse, silky outside 
except on one side, glabrous inside. Stamens about 12, the filaments 
dilated in the lower half, longer than the ovato anthers; tho connective 
produced into a singlo apical awn longer than tho stamen. Ovary 
elongated, often constricted in tho middle, glabrous; stylo very short, 
stigma minute. Ripe fruit ovoid, apiculato, ’.‘l in. long, striate, elostdy 
embraced by the 3 inner sepalH which about equal it in length; tho 
outer two sepalH accrescent, oblaneoolatc, obtuse, tapering to the con¬ 
cave base, reticulate, 7-nerved, 175 to 2 in. long, and *2 to “25 in. broad. 
A. DO. Prod. XVI. 2, p. 634. Dyer in Hook. fil. FI. Br. lud. I, 310. 
Burck in Ann. Bot. Jard. Buitenzorg, VI, 238. 

Malacca; Maingay (Kew Distrib.) No. 210. Penang: Curtis, Nos. 
167, 266, 1397. Perak: King’s Collector, Nos. 3525, 8170. Disruin. 
Borneo: Bangka, Sumatra. 

Mr. Curtis notes on the Penang specimens of tin's, that the bark of 
the tree is smooth and of a grey colour, whereas tho back of its close ally 
II. intermedia is fissured like that of Shoreaparvijlora. The species of llopva 
with'numerous indistinct nerves, (Sect. Dryubalanoidcs) are not easy to 
distinguish from each other in the Herbarium. II. Mengarawan, Miq., a 
spocies published two years earlier than this (i. <*., in 1860), comes very 
noar this, and the two may possibly proyo to bo ideuiical, in which 
case Miquel’s name must be adopted, llopm cernua, Toysrn. and Birin, 
was described by its authors from a plant originally obtained from 
Sumatra, but cultivated iu the Buitenzorg Carden. It differs from 11. 
Mengarawan and from H. micrantha in having larger loaves with more 
prominent nerves. Its authors were doubtful as to its being really dig- 
tinot from H. Mengarawan, and 1 think these doubts were well founded. 
Under the species namod XT. Dryobalanoidcs by Miqncl (1. c ) there arc, 
Dr. Burck asserts, two plants. One of these collected at Soengie- 
pagoe in Sumatra, is, he says, simply E. Mengarawan , Miq., and it is 
the fruit of this which Miquel describes under his II. Dryobalanoidcs. 
The other specimen from Priaman in Sumatra is different, and it is to 
it that Dr* Burck (Ann. Bot. Jard. Buitenzorg VI., 241) desires to 
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restrict tlio name JET. Dryolalanoides, Miq. There is in the Calcutta 
Herbarium an authentic specimen of the very gathering of the Soengie- 
pagoe plant on which Miquel worked, and I should refer it to JET, 
micrantha Hook. fil. 

a 

Petulant!ra micrantha, Harssk. has been reduced by the authors of 
tho Genera Plantarum (Vol. I. p. 193) to JTopea. It is however a different 
plant, from thiH, and belongs to Miqucl’s section En-hopea, which is 
characterised by the nerves being prominent. By Dr. Borck, Petalandra 
is reduced to Boom. 

4. Hopea intermedia, King n. sp. A ti*eo 60 to 80 feet high: 
young branches rather dark-coloured, minutely lenticellato, puberulous. 
Leaves coriaceous, ovate-lanceolate, caudate-acuminate, tho haso cunoate, 
both surfaces glabrous; main nerves numerous, faint; length 2'5 to 
3 in., breadth 1 to 1‘35 in.; petiole *35 to *6 in. slender, puberulous bnt 
finally glabrous. Panicles as in 11. Mengarawan , tho flowers pedicellate. 
Sepals sub-equal; tlie two outer ovate, acumiuuto; tho three inner 
broader ami more obtuse, all resinous outside, glabrous and smooth in¬ 
side. Petals twice as long as the sepals, narrowly oblong, obtuse, falcate, 
densely sericeous externally, glabrous within. Stamens L2; tho fila- 
nients dilated, shorter than tlie anthers; tho anthers short, crowned l>y 
a straight awn from tho connective longer than tlie stamen. Ovary 
hour-glass shaped ; style short, stigma small. Itipr fruit ovoid, apicu- 
late, *2 in. long, pale, striate ; the tw’O outer sepals accrescent, narrowly 
oblong-obtuse, narrowed to tho base, reticulate, obscurely 5-to 7-nervod, 
1*25 to 1*5 in. long and *25 in. broad; the inner three sepals not accres¬ 
cent, not longor than tho fruit, and closely embracing it. 

Penang: Curtis, No. 425 and 1398. Perak: King's Collector, 
No. 3709. 

This species is no doubt near to 77. micrantha, Hook, fil., but, accord¬ 
ing to Mr. Curtis, it is distinguishable from that, while growing, by its 
bark, this tree having a fissured bark like that of Shorea parvifolia, Dyer, 
while the bark of II. micrantha is smooth and grey. The petals of 
this are also more sericeous than those of II. micrantha , the filaments 
are shorter than the anthers (not longer, as in H. micrantha), tho leaves 
ai'O more glabrous, the petioles longer and more slender and more 
glabrous, aud tho fruit and accrescent sepals are smaller than in II. 
micrantha. I have therefore ventured, after much hesitation, to name 
this as a species, and from its relationship to H. micrantha and H. Meuga- 
rawun, I have called it II. intermedia. Its vernacular name in Penang 
is Jdnkang. It has been suggested that this plant should be refer¬ 
red to 77. Dryolalanoides , Miq.—a course which I would hare adopted 
with great pleasure had it been clear what H. Dryolalanoides really 
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fiat, as I hare stated in a note under H. micrantha, £T. Dryoialanoidet 
appears to be a composite species; moreover, its author nowhere describes 
its flowers. For these reasons I think it ought to bo suppressed as a 
species. ^ 

7. Retinodenpron, Korthals. 

Resinous troes, with the IcaveH, inflorescence, and flowers of Vatiea. 
Ripe fruit globular, crowned by the pcn>i«lent style, 1-celled, 1-soofled, 
the pericarp coriaceous, indeliiscent. Calyx of ripo fruit slightly ac¬ 
crescent, the pieces oblong, nearly equal, and quite free from, and usually 
shelter than, the fruit (longer in. R. Kunstlcri). Tuauxis (sub-genus 
of Valeria) W aud A. DisHtiu, Mulaya and Bullish India. Species about 
10 . 

Imuris was established by Wight ami Arnot us a Mib-genus of Vatrna , Liim. 
to receive tho three xpt i ics I ati na hnm i fuliu llnvb, V lloxbunilnann, Wifjrlit ami 
V. Cvylomra, Wight [Slcmopi'nii. II vilitu, Tbw.J .mil it h cbarai ti r« were, “ Segments 
of the calyx ovate, acute, enhugmg m fruit, p< tain fab ate and about three times tho 
length of the calyx : bUniun s 15 with oblong anther cells; '■‘h/lc short; nltt/ma 
clavato, 3-6 tombed • panteh * axillary, shelter than the leims.” The other »e< lion 
of Vateria suggested by Wight was fJu-l utuur ilho 1 alt r in of liinn.vns and of 
winch V. mdica, L. is tho type) and of this the diameters me, “ Cuhjr-unjint’ntii 
obtuse, scarcely enlarging in fimfc jntah oval, sealrely longer than the calyx: 
stamens 40 or 50 with linear anthu-eells: t.li/lc elongated bhyina acute; panicle 
large and terminal. Koithnls, evidently overlooking Wight's lllustiations, pub¬ 
lished (Verh. Nat. Oesoh. Ned Ind p. 56) Jus genus Zf* ftnoih mb on to rover 
one of tho very plants (u:., fan i ui Inner eft ilia, lioxh) for winch Wight and 
Arnot founded the sub-genus hau rm, and to tiiix Jirhumlrnihon Kortlials uddud 
his own Malayan spocioH It ifriwil and M pauriihnttin. Although bausw may have 
the priority as a sub-gcntis (Wight's Hlut tritiums wero published in 1840, and 
Korthals' book, just qnoted, bears the date 1839 — 1842), IUhrxnUnthon takes prece¬ 
dence os a yenue. The flowers of Uctinmlcntlion are exactly those of all the species 
of Vatiea (exoopt the anomalous V. arnjihnlu, Ro\h ) innsmurh as the segments of 
the calyx are slightly imbricate when the hud is very young, becoming valvale as 
the bud advances in age; the petals arc much longbr than broad, tlunr apices are 
not inflexed in aestivation, and they aro not spreading when expanded Tho fruit 
itself is also practically that of Vahcn; but the fruitmg-calyx is different, for its 
lobes are invariably free from the beginning, they are pi city neatly equal to each 
other, but (although slightly accrescent) they are in most enxf x i-lmrU i t Inn the fruit. 
As regards its calyx, Rctmodendron is closely allied to Valeria, but it differs from 
Vateria in its flowers; for in Valeria the stamens are numerous (40 to 50), the 
petals are scarcely longer than the segments of t he oaly x and are spreading; more¬ 
over the inflorescence is longer in Valerta than in Rnttvodendron, and it is terminal. 
Tn t|b)rt, Retinodendron has the flowers of Vatiea and tho fruit of Valeria. Dr. 
fiorde forms Retinodendron and Ieauxu into sections of the genua Vatiea, giving 
however characters to the section leauxie which form no part of Wight's original 
characters of it as a sub-section of Vateria. In Dr. Burch's section Itauxis, “ tho 
calyx-lobes are all accrescent, sub-equal to the fruit, or much longer," 

J. tl. 17 
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Fruiting-calyx Bhorter than the fruit. 

Leaves 3 5 to 6 in. long: fruit 4 in. in diam. X. R. pallidum. 

Loaves 7 to 10 in. long: fruit *65 in. in diam. 2. R. Scortechvnii. 

Fruiting-calyx longer than the fruit ... 3. 11. Kunstleri. 

1. Kjetinodkndrun pallidium, King. A small tree (fide Dyer): 
young branches slender, dcciduously pubernlous, their bark pale. Leaves 
coriaceous, oblong-lanceolate to narrowly elliptic, acuminate; the edges 
entire, recurved when dry ; the base acute: both surfaces glabrous, 
tho uppor shining; main nerves 9 to 10 pairs, curving, oblique ; length 
3*5 to 6 in., breadth 12 to 1*8 in., petiole *4 to *5 in. Panicles axillary, 
rarely extra-axillary, pubernlous, 1 to 3 in. long. Flowers ‘45 in. long; 
Catyx-seyvients ovate-lanceolate, scurfy-pubescent. Petals oblong, lanceo¬ 
late, Hub-ncntc, stellate-pubescent externally. Anthers broadly ovate, 
with a short blunt apiculus. Ovary pubernlous ; stigma capitate, lobed. 
Fruit globular, about *4 in. in diam., glabrous, sinning, very minutely 
and sparsely lepidote, partially covered in the lower half by the slightly 
unequal, spreading or sub-retlexed, narrowly-ohlong, membranous, 
3-norved, reticulate calyx-lobes. Vatica pallida, Dyer in Hook. fil. FI. 
Hr. Ind. I, 302. 

Punaug: Maingay, on Government Hill, at an elevation of about 
800 feet; Curtift, No. 117 ; King, Kunstler. 

This is known only from Penang. It is evidently a rare tree. Its 
fruit somewhat resembles (except in size) that of V. lunceafolia , Blume. 

2. Retiiwwhndron Scortkciunti, King, n. sp. A tall tree: young 
branches rather stout, densely furfiirnceous-pubescent. Leaves coria¬ 
ceous, oblong, tapering to the sub-aento apex ; the base slightly nar¬ 
rowed, rounded: both surfaces glabrous: main nerves 14 to 18 pairs, 
spreading, curving, prominent on the lower, depressed on the upper, 
surface when dry, the Iransverso venation bold : length 7 to 10 in., 
breadth 2‘0 to 3*2 in , petiole *6 to ‘75 in. Panicles crowded towards 
the apiees of the branches, mostly axillary, 2 to 25 in. long, the 
racluses brownish flocculent stollate-tomentose, as is the calyx exter¬ 
nally. Flowers *6 in. long. Calyx-lobes ovate. Petals thick, oblong, 
bluut, puberulons externally, glabrous within. Stamens elliptic, apicu- 
lato. Geary minutely tomentose; stigma clavate. Ripe fruit sub- 
globular, sub-rugose, vertically grooved, minutely rufous-scurfy, about 
65 in. in diam.. laxly embraced in the lower half by tho broadly ovate, 
membranous, many-nerved, reticulate, sub-equal cnlyx-lobes. 

Perak: Scorteobini, Nos. 1940 and 1942. * 

■*The calyx-lobcs are nearly equal in size, quite free from the fruit, 
much shorter, and they embrace only its lower half. This species is 
allied to Retinodendron Rassak , Korth. (Nat. Gescb. Ned. Ind, 56, t. 8,) 
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but has broader leaves and muck more condensed panicles than that 
species. 

3. Rbtikooenpron Kifnstleri, King n. sp. A tree, 20 to 50 feet 
high, sometimes a shrub : young branches slender, deeiduously stellate* 
puberulous. Leaves thinly coriaceous, clliptic-oblong to oblong-lanceo¬ 
late, sometimes slightly ohovnte, subacute or shortly and bluntly 
acuminate ; the base cuneate, rarely rounded : upper surface glabrous, 
the midrib and nervos pubescent ; the lower «piilo glabrous ; main nerves 
7 to 9 pairs, ascending, slightly prominent beneath : length 2’25 to 4‘5 
in., breadth 1 "25 to 1'75 in., petiole ‘25 to 4 in. ISacemes axillary, 1 
to 1‘5 in. long, sparsely scaly. Flowers 4 in. long. Calyx-lobes ovate- 
lanceolate, puberulous. Petols oblong-elliptic, oblique, obtuse, puberulous 
outside. Authors slightly and sharply upiciilfttc. Ovary puberulous, 
stigma capitate. Pipe fruit globular, with a long curved apical beak, 
glabrous, about’25 in. in dinm. Calyx-lubes all accrescent, sub-equal, 
oblong, tapering slightly to the silli-obtuse apex, the base slightly 
aurieled, tliickly membranous, glabrous, 3-nerved, the longest about 
1\3 in. long, and ‘35 in, broad, loosely surrounding, and longer than, the 
fruit. * 

Perak; Scortechini, Wray, King’s Collector; very common at low 
elevations. * 

In this species all the five calyx-lobes aro accrescent and of nearly 
equal size. Tlioy aro quite free from the ripe fruit, round which they 
form a loose semi-inflated investiture. Its nearest ally is Vatica 
bancana, Scheffer, ( ltctinodendron bancanmn). 

8. Ison era, Scheffer. 

A tall resinous tree. Leaves coriaceous, entiro, feather-veined. 
Flowers in axillary or terminal panicles. Calyx-tube very short, the 
segments ovate-rotund, imbricate. Stamens 30 to 35, the anthers ovate, 
the cells divergent at the base, acute, the valvbs equal, the connective 
produced into an apical hristlc-like appendage. Ovary 3-col led, t he loculi 
bi-ovulate; the style short, terete, 3-angled at the apex. Fruit indohis- 
cent, I-seeded, the pericarp coriaceous. Frv.itiutj-r.alyx an open cup 
not embracing the fruit; its lobes all slightly enlarged, spreading (not 
winged); the outer 3 rotund, broader than the 2 narrower inner lobes. 

One species—Malayan. 

1. Isoptkra Bobnjecnsis, Scheff. MSS. ex Bnrck in Ann. Bot. 
Jartt Buitenzorg VI, 922. A large tree: young branches slender, 
dark-coloured, sparsely lenticellate, glabrescent. Leaves coriaceous, 
oblong, sub-acute, slightly narrowed to the rounded base: upper surface 
glabrous except the puberulous midrib; the lcfwer pale, glabrous; main 
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nerves 8 or 9 pairs, oblique, slightly curving, prominent beneath; length 
4 to 5 in., breadth 1*75 to 2 in., petiole *5 in. Panicles 4 to 6 in. long, 
stellftte-pnbescent; bractcoles caducous. Flowers shortly stalked. Oaiyz- 
srfjments minutely tomentose. Petals *5 in. long, pale tomentose. 
Stamens 30 to 36, in 3 series, the filaments dilated at the base: anthers 
with equal valves. Ovary sericeous, stylo glabrous. Ripe fruit snb- 
glolmse, acuminate, pale tomentose, about *25 in. in diam.; fruiting-calyx 
forming a cup with a concave short tube embracing the fruit, the seg¬ 
ments spreading, re-curved, the 3 outer *65 in. in length and breadth, the 
2 inner smaller. Heim, ‘* Rechcrchcs snr les Dipterocarpacees,” p. 51. 
Pahang: Ridley, No. 2020. Uistrim. Bangka, Borneo. 

Loaf-specimens of what appear to he this tree wore collected by 
Mr. Wray (Herb. No. 3126) in Upper Perak. 

9. Bamnocarpus, Beddomo. 

Glabrous or pnberulous, rarely seabrid, resinous trees, w*itb in¬ 
conspicuous fugaceous stipules. Leaves entire, coriaceous or membran¬ 
ous, penni-nerved. Flowers Hecund, sessile or shovtly pet^c'clled, Sepals 
distinct or united at the base, imbricated, two quite external to the 
others; in fruit sub-equul, only slightly enlarged, woody, thickened, and 
forming a C-lo\)od cup round the base of (but rarely enveloping) the 
fruit, not adnata to it and never expanding into wings. Ptials elliptic, 
obliquely acuminate, the apices slightly in fluxed in bud or not indexed at 
all. Stamens 15, attached to the bases of the petals, in 3 rows; or 10 
in 2 rows, sub-equal, tho filaments much dilated at the base, the connec¬ 
tive prolonged into a straight apical awn longer than the ovate anther. 
Torus fiat. Ovary 3-eelled, cells 2-ovnled, ovules collateral. Style 
short. Stigma minute, entire. Fmit oblong or sub-globose, apiculate; 
tho pericarp ligneous or sub-ligneous Seed solitary, erect; cotyledons 
fleshy, plano-concave, tho larger 2- or 3-Iobed, or entire; the radicle 
prominent. Southern Peninsular India, Malaya. Probably 12 species. 

Leaves glabrous, smooth. 

Leaves ovate-lanceolate or ovate, caudate-acu¬ 
minate. 

Stamens 15 

Limit entirely enveloped in the slight¬ 
ly enlarged calyx ... ... 1. B. Curtisii. 

Only the lower part of the fruit en¬ 
veloped by the calyx ... ... 2. B.penangianus. 

Stamens 10 ... ... ... 3 . b. anomalus. 
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Leaves narrowly oblong, gradually narrowed 
to the acut-e apex. 

„ Fruit 1*75 to 225 in. long: stamens 10 ... 4. B . maximus. 

Fruit 1*5 in. long; leaves 4 to 6 iu. long, 
with 9 or 10 pairs of bold parallel 
nerves ... ... ... 5. B. Heimii. 

Fruit ‘6 iu. long: leaves 2 25 to 2'75 in. 
long, with 7 or 8 pairs of slightly 
’ prominent nerves ... ... 6. B. Wrayi. 

Leaves stellate-pubescent, scabrid ... ... 7. B. Hemsleyanus. 

1. Balanocarpus Curtisii, King. A troe 20 to 30 feet high : young 
branches slender, the bark dark-coloured, pubcrulous. Leaves mem¬ 
branous, ovate-lanceolate, bluntly eandate-aeuminato, tho base slightly 
cuneate : both surfaces glabrous, dnll; main nerves 8 to 10 pairs, spread¬ 
ing, faint and scarcely more prominent than tho secondary norves ; 
length 2 to 2‘5 in., breadth '75 to 1 in., petiole •] to ‘15 in. Panicles 
axillary and terminal, shorter than the leaves, glakresccnt, lax, each 
with a few 3- to 5-flowered spreading branches. Flowers second, short¬ 
ly pedicelled, *15 in. long. Sepals distinct, sub-equal, thick, rotund- 
ovate, very obtuse, pubcrulous outside, glabrous inside, tho edges slightly 
ciliate. Petals elliptic, obliquely shortly and bluntly acuminato, glabres- 
cent inside, partly puherulous and partly glabrous outside. Stamens 
15, in 3 rows, sub-equal; the filaments shorter than tho anthers, dilated: 
anthers broadly elliptic, truncate, the connective produced into an 
apical awn longer than the stamen. . Ovary cylindric, truncate, glabrous, 
the style short and stigma minute. Fruit smooth, globular, apiculate, 
crowned by the sub-sessile discoid stigma, enveloped by, but not adherent 
to, the slightly thickened sepals, '25 to ‘3 in. in diam. (calyx included). 

Penang: Curtis, No. 1406. Perak: King’s Collector, Nos. 3171, 
3294, 6543 ; Wray, No. 2860. 

2. Balanocarpus penanuiakcs, King, n. sp. A tree 40 to 50 foot 
high: young branches slender, dark-coloured, lonticcllatc, slightly 
puberulous at the very tips. Leaves coriaceous, ovate-lanceolate or 
ovate-acuminate, often caudate-acuminate, the base slightly cuneate or 
almost rounded, the edges slightly undulate, both surfaces glabrous: 
main nerves 7 to 8 pairs, spreading and curving upwards, not promi¬ 
nent on either surface; length 1‘75 to 4 in., breadth ‘8 to 1‘6 in., petiole 
*25 to *4 in. Panicles axillary and terminal, hoary-pubescent, many- 
flowered ; the flowers second, 7 to 9 on each lateral branchlet, pedicelled, 
*15 to ‘2 in. long. Sepals sub-equal, broadly ovate, sob-acute, yellowish- 
pulveruleufc, tomentose externally, glabrous internally. Petals oblong, 
obtuse, twisted and with the apices reflexed in estivation, spreading 
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when expanded minutely yellowish-pulverulent, tomentose outside, 
glabrous inside. Stamens 15, sub-equul: apical awn curved, longer 
than the anther. Ovary ovoid, narrowing upwards into the style; stigma 
minute. Fruit ovoid, very slightly apiculate, striate, pale pubescent, 
about '6 in. long and '3 in. in diam., the persistent calyx covering the 
lower third of the fruit, sub-glabrous, thickened and concave at the 
base; the teeth deltoid, spreading. Bichetia penangiana, Heim in Bull. 
Soc. Linn. Paris, 1891, p. 980. 

Pouang: on Government Hill, at an elevation of about 1,000 feet, 
Curtis, Nos. 1429 and 1393; Ilnllett, No. 188; King’s Collector, No. 
1534. Perak : King’s Collector, Nos. 3333, 3707. 

Tho loaves of this species, although larger, resemble those of B. 
Curtisii: but the fruits of the two aro quite different. One of Mr. 
Curtis’ specimens, No. 429 (communicated from Kevv), forms the type of 
u now genus eidlod l ticket in, which M. Heim 1ms founded (1. c. p., 975, 
also in his “ ltecherches sur les Dipterooarpuecos ” p. 50), without having 
scon its flowers. I have retained for this M. Heim’s specific name, while 
referring it to Beddorne’s older genus. The vernacular name of the 
species is Dammar Etam. * 

3. Bai.anocarpus anomai.us, King. A tree : young branches slender, 
dark-coloured, minutely lcmticellate, tho tips puberulous. Leaves eoria- 
eoous, ovate, acuminate; the baso broad, sub-cuneate; both surfaces 
glabrous ; main nerves 0 or 7 pairs, ascending, curving, not prominent; 
length 2’25 to 2 5 in., breadth 1 to 13 in., petiole 6 to '7 in. Panicles 
numerous, axillary and terminal, longer than the leaves, pubescent, 
their lateral branchlets boaring 6 to 8 sub-secund flowers. Flowers 
shortly podicelled, *15 in. long. Sepals broadly ovate, connate at the 
base, obtuse, minutely toinentose outside, glabrous inside. Petals 
elliptic, blunt, yellowish adpressed-sericeous outside, glabrous inside, 
only about twice as long as tho Bepals, spreading and reflexod so as to 
expose the stamens and pistil. Stamens 10, in two rows ; the filaments 
longer than the anthers, dilated ; anther short, ovate, its connective pro¬ 
duced into an apical awn as long as itself. Ovary ovoid, striate, pubes¬ 
cent, style short and thick, stigma small. 

Kedah: Curtis, No. 1054. 

Mr. Curtis is as yet the only collector of this, and his specimens 
have no fruit. 1 refer it to this genus, although its flowers differ from 
those of the other species known to me, in having petals only abont 
twice as long as the sepals, spreading and reflexed so that the andro- 
gyncecium is quite exposed ; and in having only 10 stamens In other 
respects the specimens agree with Balanocarpus. Its vernacular name 
in Kedah is Malaut. 
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4. Balanocakpus maximcs, King, n. sp. A tree ()0g|o 80 feet high : 
all parte except the inflorescence glabrous: young branches rather stout; 
the bark, loose, papery, lenticellate, pale. Leaves thinly coriaceous, 
oblong to elliptic-oblong, sub-acuto, slightly narrowed to the rounded 
base; main nerves 7 to 9 pairs, slightly prominent beneath, the trans¬ 
verse veins slightly prominent when dry : length 5 to 7 in., breadth 2 
to 2*r» in., petiole *5 to ’0 in. Panicles axillary or terminal, about half 
as long ns the leaves, few-flowered, minutely toment-oso. Flowers sub- 
sessile, ‘6 or 7 in. long. Sepals broadly ovate, the outer two toinentose, 
the inner three more or less glabrous externally, all glabrous internally, 
the inner two with ciliate margins. Petals much longer than the sepals, 
narrowly oblong, the apex erose, evpnndod and concave at the base, ad- 
pressed-pubescent oul side and towards the apex inside, otherwise gla¬ 
brous. Stamens 10, in two rows; anthers with a deflexed terminal 
appendage from the connective. Ovary elongate, narrowly conical, seri¬ 
ceous. Style rather short, glabrous; stigma small. Ripe, fruit cylindri¬ 
cal, tapering to each ond but most to the apiculate apex ; pericarp 
woody, striate, sub-glabrous, palc-browu when dry : 175 to 2*25 in. long, 
and *6 or '7 i?i. in diam. Persistent sepals fibrous, forming a toothed 
cup about *5 in. doop, embracing the base of tho fruit. 

Perak : King’s Collector, Nos. 7987 and 8006. 

The flowers of this flno species do not exactly answer to 
Beddomo’s diagnosis of the gnnuB linlannrnrpus , inasmuch as they have 
10 instead of 15 stamens, and neither of the cotyledons is lobed. In 
other respects the flowers and fruit agree perfectly. 

5. Bausooajuts Hkimii, King n. sp. A tree 50 to 60 feet high ; 
young branches rather slender, the bark dark-coloured, putmrulouB 
or glabrcscent. Leaves coriaceous, narrowly oblong, tapering to the 
acuminate apex, and slightly narrowed to the rounded huso; upper 
surface glabrnus, shining, the midrib minutely pubescent: lower 
surface glabrescent except tho pubescent midrib and 9 or 10 pairs of 
ascending, bold, slightly-curving nerves : length 4 to 6 in., breadth 
1 to 1*75 in.; petiole *3 or *4 in., with minute black tomentum. Flowers 
unknown. Ripe carpels cylindric, tapering to the apex, slightly nar¬ 
rowed to the base, 1*5 in. long and *5 in. in diam.; the pericarp woody, 
snb-glabrous, sub-striate, dark-coloured when dry. Persistent sepals 
sub-equal, puberulous, thickened, forming a 5-lobed cup *6 in. deep which 
embraces the base of the fruit. Pierrea Penangiana, Heim, MSS. 

Penang: Curtis No. 273 (leaves only). Perak: King’s Collector, 
No. 8718. 

This tree, of which as yet only fmiting specimens have been found, 
ro closely resembles the other Malayan species of Balanocarpns dcs- 
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cribcd here, I refer it without any hesitation to this genns. 
M. Curtis’ leaf specimens of this have, I understand, received from 
M. Heim the MSS. name, Picrrea penangiana. Tho genus Pierrea 
has been founded by M. Heim (Bull. Soc. Linn. Paris, 1891, p. 958, 
and “ Recherches snr los Pipterocarpacecs ”, p. 78) on specimens of 
which the author has not (ns he admits) had the advantage of seeing 
the flowers. The vernacular name of this tree in Penang is Chengah , 
and its timber is, according to Mr. Curtis, very valuable. In the 
State of Perak, on the mainland almost opposite Penang, another species 
(B. Wrayi) receives a similar vernacular name. 

(1. Bat.a nocar pus Wrayi, King n. Hp. A tree: young branches 
slender, dark-colonrcd, glabrous. Ltaves coriaceous, narrowly oblong, 
gradually tapering from the middle to the acute apex; the base sub- 
enneato or rounded, slightly unequal-sided: both surfaces glabrous; 
main nerves 7 or 8 pairs, curved, oblique, slightly prominent beneath : 
length 2*25 to 2*75 in., breadth '75 in.; petiole '25 in., transversely 
wrinkled. Panicles axillary and terminal, nearly as long as the leaves. 
Flowers unknown. Fruit ovoid, much apiculate, glabrous, *6 in. long, 
covered in its lower two-thmls by the persistent sub-aecrcBccnt glabrous 
calyx ; outer two sepals smaller than the others, elliptic, obtuse, tho 
inuer three rotund, all thickened aud concave. 

Perak : Wray, No. 813. 

Collected only onco and without flowors. According to Mr. Wray 
the t imber of this tree is valuable, and its vernacular name is Chingi , or 
Chingal. I refer this (in spite of tho absence of flowers) to Balanocar- 
pus, the other species of which it so closely resembles. 

7. Hai.anocarpus Hkmsi.kyanus, King, n. sp. A tree 50 to 100 feet 
high : young branches rather stout, rough, minutely lenticellate, pube- 
rulons. Leaves coriaceous, elliptic-oblong, sometimes slightly obovate, 
shortly aud abruptly acuminate, slightly narrowed to the rounded or 
sub-emurginatc base: upper surface glabrous except the minutely 
tomentose midrib ; the lower scabrid from minute rigid stellately hairy 
tubercles which ai*e most abundant on the stout midrib and nerves: 
main nerves 18 to 20 pairs, oblique, parallel, very prominent on the 
lower, obsolete on tho upper, surface; length 7 to 12 in., breadth 3*25 
to 5 in.; petiole *6 to ’9 in. scabrid, pubescent. Panicles axillary o t 
terminal, 3 to 7 in. long, scurfy stellate-pubescent; flowers rather 
crowded on the lateral branchlets, *5 in. long, Sepals sub-equal, 
broadly ovate, aoute, yellowish-tomentose externally, glabrous internally. 
Petals twice as long as the sepals, or longer, elliptic, oblique, obtuse, 
glabrous except a broad adpressed-sericeous baud externally. 
Stamens 15, in three rows: the filaments dilated, unequal, longer than 
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the shortly ovate anthers; apical connective! appentlag© defloxod, 
curved, longer than the anther. Ovary elongated-conic, tomentose, 
tapering iuto the sparsely pnberulons style; stigma small. Ripe fruit 
narrowly ovoid, apiculate, pale biowniah-tomcutoso, 1 25 to 15 in. long, 
and - 75 to 1 in. in diam. Persistent sepals nearly equal, their bason 
thickened, woody, pubescent, and concave, forming an irrogn larly 5-toothed 
enp which embraces tlie lower half of tho fruit. Shorea ]Terns!eyana, 
King MSS. in Herb. Calc, 

Penang: Curtis No. 2512. Perak: King’s Collector, Nos. 5-431, 
6670, and 75C2. Scortcchini No. 1653. 

This is an altogether anomalous species. It has leaves like 
several of the scahrid species of Shorea , such as 8 . rxiuiia and 8. 
Irprosnln. Its flowers are also more liko those of Shown than ]h tin no- 
cur pus ; but its fruit is essrnl hilly that of the latter genus, in which, 
not without hesitation, l include it. 

10. Pa c11\xoc aT t pus, TIook. fll. 

Resinous trees with the leaves and flowers of Vatica, but. with 
sometimes only ten stamens. Fruit ovoid-globose, umbonato at the apex, 
1-celled, 1-scedcd, the pericarp densely coriaceous, splitting vertically. 
Calyx with live equal segments, at first, almost free from the frnit, but 
tho tube gradually accrescent, much thickened and adnato to tho fruit, 
and finally embracing the whole of it except the apex. Sml pendulous, 
testa thin and adherent to the endnearp, cotyledons very thick and fleshy. 

Leaves elliptic to oblong-elliptic, sub-acute or 

shortly and obtusely acuminate... .. 1. P, Wullichii. 

Leaves broadly-elliptic or obovate-olliptic, the 

apex very blunt ... ... ... 2. P. Stapjianns. 

Dr. Burck (in Ann. Jard. Hot. Buitenzorg) expands tlio definition of t lit- genus 
Vatica so as to ineludo not only the closely allied Synaptea. but also the genera 
Isavxis W. A, Retinodrvdrnn, Kuril)., and Pachynorarpm llook til. To I ho union 
of Synaptea with Vatica 1 see no objection; for tho whole difference between the lwo 
(as l have stated in a note under Vatica) consist)* in perfect freedom of tlu* fruit 
in Vatica from tho enlarged calyx, whereas in Synaptea there is a slight adhesion to 
the calyx at the very base. But for the inclusion of Parhynocarpu*, I see no suilieient 
justification; for in this genus tho calyx does not expand into membranous wings, but 
forms a dense fibro-cartilaginous cover for the fruit, which it tightly embraces, and 
to which it is qnite ndnate. As regards Isanti* and TU't In ode nitron, they appear 
to me to be undistingnishablo from each other by any but trivial murks, but they 
differ sufficiently in calyx from T’attca to bo treated as a genus under the older 
name Retinodendron. 

I. Pachynocarpus Wallichii, King. A tree 40 to 70 feet high : 
young branches deciclnously scurfy-puheralous, their bark palo-brown, 
sparsely lenticellate. Leaves coriaceous, elliptic to oblong-elliptic, 
J. H. 18 . 
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sub-acute, or shortly aud obtusely ruminate, the base cuneate; both 
surfaces glabrous, the lower pale and prominently reticulate when dry: 
main nerves 0 to 9 pairs, slightly prominent beneath, ascending; length 
4'5 to 8 in., breadth lf> to 3 in., petiole; ’4 to '6 in. Panicles crowded 
near the apices of the branches, many-flowered, 2 to 4 in. long. Calyx* 
Ifibvs deltoid, minutely velvety outside, Petals linear-oblong, obtuse, 
pubertilous externally, Stamms broadly ovoid, minutely but obtusely 
apiculate. Ovary puherulous : stigma sub-capitate, iobed. Pipe fi nit 
ovoid-globose, about *75 in. in diam., closely embraced by the slightly 
shorter, much thickened, pm.sihtcnt, librmis or woodv, rugose, enlarged 
calyx-lobes. V. Wollichii Dyer in Journ. Hot. l^TSp. lf>4. Vaticavnmhuita, 
Burch in Ann. .lard. Hot Huitenzorg, VI, 227 t. 29. tig. 4. 

Penang: Wallich, Cat. No. 901 ; Curtis Nos. 1161, 1218, 1391. 
Malacca : Mainguy No. 2ul. Trang, King’s Collector. Johore, Ilullett 
and King. Pcnik : common at low elevations, King’s Collector, Scot- 
techini. Pintiiiii., Baugka. 

In the young stages of the fruit of this species the calyx is quite 
small anil embraces only tho very base of it, much as in ?son.vis; but as 
the fruit expands the calyx grows, so that, when ripe the fiuit is, with 
tho exception of its apex, closely ombiaeed by the much thickened, 
lignilied, obscurely tooLhed nilyx-liibc. This offers, therefore, a transi¬ 
tion between Tsnn.ris and Coehynnearpus. And, indeed, it is to the former 
section that Dyer refers it (.T.uirn. Hot., 1. c.), and to which Burck 
refers his D. rum in a to, a species which authentic specimens shew to be 
identical with this. Pr. Burch's species, Vatica verrucosa (Ann. Jard. 
Bat. Huitenzorg) up pears also to come very near to this. 

2. PaciiYN oCAurus Stawianis, King, n. sp. A tree 80 to 100 
feet high : young branches rather stout, scaly-pubescent at first, ulti¬ 
mately glabrous. Leaves coriaceous, broadly elliptic or obuvate-elliptic, 
the apex broadly rounded, slightly narrowed to the rounded or sub* 
cunoutu base: upper surface glabrous, shining, the lower paler, minutely 
and sparsely sent fy-puberulous on the midrib and nerves : main nerves 
10 to 13 pairs, oblique, prominent on the lower, depressed on the 
upper, surface; length 5 to 8 in., breadth 2'7f> to 4 5 io , petiole 65 
to 1 in. Flowers unknown, llipe fruit almost solitary, 2'5 to 3 in. 
long, on a woody raceme, globular, slightly apiculate, 1*25 in diam., 
closely invested by tho gnmosepalous, 5-toothed, thickened, woody, 
rugose, glftberulous calyx. 

Perak : King’s Collector, Nos. 5932 and 6132, 

This very* distinct species was first recognised as a Pachynocarpus 
by Dr. O. Btapf, of the Kew Herbarium, after whom I have named, it. 
Its flowers are as yet unknown* but it is read% identified by itskavefc 
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11. A\< jstkoi i tin s, Wall 

Smooth climbing shrubs with short supt ,i-a\illar \ often arrestd 
and circinuteh hooked, btnueIn Lt<tn> usually n\ tenuuml tufts, 
coriaceous, entue, retuulatel} fctflut \ewud, ixstipnlsti FhntH 
usually small, un caducous, m toimiuiloi latei il pinnles inly r- 
tuhi at fiist shoit, aelnitc to the base o{ the 1 ovniv, ils lobes imbue ate, 
finally tuihimite an 1 ndnate te> tho timt, with the lob s unevpinllv en 

larged, spteadmg and membranous ijtamnik ft oi 10, HthpeiigvmmH 

Ovaty l-ctlleel, liilcuoi , style sub-globose, peisiste nt tffi/inas 1 eieut, 
compressed, truueite, deciduous Ovule solitary, ercit oi lutu illy 
aflixcd &<t l sub glolrose, testa px longest into the' niimnitions of tho 
exrpious fleshv ilhurmn, entlijo shut, sit light colvhdons short, 
divergent- L)i"iiii l\<<|jt 1 i/imnosh m W iiopicnl Aim i, con¬ 
fined to 1 topical Asiinndtlie Indian \iehtpchigo Speiits lbout 10 

J foil vv <lu nutlnis (t (l« ton iil’lintmim md tli il in < f llritmli India 

m melu ling t / J 1 1 1 in l> ] t ( nj i I i lit im liovw w i i> Hunk llitit it 

w mill li l>f rti i t 1 u p it is tin Uieil ndiHtnut Natural Orciu n AIM Plum lion 
and lit ( and llj him dom in its i Inline ti in d i not hi will mt i the diaKUOHin of 
any othei Did i 

1 Am isnoctAin s iminscs, Wall Cit 1052 L< m s ohovate or 
oborute oblong, blunt oi sub unit luuelt untiowed at the biso, pun¬ 
cles diehotom us, about half as long ns the leaves ftuit smooth or 
slightly 5 r l Igi d , ae c m se i n! cilw loin s nbl nu < ol ite obfu c Plane h m 
Ann. *sc Nit Sit ), XIIT IlS IX Pimlt \VI 2 t)02 D^et in 
Hook ftl H Hi Ind I,‘200 I Hihtltbu* sp (mil Notul IV, 508, 
t 005 fig 2 

Andamin lsluids Disim Bmmah 

\ar } man /i nuts, leaves sometimes oblmeeohte oblong, unto or 
sub-ac nmiuate. punch s slender, lax, about is 1 oijl ih tlu leaves 
Annstrodadus ptnantjaiints, W ill 0 it 10 t IU m< lion m \nn he Nut 
Ser ,1. X1T1, *18, A DC Piodi XVI 2,001 D)u m Hook hi FI. 

Bi Ind I, 300 * 

Penang Potter Mainee i Mamgay fKew Distnh) No 200 
Singapore and Pci ah King s Collectors Disium Bingk i, humatia, 
Burmuli. 
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On some Newly-recorded Corals from the Indian Sens, by A. Alcock, 

M.B., C.M.Z.S., Officiating Superintendent of the Indian Museum. 

Plato V. 

[ltocpiTCd Miiy 22nd, Head Juno 7tli]. 

As ho little lias been writtm about (lie coral fauna, of tlic sons 
within the limits of the Indian peninsulas, the following account of tho 
corals dredged in recent years by the “ Investigator,” and by the late 
Professor Wood-Mason, may b^ of interest. 

No reference is made in this paper to the true reef-forming corals. 

FAM1 LY TIJRBINOLI XiM. 

Flauklu'm, Lesson. 

1. Flabdlnm sf»Jo\si, Kdw. & Ilaime, Moseley. 

IPlabdhtm stokrsi, Flabdlnm mceni. Fluid!uni aculenUnn, Flabdlnm 
spin os u m, all of Milne-Edwards and Ilaime, Hist. Nat. des Coralliaires, 
vol. ii. pp. D(5, 87 and 88. 

Flabdlnm rariabile, Semper, Z. Wiss. Zool., vol. xxii, 1872, p. 2L5. 

Flabdlnm stokesi, Moseley, Challenger Deep-sea Madreporaria, 
p. 172. 

This species, not hitherto recorded in the Indian Fauna, is com¬ 
mon from Ceylon, along the east coast, of India, to the Andaman Islands, 
at depths of from 20 to .'JO fathoms. The numerous specimens dredged 
by Professor Wood-Mason in tlio Andaman Sea, and by the ‘■‘Investi¬ 
gator” elsewhere, fully bear out Professor Semper’s views as to the 
identity of all tho four species of MM. Milne-Kdwards and Ilaime 
above-cited. Undoubtedly Professor Semper’s namo for tho species is 
very appropriate; but, ns Professor Moseley says, it is necessary to 
retain one of the original names, and ho has selected the specific de¬ 
signation stokesi as being least likely to lead to error. 

Acantuocyathls, Edw. & Ilaime. 

2. Acauthocyathns grayi, Edw. & Haime. 

Acanthocyathus grayi , Milne-Edwards and Haime, Hist. Nat. des 
Corall., vol. ii. p. 22. 

This species was described by MM. Milno-Edwards and Haime as 
of “ patric incounncI have little hesitation in identifying with it a 
single specimen dredged by Professor Wood-Mason in the Andaman 
Sea. 
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Paracyatiics, Edw. & Haime. 

3. Paracyathus iudicus. Duncan, var. nov. gracilis. Vide Duncan, 
Jonrn. Linn. Soe., Zool., vol xxi. 1889, p. 3. 

Tbc type of this species, which was brought by Dr. Anderson from 
Morgni, is in the Indian Museum, and 1 have now to record a distinct 
variety from the Bombay coast. This variety is characterized by its 
greater delicacy, and by the form of tho corallum, which is snbt-ur- 
binato with a long slender pedicle. 

4. Paracyathus carat us, n. sp. PI. V figs. 1. In., very near Paranja - 
thus crassus , Edw. & Hoinie. 

Corallam with a broad encrusting Jmse, gently expanding into a 
low, slightly curved, sub-circular calico. 

Costa) distinct from the basal enomstmont, finely and distantly 
granular, every alternate one conspicuously salient. 

Calico sub-circular, open, deep: the marginal axes in the same 
plane. 

The finely and distantly granular septa nvc in five incomplete 
crowded cycle?), and do not project far into tho calico; those of tho 
first three cycles are exsert. Those of the incomplete fifth cycle aro 
smnll, and unite with those of the fourth cycle just helow the cnlicular 
margin, while those of the fourth cycle unite with those of the third 
deep down in the calyx. The puli are in the form of numerous strong 
salient and very regular dcnticulatious of the septal margins,—exclud¬ 
ing those cf the last cycle: those of the primary septa are much tho 
most distinct, not because they are larger hut because they aro isolated. 

The columella is very small, deeply-seated and concave, consisting 
of numerous minute close-set papillae. 

The tips of the septa are coloured palo madder-brown. 

Greatest height of coral!um 9 mm., majoi> diameter of calico 11 
mm., minor diameter of calico 10 mm., diameter of basal constriction 
7 mm. 

From the Persian Golf. 

The species is characterized by the very distinct alfcrnately-sali- 
ent costae, by the deep hollow caliee into which the septa project but 
little, and by the isolation of the series of strong paliforra teeth opposite 
the septa of the first cycle. 

5. Paracyathus fulvue, n. sp. Plato V, figs. 2. 2a., near Paracyathus 
crassus, Edw. A H. 

Coral lum low, with an extensively encrusting base, and a short 
stout gently enrved cylindrical peduncle which expands gradually into 
a circular slightly drooping calicle. 

Costas indistinct at the base bat gradually becoming distinct near 
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the margin of the calicle, where they are broad, finely granular and in all 
respects uniform. 

The circular calico is open and moderately deep, with tho marginal 
axes on tho same plane. 

Tho septa, which are in six systems, arc exsert, with blunted slight¬ 
ly cronuluted edges and distantly granular surfaces. Those of the first 
cycle arc particularly distinct., being larger and stouter than those of 
any of the other cycles, projecting more into the calicle, and being 
more exsert beyond the margin. The quaternaries unite with the 
lertiaries near the columella. The pali have the form of stout granular 
pinnacles in throe crowns, decreasing in size from without inwards, 
before all the sepia but those of the last cycle. 

The columella is small circular and slightly concave, and consists 
of numerous crowded granules. 

Jn the type specimen the height of tho corail inn is 12'5 mm., the 
diameter of the calico 10‘5 mm., and the diameter of the peduncle 7 
mm. 

Tho septa and pali arc of a permanent tawny-brown colour. 

The specimens in the IMuseum came from the telegraph cable in the 
IVrsinn (Jnlf. 

Tho distinctive characters of this species are the marked predomi¬ 
nance of the primary septa, and the definition and regularity of tho 
pali. 

(>, Pamajathnx porphyrens, n. sp. Plate Y, figs. 3. 3a, near Pura- 
cyuthns pule hell ns, Kdw. & H. 

Corallum with an encrusting base, above which it is suddenly 
constricted to again gradually expaud into a slightly drooping, turbinate 
cal ice. 

Costa) distinct from tho base, equal, finely granular, depressed. 

The calico is slightly elliptical, with marginal axes almost on the 
same plane : it is deep, but its cavity is about two-thirds tilled by the 
septa. 

Tho septa, which are crowded and exsert, are in four complete 
cycles in the young, with an incomplete fifth cycle in older examples: 
they have sharp and slightly crenulated edges and coarsely granular 
surfaces : those of the first two cycles are the most exsort: those of the 
fourth cycle unite with those of the third deep down in the c&lice 
behind the outer crown of pali. 

The pali, whioh are in two crowns, ait' tall and large, those which 
stand opposite the tertiary septa being ranch the largest: the two 
crowns of pali, as seen from above, form a broad ring within the calico, 
very distinctly delimited both from the septa and from the columella- 
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The very deeply seated columella is large ami concave, and consists 
of numerous close-set, blunt piunades. 

In the type specimen tbe height of the eorallum is 11*5 mm„ the 
major diameter of the oaliee 10 mm. and the minor diameter 8 nun., 
and the diameter of the pedicle 5 nun. 

The septa, pali and columella are of a dull purple-black colour. 

Dredged off the Arrakun Coast by the “ Investigator:". 

The distinctive characters of this species are ( 1 ) the delicacy of 
the calico wall in comparison with the stoutness of the septa and pali, 
( 2 ) the largo size of the pali and the very disiincl definition of the 
palar zone, and (3) the punched-out appearance of tho deep-seated 
columella. 

Hktmjooyathi s, Edw. <fc llaimc. 

7. IIt‘{prnnjalhus 11^11 icnslatun, Edw. & llaimc 

(vqnii'nfitatus, Milne-Ed wards and llaimc, Hist. Nat. 
des CoraH., v«»l. ii, p. ol. 

Numerous specimens were dredged by Professor Wood-Mason in 
the Andaman 80 a. Every specimen has the base perforated and tun¬ 
nelled for the residence of a worm, which uo doubt lives ns a commensal 
with the coral zoophyte, as I shall bo able to show in the parallel case 
of lluteropsammia. 

8 . Jldemcyathus p 7 <i 7 fp/»r?wiV, Semper. 

Hileroci/nthns phitippcush, Semper, Zeitsclir. Wiss. Zool,, vol. xxii 
1872, p. 2«4, taf. xx. figs 12—14*. 

Two specimens were dredged by Professor Wood-Mason in tho 
Andaman Sea. 

9. Hderonjathus iraod-mamii. n. sp. Plate V, figH 4. 4a. 

The eorallum is either low and discoid, or if it is higher it is so 
faintly and truneatoly conical that the diameter bf the base is not much 
greater than that of the shallow plane calico. 

The cost®, which begin on the flat basal surface near its margin, 
are equal, regular and very finely granular, and are separated from one 
another by deep incisions. 

The calico is circular and quite flat., except for a central umbilica- 
tion which marks the columella. 

The septa are in four cyoleB, of which thosejof the third cycle aro 
by far the smallest, while the primary septa along with the nearest 
quaternary of the adjoining half-system on oach side are the largest. 
The six large primary septa with their large quaternary on eaeh side 
thus form a six-rayed star, each ray consisting of three equal seg¬ 
ments—namely a primary septum with a quaternary on each side of it. 
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The septa are hardly exsert, and they resemble the costas, with which 
they are continuous, in being finely and uniformly granular. 

Pali, in the form of series of very small denticles, stand before 
the primary and secondary septa, and also before the united margins of 
tlio tertiarios and quaternaries of each half-system. 

The columella is distinct and consists of contorted granules. 
Dredged by Professor Wood-Mason in the Andaman Sea. Every 
specimen, as in the eases of !L teqnicostahi* and ][. philippcnsis, is per¬ 
forated ami tunnelled in the base by a worm. 

The distinctive characters of this species are (l) the circular 
caliele almost or quite equal to the base in diameter, and not separated 
from the base by any eoustrietion whatever, (2) the equivalence in sizo 
of the primary septa with the quaternaries standing immediately on 
each side, and (II) the small size of the pali. 

Discotitocni’s, Edw. A Haimo. 

10. Disrolroe hits invest iyatorix* n. sp. Plate V, figs. 5. 5a. ' 

(him Hum discoid, thick and coarse. The almost horizont.nl base 
culminates iu ft coarse sear from which very distinct coarsely granular 
eostm radiate, the costa* being equally distinct throughout thoip course 
and all of uniform size 

The calico is very shallow. 

Tim septa, which arc in four cycles, are slightly exsert, with thick 
coarsely spinat-o or dentate edges : those of the first cycle arc the most 
prominent, and those of the third cycle the least so, but the difforenco 
in size between any of the cycles is not very marked. 

The columella consists of a few papilla). 

Diameter of disk 8 mm., greatest thickness 2 mm. 

The single speciinon was diedged by the ‘Investigator’ off the 
Arrakan (.'oast, and appears to he a denuded fossil. 

Its possible fossil character is supported by the fact that, as Pro¬ 
fessor Wood-Mason informed me, fossil Crustacea were dredged either at 
or very near the satno place during the same surveying season. The 
exact spot at which the coral was dredged was off the Islands of RtLmree 
and Cheduba. 

In relation to tho possible fossil nature of this species I may refer 
to two papers in thj Records of the Geological Survey of India, yoI. ix. 
(“ On the Mud Volcanoes of Ramri and Cheduba” by F. R. Mallet, 
F. It. S., p. 188, and “ On the Mineral Resources of Ramri, Cheduba, 
and the adjacent Islands,” by the samo author, p. 207), to which my 
attention has been very kindly directed by Mr. T. H. Holland of the 
Geological Survey. 
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la these papers there is notice of historical evidence of the recent 
elevation of the laud in this vicinity and along with it of much recent 
coral. 

The rocks of this region appear from hlr. Mallet's observations 
to consist (1) of petroliferous .shales and sandstones with nodules and 
strangulated beds of impure limestone and with shallow seams of 
lignite and coal, and (2) of minutely crystalline grey limestone,—all 
the strata being very irregular at;d being generally steeply inclined : as 
regards age the conclusion appears to be that t hey are Eocene Tertiary 
(Xummulitic) though the possibility is noted that some may be Cre¬ 
taceous. 

Poi. vr vatu ns, Duncan. 

12. Poli/njnthus andauiauensis , n. sp. PI. V, figs. 0. 6a-. 

The colony is large enough to cover a i 'onus she'll, 70 mm. in length, 
with a thin spongy crust. The corallites arc small, vory short, cylin¬ 
drical, and are placed dose together. 

The costa* are distinct from the basal encrustment upwards, nr* 
alternately siflient, ami are usually covered with a white, vitreous 
epitlieea. 

ThTcaliceR arc open, shallow, and cither circular or slightly ellip¬ 
tical. Tho septa, which are iu four nearly complete cycles, are slightly 
id irregularly exsert: they are nearly cijual in size and are coarsely 
granular. 

The pali, which aro in the form of strong denticulnt,ions, are dis¬ 
tinct before all the septa. 

The small deep-seated columella consists or a few small close 
papilla*. 

Tho height of the corallites ranges from 2 to 3 min., and the dia¬ 
meter of their calico from 3 to 7 mm, . 

The encrusting base and the cpitheca are of a porcelain white, as 
are the tips of the septa ; the ealiee wall, the septa, pali and columella 
being of a purple-black colour. 

Dredged in the Andaman Sea by Professor Wood-Mason. 

FAMILY OCULINlDdS. 

Lophohelia. Edw. & Ilaime. 

11. Lophohelia, sp. 

Several dead branches a species so eroded as not to be exactly 
determinable were dredged by the “ Iuvestigator ” off the Konkau Coast 
in 446 fathoms. # 

I mention it as being the first observed occurrence of this family 
in Indian waters. 

J. u. 19 
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FAMILY EUPSAMMI1LE. 

Balanophvllia, Seurlcs Wood, Duncan. 

12. Halawqthyllia scabra, n. Bp. PI. Y, figs. 7. 7a. 

Corallum simply, largo, stoutly pedunculate, and gradually expand¬ 
ing, with a slight curve, into an ellipt ical calico. 

The costa*, which are distinct, from the huge, arc equal in size, uni¬ 
form, and closely and conspicuously dentate. 

The elliptical calico is deep. 

The septa, which arc crowded and very thin, arc in five cycles, of 
which the last is not complete. Those of the first and second cycles are 
of equal predominant size and are slightly exhort. The quaternaries, 
especially those immediately adjoining the large septa of the first and 
second cycles, arc larger than the ternaries, and unite with them not far 
from the columella, hi those, quarter-systems in which a fifth cycle of 
septa is developed these unite with the septa of the fourth cycle not far 
below the ealicular margin, and the quinary nearest the large septa of 
the first and second cycles becomes the largest of the united triad. Tho 
edges of all the septa except those of tlie two first cycles are either 
ragged or cut into deep serrations, tho teeth nearest the columella 
standing upwards like pali. 

Tho columella is well-developed, spongy, and either plane or 
concave. 

fn the type specimen tho greatest height of the corallum is 26 
mm., the major diameter of tho caliclo 21 mm., and the minor diameter 
15 mm. 

Dredged by Professor Wood-Mason in tlie Andaman Sea. 

Eitsammia, Echv. & Hnirao. 

14. Evpsnmmia regal is, n. sp. PI. V, figs. 8., 8a. 

Corallum simple, free with traces of former adhesion, curvod, cor- 
nuto, compressed. 

Cosite distinct in the upper two-thirds of the corallum. occasionally 
trifurcating, united at regular intervals across tho deepisli intercostal 
incisions by horizontal spicules. 

Cal ice elliptical with the major marginal axis on a slightly lower 
plane than tho minui, deep, open. 

Tho septa are in five cycles, of which the lost is not complete, and 
are exsert. Those of the first two cyclq§ are of equally predominant 
size and stoutness, while those of the other cycles are smaller and 
diminish in size in order, except that in the quarter-systems in which 
a fifth cycle is developed the quinary septum immediately adjoining the 
primary is larger than its neighbour of the fourth cycle. 
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Tie qninaries unite with the quaternaries much nearer to the 
columella than to the calicalar margin, and close to the columella the 
quaternaries unite with the tcrliarics. 

AH the septa are thick, spongy and perforate at their exsert tipa 
and near the wall of the calico, hut thev soon become thin ami dense 
with surfaces so finely granular as to appeal' quite smooth to tho 
naked eye. 

The columella is broad, spongy, and strongly convex. 

The colour of the corn Hum is white, of the soft parts bright scarlet. 

The greatest height of the eorallum is 27'5 nun., tho major dia¬ 
meter of the calico 25 mm., and the minor diameter 17'5 mm. 

Dredged hv the “ Investigator,” off Ceylon, in 32 fathoms. 

JlcmiorswiMiA, Kdw. A llaime. 

15. TT<t<rop#a>ua)la tjianinuta, Verrill. 

lletempsaimnin yrtninula, Verrill, American Journal of Science and 
Arts, second series, vol. xlix. 1870, p. 370. tig. 1. 

About two hundred and fifty specimens were dredged by Professor 
Wood-Mason in the Andaman Sea. All have the base perforated and 
tunnelled. • 

16. Heteropsammia rotunda hi. Semper. 

Ueteropm mmia rotunda fa, Semper, Zcitschr. Wiss. Zool., vol. xxii, 
1870, p. 265, taf. xx, fig. 10. 

1 refer to this species several specimens from tho Persian Gulf 
presented by Mr. W. T. JHamlford, F.Jl.S. 

17. lleh'ropmmmia aphrodcs, n. sp. PI. V, figs. 9, 9a. Near lie temp, 
sammia oralis, Semper. < 

Corallum with a single calico, the wall formed of a line laee-liko 
reticulum (not spongy as in other species). t 

Calico oval and deep, its major diameter being not much less than 
that of the base—the basal “spur” excluded. 

Septa in four beautifully regular and complete cycles. Those of 
the first two cycles are of equally predominant size, are exsert., and are 
very thick, inflated, spongy, and porose, even up to their edges. Those 
of the fourth cycle are rather larger than those of the third, and unite 
in front of them, with beautiful symmetry, near tho columella. 

The deeply seated columella is well developed, and is slightly 
concave. 

The greatest height of an average corallum is 10 mm., with a calico 
having a major diameter of 10 nun., and a minor diameter of 8 mm. 

Numerous living specimens were dredged by the “Investigator” 
off the Ganjam Coast, at a depth of .20-25 fathoms, and every one of 
them was provided with a commensal Sipunculoid worm. 
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With specimens kopt. alive for a short time on board it was observ¬ 
ed that the worm was able to propel the coral in a rapid series of short 
jerky spiral movements. 

The movements were performed with great ease, and there appears 
to be little doubt that we have here to do with n true ease of commen¬ 
salism, in which the worm serves the polyp as a locomotive agent, while 
the polyp alToids particularly effectual protection—owing to its power 
of indication—to the worm. As Professors Moseley and Semper 
observed in their species of Ihtcnipsammiti, t lie worm lives in a tunnel 
hollowed out of the coral-tissue, and no traces of any adventitious 
shell cun he discovered forming a core. 

In addition to the aperture for the exit of the worm, which is found 
in a special spur-like process of the base of the cmallum, the side of 
the corallum about half way up is ringed with small punctures. Simi¬ 
lar punctures are found in the coral la of other species of Jlr/eropsummiu 
ami also llrlcrocyalhns, and Professor Moseley regarded them as res¬ 
piratory apertures for the use of the commensal worm. 

DKxnuonm.i.iA, Kdw. & llainie. 

18. Vnidrophyllh *f. 

Prom the Orissa (.'oast, at 10 fathoms, we have a bush-shaped 
colony of long slender cylindrical eorallites resembling Dendrophyllia 
yracilis , Kdw. A- Jlaime, in all respects except in the foim of the 
columella, which is very strongly convex, in some cases almost sty 1 if or m, 
instead of being plane. 

Cikxopsammia, Kilw. & Ilttime. 

H». (\ruopsanniiia sp, 

From the Arrakau, Orissa and Gan jam Coasts respectively, wohavo 
three species of Camopsamniia of the typo of C. n nil lit, Kdw. & Haimo, 
the colonies being in massive tufts from which tho units of the colony 
project little or not at all. 

I consider it. belter not to name any of these species until we have 
more material for comparison. 

lifjoiKirsAMMiA, Semper. 

20. Rhodopsa mmia cur in at a. Semper. 

Rhodopsaminia carinata, Semper, Zoitschr. Wiss. Zooh, vol. xxii. 
1872, p. 257, taf. six. tig. 0. 

Numerous specimens were dredged by Professor Wood-Mason in 
the Andaman Sea, and by the “ Investigator” off Ceylon in 32 fathoms. 
The gemination from the oalioulpr margin is well seen in both series of 
specimens. * 
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21. Ithodopmmmia sncioHs, Semper. 

Nhodopsammta socialis, Semper, torn, cit., p. 2f*0, taf. xx. fig. 1-J4, 

Several specimens were dredged along with It. carivata , both in 
the Andaman Sea and oil Ceylon. Among them is u specimen showing 
budding tiO the third generation. 

FAMILY FUNGIILE. 

Ciclosi:kis Edw. A Haime. 

22. Cy cheer in niycouhs, n. sp. PI. V, lig. 10. 

CoralInm almost circular, gently c«*nvc\, with u flat or alightly 
ooneaxe base, fmm the centre of which dose-set, equidistant, alternately, 
unequal costa* radiate - the larger ones being finely lamellar, while tho 
alternate smaller ones are composed of a single series of fine granules. 

The septa, which are in seven very regular and complete cycles, uro 
close-set and convex, with \ory finely and evenly denticulate edges and 
very find) and striately granular surfaces. Those of the find, two 
cycles are of equally predominant size and touch the columella, while 
those of the last two cycles do not reach half-way to the columella. 
Those of the fifth cycle unite together in each quarter-system in front 
of their quaternary, the united pairs then showing a tendency to fur¬ 
ther unite in each half-system in fiont of their tertiary. 

The central fossa is long, narrow, and moderately deep, and lodges 
a narrow loosely reticulate columella, 

Thu synaptidlin' are numerous and coarse. 

In an average specimen the major diameter of the corallum is 235 
ram., ami the minor diameter 23 mm. 

Dredged by Professor Wood-Mason in the Andaman Rea. 

This species differs from Cychstris cyclnliks , with which 1 havo 
compared it, in the much gieater delicacy regularity ami symmetry of 
all its parts: it appears to bo near Cycloserig sinensis, Edw. & II,, and 
Cycloseris discus , Queluh. 

Dusdrts, Edw. A Haime. 

23. Dinstris distort a, Edw. A Haime. 

JDiaseris distorta, Milne Edwards and Haime, Hint. Nat. des Coral!., 
vol. iii. p. 53, pi. D. 12, fig. 4. 

Several specimens were dredged by Professor Wood-Mason in tho 
Andaman Sea. 

24 wDiateris freycineti, Edw. A Haime. 

JDiaseris freycineti, Milne-Edwards and Haime, Hist. Nat des 
Condi., vol. iii. p. 65; and Semper, Zeitschr. Wise. Zool., vol. xxii., 
1872, p. 269, t&f. xxi. fig. 1. 
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Several specimens dredged by Professor Wood-Mason in the Anda¬ 
man Sea. In all the specimens, except two very young ones, the coral- 
lnm is tunnelled apparently by a worm, just as in Heterocyatlius and 
Udcropmmmia , except that the aperturo for the exit of the worm instead 
of being on the base is at one side of the oral fossa. 

Before going on to describe a now species of the genus Diaseris, I 
must hero remark that our bountiful series of ])ia»eris freycineti , and of 
the species about to be described do not support Mr. Qucleh's opinion 
that the species of J) innerh are merely the results of the fracture and 
repair of Cyclmens. 

25. Ih'asrrie frayilis , n. sp. PI. V, fig. 11. 

The eorallum is flat and very thin. In its youngest stage the 
eorallum is almost circular with a triangular lobe breaking through an 
are of about 90° of its circumference and projecting to form a sector of 
a much larger circle. 

This lobo appears with ago to spread x’ourtd the original disk until 
this in turn becomes a small lobe occupying not much more than 50 J of 
the circumference of tho grown coral. • 

The full-grown coral forms an irregular ellipse divided into four 
lobes in opposite pairs, one pair being large (each lobe with a margin 
equal to about 180° of tho entire eircimifercnoo), and the other pair being 
small (each lobo with a margin extending through about 55° of tho entire 
circumference). Tho lobes are very distinctly delimited up to the very 
centre of the eorallum, which has the appearance of being composed of 
four artificially cemented pieces. 

The cos tie aro in the form of very close delicate granular striations, 
alternately unequal. 

The septa, which appear to bo in eight cycles in six irregular sys¬ 
tems, aro thin with very finely and evenly serrate edges and granular 
surfaces : they are usually low, but the primaries and secondaries aro 
unequally elevated near the fossa. 

The synapticuhn near the centre are coarse, close and equidistant, 
and form regularly concentric circles, as in Bathyactis , throughout the 
intovseptttl chambers: no&r tho margin they are much more delicate, 
and are not equidistant. 

Tho fossa is conspicuous and a columella is usually absent, al¬ 
though sometimes a few distant papilla? are visible. 

The largest specimen measures 50 mm. in the major diameter and 
41 uim. in the minor and is not more than 6 5 mm. in height to the tip 
of the highest septum. * 

Dredged in the Andaman Sea by Professor Wood-Mason. 
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Batiiyactis, Moseley. 

26. Bathynctis stephanns, n. sp. PI. V, figs, 12, 12a. 

Corallum very thin and fragile, circular, strongly convex, the base 
forming an inverted bowl. The costas radiate from the centre and 
gradually become laminar or crostod as they approach the margin: the 
• primaries arc tho most distinct. 

Septa in six regular systems and five complete cycles arranged 
exactly as in Bathynctis symmetrica. Those of the first, three cycles are 
foliaceons, with crcnnlated surfaces and irregularly lobule edges. 

Synapticula' distinct in ten to twelve zones, which though fairly 
regularly concentric do not at once attract the cyo by this character as 
they do in Bathynctis symmetrica. Columella distinct, umbilicated. 

Diameter of corallum 34 mm., its greatest height from margin of 
base to the tips of the tallest foliaccous primary septa 17 mm. 

The colour of the soft parts is a ruddy mauve. 

Four specimens from tho Bay of Bengal off tho Kistna Delta in 
678 fathoms. 

EXPLANATION OF TITE PLATE. 

FigB. 1, la, Paracyathus cavafus, natural size; 

Figs. 2, 2a, Paracyathus ft/lvus, natural size ; 

Figs. 3, 3a, Parucyathus porphyrons, natural size ; 

Figs. 4, 4a, Ifeteroryathu* wood-masoni, natural hj’zo ; 

Figs. 5, 5a, Dixcofrochuit investigutori*, enlarged five times ; 

Figs. 0, Ga, Polycynthus an dam anan six, natural size; 

Figs. 7, 7a, Balannphyllia scabra, natural size ; 

Figs. 8, 8a, Eupsummia regalis, natural size ; 

Fig. 9, Heteropsammia nphrndes, natural Bizo; and 9u, viewed from 
above, enlarged twice; 

Fig. 10, Cycloaeris my coidea, natural size; 

Fig. 11, Diaeerie fragilis, natural size ; 

Figs. 12,12a, Bathyactio stephanns, natural Bizo. 









